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^l  IM'OMMIWEE  ON  MKiRATOKY'LABOIt  OF  THE    ^  " 

M  ommhYee  on  Lamou  and  Puhlk-  Welfare, 
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WfJJtn^'"^'^  ^r^"*-         Chertkov,  majority  counsel  ;  Eucene 

aiTd  h^^^^^^^  Cond;,s,  ^feisional  stkff  S- 

"i^r,  ana  tHHia  VV  oathermaiu  staff  member. 

wi&e  toSr"-  S"5>committ<«  on  Migratory  Lab<| 

m  California.  Wo  ^re  contmu  ng  a  scries  of  hearing  held  hv 
twlftinT^"^  which  began  early  fast  ye^  U  wilfgSfn'^C^^ 

rccorToJ^n  if\iv^^^^  tlie.outset  that  we.^viU  keep  the  hearing 
uled  to  aSir  KSj^""'''  ^"f  the  w  tnesses  who  are  schecP 
Ster  thJErinrnttyi."^^^    ^'^^    add  Statements  or  comment 

T  L;ii  1  '^"xf^-  ^^losf; statements  and  materials  will  be  welcome. 

I.  will  leave  the  record  open  also  for  the  purpose  of^skW  mom 
questions  of  my  own  and  we  will  include  the  SSses  ^ 

to  tak?S£'?  ±\*'* fe^.  '"^^'9  ^'•''Wtea  our  invitatidn 
TO  rakc^part  in  theSc  hearings.  We  have  soucht  tostimonv  on  a  hrna^ 

JStlffoSSlS'^  odr  incjuVy^  aVf  wThL' m'^^^^^^^^ 
trii  Srd:  «»at -divergent,  interests  have  an  opportunity 

.  inJmiriot'a&^^^^^^^^  *]'°  subcommittee  has  been  ask- 

.  ihJCf  oTwSftC^^^  '"'^  famworkers.  and  , 

i.«?!!fr.'"^"r^  ''^^  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  vast  chance  which  ' 
has  taken  place  m  rural  America,  a  revolutionary  clianco  winch  unfcS 
recently,  had  gone  unnoticed  by  most  Americans.      ^  ' 

in  SSk&f  iSi'K^  'J"^^" ^"^^y  imdCrstoodTt.  Often, 
m  si>eaking  of  life  m  rural  America,  we  resort  to  st at  sties,  and  Hia 
figures  sometimes  disguise  as  much  as  they  revVal  Sfv  tell  i^s  for 
example,  that  Americans  in  great  numbeVs  have  W  leaviiS  tZ 
4ddSrmi'"?""^*?i*^'«  P"t  theS£s  dr^St^aff  e 
SSa'd^S^g^^^*!,!^^^^^^  - 

erJc  . 
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The  American  dr<?am^  whatever  else  it  may'  mean,  has  always  liad 
something  to  do  with  free  men  filling  their  own  soil,  prosi)eroiis,  inde- 
I)ondx»nt  citizens  in  control  of  their  own  lives,  enjoying  a  full  and 
fair  return  for  their  hard  work. 

The  dream  goes  aion«^  way  l)ack,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  its  most 
eloquent  champion.  But  illjis  still  very  much  a  part  of 'Our  image  of 
onrsPlves.  ]\Iost^of  ijs  still^licve*or  want  to  believe  that  a  man  of 
wodest  means  fan  survive  a^d  prosper,  by  his  own  toil  on  land  he 
calls  his  own.         •  \ 

There  are  some  these  days  who  4!onsider  that  version  of  the  Ameri- 
can ^dream  quaint,  if  not  obsolete,  like  the  buggy-whip  or  "the  i)ot- 
l)ellied  stove.  They  call  themselves  realists.  They  are  devoted  to  prog- 
ress nnd  efiicien'cy.  Th^.y  advance  ajiew  sort  of  ideal  for  rural  America 
pwhich  emphasizes  bigness  and  economies  of  scale.  TheA^  do  not  mourn 
the  passing  of  the  family  farm  Und  the  small  town.  They  tell  us  that, 
,  today,  the  eariier  version  of  fl^e  American  dfeam  is  little  more  than 
a  nostalgic  fantasy.        '  •  ^. 

But  I  ;>m  not  so  sure,  l^n  nol  ready  to, abandon  that  old  dream 
imtll  -we  study  the  alternatives,  until  we  examine  the  new  way  of 
-rural  life  adnlirt^d  by  these  so-called  realists. 

If  reality  -must  mean  bankruptcy  and  frustration ^f or  the  family 
farmer  amyhe  farmworker,  what  price  reality? 
^^If  progress  in  rural  America  means  hunger,  disease  and  malnutri-* 
tion,  poor  niedical  c^arji*  and  low  educational  standards,  bad  housing 
and  decay ii}g  communities,  then  what  price  progress? 

If  efficiency  means  that  we  nuist  have  a  peniianenfe  underclass  Of 
migrant  workers,  depressed ^ind  dispossessed^  wluVrprice  efficiency?^ 

If  economies  of  scale  mean  that  our  cities'  must  bear  tlm  pressure 
of  rural  outmigration,  with  itsy  burden  of  welfare  pajjments,  uh- 
employinent  and  social  tensiony'then  \ve  can  rightly  ask  if  reality  is 
wortlfwhat  it  is  costing  us.         ^  „ 

We  are  conc(»rned  in  these  hearings  about  the  human  story  which 
lies  l)ehind  the  statistics  of  rural  change.       ;  " 
^  Since  World  War  II,  the  numl>er  of  fanns  in, America  has  de- 
clined from  5.0  millicm  to      million.  Fewer  and  fewer  i)cople,  or 
businesses,  own  nu)re  and  more  land.  ^ 

In  (^ilifornia,  for  example,  o.7  million  acres  of  farmland  are  now 
owned  by  45  corporate  farms;  one  jcorporation,  Tenneco^ controls 
more  tl«m  a  million  acresjn  (\ilifornia.  Nearly  half  the  agricultural 
land  in  this  Statl  is  owned  by  a  small  f  ra(»t ion  o"f  the  population.  ^ 

More  than  half  the  land  aiva  of  the  State  of  Maine,  52  percent,  is 
said  to  be  owned  by  about  12  corporations,  and  80  percent  of  Maine's 
land  area,  by  oiie  estimate,  is  held  by  absentee  owners.  . 

In  ipoo  the  largest  10,000  farms' in  America,  less  than  2  percent 
of  tlie^  total  n\nnlM»r  of  farms,  accounted  for  more  than  one-third  of 
all  farm  sales.  , 

TinDlOfiO  only  1  i)ercent  of  Florida's  citrus  lands  were  held  by  large 
favn)ing-canning  corporations.  Now*  fully  20  percent  of  those  lands 
are  in  such  ownership.  "  - 

Farmer  Jones  and  Farmer  Smith,  those  durable  figures  in  Ameri- 
can folklore  and  American  reality*  are  l>eing  displaced  all  over 
^  America  by  newcomers  to  the  farms  with  names  like  Tenneco,  Gulf 
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&  Western,  (ioodyoar,  Monsanto,  Union  Carbide,  Kaiser,  Boeing, 
and  Dow  Olioniical,  to  name  a  few.  '  ^ 

Meanwhile,  one  and  a  half  niiriion  family  farmers  are  struggling 
for  survival  unif  a  niillion  migrant  workers^ire  living  in  iwverty. 
^  In  the  face  of  figures  like  these,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  ask 
some  questions : 

^  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  vast  change?  Are  we  promoting, 
m  the  name  of  efficiency  and  progress,  the  disapi)earance  of  the  inde-t 
I)endent  farmer,  the  decline  of  rural  life? 

What  is  efficient,  the  family  farmer  working  his  own  soil  or  the 
agribusiness  hiring  farm  workei-s  to  man  its  machint's? 

What  is  tlie  meaning,  in  human  terms,  of  a  radical  new  pattern  of 
land  ownel'ship?  Are  larj^e  corporate  owners  enhancing  .the  quality 
of  rural  life,  or  ignoring  it  in  a  headlonjsfciucst  for  profits? 

Is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  living  up  to  its  self-' 
declared  moral  and  legal  responsibility  to  farmers  and  farm  workers? 
Or  is  it  through,  indilference  or  design  or  soulless  realism,  al)etting 
the  destruction ■J[)f  the  family  farm  and  of  farm  families? 

Is  the  public Voolicy  benefitting  the  public,  or  do  farm  subsidies, 
tax  breaks,  wage)  laws,  land  reclamati(m  projects  and  agricultural 
research  work  Ui  the  special  advantage  of  the  biggest  and  richest 
farmers? 

If  that  is  the  sum  total  of  U.S.  farm  i)oli(»y,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  helping  farmern,  we  are  subsidizing  Simon  T^egree. 

lieyond  those  (juestions  lie  questions  abouf  the  kind  of  Am&rica 
wc  are  building: 

Will  it  consist  of  teeming,  troubled  cities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
wasted  rural  lan(lscai)e,  on- the  other? 

Will  a  citizen  in  the  America  we  are  building  be  able  to  find  a 
decent,  mdependent  life  in  a  small  town  or  on  bis  own  farm  land,  or 
will  he  l>e  a  nameless  worker  in  a  vast  food-processing  combine;  man- 
aged by  a  corporate  owner?  ' 

Will  i:ural  America  1h^  dominated  by  its  own  citizens,  or  by  ab- 
sentees who  (»are  greatly  about  profits^  and  onlv  vaguely  al>out  the 
quality  of  rural- schools,  niral  hospitals'and  rural  life?* 

Will  the  goal  of  i)ul)lic  policy  l)e  a  decent  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans,  or  simply  a  higher  k^vel  of  profits  for  some? 

Aot  t<H)  many  years  ago  we  were  a  largely  agricultural  Nation.  The 
exi)enence  of  rural  Americans  was  the  ex|>erience  of  a  maiority.  A 
generation  ago,  when  economic  disaster  struck,  John  Steinl)eck%vas 
there  to  sketch  the  devastation  of  the  rural  poor  in  unforgettable  de- 
tail Walker  Kvans  took  his  camera  down  the  back  roads  of  America 
and  fixed  in  the  American  mind  his  stark  gray  images  of  empty 
houses,  desertetl  farms:  and  rusting  plows.        '  .       *  - 

^  Now  we  live  in  cities.  When  we  leave  them,  we  race  to  our  destina- 
tions m  airplanes  or  on  sui)erhighways.  What  is  happening  in  rural 
America,  much  of  it,  happens  out  of  our  sight  and  hearing.  Rural 
Aineri(»ans,  no  longer  a.  majority,  have  lost  voices  which  once  sT)oke 
for  them.  - 

But  the  fate  of  the  country  is  stiH  bound  up  intimately  with  their 
fate.  I  he  plight  of  our  cities  arises  almost  directly  from  their  plight. 
.\ll.()f^UH  have  a  responsibility  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  questitms 
whicli-^'e  facing  them. 

»  '     10.  . 
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Our  purpose  is  to  find  a  national  policy  whoso  effect  is  not  simply 
eificicncy  or  progress  or  econpm/  of  scale,  but  a  decent  life  for  all 
rural  Americans.  ^  ;    ^  * 

In  pursuit  of  such  tt  policy,  we  are  a^^kinp:  questions^ 
\^  What'is  hapi)ening  m  rural  America?  JVVhy  is  it  happening?  Who 
IS  res|X)nsiblo? 

To  l)egin  with,  we  must  ask  who^owns  rural  America,  and  so  far 
in  these  hearings,  it  api)ears  that  nq  one  in  America  kiiowg. 

()ur*first  witness  is  Mr.  Bergc  Bulbulian,  a  farmer  from  Sanger,^ 
Calif. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Bu&ulian,  that  you -^vill  tell  us  this  morning  a  little 
>     al)out  the  history  of  your  family's  involvement  m  farming,  the  fru- 
galitv  of  hard  4y()rk,  perseverance,  success^  and  whether  that  story  is 
possible  now.  ' 

Sf  ATEMEMT  or  BER&E  B.UIBUIIAN,  FAHMEE,  SAH(JEB,  CAIIF. 

Mr.  Btxbuman.  Thank  you,  Senatqr.  \ 
•    I  could  A'ery  briefly  say,  "Hear,  heay^^  to  wliat  you  jsaid,  but  I  will 
go  ahead.    ^  :         •  ^         .  .  > 

I  am  speakinjD:  today 'as  a  private  citizen  and.  also  on  behalf  of  the  „ 
National  (^palitiou  for  Land  Reform.  This  is  a  new  organization  we 
have  just  started  here  in  the  West.  We  ho];>e  it  will  grow  over  the 
next  fe\y  years  tQ,inchide  forward-looking,  citizens  in  the  South,  the 
East,  and  the  Midwest.  We  hope  that  among' those  who  wiH  join 
theVoantioii  are  small  fartioc^s,  fanfi  workers,  city  workers,  minority 
groups,  young  i)e()ple,  i>ersons  concerjied  about  the  environment,  and 
all  citizens  wlio  Iwlieve  that  America  must'l)e  something  more  than 
a  happy  hunting  gtound'for  giant  corporations.  ^ 

Our-coalition  hopes  tkrough  educational,, legal,  {ind  i)olitical  action 
to  preserve 'and  strengthen , the  voice  of  the  jndependent  citizen  in 
.  A^nerica*  to  eas(^  poverty  in  lK)tIi  rural  areas^  and  in  tlifo  cities,  to  en- 
courage iH)pulati<m  (tispersal  in  such  a  way  that  more  people  can  live 
•  '  ilecently  oil  the*  land  without  de<^tr6ying  it  and  to  redirect^  (iovern- 
inent  policies  ho  that  they  help  worfors-of  the  land  rather  than  ab- 
'  .     fK^ntee*  owners.       ^  .     ^         '    ^  ■  ^ :  ' 

f)ur  family  has  been  fiirming  since  1020  and  my  father,  who  is  70 
•years  old,  an'<l  I  farm  W)  acres  of  wine  and  raisin  praj[>es  in  'Fresmi 
County,  lu'^ spite  of  his- advanced  age  my  j^^ther  still  is  actn-ely  in-, 
volved  in  the  <luy  to^la^  oi^nition  of  ()ur  farm.  Together  we  do  all 
•    the  v^ovk  we  can  and  lure  <mly  that  which  we  cannot >do  oursel\'es, 
lie  came  to  this  country  from*^  Armenia  in  IPjJO  after  the  massacres 
by -the  .Turks  an<l  did  various  forms  of  lalwr,  including  fai*naJ)or, 
until  h(^  wiis  able  to  save  enough  m<mey  to  make  a  down  payment  on 
,  ^  20  acres  of  vineyard.  lie  has  had  a  total  of  4  years of  schooling  and 
'  my  mother,  who  is  deceased,,  was  illiterate.  la  spite  of  my  parents' 
lack  of  e<lucatia»,  we  were  able  to  i)rogress  in  the  business  of  farming 
and  today  we  earn  a  very  satisfactory  living.  We  kave  l)cen  able  to 
progress  'fnmi  illiteracy  to  a  university degrei^  in  one  generation.  Two 
of  my  children  are  now  in  college"  and  the  third  will  Im  in  thqt  fall. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  it  has  l>een  i>ossible  for  a 
man  with  a  meager  education,  at  lM»st,  to  l)ecome  .self-sufficient  and 
attain  a  measure  of  success*  T<Klay,  his  accomplishment,  however 
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e        '  \   ^        .  '  • 

I  luodost,  ean  l)o*attainod  with  difficulty,  if  at  all.  The  family  farm  is 

<  .    disapijoarhi^itfroiuthoagrirulfuralHcoiieandlK'i^  *  * 

rate  eon^rloiiieratiPS  who  have  no-pai'ticular  love  for  the  land  but  arc 
involved  foji*  investment  purposes.  ()l)vi()usly,  no  semiliterate  farm- 
worker would,  ut  hin  wildest  dreams,  dre'am'of  owning  a  major  land 
holding:.  Tlii$^  is  not  sui'i)risinft  nor  is  it  partieularly  a  problem.  Whali  ^ 
is  a  problem  is  that  he  eannot  even  diream  of  owniii^  a  small, piece  0/ 
land.  A  4('-a<*re  vineyard  sells^for  upproxinuitely  $so,oo()  in  iny  area,  ' 
'  with  about  $:i  1.000  needed  for  a^own  payment  plus  the  cash  or  credit 
^    to  farm  and  live  tlmnigh  one  orop  year,  at  lejist.  On  such  ji  farm  (me 

can  expe<'t  to  earn  a  nuni^rer  livin<x  at  l)est  if  he  lu/to  pay  interest  and  ^---^ 
principal  but  can  survive  if  heVowns  the  faritf  (mtri^ht.  It  would 
/    take  at  least  Hi^  acres  of  jrrapes  to  farm  with  s<)i/e  depjree  of  efBc'lency 
to  earn  a  satisfacfory  livnip  In  short,  the  aui|)itions  of  people  like  - 
my  father  wi»re  often  realized  in  the  lOiJO  s  ojiji  lOPiO"?;,  but  today  no 
youn^r  num  who  is'not  a  part  of  a  farm  fairlfly  dreauw  of  owning  a  . 
piece  of  land,  l)ip:  or  sinuU,  It  is  simply  an  ujirealistic  dream. 

If  Anu^rica  is  to  survive  and  prosper,  tlws  situation  must  Ik*  reme^  ' 
die<l.  The  flow  of  prople  froui  the  farm  to  the  city  nnist  be  stemmed 
r  amU  indeed,  ri'vei'ped.  Tliere  is  no  louder  eklu»r  rooui  nor  imnl  for 
rnon*  pcojde  in  our  cities.  Much  of  our  pollution  problem  is  caused  • 
by  f<mn»utration  of  people  and  every  eifort  nmst  be  expended  to 
deconcehtrate  populations.  Tliis  can  be  done  only  by  np/rradin^r  con- 
ditions (m  the  farm  and  makiu^T  it  possible  for  the  uiillion^  1  (ill  em^ 
phned  there  t(»  w-main  on  the  farm  and  live  a  life  of  dipiity.  Farm 
^    people,  whether  they  are  euiployces  or  eu^doyer.^,  nuist  Ijc*  able  to 
^  remain  on  the  farm  out  of  (»hoice  and  not  ne«'e;  ;:ity.  Impo  sibh»?  No. 
'   Diflicult^  Yen.  Htit  aren't  mo:  t  of  the  problems  we  fac^^  today 

Probably  the  bi«r^est  ob.t^icle  we  face  in  our  .^fru^r^de  to  j  av(»  the 
family  farm  is  the  attitude  of  ui^my  .\mericanM,  iududiuJxV^oVne  farm 
pejiple,  that  the  family  farm  is  ollioletc,  it  va  iuellirient,  and,  theiV- 
f<H'e/ unable  (o  c(mipe(e  with  tln»  ellicient  and  well  linanced  con  -^^^^^ 
/glomerate::.  Well  financed  they  are,  but  eflieient  they  are  not.  I  chal-  . 
^  f    •  ltm;ire  any  «^iant  a;:rribffhincs  :  c()rporation"t(>^match  mv  i»lliciency:  ' 
There  is  no  wav  a  lar/ie  cont-ern  witliMavuMvi  levjOs  of  bureaucracy 
and^  mana^^ed  bv^^di  ent^v  own(»i  >  can  eojnpete  in  term ;  <»f  true 
efficiiuK'^v  with  a  small,  owner,  operated  concern.  1  eanucit  liin*  anyone 
to  perform  with  the  level  of  ccimpeteure  and  eirii^-iency  tliat  I  perform. 
1  .^i^ldum  ilo  t»iie  job  at  a  time,  but  often  two  aud  tlnve  jobs  simub 
tanetmsly..  While  drivin«r  the  tractor  I  watch  for  other  things  that 
nee(yo  he  done.  I  watch  for  pestA  for  nutrient  or  wjiter  deficiency  . . 
.       and  3»nerally  eoni^ider  mana^iement  problenis  while  dif>in*r  a  purely 
phy.ical  job.  I  work  lon*i  hours  each  day  and  i  eldom  luive  even  ;i 
.    Sundfiy  completely  without  work.  ' 

I  am  the  niaujji^er,  perKonnel  director,  e(iuipmeut  operator,  mainte^ 
nance  man,  bnokke«»per,  laboi^«r,  W(»hler,  and  \  o  on.  When  I  do  hire 
labor,  I  usually  work  with  them.  I,can  alFord  tt)  buy  any  equipment 
everbuiIt,  .wbi4  }Mvil|  lower  niy(*c):;t  of  operation.  I  have  n>ver  faihMl 
f*M,ectjre*tIie  capital  neede(f  to*  maki*  purchases  of  land  or  equipment,  ^ 
yrWith  ITiO  ncivM  of  vineyard,  I  beli(»vc  that  we  are  at  or  near  the 
<rt>tinnun  level  (jf  operation  for  oiu'  typ(»  of  farmiu^,^  No,  I  c;.urf  sell 
/l<ir  a  hi: and  make  it  up  in  taxes,  nor  can  I  loxe  (m  the  farm'iufj:  end 
of  the  bnsine^ ;  and  undce  it  tip  at  another  level  as  a  vertically  inte- 
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grated  opejifrtion  cin,^nd  I  hagl^en  to  market  many  of^my  crops;'too, 
through"  a^  coo]perative,  so  to  srane'ext^ut  I  have  attempted  to,  casK  in 
^  oh  ktegration,  but  certainly  not  to^  the  extent  giaijit  farmers  do. 

I  havQ  no  political  cloub^and  lobbying  to  me'meaus  writing  a  letter 
•to  my  Congressman^or  Senator,  But  that' is  not  what  efficiency  is  aU 
"  •  about).    ^  V  r  ;  : 

■      Efficiency' has  to  do  with  the  relation  between  input  and  outjtut.  So, 
the;  bif  agri-bu&iiiess  firms  are  not  ejfficient  except  in  farming  the 
y  govetiun^nt,  and,'»even  if  they  were,  do  you  think  that  this  efficiency 
^     'will- be  translated  into  loweif  pri(^  to '  if  a 

small  hari  dfiil  of  agri-business  giants  control  agriculture  ?  And  if  -tKey 
^  do  give  yoii  food;  for  a?  lower  price,  \^at  about  the  social  costs  in- 
l  volved  ih  the  cnit-migration  of  people  from  the  rkral  farms  and 
towns?  Tfiere  arfe  many  qosts that  muk  be  coidsidered  and  most  of 
thto  will  not  be^  paid  xat  the  domer  supermarket. 

-  While  tjiere#are  no  panaceas,  there  are  soliitions  to  tbe^roblem.  I 
pjCol)ose  ^that  we  pursue  a  plai]^  o;f  land  reform,  jes,  land  reform.  We 
have  i)re5iched  it&  efficacy  for  otli^r  cou^trieg,  m  Latin  America,  in 

^  Southeast  ^^{i,  et  cetera,  bxit  for  our  own  Country  it  has  been  viewed 
with  alarm.  -The  cry^for  lp^nd  reform  dUtes  baclc  to  ancient  tim^s  and' 
is  not  eveii**a^new  concept  in  our  owji, country.  ' 

We  have  on  the  legislative  books  an  excellent  piece  6f  legislatipn 
which  I  believe  was  meant  bjr  its  |ramers  as  a  vehicle  for  land  reform, 
butHt^has  been  anything  but  that.  I  am'  referring  to  the  Eeclamation 
Act'jihe  so-cafled  160-acre  limitation^^  \' 

The  ReQlamation  Act  provides  that  no  one  will  receive  more  water . 
.     than  is  required  to  irrigate  160  acres  f rom  atiy  federally  financed  irri^  ^ 
g^tion  ptoject.  A^couple'Can-  fahn  320*  aqres  under  this  law  and  irri-" 
^gafe  it  with  _  subsidized  water,  -substantially  more  land  than  it  takes . 

-  OUT  two  families 'to  earn  a. good  living.  Aiiy  lai^d  in  excess  of  the  160~ 
^ acres  pei;  pejson  must  be  sold' within  10  years  for  tlie  price  of  land, 

not  to  include  the  value  of  the  subsidized  water.".        '  ^ 
Urifortunlttilly,  the  Mm^  enforced. with  less  than  complete 

•  devotion  to  law  and  orHi^J^i'Vast  Acreages  in,  the  State  portion  of  the 
combined  State-Federal  %^ter.  project  ii^  the  west,  side  o  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Q-re  or  will  be  irrigated  with  no  limitation  in  force,  a 
situation  which  three  other  farmers  and  I  are  trying  to  remedy  with 
a  suit  against  th^  State  ?ind  l^ederal  Goveminents,  '  * 

In  the  Federal  portioin  :  of 'this  project  contracts  are  being  signed  r 
with  the  Deipartment  of  Interior  which  provide  for  the  eventual  sale 
^     of.  the  excess  land,  but  in  majD^jr  cases  the  landis  being  assessed  at  too 
j^^^,.  high  a  pricg.  First  these  gitiiTtt^  of  agriculture-^a  is  itot  much 

sweat-of-the-brow  type  of 'land  acqiiisition  there— used  their  political 
muscle  to  get  the  best  terms  -they  could,  in  terms  of  repayment,  .then 
they  delayed  the  signing  of  Contracts  as  long  as  they  could  on  techni- 
cal grounds,,  and  theft  they  received  land  assessments  too  high  to 
conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  then  they  will  continue  to  farm 
'the  land  for. an  indefinite  period  of  time,  in  many  cases  not  just  10 
years,  for  t|iere  will  be  few,  if  any,?buyers  in  parcels  which  wilUcon- 
,  form  to  the  law,^  less  than  1^ 

^  I  propose  fliat  the  Federal  Government*  acquire  tKis  land  a<;  realis-- 
.  tic  pri(?es  which  conform  to  the  law  and  s6ll  it  to  . qualified  buyers 
with  long-term,  no-interest  loans.  Y^s,  no-interest,  not  low  interest,* 


for  the  present  landowners' are  Being  provided  with  water  with  simi- 
41;  terms.  Tlie  buyers  may  be  farmworkers  who  want  to  have,  the 
pride  of  owning  the  hand  they  work.  They  could  be  city  people  who 
are  tired  of  the  compres'sion  chamber  that*  is  the  modem  city.  The 
parcels  may  be  privately  owned  and  operated  by  individuals;  t^hey 
may  be  larger  imits  ,f  armed  .cooperatively.  It  may  evein  be  necefesary 
to  provide  these  new  landowners  with  technical  assistance  through  a 
program  similar.'to  VISTA  and  th^  Peace  Corps.  We  have^  provided 
technical  assistance  to  much  of  th§  world;  it  should, not  be  too  much 
of  a  strain  to  provide  it^for  out  oWn  people.  '  "^^^ 

I  propose  a  major  overhaul  of  our  tax  structure  which  is  now  sup-" 
porting  and  encouraging  the  conglomerates  to  invade  the  field  of 
agriculture.  Under  present  laws,  they  need  not  make  money  in  farm- 
ing and,  indeedv  can  afford  to  lose  large  sums  of  money  in  tfarmittg 
and  still  profit  on  their  overall  operation.  Professional  people  are 
encouraged  to  buy  laUd  not  for  farming  but  for  speculation.  They 
make  no  contribution  to  the  land  or  society,  but  they  do  profit.  We 
put 'a  greater  value  on  the  income  from  money  than  we  do  the  income 
*  from  labor,  for  we  tax  labor  at  a  highei'  rate  than  we  do  the  gain  on/ 
the  purchase  and  sale,ofprQp;erty.  We  must  change  the  law  so  that/ 
each  business  is  taxed  separately  so  .that  farm  losses  cannot  be  offset 
by  profits  m  other  businesses.  We  inust  do  away  with  the  capitll  gains 
tax.  Piit  the  giant  corporate  farms  on  the  same  level  we  family  farm^ 
operate  and  we  will  see  who  is  efficient  and  who  is  not.  ./ 
In  any  event,  efficiency  is  not  the  problem.  American  agriculture 
has  been  all  too  efficient  already.^  ,        *  / 

.1  propose  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  corporate  conglomerates 
m  agriculture  and  other  giant  farming  and  processing  firms  to  deter- 
mine if  their  operations  are  legal  within  the  framework  of  afititriist 
laws.-  -         ■  .    ■  '  ■  .  '  .  ■/ 

.In  our  ©wn  area  an  investigation  of  Teijneco^and  the  Gallo  Wine 
C  q.  are  certainly  in  order.  Many  wine  grape  growers  who  have  been 
traditional  Gallo  suppliers  were  unable  to  sell  their  crops'^-this  year 
in  spite  of  eyer-increasing  demands  for  wine.  Rumors  were  rampant 

1  ^'  7?  ^l^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  agreement  between  Tenh^co' 
and  (Tallo  that  caused  tljese  problems.  These  rumors' may  well  be 
unfounded,  but  certainly  grape  growers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Yalley 
wlio.are  alarmed  by  thevlieavy  planting  of  grapes  by  congl6merates 
and  other  investors  are  entitled  to  laiow  the  facts  as  uncovered  by 
objective  investigators.  Similar  conditions  probably  exist  in  other 
commodity  areas.        »  • 

Kari  Slarx  wrote  of  a  class-structured  society  in  which  the  classes  ^ 
would  eventually  conflict,  mih  in  America  we  have  felt  that  this 
.  situation  would  not  prevail.  We  are  now,  rapidly  moving  toward  a 
socioeconomic  milieu  with  an  elite  propertied  class,  a  professional 
class,wand  ^  class  of  uneducated,  unemployed'^r  underemployed  l>ard- 
core  poor  which  is  ever  increasing  in  numbers,' The  free  enterprise 
^system  is  probably  even  now  more  of  a  "closed  enterprise  system 
.m  Kalph  Nader^s  words.  Mitst       contimle  to  work  to  make  Marx' 
propli4?cies  come  true,  or  will  We  strive  to  solve  our  problems  with  at 
least  as  much  respect  for  people  as  we  have  shown  for  money  and 
property?  '   .    ,  -  . 


To  me  the  choice  is  clear.  List  us  solve  the  problemiS  in  rural 
America,  difficult  though  they  may  be^  bef  ore  they  spawn  even  more 
"  difficult  problems  else%TOere[  If  we  dpn^t  solve  thes^  problems,1jperhaps 
we  should  chan^  the  ijiscription  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  from  the 
~  now-present,  "Give  me  your  tired^^^  and  so  oh,  to  sbmething 

like  this,  "Keep  out,  enterprise  closed."  ^ 

Senator  Stevenson.  When  did  your  father  bi^y  land  after;  coming 
,  to  these  shores  from  Armenia?  '  ^ 

Mr,  BiTLBtTLiAN^He  came  in  1820  and ^bought  the  farm  iU  1929, 
the  first  20  acres.  , 

Senator  Stevenson.  AVhere  was  that,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley?' 
r^flr.  BTTLBTTLiAN.*'Yes*  JTear  the  small  town  of  Del  Key  in  Fresno 
Xfciimtyi  '  "  ;  ^  ' 

*'    Senator  Stevenson,  He  bought  J20  acres,  you  say.  Could  he  sup- 
port himself  on  20  acres?  ?  / 

^T.  BtrLBtFLiAN.  Not  with  just  20,  no.  He  did  farm  lahqr  ev^n  then. 

Senator  Stevensonu  How  much  did  the  20  acres  cost? 

Mr.  BtTLBtFLiAN.  As  I  recall,  about  $5,000, 
^Senator  Stevenson.  And  you  testified  that  the  price  of  similar 
land  would  nojr  be  roughly  $2^,000  per.  acre? 

Mr.  BtFLT^tFLtAN.  In  oiir  area,  yes,  and  more. 

Senator_S*riEVEN'soN.  If  he' arrived  on  these  shores  today,  penniless, 
a  farmer,  co\ild'he  get  started^  could  he  buy  land  to  support  himself? 
^  Mr.  BiTLBtrtiiiV^^.  No.  We  have  great  dilfeculty  ever  saviijig  enough 
money  to  mafee  a  downpayment,  even  considering  how  conservative  ^ 
my  father  was^wxth  money  then  arid  even  now.  .  ~ 

Senator  Stevenson.  Jt  is  hard  to  get  started -in  farming? 
J   Mr,  BuLBTJLiAN.  It  is  impossible  to^get  started^  not  hard.  _ 

Senator  Stevenson.  Once  started,  whether  throijgh  inheritance  or 
however  it  is  you  come  by  the  land,  it  is  hard  to  stay  in  farming,  too, 
isn't  it?         >  • 

For  example,  jou  said  that  the  small  farmer  is  more  efficient  than 
the  large  farmer.  If  that  is  so^'if  he  can  produce  more  efficiently  than 
the  corporation,  then  why  can't  he  survive  in  oUr  free  enterprise 
system?  .  -^^ 

Mr.  BuLBi^uAN.  Tliere  are  a  number  of  market  problems  and^  of 
course,  the  problems  I  cited  here,  the  tax  problems  which  make  it 
difficult  for  him  to  compete  with  a  situation  that  is  not  really  fair, 
competition,  I  think  he  could  compete  very,  very  easily  if  everybody 
in  agriculture  were  in  it  for  a  profit,  but  many  people  aren't. 

Certainly,  I  am  not  saying  a  20-acre  farmer  of  1929  or  1930  period 
could  make  it  today.  Even  then,  he  couldn't  make  it  on  that  small  an 
'  acreage.  '  . 

Senator  Stevenso:j}.  One  of  the  points. you  are  making  is  that  the 
family  farmer  now  has  to  compete  with*  corporate  farmers  T^ho  don't 
have  to  make  a  profit  in  order  to  survive,  that  is  what  you  call  tax- 
loss  'farming?  '  ' 
'    Mr*  BiD^.lBTTLiAN\  That  situation  prevails- now.     '    '  ^  ^ 

It  does  tal;fe  a  little  more  land,  but  certainly  not  the  thuosands  of 
notes  the  conglomerates  want.  -  '  <      *  - 

Seriat  of  Stevenson.  It  takes  more  land  and  it  takes  more' equip- 
ment*        . .  .      ^  * 


Mr.  BtjiiBUiiXAN*  Indeed.      '  ^  V  . 

Senator  St^vexson.  And  ilb  takes  more  credit  to  acquire  tha  ^uip- 
me'ht  as  well  as  the  land.  Is  that  one  of  the  problems.fr 

Mt.  ButBULXAN.  Yes.  You  very  often  havg  to  live  tlirough  perhaps  o 
2  crop  years  before  you  <get^our  retuniv  especially  if  you  are  market- 
.  ing  thrqu^h  ft  co-op  as^  we  do.  I  still  am  not  paid  off  on  the  1969  crop 
o^*  raisins  and  we  probably  won'^t  be  for  several  more  months.  S6  we 
ara  talking  about  at  least  a  2-year  investment  in  the  crop.  . 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  don^t  siipppse  the Jarge  corporations  have 
much  difficulty 'obtaining  *the  necessary  credit  at  a  reasonable  rate: 
You  say  the  cost  of  credit  is  lower  for  the  larger  corporation  than 
'  it  is  for  the  family  farmer?  ^ 
'  IVJr.  BuLBTJLiAN.  Indeed.  The^price  of .  interest  is  higher  for  .the 


smaller  borrowers.  ^  ^ 

Senator  Stevenso>\  CoiitinuingjMyrthe  ubsuiuptiuii  lhhl  mo  ijuuio 
fellow,  ithe  family  f  armei*,'is  a  moreellRient  prodiicer,  he  can  produce: 
at  a  lower  cost  tnan  the  large  fellow,  are  there  0ther  policies  of  the* 
Government  or  activities  of  governmental  agencies  which  discrimi- 
nate agaiilst  him  to  the  advantage  of  the.  large  corporation*?  The 
Labor  Department's  Farm  Labor  Service,  for  t):2Cample?  Do  they 
'help  the  little  fellow  ag  much  as  the  large  corporation?  . 

'  Mr.*BuLBULiAN.  I  can  answer  if  om  personal  experience  to  the  latter 
part  of  that  qufestiofi.  Rarely,  if  ever,  am  I  able  to  afet  any  help  from 
the  Farm  Labor)  Service  except  when  I  don't  need  it. 

Senator  S^pfv^xsox.  Except  when  y^^^ 

-Mr.3tTilBmj.\N\  Right  ;TV^  it,  they  don't  have>ny 

labor.  So  I  (W"^  eyien  ^bother  in ';ffi^^  es^cept  to  kid  myself  1 

liave  done  something  t^.tiyj' to  find  sc^ntie  labor.  As  far  as  I  an^  per-, 
sonally  concerned^  and  this  would  probably  be  tirue  of  a 'number  of 
other  farmers  m  my  area,  they  ccjjiijql.iprobably  close  up  the  Farm 
Lahbr  Service  and^-Ve  .Wouldn't  ii(lJS^  it.  " 

In  addition  to  tli^  firist?part  of  your^question,  I  think  much  of  the 
research^of  the  University  of  Calif oritia  is  aimed  at  the  Ijirge  farm. 
I  tliink  tliey  have  already  sold  mtpti^e  idea  thut  the  small  farmer 
is  down  the  drain,  so  they  had^Jbette'?*  Vhmk  of  research  for  the  large 
landowner.         '       ~      ,  a 

-  An  example,  there  will  be.,an)  implement  show  in  Tulare  next 
month  and  one  of  the  topics  that  will  be  discussed,  along  with  the 
showing  of  the  implements,  if  I  remember  the  exact  terms,  "Substi- 
tution of  Capital  for  Labor.,"  Much  of  the  machinery \that  will  be 
^hown  at  this  show,  some  of  which  was  developed  by  university  re- 
seaurch;  is  aimed  at  extremely  large  operations  and 'certainly  not  the 
atnall,  efficien|,  family  sized  operation.  , 

Senator  StovexsOX.  Yon  mentioned  imiversity  research.  Do  you 
have  any  opinions  about'the  activities  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
whom  those  activities  primarily  benefit?  , 

Mx.  BtTLBOTiAX.  On  this  short  notice,  no  specific  opinion,  unfortu- 
nately.     '  '         4         .  ' 

.Another  point  I  would  like  to  make,  Senator,  is  that  I  think  the 
free  enterprise  system  does  not  imply  merely  the  right  to  get  bigger; 
it  should  imply  the  right  tj^  get  started.  I  think  that  situation  no 
longer  prevails  in  agriculture.    ^  *  • 
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Senator  Stevensox.  You  made  Miat  point  very  eloquently,  Mr. 
Bullmliau,  in  your  statement.  And  I  think  it  is  a  most  significanjb 
aspect-of  onr  subcohmiittee  investigation.  You  have  pinpointed  many  ^ 
issues  that  I  am  hopeful  will  be  discussed  by  other  persons  as  we  ' 
proceed.  I  appreciate  your  help.  V  ,  / 

Tligjik  you  v.ery  liuich  for  iippearing.  here  this  mornings 
,  Senator  Stovt-txhox.  Our' next  witnesses  are  Mr.  George  Ballis,  a 
joiirnajist  from  Fresno;  Mr.  Harry  Miller,  an  attorney  from  San 
Francisco,  and  a^eonsultarit  to  Ralph  Nader;  and,  Mr.  Al  Krebs  orig- 
inally of  California  and  now  with  the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project  in  Washington,  J)^C>.  • 

These  gentlemen  will  foji-m  a  panel  to  discuss  ownership  of  land  in 
'California  And,  the  Nation,  the  difficulties  that  we  have  in  simply 
finding  ouy  who  owns  the  land,  and  about  the  implications  of  tlie  con- 
tinuing ti^nd  toward  ever-higlier  concentration  of  land  and  economic 
•and  polittcal  power  in  agriculture.     \  ^ 

Please(proceed  in  finy  order  you  like.' 

Mr.  mmA^.nA  hixye  a  general  summary  of  the  problem,  and  T  think 
th(nse  wo  gexUleineu  can  give  some  illustration  that  would  amplify 
trii.s^4mckf?r<m^^  / 

STATEMENT^  OP  HARRY  MILLER,  ATTORNEY/ SAJI FRANCISCO,  ^ 
,  CALIF, ,    ,      •  / 

.  Mn  MnxKR.  I  might  say  that,  while  I  am  glad  tlie  Btibcommittee  is 
here,  since  the  main  concern  of  the  hearin^^  is  located  outside  of  San 
Francisco,  you' should  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the'  agri-' 
cultural  regions  of  the  State,  and  I  am  glad  you  are  going  there.  I 
^Imyself  am  not  from  there  and  am  not  representive  of  its  problems; 
if^Uiything,  I  represent  the  urban  consumer  of  the  products  of  the 
land.^  '        •  ; 

The  work  that  I  did  on  the  Nader  study  took  place  in  1970.  1  did 
it  as<a  concerned  citizen,  inairtly  concerned  about  the  -developments 
in  the  State  relating  to  land  use,*but  not  necessarily  agricultural  land. 

One  of  the  main  questions,  we  started  out  with  was  wh(V>^Yns  the 
laiid  in  (California.  It  seemed  a  worthwhile  starting  point.  There  were 
some  debates,  (in  whether  we  should  go  into  making  an  .inventory  of 
this  material,'and  we  decided  to  g6  ahead  and  do  so. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  decidcnl  to  go  ahead  anjd  do  so  wasvihat  it 
was  so  very  hard  to  come  by  any  reasonable  estimates indications 
of  Aj-lio  owns  the  land  and  how  the  land  was  being  used*  We  all  kiiew 
it  was  being  used  in  a  way  th^t  concerned  and'  eyen  aggravated  xis, 
otherwise,  we  wouldn't  have  been  involved  in  a  stttdy.  So  we  set  out 
.  to  do  this  end,  as  I  say,  one  of  tlie  nu)St  remarkable  aspects  of  it  was 
that  there  was  really  no  \single  source  or  even  a  number  of  sources 
of  this  information,  and  it  was  particularly  discouraging- to  find  that 
the  regidatory  bodies  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  (xovernment  knew 
virt^ially  nothing  about  this  very  importaiit  economic  ingredient  of 
om*  lives,  namely,  land,  that  is;  its  ownership  and  its  use.  Those  who 
had  knowledge  and  infonuation  liad  great  qualms  attout  making  any 
of  it  available.  .  / 
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I  would  refer  to  the  XTSDA  which  has  information  about  the 
acreage  of  the  recipients  of  subsidies  which  seems  to  be  very  pertinent 
to  the  public  interest;  but  since  they  had  classified  it  as  a  trade  secret, 
itjvas  unavailable  to  us^  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  ac- 
cording to  them.      '  "  , 

Because  we  were  In  a  hurry  to  get  our  study  together,  we  don't 
have  a  chance  to  make  a  court  t^st  of  that  designation.  But  it  does 
illustrate  the  attitude  on  the  part  6i  the  people  who  are  supposed  to 
be  regiilat  ihg^  in  the  public  interest,  that  they  are  not  willing  to  co- ' 
operate  with  inquiril»s  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  that  regulation. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  are  talking  about  the  USDA,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

.  Mr.  MmCiER.  Yes.  .        '  i 


^  Senator  Stevenson.  Why  wouldn't  they  have 'every  reason  to  be 
cooperative?  What  reason  would' they  have  to  conceal  infonnation 
from  you?  > 

Mr.  Miller.  I  happen,  to  use  the  Nader  analysis  of  the  problem, 
wliich  is  that  they  are  controlled  by  the  agribusiness  lobbies,  and  the 
agribusiness  lobbi6s  get  away  with  what  they^^et  away  with  by  keep- 
ing it  as  much  in  the  dark  as  possibles  I  thilwc  that,  frankly,  is'the 
explanatioh  why  the  TTSDA  was  hiding  this  and  jyiving  tis  a:  lot 
of  trouble  about  finding  out  pertinent  facts  concerning^  the  use  ot 
land  arid  ownership.  ,  '  \ 

i  Senator  Stevenson.  Does  the  pSDA  know  wlio  owns  the  land  in 
California  or  how  much  the  corporations  own?  7/ 

Mi-.  Miller.  Yes,  they  certainly  do.  They  know  «wl#tJie  receivers 
of  subsidiaries  are,  what  the<acreage  is  for  the  calculation  of  subsidy 
and  so  on^ 

Senator  Stevenson.  But  not  all  fanners,  including  corporate  farmr 
ers  in  California,  receive 'crop  subsidies.  Probably  possibly  fewer  re- 
ceive^  them  in  this  State  than  in  other  States?       '  ^ 

MirxER.  Yes.-  '  , 

.  SoNye  had  tWs  problem, of  information  and  .knowledge. 'Another 
potential  source  w^as  tW  State  utilities  commijjsion.  There  is  abso-^ 
lutely  no  reason  why  the  State  utilities  commission  shouldn't  have 
at  hand  information  about  acreage  tinder  the  control  of  utilities,  to 
make  sure  the  titilities  are  using  the  land  according  to  the  mandates 
under  which  they  operate,  namely,  to  provid^j  the  public  services  that 
th(*y  ai-^  charged  with  providing.  Ilow'ever,  tjie  same  condition  exisjts. 
They  have  a  rough  idea,  in  terms  of  dollar  value,  how  much  land  is  in 
a  given  utility's  portfolio.  They  have  no  idea  how  it* is  being  used. 

The  SEC?  has  made  a  very  interesting  jnquiry  into  one  of  the 
utilities  in  the  State  which  has  diversified  into  corpbrate  land  hold- 
in|r,  agribusiness,  and  a  numl>er  of  fields  completely  undated  to  pro- 
vision of  electricity  and  gas.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  conclusion" 
(y£  thifj  investigation  is  going  to  be,  but  the  utility  has  obviously 
strayed  far  away  from  its  mandate  and  the  terms  of  its  exemption 
from  the  Public  TTtility  Holding  Company  Act.  /  , 

if'oincidentally,  the  company  found  its  diversifications  into  land 
very  lucrative.  That  is.why  they  went  into  it.  The  stock  began  to  rise 
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to  improve  Itlieir  incojine.  Another  very  •interesting  incident  is.  that 
this  utility  (has  apparently  cornered  the  market  in  pistachio  mit* 
prodtiction  pnd  they  were  going  to  be  able  t6  use  their  monopoly 
Jwsition  to  ixact  monopolistic  profits.  That  is  an  instance  of  the  moti- 
vation l)ehind  this  movement  of  corporations,  conglomecates,  into 
agricnlturel  It  is  c\jery  easy  way  of  carving  out  a'naturalanonopoly. 
If  you  havt  a  piece  of  land  suitable  only  for  g^'()^ying  pistachio  nuts 
ami  you  cm  quietly  go  in  and  buy  out  all  of  the  farmers  trying  to 
eke  out  a  living  on  small  acreage  and  combine  it,  then' the  world  i» 
yours.     .  f  " 

SenatorpxpvExsox.  Before  we  move  off  the  point,  yoiiiaid  ^Jiat  at 
the  Federil  level,  USDA  either  won't  tell  you  or  doei?n't  know  about 
the  ownership  of  land  by  corporations.  YouMlave  ^^aid  now,  if  I  under- 
stand ypm  there  are  no"  govepnmental  ageiici'es  in  the  iState  of  Cali- 
fomia  tojprovide  you  with  this  iiiforniati^m.^Eveu  the  regiililtory 
agehcies  flc^u't  have  facts  in  the  case  of  thcirVegirlated  industries, 
is  that  rfeht?  '         ~  ^  .  ' 

Mr*  iVIiLU':h.  That  is  precisely  thq,  point  I  am  making. 
•  Senator HTCVKNsoN'.JIave  you  trieil  the  Census  BureaUj  or  the  ajjri- 
cultural  rensus  in  progress?  Does  that  agency  have  the  information 
on  land jrnvnership  by  corparaticms?     *  ^  , 

^Stu.KK.  We  did  this  work  in*  10^^  in  the  sunmier,  auU  wc  had 
a  limitelritmount  of  tiuu*  to  get  the  itiformation  together,,!  (lon^t 
recall  pfrsonally  hiU'in^  any  contact  wifh  the  (Vnsus  Bur(*au. 
W.e  weiit  tp  the  people  \\^ho  had  the  information  that  we' felt—well, 
wc*  to  orgaiiizations  we  f^it  Sv<>uld  be^mbst  Uk^^^ 
their  duties,  to  have  the  in^ormtaion/  ' 

TheKVnrsus  Bureau  ^seemed  to  us  .such  a  general  souire  that  they 
might  pave  it,  but  then  they  might- not,  S()  ^ye  niight  as  well  go  to 
the  priniary  resixnisible  agency^^a  utility  cominission  with\respect  to 
utilities,  tlie  FSDA  with  respect  <t>  subsidy  rec^ivars,  and  so  on.  " 

Senlitor  Stkvionson.  I  think  your  assumpti^m  that  thW  miglit  not 
•have  rhe  information  is  a  reasonable  one.  The  (>nsus  Bureau,  foo, 
does' nof  have  the  information;  they  don't  know  who  (j^ns  the  land. 

Mij.  Mirj.iCK.  I  doirt  sec^  any  i-easbn  why  they  shoidiln't  know.  .But 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  Vc^uctance  on  the'  (Vnsf[s  BureaU^j  part 
to  make  an  ad(»(iuate  .niventory  even  of  hunum  beings  in  tliis  country, 
a  giknt  de'iil  of  conqUaint  from  minority  groups  in  Califonm  who 
feel|they  vver(vcomi)letely  slighted  an'd  inid(»r(*oimted  in  tl\^'(Vnsus, 
A  <l/)u't  know  that,  at  thi.s  stage,  we  can  expect  tlieni  to  do  a  nnich 
mmv  adc(|uate  job  on  agriculture,       *  ^  •  •  * 

Jiut  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  spotlight  has  been  turned  on  on 
agriculture  in  California.  I  thinlr  it  is  very  healthy  phenomenon  be- 
cnliHe  in  bringing  to  light  these  deliciencies  in  our  knowledge,'  at  least, 
viK\  can  piece  them  together,  as  we  tried  to  do  \yith  the  ^^ader  report,  i 
IT  have  to 'say  we  didn't  go  aroimd  in  various,  counties  and  make 
inventories.     '  ,  * 

I  Senatcn*  S'n:vKN'S(JX.  Would  that  be  jiossible? 
/ .  Mr.  Mii.i.Ki?.  It  would  be  fiossible,  ves.  It  \vouldn't  be  practical, 
I  think.  '   ,  / 

Senator  Stkvkvsox,  It  would  be  impossible  in  my  State  of  Illinois 
because  of  the  use  of  land  trusts.  Ownership  of  land  is  conunonly 
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concealed  for  this  re.ason  in  Illinois.  I  don't  kno\v^  about  otlier  States. 

Mr.  Miller.  It's  happened  here,  but  I  think^it  is  probably  less 
.common,  and  we  tried  to  use  certain  deductive  techniques  in  our  own 

.  survey.  We  used  secondary  sources  such  as  Metzger's  map,  on  which 
ownership  is  plotted,  in  countieS  wliere^ne  entity  controls  large  imits 
of  landrSecondly,  we  used  the  assessor's  offices  to  the  extent  we  could. 
Assessors  don't  keep  records  from  which  figures  on  ownershin  and 
use  are  readily  derived;  but  sometimes  old  hands  in  the  offices,  ]ust  as 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  have  this  iirformation  at  their  fin-* 
gertips  and  \^uld  share  it  with  you.  Tliere  js  certainly  no  statutory 
obligal^ion  for  them  to  do  ft;  it  is  just  the  (luestion  of  'familiarity. 

Then  we  sent  aroimd  a  number  of  questionnaire^  to  which  we  got 
some  very  interesting  answers.  The  first  ouestion  we  askei3  peopl^^'i^aff 
what  acreage  they  owned.  We  developca  a  list  of  landholders  from 
vanous  registers  and  indexes.  Most  of  the  first  iiuestionnaires  came 
.back  unanswered,  so  we  tried  to  mak^  our  questions  more  specific  by 
giving  a  figure  which  was  our  best  estimate,  based  on  all  we  knew 
about  4in  individual  or  a- comj^any,  the  land  they  owned,  and  asked 
them  to-^erify.  We  got  better  results  wijtli  that,  arid  a  lot 'of  our  data 
checked  out  what  we  got  from  the  secondary  sources. 

So  the  general  picture  tlfat  emerged  was  one- of  concentration.  We 
iound  tiiat  25  corporations  owned  14  percent  of  the  privatdy-owned " 

'land  of  the  State.  W6  came  out  with  29  corporations  owning  21  per- 
cent of  the  cropland^of  the  State.  There  are  about  12  million  acres 
of  cropland.  Actually,  there  was  a  USDA  survey  of  corporate  farms 
that  indicated  timt  they  owned  an  even  hightlsr  percentage;  45  corpo- 
rate .fi^rms  owned  61  percent  of  the  prime  faWiland  in  the  State.  So 
there  h  n  great  deal  of  concentration  existinfi  at  the  moment  and,  on  ' 

Hop  of  that,  there  seems  to  be  a  trend  steadily  Increasing  over  the  last 
decade. 

The  SQCovd  characteristic  of  ownership  was  the  fact  that  the  new 
owners  who  have  ^concentrated  the  land  into  thei^)  hands  seein  to  bo 
large  corporate  owners.  That  is  something  vou  mentioned  ip  ydur 
opening  staf^piient,  and  I  won't  go  into  that  m  greater  detail. 
^  Sennitor  STOraxiiox.  Is  the  corporate  ownership  of  land  principally 
m  fritlts  ondyVegetables.  as  opposed  to  feed  gram,  cotton,  and  other 
crops?  .  . 

Mr.  MilLejj.  That  is  a^qusstion  that  X  can't  answer  offliand,  I  don't 
know.  My  impression  is  that  the  corporate  ownership  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed l>ecausc  you  iiave  probably  a  sitilation  where  it  is  greater  in 
the  grama  and  the  other  cash  crops  such  as  cotton,  sugar,,  and  so  on, 
because  you  have  to  have  a  larger  basic  imit  to  reach  minimum  effi- 
ciency. It  IS  only  uroimd  700 'acres,  as  opposed  to  100  acres  in  tlm 
vegetables  and  fniits.  -  '  ■ 

^  Senator  Stfa'enson.  If  you  co.uld  furnish  us  at  some  point  with 
further  information  on  the  distribution  of  the  pattern  of  corporation 
ownership  according  .to  activity  in  agriculture,  it -might  be  helpf&l. 
^  Another  aspect  of  your  testimony  that  I  l>elieve  should  be  reflected 
m  our  hearing  record  is  that  wh'en  we  talk  al>out  coq)orate  ownership, 
we  are  not  talking  about  the  family  corporation,  we  are  talking  about 
the  big  corporations  and  conglomerates. 
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Mr.  MuXKK.  TJmt'is^  an  important  distinction  to  make,  and  we  have 
TV  statistic  on  that  wliicli  indirated  that  of  the  corporate  ownership 
o^(»r,half  was  hy  corporationn  that  had  most  of  their  business  in  other 
fiekl^  than  agriculture.  So  there  is  ty  very  heavy  incidence  of  owner- 
ship by  the  .coiifrloiuerate  corporation  which  k  operating  primar- 
ily in  industriaraiul  or  (commercial  fields  and  secondarily  in  .agricul- 
ture. I  will  submit/  for  the  record  an  excerpt  from  i)age  11-50  'of  the 
Nj^der  report,  Avhifh  indicates  souie  of  tlie  stntistics  you  heed. 

(The  iifformatian  referred  to  follows:) 

.  /         :  •  - 


(Excerpt  from  page  11-50  of  the  N«der  report) 

•    f  ' ,  .■  '  ^-  ■ 

I'hob^ rcGUlts  were  roleaaod  in  nocerabor  of  1970  in  . 
"A  Statistical  Profile  of  California  Corporate  Ittrmo," 
cited  In' Chapter  I^,  above.    The  findlncs  revealed  an  extra- 
ordinary and  Incroac^ing;  oharo  of  California* d  agriculture  in 
corparate  handa.    TaWle  21  indloates  that  from  one  fourth  to  ^  * 
one  third  of  cropland  production  from  Callfornia'a  57,289 
total  farms  comea  from  1,67-3^  corporate  farms  •  Corporate 
farmo  accouut  for  35.6jC  of  Galifornia'o  corn,  29. 5*  of  all 
othar  grains,  32. 5X  of  potafccoo,  29v5JC  of  augar  beeta, 
'  23.2J?  of  atrawberrleo,  38JiJt  of  cotton,  29.9*  of  citrus, 
2k,2%  of  tomatoGcj,  62. 3*  of  ^IDttuce,  89.2X  of  melono,. 
•3^.6^  of  carrots,  etc.       Theoe  l«\'ol3  iiave  otjeadlly  incroaaed. 
They  now  control  6.1  million' acreo,  according  to  the  Report's  - 
^estimate.  »  ,  *  '^-^ 

More  Important,  though^  io  the  nature       the  new  corporate 
farm.    Plr3t346.^S  of  Caliifl^aia'G  agricultural^  corporationa 
operatp  farms  in  two  otatca  or  more*    Twonty-fiyc  percent 
operate  thorn  in  four  states 'or  more.    Second,  20JC  of  the 
corporationo  do  more  than  farm.    Significantly,  this  20* 
oqntrolo  one  half  of  tbe  acreage  held, by  corpoi*ato  farms, 
2b7,000  ucrea  art'  held  by  corporationo  engaging  In  agribuslneao 
on  the  olde,  averaging -2,^153  aftretj  po*r  farm.    Iliose  engaged 
In 'Other  busineco  -unrelated  to  agriculture  hold  2,38^i,000  acres 
and  average  16,553  acres^  An  additional  small  ^mbor  are 
engaged  'both  in  agribuslnesG  and  other  non^farm  related 
bus'lnooG    .  .Corporate  fSctfia  engaged  In  Jus^  farming  hold 
2,86.6,00m  acros,  averag3TSs;2,293  acrOQ.  ^Further,  those 
corporations  confined  to  farming  x^ent- one  half,  oi^  their  land. 
Those  engaged  in  othe^r  business  rent  less  than  15JC  of  their 
land  and  own  the  remainder.    Thii'd,39?  of  farming  corporations 
are  controlled  by  another  corporation  or  by  unrelated  . 
individuals  ("Other  Controlled).    Once  agdln,  thi6  39< 
nonr-famlly  group  is  much  larger  in  sise,  averaging  8,^8l*a'cres  . 
as  opposed  to  2,92^1  acres  per  family' contx^olled  farm  and 
1,690  acres  per  individual  controlled  farm.    The  "other 
controlled"  farm  accounts  for  about  AOJC 'of  corporate  crop 
production  from  fewer  and  lax?gcr  farms . ("Other  controlled" 
farms  are  larger  for  eighteen  of  the  twenty-fGur  c^ops  surveyed.) 
"Other  controlled"  farms  account;  for  -SilJt  of  California's  cor- 
porate farrt  Guttle  production,        of  J,tg  beef  cows,  55* 
of  yearling  oattlo  .and  substantial  poreonta.gon  of  milk 
cows*  hogs,  sows,  broilei's,-  hens,  turkey  and  ahoopi 

In  summaiVi  the  once  minor  involvement  of  the  congiom*' 
erate'^farriing  corporation  is  .minor  no  longer,  Cot^porationo 
eng^iged  in  other  business  enterprises  and  eon^ollod  by 
unrelated  individuals  or  other  corporations  nc;^  hold  5ub« 
stantlaX  aoreaco  and  account  for  substantial  shares  of  crop 
and  13?veotoGk  production.    They  own  most  of  the  land  th*y 
farm,  wlt^  much  larger  than  average  farms.    Wny.  iJlBo  wm^a 
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Mr.  Miu.Ktt.  Concurrently  with  this  trend  in  ownership,  there^  - 
a  loss  of  the  prime  apjricultural  land  at  a  very  quick  rate  in  fixe 
State  here.  Nojvvthat  is  a  fact  that  1ms  created  a  pjreat  deal  of  dispute 
among  the  people  of  the  Nader  Task  Force.  Some  people  jloif  t  think 
it  is  too  serious  a  problem :  Tlie  State  has  a  lotivf  prime  af?ricultural ' 
land,  and  there  is  iio^arcity  factor  here,  ancTsoon. 

My  own  impression  is  that  it  is  probably  d  very  adverse  .factor,  Ix^- 
cause  what  happens  is  you  have  the  pro(hiction  l)einj;  i)ushed  into 
mar/?inal^  soils.  It  means  that  jrreater  economic  costs  are  develoi)ed 
in  developinfj  this  marginal  soil  and  there  are  humait  costs  in  tlie 
sense  tliat  more  fertilizers,  chemical  fertilizers,  and  pesticides,  have 
to  l)e  used  to  get  this  marginal  land' into  pro(hiction»  SoSL^think  that  • 
^  'is  also  an.  a(i verse  devehrpmeut^  - 

I  don't  know  what  your  sul>committee  or;  the  Federal  (Jovennnent 
can  do  about  that.  Ow.  of  tlie  things  I  think  is  tha*  the  subsidies 
which  encourage  this  corporate  movenitjnt  into  agriculture  should 
,    denfinitely  b(».  curtailed.  One  of  tlie*subsidies  that  has  n^ade  it  attrac- 
;  tive  to  push  production  into  the  marginal  areas  is  the  water  subsidy. 
It  is  a  combination  of  subsidies ' 

Senator  Stkvkn'SonC  By 'water  subsidies,  you  mean  among  other 
things,  i^lurfailure  to  enforce  the  100-acre  limitation?  ' 

Mr^  IMiUJJij.  Yes.  The  subsidies  and  the  tax  structure  are  really  the 
cause  for  the  corporation  to  l)e  interested  in  agriculture.  The>;  ar6 
really  iilterestcd  in  land.  I  can't  sav  they  are  interested  in  agricul- 
ture) agriculture  is  an  endeavor  on  liuulj  it  is  attractiv<a*to  them,  Imfe 
most  of  them  are  holding  this  land  for  speculative  ])uri)<)ses.  Sooner 
or  later  they  would  Hftc  to  turn  it  over  and  reap  th(5;si)eculator\s 
profits  on  tfie  land.       ^  m.t^-^ 

Senator  Stkvkxsox.  J)id  you  also  examine  in  your  sttulies  the  in- 
vasion of  vurjtl  America  by  corporations  with  other  purposes,  namely,  ^ 
the  exploitatioti  of  timber  and  mineral  resources,  or  the  d(»yelopm(»nt 
of  recreational  facilities?  *  , 

Mr,  Aiiui:n.  Yes.  We  have  a  lot  of  mat(»rial  on  that  in  the  Nader 
report,  on  power  and  land  in  California.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  cori)o- 
rate  developers >(uul  subdividers  have  moved  into  the  countryside  of 
California  and  bought  it  \\p  and  tried  to  subdivide  it.  Thoy  sub- 
divided ov(4'  KHMHJO  acr(»H  and  there  are  i)robably  less  than  ii,0(H) 
buildings  that  have  been  built  on  these  lots.  This  is  being  reflected  in 
the  mark(»tj)lace  now.  'Fhe  result  is  the  massive  <lecline  and  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  recnsitional  home  builders,  su(»h  as  Hoise  Cascade, 
and  that  has  its  own  iiroblems,  because  tb(»y  have  lH»en  i)ushed  to  more 
^  and  more  extravagant  sales  t(»chniques,  extravagant  financing  tech- 
niques. . 

M  far  as  the  quality  of  the  land  goes,  my  impression  is  that,  by 
and  large,  speculativ(»  "i)i'essure  has  been,  concentrated  more  in  land 
that  will  hav(»  a  trade-off  value  in  recreation,  as  opposed  to  agri-  , 
culture.  ^  >  '  . 

Mr. Chairmaii,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  .submit  for  the  record 
a  selection  of  materials  from  the  Nader  Rei)ort  on  Power  and  Land 
In  California,  together  with  an  analysis  by  Mary  Claire  Clark  of 
so(»iol()gical  palt(»rnH  on  various  types  of  (^iiliforiiia  farms. 

(The  hiformation  referred  to.*  except  for  the  excerj)ts  from  the 
Nader  repoj't,  which  appear  in  the  appcaidix.  follows :)        ,  -  > 
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BACKaROUND  ON  SOCOLOQICAIi  PATTERNS  OP  CALtPORNIA  FARMS 

(By  Mary  Claire  Clark,  aoooclat©  of  Ralph  Nader 's^ Center 

Btudy  of  responsive  law  and  member,  of  the  California 
Pofrer  and  Land  Project;  Berkeley,  Calif.) 

In  order  to  understand  California  agri-culture,  it  is 
necesoary  ^iret  to  ^nder^ttod    Boa.-;:othxrv^  abouu' Gali-forAia 
foras.    Ktmy  uxloan  dwellers^  incluain£;  aoat  ro^itxci^,. 
krixKXMxtkact  are  unaware., of  the  many  aifferent  kir.dc  of  ^'orJSiQ 
found  in  the-sfate.    DeBcrioad  below  are  a  fev  s:tKX>ii:>:^'^^xn  ' 
Mtx±xxsixxnmxfxK  examples  of  California  f^rms.    Even  this  view 
"iB  too  sxmple.    The  number  of  variations  on  these  patterns 
muot  be  almost  as  great  as  the  number  of  forms  i;i  the*  stote. 

1>    The  traditional  "family  farm" 
OGiircol  of  advice    '  Goverr^ental  eant^nt^  * 


Agiociatoa 


Asiriculturall 


A^^riculuuro 


Irrigating 


Picking 


Despite  the  trend  toward  "factoriea  in  the  fiold", 
thore  are  otilX  many  growers  in  California,  whoce  forxu  ir.  ti\€r>^ 
cuGtle,  who  live  on  the  premises  and  spend  many  houro  dr^^vin^ 
trf'Ctors  and  other  equipment,  and  who  have  a  peraoncl  hand  z^i 
all  r.haseo  of  their  farm/a 'opoi'ation.    The  Calif  orniu  Paz-i;; 
Durouu  Po4loi*atipn  and  the  state  Dept.  of  /.grxculturc  lyouL"*?!  h»vc 
.uo  boli^Tiwe  that  this  kind  of  farm  is  almost  univeroal.'^^Jn 
one  very  important  way,  the  American  dream  of  tlie 'family  farm 
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doee  not  correopond^'fQ  reality.    In  the  droom,  thc*ffji..u.jy  ^  ' 
farmer  itJ^Cfioisted  by  hio  oons,  who  will  ono  day  inherit  ti.*i  • 
fc'ra.  fi^ci  him.  .  In  practice,  most  farmero'  conG  hr.vo  ^Tono  jiic»ary   ,  ! 
to  college  or  the  cities  and  left  the'faym/orover.    Tx.o  'fanaor  y 
is  aasiijteci  by  a  handyman  who  can/a  little^ of  evcry^tinj  that  • 
necdfl  to  be  done  throughout  the  year*    The  farmer  and  Inu  hwdynrn 
hire  temporary  workers  U)  help  during  the  harvoat  time.  Uiere 
XK  little^  i-fi-Ttr.y^  communication  between  the  SpaniGh-^j^ettJC-inc 
tesiporary  wor;cor8,and  the  farmer  and  hio  jcxxiaatx  Bnclic|)irtSpce>Ki5^^ 
permanent  hando#        y  ^  .  / 

•  Barge  Dole^propriotorVQr  pa3:^tnerahip  frrm 


ruBurcoai:Qf  odvico  fgKXxit    |  l^T  GWeiimenj^^^ 

L        0  fl_  in  Jl )      i  ,r^^           _ag,i",.l^     ,    >  J 


rsi:>raycy^j  p^t^   jralnaogs  [    jilcUers  ] 

'j?hi3  pattern  io  doubtSiOcoly  more  oommon  than -the  fxrot* 
The  farm  or  rcnijh  4n  larger.    The  '^jrower  still  livcG  on  the 
preraioto,  but  caniiot  maintain  •ipcroonal  oupervioion  of  all 
aopoGtG  of  his  operation^    Ho  concentrateo  on  certain  ;L^opccta> 
pxuaarilyv^fcaleo,  laA  delecatco  tuo  reat  to  a  foreman  or  ocriec 
of  foremen  anwwerable  to  a  head  foreman  or  i^xi^uxxxMmx  superintendent. 
The  foremen  hire  temporary  workers  to  cultivatb,  irrigate,  spray," 
thin,  and  harvcflt»i  the  cropn.  ,The  temporary  workers  ore 
rec:iono3.ble  only  to  the  oub-fareman  and  have  little  if  ctny 
*  contact  with  the  ouperintendent,  much  lece  the  owner  himtieir. 
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3 .    All n e n t  e c  Ir  nd  "i  ord ,  c  or  nor.^  u  i  on'  f  r 


Soarces  (»P  advice 
.        as  ^in'^  (1) 


fttt  Control 
Optra  t:or» 


J  or 

1  Sup^rinctndcnt: 

anao^MrT 
contrac-ftd 


Oi;-?ar« 
L«t)or 

Contraitor 

IThe  dominating  charactoridtic  of . thia  f pto  10  that 

the  3tt  owner  i»  not  a  faraer  ct  all.    (The  land  io,  owned  ty  a 

doctor^  dentiit,  lawyer,  baseball 'play^^r,  or  someone  elwe  hundred* 

0?  ffixles  away  as  a  tax  refuge,  a  place  to  relry*^ti  woekondb, 

and  ao  forth.    Or  the  land        be  owned,  not  by^an  identifiable 

inelivi4ual9i  but  by  a  corporation  or  inveetrr.cnt  coupany  for 

opeculati?5e  purpooea.    The  owner  haa  no uhms      ^  /v;;.th  Hmscxwxmnx 

the  day-to-day  problems  of  farm  operation.         lu.^...,  &lI 

o..^c  over  to  a  sianagez;  who  £.ay  be  fuXl-.timft  ar.d  livxxiu  on  the 

hola":in^;£5  or  r?.rt-tiae,  manGfiirig  farjfin  fur  ix^vfral  Cii/c»2iitoe 

' 

Irmd'Iorcic  at  or.co.    '2he  canogcr  ii.ay  hxre  a  frri.  laoor  co/itr:  ctor 

I        the  nececsary     ^  - 
tjt  recruit/oeasonal  woricers.xzMsxxxjc   aoT.r  rit  jxr  doe&  n^i 

knov;  r.nd  dooo  not  care  where  the  contractor  ree-ruxts  tbt  tab3rcr«t 

whrt  icindlof  people  they  are,  or  even  how  k\ii.\y  ther«  ire; 

under  the  piece-rate  oyotea  of  payraont,  it  xo  ttll  t*)*  te 

the  manager.    Total  labor  coeto  are  the  Q'ko  v,::eth«r  2b  skilled 
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ZJ^^rkcrs  work  a. full  day  and  make  good  wanofj.t  "^JO  .workers  wcte:k  /  . 

vO^i;^  hj^lf  a  day,  fior' 75  totally  inexperii3ncj?&  v,'orker 5  ^mhXt  o round" 

•    ih^  "be  a  nearly  complete  turnover  in  the  wpr-fc  force  6ach  d 

i^nd.mafe  miserable  wages./  Alternati'<rely,  raanogers  witl%  very  ^ 

heavjifeifepr  demands  may  .send  an  agent  to  t}ie  r^exican  border    •     .  *  ^* 

forecruit^  green  cjird^rs"  .    These  men  arrive  wiiWrtt  tVi^x*"        W  * 

families  and  are  housed  and  fed  on 'the  3?anch  in  arir^y-si^le 

"barracks*    !)fhey  have  almost  no  contact  with  the  society  around 

'  '  -  \  % 

them.    aSkKMxmscyxliK  ^o  date,  the  owners  \t  corporjjte  fOrmS"  have 

"been?  aliaost  totally  insulated  from  the  social,  health,  and  eoologicai 

^  implicati^ons  of  their  land  ownership. 

v  '  4.  "Ass  obi  at  ion"  or  "i?ooperative"  farm  ^  -  . 


SQiirces  of  advice 
as  in  (l)  A 


Association 

Governmental  contacts 
,  as^^  (1)  


Field 
Men 


Spraying, 
OCher  Spocial 
Services 

3?iclc^-c 

ForcmQa 


:  This  icind  of  farm  is  psirticxaarly  common*  in  the 
-dxtrus  industry f  although  almonds,  walnuts,  avocados,  and 


certain,  other  crops  hlso  have  sti;6ng'*A3S0ciatipns"  of    Co  operative  sV' 
to  j^ich  landowners  may  turn  over  all  their  respons^bili'^ie? 
if  they  wish.    Under  this  pattern,  the  absented*  owner/  of  an 
orchard  grove  in  Tulaap County,  for  example,  may  hay'e  the  choice 
of.  joining  the  Sirathmore  Sunifist  Associationr  the  Blue  Goose 
Association, '^or  remaining  independent .    He  haj/ no  interest  in 


BEST  GOPYIvAIUBLE 


or  aptitude  for  supervisiftg  "his  own  axgdixzactijaK  orcharJ,  so 

he  si^s  "Up  with  Siuilcist.    jProm  this  moment  i  every  phase  of 

.     •  the  *  *. 

the  operation  ijfl  cared  f.or  Ijy/Ass 00 iat ion:    irrigating,  pruning, 

disking,  spraying,  and  marketing,    a)he  owner  does  not  need  to   

^      hire  anyone  to  stay  on  the  farm,  or  invest  in  any  eouipment  ' 

unless  he  feels  it  is  to  his  advantage.    At  the  end  of  the  season 

Association  boolckeepers  c^culate  the  value  of  the  seirvices 

rendered  "by  the  Association  to^jihis  landownery  the  price  vhich  ' 

his  fruit  has  lar ought  in  the  marketplaice,  and  pay  hia  the  differenc 

Most  of  the  key  decisions  in  the  farm's  pperation 

ere  made  by  roving  fieltf  representatives  of  , the  Association* 

They  decide  when  an  orchard  is  ready  for  picking,  and  how  much 

'    is  to  be  picked*  (Citrus  operates  under  a  pro  rate  system  whereby 

limited 

the  price  is  maintained  by  releasing  only  a  xywccfjqMfc  amount 

of  fruit  each  day  throughput  the  season;  ?see  section    of 

thiaf  chapter  for  market  orders)    The  representatives  decide  » 
!>      w^en  an  orchard  should  be  spra/ed  with  pesticides,  what  it 
should  be  sprsy^ed  with  and  the  amoiint. 

Crew  leaders  employed  by  the  AssopiatiBh  recruit .  the 
necessary  seasonal  help.    A  cr^w  leader  may  take  his  workers 
to  several  different  orchards  in  the  same  day,    The  seasonal 
woBker  may.  work  for  the  same  crew  leader  year  in  and  year  out, 
Thi^  emi>loyment  system  probably  xx^dckK  aurr  offers  the  £fxxm 
worker  more  s"l^ability  than  the  other  three  •    Acctirate  and' 
'frequent  c onuminicatior^  between  the  Association's  field 
'reprecentntives  and ^%he"  crew  leaders,  and  thus  the*  seasonal 

-  '  ■ .    fo  •    ■  \      ^        .    ,  :  • 

workersr  is  essential  tmx  the  heklth  and  safety  of  the  farm 
workers  in  these  orchards.  - 
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WHO  WORiCS  OK  CALIFORNIA'S  S'AiU^^iS? 

TOOjOOO  .  . 

IChe/men,  women  ^  and  children  who  labor  ±n  Califorriia 

jfiilds  r.re  rs  v^^ried  a^group,  culturally,  ethnically,  «J^- 

linguistically,  as  the  populcttion  of  New  York:  City.    In  tb© 

Imperial  Valley,  almost  ail  agricultural  lahor  ia  performed  . 

by  Mexican  men,  many  of  wfiom  commute  Across  the  border  every 

day.    In  certain  highly  seasonal  crops  grota  in  .areas  farther 

north,  such  as  cherries  in  San  Joaquin  County  or.pencixes  in 

*    (or  "Anglos'!^ 

Stanslaus  County,  there  are  primarily  Caucasians/  wor*i«ing  as 

mah-and-wif e  teams.    Perhaps  it  is  Tulare  Cqunty  that  includes 

California 

the  mast  representative  cross-section  of  jKii  the  maqjmcxgxBnsijJS 
xxxtHK  t^rm  labor  force. ^ 

Many  Filipinos  live  in  the  southern  end  of  ^Dulrre 
County.    Teviston  is  a^  farm  community  in  the  centerjof  the  county 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Negroes^^    In  Strathmore,  Plainvifem, 
and  several  other  places  there  are  sizable  enclaves  of  Anglos 
many  of  whom  are  still  worlting  in  agriculture  after  migrf'ting 
from  the  Bust  Bowl  xxxikK  during  the  1930' s.    ihere  are  a  few 
American' Indians  and  Puerto  Ricans.    But  the  majority  of  farm 
worxersy  iH  Tulare  County  as  in  California  and  indeed  the  entire 

Southv/est,  are  persons  of  Mexican  extraction. 

■     •  ■ . 

Many  of  the  Mexicans  are  first  generation  immigrants: 

■  '  .  . .      ■  ■      "  *  '  ■• 

born  in  Mexico  but  now  living  permanently  in  the  U.S.  either  as 

naturalized  citizens  on  with  visas.    Many  are  second  or  even 

third  generation:    bom  in  the  U.S.,  but  unable  to  move  out  of 

the  farm  labor  force  becuase  of  education^  disadvantages  and 

society  at  large-.  . 
the  ethnic  prejudices  of  iiuExXiMiatcfltKXHiix^cBtxJt  Still  others 

are  "green  Carders;"    citizens  of  MexiCoWo  enter  with  visas 

'  supposedly  obligating  them  to  remain  in  the  US,  but  who  in 

feet  return  to  tjjeir  families  in  Mexico  three  or  four  months 
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each  irear.    Finally  there  are  a  large  but  indeterminable 

-    , number -of  "wetbacks,"  illegal  entr;5nta  who  are'subSect  to 

immedif>te  deportation  'if.  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 

Service  XKxiMLadMKi'^alcea  action  against  them.    Ssiployruent  of 

"green  carders"  and  '^•wetbacks"  in  California  aericulvare  la ' 

-     •      .  ^  labor 

discussed  m  greater  detail  in  the  section  oVsubsidiea  to 

agrictatura-  in  California. 


/ 
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Senator  STEVExaoN.  Fine.  Before  we  hear  from  Mr,  Ballis,  we  will 
insert  your  full  statenfient  in  the  record  at  this  point*  ^ 
(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Miller  follows :) 
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TKSTIMOUY  before  U,S,  Sen.  SulDcoitunittGe  on  Migratory  Labor 
San  jprancisco,  January  11,  1972  : 

% 

•Harry  Miller 

1  Rayburn  St.-  .  ' 

San  Francisco  CA  94114 

•  Nader  TasUforce  in  California 
California  Action,,  Inc. 

"  228  McAllister  St,*Rm.  205 

•  San  Francis^jo  CA  94102 

-        .  ■   :      •  . 

*   ■         .  ■  » 

!•  Land  (XvnerGhip>  Use*  and  Distribution  '  ' 

.  Private  owners  Control  about  51%  of  the  total  area  of 
California,    Of  the  remainder,  the  federal  government:  owns 
44%r  the  state  and  *ocal  governments,  5t,     In  the  last  decade 
federal  holdings  have  declined  about  51. 

A  striking  feature  of  private  land  in  California  is    .  ^ 
that  so  little  is  kjiown  about  its  ownership,  use  and  distri- 
bution*   The  work  of  the  Uader  Team  appears  to  be  the  first 
effort  to  take  a  systematic  inventory.    These  facts  are  re- 
markable in  light  .of  the  £!xistence  of  .  many  regulatory  bodies 
for  which  knowledge  of  land  ownership"  and  use  is  integral  to 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.    Chapter  One  of  the  Nader  Report 
on  Power  and  Land  in  California,  which  is  attached  hereto  as 
Exhibit  A  and  is  incorporated  herein  by  reference,  describes 
the  state  of  information  about  land  ownership  and  use  in  greater 
detail^ and  the  methods  of  thq  Nader  foam  used  to  expand  the 
existing  material*  « 

The  res.ults  of  the  Nader  Team's  Vork,  summarized  in  ^ 
Exhibit  A  and  presented  in  detail  in  the  Appendices  theretp, 
which  are  attached  hereto  as  Exliibit  B  and  are  incorporated  herein  . 
by  reference,  confirm  the  trend  to  concentration  of  land 
ownership  in  the  hands  of  a  fqw  corporatiq^ns  that  has  been  ^ 
observed  by  others.    Twenty-'five  corporations  own  at  least 
14%  of  the  privately  owned  land  of  the'  state;  257  entities  . 
control  25%. # 
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High  as  these 'figures  aro,  they  probably  understate  the 
degreed  of  coneentration  6f  ownership  of  agricultural  lands • 
According  to  the  Nader  Report,  of  the  12  million  acres  of 
cropland  in  the  state,  twenty-nine  corporations  own  21%; 
seventy-five  corporations  own  27%?  and  220  entities 
oim  35%  on  a  cuTiiulativo  basis.    By  contrast,  in  its  profile^ 
,  of  California  farms  published  in  19^ro  the  U.S.  Department  of  . 
Agriculture  found  that  fortyrgivc  corporate  farms,  representing  % 
■  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  state, 
controlled  61%  of  the  prime  farm  land.  . 

With  respect  to  commercial  forest  land  in  the  state,  the 
same  pattern  obtains:  twenty  firms  own  43%  of  all  private 
commercial  forest  land,  a.s  compared  with  twenty-three  owners 
of  the  same  percentage  area  in  1963. 

Another  indicator  of  the  concentration  in  holding  of 
agricultural  land  is  the  steadily  increasing  average  acreage 
of  California  farms.    Inspitc  of  the  fact  that  numerous  studies 
show  that  efficiency  does  not  requfre  large  acreage  and  that 
a  farmer  will  reach  maximum  technical  efficiency  ajfound  one 
hundred  acres  4n  fruit  and  around  six  hundred  acres  in  cash 
crops  like  cotton,  by  1969  the  average  size  of  California  farmw 
had  jtncrcased  to  627  acres  from  250  acres  in  1930. 

The  second  major  characteristic  of  ownership  of  agricultural 
lands  in  California  is  the  rise  of  a  new  class  of  absentee 
corporate  landlord*.    One-half-  of  the  cropland  is  now  farmed  by 
corporations  controlled  by  unrelated  individuals  or  other 
corporations  in  contrast  to  the  families  who  till  tho  »oil*^ 
Almost  half  of  the  land  under  the  control  of  these  corpojj^ions 
is  owned  by  corporations  with  substantial  .other  business  outside 
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of  farming,  the  Dun  and  Bradstreet  >odbu8ter» 

Concurrently  with  the  trend  in  ownership,  the  state 
has  Ipst  prime  irrigablo  agricultural  land  to  urbanization. ' ' 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Economic 
Research  Service  for  the  tw6nty-year  period  from  1944  to  1964, 
39  counties  showed  a  total  decrease  of  913,000  acres  of  cjtopland 
while  19  ccunties  showed  a  total  increase  of  1,511,000  cropland 
acres,  thus  giving  the  State  a  net  growth  over  the  period  of 
598,000  acres.    By  contrast  between  the  agricultural  census 
years  of  1959  and  1964,  forty-four  counties  showed  a  combined 
drop  in  cropland  acreages  of  461,000  acres,  while  only  14 
counties  hud  increa^es^^  which  totaled  291,000  acres.  For 
this  five-year  period  California  lost  s<)me  170,000  acres  of 
cropland.    Xn  unpublished  report  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  projects  that  between  1967  and  1980  another  2  million 
acres  of  California  land  will  have  »*gone  under.-    It  is  estimated 
that  over  one-fourth  of  this  land  will  be  the  best  irrigable  land 
in  the  state. 

What  accounts  for  the  trend  to  concentration  of  the  prime 
cropland  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of  the  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
sodbusters? 

1.  Subsidies  which  favor  large  units  of  production:  price 
supports,  free  water,  cheap  labor,  free  res.earch.  ^ 

2.  ^  Speculation  in  land  encouraged  by  the  tax  structure. 

3.  ImXcK  of  ehoajp  credit  for  small  farmers. 

4.  Use  of  monopoly  tactics  in  marketing. 
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tX*.  Implication*  ot  Concentrated  Corporate  Landholding  for  • 

K* 

Producers  and  Consjomera 

1^  ■  '  *        ■  "  ■' 

^e  developments  in  land  ownership  and  use  described 

above  have  th^  following  in^lications:  ^ 

1.  Continued  withdrawal  of  prime  cropland  from  production 
through  speculative  holding^  '  ^ 

^         2.  Greater  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  and ipesticides 
as  production  shifts  to  marginal  lands « ^ 

3«  Increased  costs  of  production  and  higher  food  pricey 

4.  Xncreasing  pressure  on  sm^ll  farms. 

5«  LOSS  of  open  space  and  urban  sprawX. 

6*  Poorer  crop  yields^  decline  in  quality  and  variety  of 
crops,  partly  as  a  result  of.  tho  resort  of  corporate  farmers 
to  synthetic  tcchiiques  in  food  production^  partly  as  a  result 
of  increasing  e)^ternal  costs  of  productiort  such' as  pollution. 

7.  Monopoly  control  over  marketing*  / 

8*  Stronger  lobbies  against  regulation  in  the  public  interest. 

9.  Perpetuation  of  subsidies  to  large-srfale  producers. 

10,  Formation  of  a  new  class  of  serfs  on  the  land* 
The  foregoing  developments  are.  described  in  detail  in 

Chapter  Two  of  the  Hader  leport  on  Power  and  Land  In  California, 
which  is  attached  hereto  a«  Exhibit  C  and  is  incorporated  herein 
by  reference.    The  various  points  will  be  the  subjects  of  later 
speakers. 
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STATEMEHT  OP  GEORGE  BAIMS,  JOUENAIIST,  EEEOTO,  CAIIP. 

^"-^^  (Jcorpre  Ballis  amU  have  lived  in  Fresno 
for  the  last  10  orJiO  years.  Wlien  Eiscnhof-cr  wmt  to  tlic  White 
House,  1  wont  to  Fresno. 

Senator  Stcvenso.v.  I  mi^ht  have  been  (empted  to  join  von 'if  I 
had  known  you  wore  gomp;  to  Fresno  at  that  moment. 

Air.  lUi,Li8.  Your  fatlior  carried  Fresno;  ' 

Senator  Stkvkxkon.  Fresno' sounds  like  a  fine  town.  We  are  coinc 
there  tomorrow,  somewhat  l>elate|ly.  ^  ^ 

"JitK^  I- worked  10  years  part  time  as  an 

editor  of  th('  AFL  riO  ne^yspapf^  the  Valley  LalmrVitizon.  DuriuL' 
that,  time  I  also  worked  in  tlie  or/:>Hnizatio«  of  farm  workers  and  par- 
Cis       "  ^  f !""l>i"*ins  «n  iKith  a  voluntary  and  professional 

'  working  in  imlit.'es,  in  trying  t(»  iieli)  in  the  organiza- 

Km  of  farm  workers,  that  I  started  getting  interested  in  the  imwer 
t  v^^^  ''"^'l""!  ^  alley  and  whv  certain  people  are  Di'mm-ratH  and 
Kepuhhoans  at  the  same  time  tmd  how  tJiat  sort  of  thing  w(.rked.  I 
had  just  gotten  out  of  college  aijd  J  had  l>een  reading  out  of  tiie  iiis> 
ory  books  alnnit  how  the  Democrats  hate  tiie  Kepublicans.  Then  I 

ceased,  President  of  Producers  Cotton  Oil  Companv;  The  political 
joke  when  I  got  to  Fresno  was  that  there  wer5  roallv  tiiree  Jack 
andSmirjarfcrXeif^"^  Demo<Tatic'  O'Neil, 

•  MifelTl  ^■'^:^l'^•f',^^<^<'»t  i»  Kepublican  -Party,  and  sitting  at 
the  hrad  tables  of  all  of  thediIln^rs,  and  it  didn't  make  anv  dilTerence 
wlio  the  candul.ate  was.  '  " 

There  Avas  another  vice  president  who  was  a  iiard.c(»re  DemncratV 
;n,Vl?;:  S'^''**''^  '""^  I  ^'^''•"••'•l  5t  might  have  sonie 

In&  f  ,  fJH'  i"i»f.  So  what  I  would  lilic  to 

do  right  now  is  to  submit  four  stiuhes  which  iiavc  In-en  niadovrelating 
t  nm      "  Galley,  and  I  would  like  to  verballv  su)iunarize 


V,Sv''*"H''.i:'  '-^""^      "^'^V"'^  St ruetmv  in  San  .Lm.iuin 

kS"  Jiluii'Snd  m^^^^^^  '  f"'-  r^-'^^l'  'l""^'  J'.v 

I  ^!"''  '.VVl'f  culled  the  "ImperiarVallev,"  which 

dearls  with  the  sanu-  sort  of  study  of  the  rnipi-rial  Valle>%  on  the 
border  of  Mexico  and  California.  .v,  <'»  hil 

Another  is  called  "Del  Monte",  which  deals  with  an  analv^is  of 
one  large  corporation  winch  is  involved  in  agricidture  in  ('ali"fornia 

Another  one  is  called  "The  I)ispossesHe.r\  which  w."s  dmira"  a 
studv  in  mrt  of  our  production  ot  a  lO-milHmeter  d^H-umentarv  /ilm 
SiTi        'r^l^?  vf^  ^l'*"        '''"•l>on)ii(.ns  whicii  control  the  agricul- 

u-al  land  of  California  also  control  the  mountain  aroiis  and,  in  fact, 
the  Indian  problem  is  tlie  same  problem  we  are  talking  about  when 
we  are  talking  about  agriculture. 

»Vnat()r  Stovkn-S(»n.  We  will  include  in  our  hearing,  record  at  thl^ 
point  the  two  I{ei>orts  which  yoii  have  submitted  to  the(«mi(committce. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:)  '»  t».  ^ 
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Th«  alnsular  fact  of  •conwilc  and  political  powtr  la  California  U  that  lauch 
of  Ita  prli#a  agricultural  landa  ara  hc-ld  in  large  tracti  by  abtenttfa  owcwra.  Tha 
^ttams  of  larsa  hoWinja  —  or  lar«a  boldlnj      pravalXa  In  tha  Delano  tci^ 
araa,  waatam  Stanlalaua  County,  tho  Sacra«anto^an  Joaquin  Daita,  Oranfa  County, 
XiiK>arial  Vallay  and,  «o*t  fisnlf Icantly  In  tha  San  Joairuln  Valley'a  waat  and 
*  aouthaidas  betyaan  Loa  Banoa  and  tha  Gra'pavina  (aouth  of  Bakaraf  laldK   Onca  tha 

aitnlf icanca,*of  concantratad  landowncrahlp  la  ondcratood,  all  of  tha  political 
'  f  ishta  ovar  water  and  farm  labor  ^  and  inoit  of  tha  ata^f  a  othar  public  policy 
battlat     fall  neatly  into  focua.   Tha  intaroata  which  control  chia  land  ara 
Interlocked  with  all  other  facetn  of  the  Calif oirnla  aconofiy*   They  *ork -in  both 
political  p^artieat   They  romance  organiicad  laborrpa^fticul^^^ly  building 
ttadea*  ^  , 

Tha  lar«aat  holdlns  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  Kern  Coiinty  land  Company 
(KCt)  which  owna  about  350,000  acrey  in  Kern  County/  That 'a  equal  to  a  6  alle 
wide  atrip  of  land  axtandlng  from  San  Franclaco  to  Sacraitento.    Or  from  loa 
Angftlea  to  Santa  Barbara.  * 

Thia  holdlnt  waa  acquired  in  poi!t-.Clvll  War  doya  through  political  fraud, 
econowlc  presrjvea,  legal  harrasarrcnta  and  conventional  purcharfta. 
1^   KCL  in  1966,  H,^  however,    far  nwrc  thnn  a  land  gia.lt  in  a  remote  attrlcuU  » 
tural  county.    It  la  an  inttvnifcionoil  cosrporata  octopuo.   A  iwdftrn  illustration 
of  tha  ■oxiw  thflt  tha  ainc  oC  fatUerc  ahfill  be  vlaited  upon  aonar. 

KCli  oparotts  Cfittld  fc^sdlng  yavd*  in  California  and  Itanaas,    oil  leaata 
« along  th2  Culf  Coast  and  m  Aur.trolla  and ':ana^a. 

Tvinty^fiyft  Percent  of  Asiarican  auuor.wbiles  ava  cqtilp;nd  with  «t;h«u».t  pro^ 
ductJt  pk'o;U'cei?  hy  a  KCL  ftutsldlary,  .?alt;«r  ir'inuJr.cecrinj^*    Cr:c  of  .?alJ:cr»a  thres 
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f Itnts  lif  lo«<tfd  In  Abtrdttn»  Mliilfilppift   Another  aubftldUry,  Dtluxt  Froductf, 
,  ^irtilch  «MkM  cU  flltirf  b«i  a  pUnt  in  HoUy  Sprlnti,  Miiiliilppl,     \  ' 
i         XCL  holdi  c*ntroUlng  inttr«it      J,  JC.    C«9C  ftror  machlntryf    It  ii  dcvtU 
oping  r«»l  iftfUt«  for  rttldtntiili  comniilffclAl  fnd  Indiifttrial  us*  in  Btktrsfltld, 
StnU  Moot ca»  and  H«wfli»' 

XCl  owni  lnt«r«9ti  in  a  Palo  Alto  alactronlcf  £lrni»  a  Cof  llnga  agbaitoi  ailnt» 
a  eo.x>p  wlnary.    it  holdf  Cinal  conip«nlai»  an  alipoad  hulling  plant,  a  fruit 
packing  op«rltion«  ^  '  *y 

Itii  diractori  alt  on  tha  following  boatd*>  \n  ton*  casai  with*hi|h  offtc*t 
■  iaaktri  Trugt,  C«n*ral  lUctrlc,  »H«tion  Kavigatlon,  Ftolf ic  Mutual  Life  Inaurinc* 
taliComia  Inki  Httwlatt^Pickard,  Virian  AiSociat*i»  mi«bury»  0w«nB-Il4lnolt  Claaa 
«teitttni  Statai  Lif*  *Infurinc*»  Am*ric«n  Xruit,  CmpOriUM  CapvNellt  Pacific  Tcl*phon«, 
^at*m  Pacific  Itailroadi  Piclfic  Ca*  li  ElactriCj  Rand  Corporation,  Bruniwig  Druga, 
S«curity  Pint  Kational  Bank,  Pint  Hationirl  Bank,  Piramtn'i  Pund  Iniunnc*  €om^ 
pcny,  an4  otttart*  .  ,  ^ 

Xb*  KCL  op«ration  wai  put  tog*th«r  in  th*  1670>i  ind  80^i  by  Jatner  Htggin 
and  Llcyd  Tavit,  two  San* Pranclico  financial  uMinlpulatori,  and  Bill  Carr,  who 
gainad  fam*   «»  chiaf  political  batchatman  for  th*  Southern  Pacific  Railroad* 

Th*  trio,  with  Carr  a*  th*  min  \A  BikcrifUld,  moved  into  K*m  County  with 
iMMnio  fininoial  raaourcaa  and  tramcndoui  political  juica«  In  lata  than  20  y«ari  ^ 
th*y  g;iin*d  titU.  to  nairly  400,003  acrai*  - 

Wnn  th*  50uth*m  Pic  if  10  wai  tailing  Imd  to  no  on*,  th*  ring  «,•,*!  th* 
Kaggin-T*vi«-Carr  oparition  wa»  c$ll*d  by  th*  Hbaral  San  Princlico  Chronlcl* 
wa«  abla  ta'buy  vait  SP  tracts,  ditactly  ionwi  100,000  acrai,  indirectly  *noth*r 
62,00C»    Th*  fact  that  Tavia  waa  ^ic*  pr*f  ident  of  SP  helpedr 

In  th*  nid»70*c.^  th*  ring  obtained  30,000  acrai  which  had  bean  *nt*red  with 
forgec.  loldiera*  icrip»  Tb*  titl*i  wcr*  cloud*d  to  Conxr*ii  peesad  and  Praeident 
Grant  iSgned,  on  hie  liit  day  in  offi&a,  tha  De«*rt  Land  Act« 
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I        Utotm  tb.  iMtwl  rublle  41ic«vtrt4  th«  l.pllcttl9n.  of  thl.  »M«urt.  tht 
ring       ••curtd  th*  30,000  »cv%  of  fr.ud  .nd  .Mtrtd  •notbtr  70,000^.crt.,  #11 
,  *K-ou«h  do«v  flll«t««  Th«  Vli.llt  Und  offlM       P«  «  tht  dl.pofir  of  C.rr 
•il  throuth  •  Siturd«y  night  *nd  Sunday  to  flU  th«  tntrlt*. 

Tho  Dtwrt  Act  •llovtd  tntrlM  up  to  MO  Mrt*  for  $1.25  an  acrt,  whlU' 
chtrtta  undtr  tb.  r.|ul.r  Ho-..t..d  Act  ««re  $2.50^*n  .cr.  for  160  .ci... 

Tht  o«w  »ct  tUo  w*lvtd  tht  Wildency  rtqulrtMnt  on  tht  jrouodt  tht t  tht 
.    .0  etlltd  dtitrt  Itndi  could  not  bt  l<ih«blttd  until  rtbltMtlon  projtct*.  wtrt 

coapltttd.  * 

Bltttr  atot««M  l«d  by  tht  ChronlcU  forc.d  «  ftd.rtl  Invtttlgttlon  which 
provtd  thtt  iw.t  of  the  dy-y  tntrymtn  htd  ptrjurtd  thtMtlvtt  In  tbt  tff  Idtvltt- 

,h   :„v«r  tetn  tht  Itnd  on  which  they  fllt<  «nd  thty  did  not  know  If  It  wt. 

dtftrt  Itnd  -  m  ftct  Itrit  portlont  wtrt  ftratd  without  irrl|«cion.   Ai«n,  tbt 
duplet  wtrt  tmployee.  of  £lr«t  contrDlltd  by  TtvU  tnd  «tuln,  Includln,  Jtlli 
r*j,o  tn4  Ctntrtl  Wclflc  lUllro.d,  plur  tovtrnmtnt  employtti  undtr  Ctrr^^t  control 
at  tht  m'mt  tnd  tht  cuitomt  hou.tt.  All  thtju»m>t.  |.vt  thtlr  Itnd  to  tht  r)t,. 

In".  Itttr  bttrln,,  tht  ring  .doiltttd  th.t  it  htd  In.plrtd  tntryatn  frlertdly 
to  th.lr  lnt.r..t..   H.uln  d.cl.red  tb.  whol.  fr.Jdul.nC  optr.tlon  wt.  ju.tlf l.d 
b«c.u.e  rtcltwtloti  tnd  lrrl|.tlon  proj.ct.  w.r.  fclbl.  only  ima.t  l.r|.  own.r- 
•     .hip  .od  th«t  tb.  rlnt  pltnned,  one.  tht' proj.ct.  r.r.  compl.t.,  to  t.ll  off  tb. 

l.nd  to  ..ttleri.  . 

Tb.  f.d.r.l  govtmwent  bought  thl.'*rsu!?«nt.    SI.Hln'i  clilm  thtt  tb.  bl| 
op.r.tor«  would  build  lrrl|.tJon  proj.ct.  tnd  ..11  >f£  U  coslc  In  light  of  •od.rn 
4,f  dev.lopn«'nt.}  1....  tb.  C.ntr.l  V.ll.y'.  Proj.c;  fln.nc.d  by  tb.  t.dtral 
gov.rnm.nc  .nd  th.  St.t.  .J.t.r  Proj.ct  fln.nc.d  by  lit.C.  .nd  r.dtr.l  fund.  tr. 
bringing  wiur  to  thti.  lind*. 

Incld.nt.lly.  KCL  l.nd  1.  not  for  ..1.  -  th.  co.t  f.ctor  wt.  *o  low  th*t 
..I.,  wuld  put  th.  co«K>«ny  in  .n  unf.vor.bU  t.K  pc  iltlon.   Ho«.v.r,  KCL  In  19M, 

-.3  -  • 
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4ii  Mil  lO.OOO-Aort*  in  *ortft«ni  Ktrn  CcH«ity.  rbm  ytaioti  accordinf  to  th*  XCL 
Un4  off iMf  liT  Uk%^»ii9l6  U  fchic^ha  •itiu^tiod  mlsht  arica  vh«n  ch«  co««i>«ny  ' 
couU  no  longar  gu«irtnfct«  dalivtry  of  irrigation  wattr  to  th«M  Undt,  farmad  by 
tan«nti«   Tht  futur*  Is  uncartain  bacauac  tht  fadaral  sovtrnmant  baa  baan  talking 
about  anforeing  «  fadaral  law  wbidi  iitaita  tha  dalivery  of  irrigation  watJr  froai 
>  •"^>^i<>i»ad  projacta  to,no  iMra  than  anough  to  Irrigatt  160  acra'a  of  land«  Kam 
Kivar  vatar  la  now  auppoaadly  aubjact  to  that  law      as  yat  unanf oreads-  btcaua* 
that  rivar  la  ragulatad  by  tht  fadarally  conatructad  Taaballa  Dan,  \ 

th«  fadaral  govam^ant  «kibataa  thla  iaaua  with  itaalf  whiXa  KCL  tanaclaa 
raacb  far  bayond  th«  '1io«t"  baaa  In  Kam  County*  In  fact,  'Iio'h*'  baa*  Sa  not 
Xam  County,  but  San  Franciaco  haa  baan  ajnca  tha  baglnnlng.    XCt  navar  hald  a 


atpcbholdara*  Mia  ting  in  Item  County  until  196U 

raa  iiTlM 


Southam  Pacific  Railroad  owna  201,0OD  acraa  in«U  VaUay*    It  got  thia 
land  fraa  about  90.  yaara  argo  for  building  «  railroad  part  of  which  waa  navar 
co«ie^*t^*<l«      v.-*'  ^ 

Tha  floaton  Ranch  Company  holda  aoma  37,000  acraa*    It  ia  ownad  by  J#  C* 
Ioaw«ll  who  alao  hoida  32,364  acraa  in  hla  nama.  Alao  undar  ioawtll  control 
arai   CrockattUJaiabody,  2a,503  acraa;  Xulara  Uka  land  Company,  10,302j  and 
Hlllat  and  tuK  (by  laaaa),  25,313  acraa* 

Ovar  160,000  acraa  ia  ownad  by  tha  Tejon  "Unch  which  ia  eontrollad  50  par 

# 

cant  by  tha  Z.oa  Angalaa  Timea,  axplalnlng  parhapa  that  nawapapa^U  graat  C^ncam, 
for  watar  davaXop«ant»  Tajbn  holda  anothar  100^000  acraa  aouth  of  tha  'Karn 
County  lina» 

Anothar  larga  holding  in  tha  San  Joa^iuin  Vallay  la  tha  52,000  acra  Viata 
dal  Uano  owned  by  Andaraon,  Clayton  and  Cotroany  (ACCO),  tha  largcat  cotton 
marketing  firm  in  tha  world.   ACCO  la  the  moat  «xtenaiva  prlvata  flnanciar  of 
cropt  in  tha  U.  S.,  a  key  axportar  of  5raxilian  cotton      and  coff aa,  part  ownar 
of  a  la^ga  ahip  optratlng  cofnbina,  a  manufacturar  of  olto,  aoft  drinka,  inatant 
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taUa  Oil..  ACCP  owni  an  itisectftldje  fUat  la  rtexlco,  •  soap  f actpry  la  ^ 
Bt»zil«  m  Uvm  in  Feru,  cQttoa  oli  mlXlJi  la  Arsent  in««  cottoa  gta«  la  Piraguay. 
It  hat  agencieft-  in  Thallaad  and  Turlc<iyp  Kor«a  jnd  HoIlaad»  Yugi>»Xavla  and  South 
Africa  *»*«na  3fi  otb^r  cQ^iatrlea*  ,  • 

Another*  large  hold  lag  *ls  tht  DIGlorglo  FiiltCorpoiatlon  walag  a  total  of 
26^000  acrea  of  Calif ornU  fara  Uad.    DlCiorglo  ftubsidlarlet  include::  «^dod 
Ctnaiag.  S  &  J  F.pOda,  Treesweet  Froductf ,  Sua  Vista  Fo6dfi,  Klamath  tAJtebet,  Earl 
trultt  Philadelphia  Terwiaali  Auction,  NeW">'orl«  Fruit  Aucfeloa,  aad  Chicago  Fi^lt 
AuctloaV   the  Kew  York  aad  Chicago  auptloas  are  owaed  45  aad  13  per  ceat  r^-'^p'sc-. 
'  xHi^fy*   DlGlorglo  control!  the  grdwiag,    i,ad  ahlppiag,  the  caaniag  aad  the 
eelllag  of  its  prdducts  oa  the  eaatera  roarketa*  «|^|( 

Directed  of  DlGlorglo  also  sit  oa  the  fpllowlay  boarda,  iW^Kme  caaea  with  - 
high  off  Ice:    Banl^f  America,  Ualoa  011»  Broadway-Male  Storei,  "P*clflc  Telephoaet 
Loclcheed  Aircraft,  Petroleum  Bqulpmeat  Suppliers,  SoUthera  California  Edlaor* 
Foremost  D«lrle»,  Flbreboard  ^aper,  CallJomla  lak,    Uaak  of  CaUfoml*  ,ferchaat« 
liacioaal  tjtealty,  Traasartierica  lasuraace,  Firemco^a  puad  Inauraiice,  .^-ciflc  Cat 
aad  Electric,  Crocker-Cltlzeas  Mational  Bank,  BellJCelephoae  of  Nfcvtda,  aad  othcr*^ 
The  biggest  pprtloas  of  the  larger  holdiag»  are  coatrolled  from  Saa  Fr«rtc>«co 
..(KCL  aad  DlGlorglo),  Los  Aagci«s  (tejon  Saach),  aad  distaat  poiata  (ACCO)^  Evea 
sciine  of  the  local  big  operacora  are  iavolved  in  tioa^farm  corpora tlon^f  the  Olffea 
famjly'of  Freaaoaotfcia  ?bme  60,000  acifes  la  this  arcsa  aad  farms  j«rhapi  another 

'  60,000  uader  lease  mainly  from  SP.    Uusaell  Ciffen-  Is  ml  director  of  tha^  Pacific 

-.    ■         ■  ■  .i^   -  ■  ■  ^ 

&  Electific,  the  world's  largest  private  utility. 

Now  uader  coastructioa  through  tae  westalde  of  the  V«Uey,  is  the  State- 
Federal  Saa  Luis  irrlgatioa  and  muai*  Ipal  tftcer  project.   The  mala  canal  eaters 
from  the  aorth  s^)proKirta*ely  at  los  Baaos  oad  ejtteads  pouth-southeast^ard  through 
the  middle  of  all  these  above  meatif  aed  foldiags  except  DlGlorglo.   T^fe  Canal  will 
tura  aharply  eastward  ne^r  Bakersfiild  aad  wML  leave  the  Valley  through vthe  Los  ; 
Aageles  Times'  Tejojj  Raach.  '  « 
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Thit  project  wtlX  be  subsidU^d  by  the  State  and  Federal  taxpayer!       over  ' 
$l,00a  per  acre  in  to^^  i^lace?.    On  water  projecca  financed  la  any  way  by  U. 
tax  funds,  the  Federal  Utt  sets  a  aub*ldy  limit  to  any  one  owner:    enough  water 
to  Irrigate  160  acres  of  land  (320  acres  for  man  and  wife).   This  subsidy  limit 
.   haa  fceea  waived  on  the  major  portion  of  this  land  by  Fc.dml  administrative  flat- 
contrary  to  legislation  by  Congress.    When  small  farmers,  unions,  and  churcht 
groups  in  1964  stortned  a'U.  S,  Senate  interior  subcommittee  in  protect,  the 
Federal  administration  announced  some  ^re-tightening  of  its  loose  regulations.. 
?ince  then,»  Department  of  Interior  officials  haye  once«  again  relaxed  in  favor 
of  the  large  landowners-  ,  % 

In  one  600POO  acre  portion  of  the  Valley,  Federally  subsidized  irrigation 
.  water  wyj.  be  delivered  through  a  local  governmental  agency  created  under  Califs 
omia  State  ;^ater  law.    The  name  of  this  agency  is  the  .^estland?  /Jater  District. 
SP  owns  1Z9,0D0  acres  in  this  district;  Giffen  and  Anderson.Clayton  operate  here^ 
;4hen  the  district  holds  an  election  each  person  has  one  vote  for' every  dollar  »s 
worth  of  property  he  owns.    The  SP  land  agent  drives  down  from  San  Vranclsco  to  ' 
cast.ZO  per  cent  of  the  vote  iill  by  himself  i    It  is  not  surprising  that  he  holds 
one- of  the  director's  chairs*    The  president  of  the  district  is  liussell  Glffen, 
a  100,000  acre  operator  who  also  is  a  director  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Slectric* 

Manager  of  the  district  is  a  lawyer  named  Ralph  Brody,    Brody  began  his  . 
career  In  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  rieclamation  which  builds  the  water  projects.  He 
learned  the  water  law  so  well  that  when  Pat  Brown  was  elected  Qovernor,  he  named 
Brody  his  special  counsel  on  water*    Brody  succeeded  in  snaking  the  State  water 
plan  -a  which  will  deliver  water  to  the  large  landowners       through  a  hesitant 
State  legislature.    Brody  succeeded  where  two  Republlcaa  Governors  had.  failed. 
Alniost  irocDediately  he  was  hired  as  the  manager  of  .testlands  and  appointed  by 
Governor  Drown  as  ch;alrrnan  of  the  California  State  Aater  Commission,  a  body 
Which  makes  basic  decisions  on  Irrigation  water  projects.    A  conflict  of  Interest? 

.      6  ^  •  •. 
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Xt  is  lUilpii  Brt>dy  wlH>  »pMk*  tor  thg'State  of  CallCorftla  «t  CongreMloiuX  h«*rlng« 
on  fd^fl  •pptdprlf  tioni  for  water  deveXopmertt««  .^.It  la  «ltto«t  funny  to  h«vt  him 
■Utins  before  «  U.  S.  Senate  coawittte  «i  .Jit^r  ConwlMlon  chilrman  and  Introduca 
hinaalf  aa  aainasar  of  the  land  barons*-  .leatlanda  t^ater  District, 

Oa  the  charted  portions  of  thU  inap,  aoote  of  the  richest  land  In  America 
awaits  full  exploitation.   The  largeat  block  of  claaa  I  soil  in  the  U*  S.  lies 
Jiist  south  of  Los  Bsnpf  in  .^estlands.    It  is  useless,  of  course/ without  irriga. 
tion  water.    Ita  value  dry  is  estimated  at'about  $100  per  acre;  with  putaped  water 
from  txpenaive  deep  wella»  around  $350;  with  eubsldizcd  canal  watexf.  $1,000/  The 
land  will  be  worth  just  about  what  the  taxpayers  will  pay  out  In  subsidies/ 

Theae  aubsldlea  and  the  fabuloua  Increment  In  land  values  explain  Why>  when 
«  $U75  billion  bond  lasue  to  finance  part  of  the  State's  contribution  to  the 
project  waa  oh  a  Wovember,'  1980,  ballot,  the  biggest  financial  donera  to^the 
successful  "yes"  vote  were  Tejon  Stanch  and  Southern  Pacific*  , 
»     The  area  of  the  historic  Delano  grape  atrike  Includea  the  following  holdings: 


DlGlorglo  ••«•««« 

26,000  (4,7^0  in  strike  area) 

Sehenley*  •  •   

3|70Q  (plua.700  leased)^ 

Anthony  Bianco.  «  •  «  • 

6.795            V         /  " 

\l*  B«  Camp  «  •  .  *  f  .  « 

4.906 

Anton  Caratan  »  •  «  •  ; 

1,129 

Mila  Caratan.  « 

2,183 

5.500 

1,431 

Elnco  Vineyards  ^  •  i  • 

3,610 

12,459 

George  Lucas.  •  •  .  •  • 

.  940 

Fandol  &  Sons  .  «  ^  .  « 

2,288 

D«  M«  Steele*  •  •  «  •  « 

Afl87 
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A  &  N  2«ninQvich  .  •  •  •  •  •  .•  .  *  2,283 
Harko  Z«nlnovlch  «.  •  3,686  , 

V«  B#  Zanlrtovich  .  ,  .  i  ^  .  ,  »    2»157  ' 
thtse  hoVdingt  are  iigjsftntlrely  In  tht  itiike  «rta.    Who  *r«  the  -owncri  of  tliest 
.  landt?  ■  .  ^'  •        .    J  -     •  ,  ■ 

Anthony  BUn^,  for  exa«)pl«,  owns  ^rat^es  outalde  6t  Delano.    Hli  headquartera 
«5f^'4^./reino,  and  ht  own*  2^0  acres  of  si^«?«ft  In  Fresno  CountyV  .He  alto  own* 
400  •crei/of  grapei  at  Arvln  whloh  is  near  Bskersfield*   He  ^s  packinghouses  at 
Sanger  in  Fresno  County,  and  in  Delano,    tim  also  grows  grapes  near  Tharmal  in 
Mverslde  County,  where  he  also  has  a  packinghouse.    He  has  a  500  acre  peach 
orchard  near  Tipton  along  with  200  head  of  Cattle  And  (>asture  land-    He  has.  cherry 
orchards  nesr  San  Jose,  but  hir  biggest  ranch  is  4,000  acres  of  lettuce,  cottOn,  ^ 
vineysrds,  and  citrus  near  Glendalc,  Arizona*    This  was  bought  by  a  syndicat^ 
formed  by  A.  Wancps,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  Carl  Jarson  of  Detroit  and  Peter  C^albandian 
of  ^Phoenlx  for  $2,600,000.    The  Delano  rSnch   cost  $500,000  and  the  Tipton  ranch 
also  cost  $500,000*    Bianco  has  an  office  in  Kew  York  to  handle  eastern  shipping. 
He  ships  3,(>00  rail  and  truck  Iocs  a  year.    Eiich  carlot  holds  about  1, 250'  lugs, 
so  he  ships  a  total  of  3,750,000  packages  a  year.    Of  course,  not  all  of  these 
are  grapes,  and  not  all  of  the  fruit  is  grown  by  him.  '  He  buys  from  lodi  and 
Modesto  southwards  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  v» 

Anthony  Blanco  is  «  director  of  the  Grapa  Crush  /idministrative^ommittee 
Which  administers  the  b jlk  wine  marketing  order.    He  is  slso  on  the  board  of  the 
Allied; Grape  Growers  \ssocifltion,  a  grower  wJno  processing  co-operativc. 

^rf.  B*  camp,  who  was  an  assistant'dirQc9g^  of  the 'Agricultural  Adjustrtent 
Administration  (AAA)  during  the  New  Deal  was  hcdd  of  the  entire  cotton  division, 
•and  was  slso  the  director  of  the  Southern  tlcgion.    He  cafe    fresh  from  his  Job  of 
agricultural  appraiser  for  the  Bank  of  America  (1929^1933).    He  made  his  money 
off  the  descwtlon  of  potatoes  on  a  Kern  County  airstrip  which  was  the  New  DeaPt 
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way  of  puttlat  lHiiint««  b«ck  onto  if  feet  while  10  miUion  workeri  v^re  ucit«iploy«<S 
•nd  hoogty.   He  owee  hli  fortune  to  the  Democratic  Party*   He  wai^aid^nt  of  the 
i|aaai.faciat  Aaaociatad  Farmert  of  California,  the  director  of  the  asricultaral  • 
comilttee  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Cownerce.    Hia  wife  ia  a  fanoer  in  Edgefield 
County,  South  Cerolina  and  ia  a  director  of  tha  Bank  of  Trenton,  South  Carol ina, 
»♦  Camp  ia  mainly  a  cotton  grower,  and  ia  a  aaiall  grape  grower. 

Delano  haa  been  a  relativa  lata  corner  in  theihiatory  of  California  agricui. 
ture.    Aa  in  almoa^:  all  of  the  State 'a  farming,  the  vellipring  of  wealth  an*  powrr 
ia  water  1.  captured,  pumped,  atored  and  apread  out  on  the  rich  land  at  tha  connaaf 
of  the  grower. 

Even  by  arid  California  atandarda,  the  Delano  area  waa  not  well-endowed  by 
nature      it  warn  moatly  aagebruah,  with  no  rivera  nearby  -  ao  the  f l«t  •ettler* 
want  elaewhere.    The  keystonJ  deveXop«ent  came    in  the  1920U  when  Joaeph  DiGiot|iio 
an  entrepreneur  with  a  Sicilian  grape  background,  began  to  pit  vinea  and  well 
•water  again.t  the  Delano  aagebruah*    After  a  faltering  atart  and  much  experlmen. 

tation,  DiGiorgio  and  othera^'who  aaw  him  making  it,  ejcpantfed  their  operation,  and 

perfected  their  grapea, 

M  they  drew  more  and  more  water  out  of  the  ground  for  their  multiplying 

vinei,  tha  underground  water  table  aank  lower  and  lower,   the  expenae  of  drilling 

oew  wella  down  to  the  fading  water  table.be^ame  prohibitive  for  all  but  tha  bigger 

operationa* 

According  to  records  cited  by  Chief  Englneer-fjflti.ner,  S«m  Fortl.r  of  the 
Deleno  -  E.rUm.rt  Irrlg.tlon  Dl.tr ict  (the  .trlke  between  1905  end  IWB 

the  weter  Xevil  dropped  .t  le.st  100  feet;  end  in/mc  pert,  of  thi  dl.trjct,  .. 
wch      250  feet.   DlGlorglo  end  the  other  gr.pe  gro«cr*>.er«  literally  purapln* 

theMelyes  out  of  buslnes*. 

In  the  1930'..  the  U.  S.  Buticau  of  Reclamation  began  work  on  the  huge  Centr»l 
Valley,  project.    One  of  It.  long  range  al^^^"  brlns  river  water  »om 
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100  iRil-«t  into  the  D^lflna  area.  Xhlt  rescue  water  bes«n  to  arrive,  vU  th^  rriant 
fCttft  canal,:  in  1951. 

Stnct    then  tht  water  table  has  gradually  rUcn.    the  averate  rise  ha$ 
50  feetl  «a  hifch  aa  ICO  feet. 

Ftdiiral  officials  place  the  coat  of  supplying  Central  Valleys  Project  water 
at  $700  «n  acre,  of  which  the  grows i;«  tepay  $123,  the  remjlnlrip  $577  per  acre  ^ 
comes  \f rota  Federal  taxpayers  and  the  users  of  project  electric  power. 

Tlie  160  acre  subsidy  limit  i»  supposed  to  apply  to  the  Delano  area.  Some 
of  the  big  growers,,  mostly  notably  DiGi^rgio,  have  agreed  to  this  limit  in  signed 
contracts;  but  compliance  has  been  bo|tfied  down  in  weak-kneed  enforcement  of  a 
veak  law^«r  and  Dloiorglo  continues  to  use  subsidized  water  for  much  of  its 
holdings      contrary  to  the  tetter  and  the  spirit  of  Federal  law*    Others  of  the 
big  growers,  Schonley  for  exan()le,  have  decided  not  to  sign  any  agreerwnta  of 
«  compliance  with  the  Federal  lt,\i\  and  the  huge  whiskey  maker  is  allowed  to  pump 
«11  the  subaidized  water  he  wants  from  the  underground  wells  replenished  by  tax 
delivered  water.  ^  , 

The  production  of  grapes  in  Delano  is  a  big  business  established  by  hard, 
working,  creative  men.    It  is  a  big  business  which  was  once  rescued  by  Federally 
subsidized  irrigation  water  and  now  depends  upon  this  water  for  its  very  existence. 

California  growers  are  enriched  and  empowered  not  only  by  subsidised  irriga. 
tiort  water  —  the  world's  biggest  welfare  program  some  .have  claimed*   Tha  big 
growers  atrengthen  their  coacrol  of  our  lives  through  political  manipulation  which 
brings  them  the  tax  financed  subsidies  of  soil  conservation  programs,  irarkating 
orders,  acreage  allot:meni:n  for  crops,  guaranteed  prices,  etc« 

these  government  programs  are  administered  entirely  by  local /committees  of  « 

farmers*    The  big  grot^ern  control  the  committc,2S  which  parcel  out  the  subsidies* 

\ 

The  size  of  some  of  thcsa  subsidies  strains  the  i.Tbigination* 

^  10  - 
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OA  Jun«  19,  1967,  Senator  John  lallUtw  oC  Delayanw  Inserccd  in  the  Coci- 
trts«lonal  tiecordi  •  list  of  direct  price  support  paymcAt^  received  by  bis  fsrmtrs 
throushout  the  Unlt6<l  Stfstes.    included  ?n  this  list  were  the  foUowln,  bit  optrs- 
tors  on  th«  west  snd  south  sldeji  of  the  San  Joa^^in  Vslley  snd  the  sirounts  of  . 


direct 


subsidies  (welfare)  theyl  received  from       FcUcral  treasury  during  1966; 


J«  G*  Boswell  •  •  • 
CJtffen,  Inc.    •  .  « 
'   South  Lake  Farms  • 
Salycr  tand  Company 
Vista  Del  Llano  •  . 
'  Kern  County  Land  Compajny 
St  lake  Farms    •  *  • 
Xcjpn  blanch  .  •  .  .  • 
(The  above  i*  just  a  samp; 
listed  by  Senator  .^llUama*  A 


rcccl 


This  pap«r  bcccuies,  irt  tU 


cheriah  freedom  and  would  p;^rC< 


,  .  $3,313,000 

 •  1  1  •  2,397,073 

1,468,696 
•  .  .  •  \\  .  .  .    I,0l4,r60  * 
622,640 

 •  652,057 

 /   622,569 

 ni,coo 

e  o3  the  CaliforuU  farmer  welfare  recelplents 
total  of  8A  farinine  opetiitions  in  California 


Ived  direct  prSce  support  iiayments  of  ovot  $lO3>Q0n  in  1966.)' 


a  light,  more* than  .m  cKpbse  of  past  polltcsl 


frauds  ind  current  political  giveaways.    It  becoiv^a  a  wanting  to  all  of  us  who 


:'Ct  Its  practice  in  iViV.ricii. 
the  warning  is  slniply  this:    If  the  econotnic  political  power  structure  Illus- 
trated by  this  paper  is  £urtl;*r  enriched  and  entremihod  by  huge  water  subildlts* 
/ndlvidual  freedom  will  b^,  eve.  t«ore  severely  limited.  If  nof.  entirely  eliminated, 
In  th#  San  Joaquin  Valley  -  ajnd  thereafter  much  of  thf?  State, 

on  the  east  side  of  tht  W  Joaquin  Valley  .is  Jut- 
the  west  and  so/th  sides.    According  to  the  U»  S. 
Bureau  of .Reclamation  in  the  entire  area  served  by  the  Frlant-Kcrn  C.inal  from 
msno  to  Bakcrsf  leld,  over  8Ci  per  cent  of  tKi  holdings  ere  under  owncr^^iips  of 
less  thaA  160  acres  each  (a  nltablc-except  ;on  Is  the  Oclano^ailimari  Irrfc-t^nn 


The  landownershlp  pfcttern 
the  reverse  of  what  cxlst$  on 


histrlct  #s  cited  above)* 
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Xht  'acAlt  of  holdlosf  'lr  refUcttd  In  tht  local  cowwatvvtiti.   Swall  faror 
COMiWAitittp  acQordln#  to  a  U,  S.  S«nat«  aubcommlttte  ton  aaiall  i^.j^^g^  ^^^^^ 
mov  opportunity  for  aiiiall  buainatt.  for  cootwmity  activity  artd  participation,  for 
Job«»    A  rtctnt  ttudy  by  Freano  Statt  College  ijKvtaled,  alao,  that  ^  a«all  fatnar 
on  th«  Mtt  slda  of  tht  Vallty  pay  hlghtt  th*A  tht  bl^  optratort^  the  wait 

•idt«  ^ 

THI  STOCK  PORTFOLIO  OF  A  '»*TVPICAL»  r^ANCHEX 


W.  Todd  Doff Itmyer  ua8»  until  hit  dtath  March,  1966,  a  tubttantltl  tlilpitr  tnd 
trowtr  of  orantca  In  Tulart  County,    For  wany  ytart  ht  tat  at  a  mtmbtr  and  ciujiyJo^  ' 
of  tht  Exeter  Irrigation  Dlttrlct  Board,  which  admlnltttrt  tht  Ttdtral  Covtrnrunt** 
tttttr  protram,    providing  growcrt  with  wattr  at  t  tinall  fraction  of  itt  rtal  c^t 
Kttdltts  to  tay,  Doffltmyer  «nd  hit  fellow  board  mtmbcrt,  all  of  thtm  largt  %ro%nri 
utlng  tht  wattr  they  admlnitte/f  wtrt  not  over-xtilout  in  thtlr  tnforctcrtnt  of  ttt 
program't  160  acre  limitation,    ilr.  Doffltmytr^t  will,  avallablt  In  tht  Tulart 
County  necordtrt  oCeict,  nuket  vtry  inttre«clng  rtadlng,  taptclally  Itt  ittmliU 
tlon  0^  hit  tomewhat  lavlth  Invtatnitntt  In  ttockt: 

100  thartt  Signal  Oil  &  iGat  Company- 

1000  thartt  SUcot  Mlnet,*ttd» 

200  thartt  Southern  Natural  Gat  Cooiptny 

110  Tlmktn  tlollet  Bearing  Company 

303  thartt  tenncttet  Gat  Trantmlttlon  Co. 

100  thtrtt  Unlttd  Alrcrtft  Corporation 

300  tharet  Unlttd  Shot  :iichlntry 

1000  thtrtt  Upper  Canada  Hints 

150  thartt  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp» 

200  tharet  AUtghtny.Ludlum  Stttl 

100  American  Can  Company 

200  tharet  Amtrlctn  Smtltlng  &  Rtflnlng 
Comptny  . 

1000  thartt  Atntrlctn»5outh  African 

Invtttmtnt  Company 

200  aha  reft  Anaconda  Copper  Company 

100  tharet  Atltt  ContoXldattd  Mining 

AOO  thtret  Atchison,  ^Toptka  It  Santa  Ft 

t^allw^ty  Company 

200  ahareii  Babcock  &  .^llcox  Company 

103  aharo;;  Bunktr  Mill  Company 

165  ahatct  Ctrro  Corporation 

100  tharet  Colt  Industrlta 

^00  thnres  Continental  Can  Company 

A32  chareft  Drtper  Corporttlon 


2000  ^tharet  Agnlco  Ml  net,  Ltd* 
200    thtrtt  Abex  Corporation 

thtrtt  American  Cynamid  Corp* 
thtret  Amtel,  Inc» 
thtret  Arvln  Xnduttrltt  , 
tharet  Arvlda  Corporation 
tfiaret  Bcn^utt  Con«olldattd,  Inc* 
thartt  Callthtn  Mining  Corp« 
thartt  CI t let  Strvlct  Company 
thartt  Denlton  Ml net,  Ltd. 
tharet  peer  Horn  Ml net,  Ltd« 
thartt  Dome  Ml  net,  ^  Ltd  «^ 
tharet  fiurofund,  Inc* 
thartt  Engl tht rd  Xnduttrlttm, 
Inc. 

tht  re  a  Great  tetttm  Sugar  Co* 
thtret  lleclt  Mining  Company'  ' 
thtrtt  Homcttake  Mining  Co. 
thartt  Ideal  Ctment  Company 
thtret  Interna tlontl  Htrvtstor 
vT|{|jG|;> thtret  Intetnatlontl  Ptkccrt 
293^  thartt  Japan  Fund 
100^  thtrtt  Kerr •IlcGee. Oil  Industries 
100   thtret  Lockheed  A I rt raft  Corpv 
200   thtret  Melville  Shoe  Comptny 


AOO 
53 
116 
.  200 
2000 
109 
200 
300 
2000 
000 
AOO 
250 

100 
150 
220 
100 
ZOO 
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'2i\}xi'^i.u.M  County/  Californiii,  on  the     s •  ~>:oKic an  border/  wi;c 
i,j.>:cn  richest:  agricultural  County  in  -she  unit&d  Stages.  Vhxsi 
v/wc.lch  is  100  ft  dapondont  on  a*  heavily  iiUbqfidii:ad  federal  irr^.- 
oucion  fiyeteia  (welfara  plan)  whioh  illegally  dalivcsrL  wauor  to 
lc*r.jvi  landow.-iGrs.    Choso  farr^arfi  get  additional  waif  are  Gupport 
in  the  for«ri  of; 

*iiubsidiQs  for  growincT  and  not  growing  crops* 
>»ij;oil  conservation  funds  for  ii.;proving  thair  lands* 
*land  raanagoHrt^nt  and  cro^^  advico. 
^'illegally  low  farrn  •assasiir.'.cnts. 

"choap  labor/  irost  of  it  foroign,  riVac:*  of  it  illcg'al^ 

One  of  their  welfare  prograras  -  cotton'-grain  sub.sidicc^     in  l&C;/ 

2y2  Ir»perial  growcrx;  $8  iT»iilicn  cosr.parcd  to  the  07. &  .v,:^!- 
l^on  roceived  by  the  17/7G0  local  residents  on  poo;^;  i^eoplcf- 
wcilfaru*     .    •       "     "  ■    ^  ' 

*M>out  24  per  cent  of  the  Zrr.perial  County  population  i;;  cn  pa^r 
j/uw,3le's  welfare  •    a?hc  official  cd\inty  une:»ploy«»ont  fa.guru  iw. 
wVi-r  11  per  cent      nearly  50  per  cent  above  the  stacc-^Widw  rw^cu. 
According  to  the  local  director  of  the  state  er:»ploy;aent  off:>.cc/ 
pur  cent  of  Xn-.perial  far^i  jobs  are  held  by  >U3Kican  co:.'«T»acv-r.v 
v;/*&  cross  the  border  daily.    In  the  past  10  years /  one  of  cv^ry 
wV/Cr  fariA  jobs  has  dicappearcd*    ^arn  ejaploy^'U^nt  h^  piur.VAetud 
iro;«  141/700  to  7/500.    Xn  ti;e  peak  season/  jobs        's^^arco;  in 
off-season/  non'^^oxistent . 

w'oor  people's  welfare,  in  contrast  to  what  is  availably:  to  t.-^e 
is  iTieager/  and  niany  tirr^s  not  readily  at  hand-  v^b- 


ly  for  'uhoso  who  are  not  up-to-date  articulate  on  their 
r;i%jV.c£».)    So  folks  gat  hungry* 

iiooching  the  abrasive  Ir,\pcrial  gup  between  the  few  rich  and  cho 
;i*any  popr  is  th«  **w«r  on  povarty**.    One  of  tha  local  ointvv.enta 
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ir.  iixia  v/ar  is  the  Rural  Davalopr.ajii;  Cor;?or&'»2ion  (::^C)  whic;*4 
hvC*  uc^  out  to  -proraote  houaingi  educato        fa::n\  workers  ^  £»r.d 
c:cvclo;o  jobs*    It  h*»  an  Snglish  a;-4d  citissMchip  'p;;o(yriu:a  in 
w'r«ich  students  Receive  a  stipend  of  $20  a  waok    •  hardly.  ;\;oi:c 
than;<i«s  xAo^ioy  to  got  to  fichool  in  a  rural  area.  C:hi/^ wintar 
■jcu  uho  classcfi  progressed  on  tha  long  rz;2*.ga -iJcncfits  or  citizen 
purcicipation  and  learning  English/  HDC  students,  teachers  snd 
«d«iinis tracers  beq«:^.e  ovarwholr^d  v;ith  the  blowing-in-the-wind 
•£u,iili-cy  of  trying  to  talk  away  the  rising  tide  of  uncmploy*7.ent/  *. 
dapriva-iion,  and  hunger.  ^  5?ho  end  of  February  19'71  (beginning  of  / 
the  :;ar;i;  sl'»:u:.p  season  in  Imperial)  ^OC  was  able  to  release  $3^000 
r  for  e«.ergcncy' food  distribution.    OJhc  money  was  passeS  ou-i  in  ^ 
$30  food  orders. per  fainily;  16€  families  were  helped.  Perhaps, 
hardly  jr^ra  than  another  futile  gesture,  but  RDC  could'n*c  stand 
there  talking  about  deiTiocracy  and  conjugating  verbs  without  try- 
ing to  do  "soir^thing^  iKu^aediate  for  starving  people. 

citisenship  classes  of  KDC  were  u«ed  ^or  outreach  to  contaca 
hwv:;ry  fa«.iliGS.  This  is  some  of  what  they  found' on  the  first  * 
day  of  food  distribution: 

***  K  family  with  eight  children.    CJhe  father  hXQc:ii&  his 
leg  and  then  can'.t  find  work  for  several  months*    In  January  he 
disappears.    The  wife  and  kids  live  in  a  small  trailer.  There 
is  no  table  in  the  kitchen  and  the  rest  of  the  trailer -is  laid 
out  as  a  haphazard  sleeping  {Quarters. 

***  A  widow  with  eight  children  pays  ovear  $100  monthly  for 
four  rooms  with  no  inside  running  water. 

***  A  family  with  13  kids.    Last  year,  the,  man  joins  the 
far;v.  workers  strike  to  itrprove  wages.    Ue  is  blacklisted  by 
imperial  Valley  ranches. 

***  Numerous  farm  workers  with  families  cannot  find  work 
during  the-  yebruary-JTune  off-season  in  Imperial.    Welfare  is 
increaiiingly  hard  to  coir^^l  by,  so  they  migrate  to  Texas  or  the 
San  Moaquin  Valley  of  California  {sometimes  without  their  f amilicii) . 
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A  farhi  worker 'fiv widow  wi-th  five  chilaran  livos  in  it 
or*o*'bodroo»v  houso.  .  * 

***  A  fa^iily  with  six  children.    Wife  ii  dying  of  cancor. 
As  the  woaan  gcts^oak(*r/  her-  husband  iitays  at  honva  to  take  caro 
of  her  last  threa  nx)nths  of  l^ifo/  dio  can't  afford  to  do  this.) 
lla  can't  afford, any  kind  of  .hblp.  .Ona  week  after  rGceivi|;g  their 
food  voucher,  the  wife  dies.    Afi  this  is  being  written,  the  hus- 
band is  taking  up  a  cbllcction  a^ong  his  neighbors  and  friends 
to  pay  burial  expenses. 

***  A  faiTiily  with  three  kids.    Husband  falls  off  tractor, 
and  an  operation  at  the  county  hospital  ^.eaves  him  alrxjst  para- 
lyzed. .  I2is  disability  runs  out,  but  his  scar  frora  Tiiid-stoiViach 
^o  ?:ad-back' swells /painfully^ wVicnever  he  exerts  hiMolf.  He 
v;orks  pccasionalli/whcn  a  job^is  available,  but  he  doesn't 
think  he  can  continue. 

***  A  faiaiiy  with  six  children  has  been  living  in  a  three  ^ 
srooju  house  for  six  years  (rent;$45)         inside  toilet  or  b«thrdo?A. 
i;q  rAoncy  for  school  clothes. 

'wl^C  distributed  $5,000  worth  of  $30  food  order  vouchors.    A  few 
hundrod  people  were  fed.    I^C  is  plunr.ing  to  pass  aut  an  adUi'wional 
$10,000  this  spring  —  a  few  hundred  people  will  ba  fed  a  couple 
of  i'Aora  tixAas.    Kow  far,  docs  a  $30  food  order  go  with  six  to  13 
■kidG???    It  takes  sor^o  of  the  edge  off  the  huitger.    Draws  so»\e  . 
of  the  fire  out  of  the"  anger,  but  nothing  will  have  changed  in 
'::r;,porial  Valley.    The  rifch  will  continue  to  be  very  rich.  Very 
powerful.    Very  subsidised.    Very  illegally  subsidized.    Vho  poor 
will  contino  to  be  deprived,  powerloss  and  cffoctiveiy  ignored/ 
and  all  the "kids  will  once  again  be  ]^ungry  a  week  after  the 
last  food  vouchor  is  issued.  ,  , 

'**ha  poor  will  continue  to  be  poor  because  the  rich  are  hogging 
x:ho  public  welfare.  *. 

";<othino-  will  ever  change  in  Irf.perial  County  until  the  basic  pri- 
orities of  that  society  are  radically  altered  to  conform  to  the 
do«»ocratic  principles  and  laws  of  this  land.    The  first  step  in 
•chat  direction  is  a  recognition  that  Imperial  County  is  a  corpo- 
rate-socialistic province  in  which  the  ruler's  claiiTiS  to  wealth 
and  power  rest  on  the  questionable  laurels  of  uni^^ir  and  of  ti'.v.os 
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2;:c^c-j:isil  Coxinty  ic  a  hot,  dry/  icw  dosc:jt,    Vho  annual  ramsaxx 
r£..".goJ  betweer.  two  ar.d  throa  incI:o».    Cr.a  soil  is  rich  fror» 
Coloi:i»do  River  silt  czSposited  ovor  the  eor.fir  i^vit  furaing  would 
3o  ir.vossiblo  without  irrigation*    ?ho  big  Colorado  is'tho  source, 
r*;  1901  tho  first  irrigation  water  Was  brought  to  XrAr-erial  fro;A 
•chu  rivor  50  ralos  away/   2*our  ycaj^  later;  a  roaring  lilood  washed 
av;ay  wha  diversion  works  /  and  water  poured  into- the  Valley  for 
uwo  years  until  1907  when  the  Souther:!  Pacific  Jiailroad  finally 
filled  t?q  broach.    Svcn  after  that  irrigation  in  Ir-c^erial  was  a 
chancy  business.    Vha  Colorado  was  unta?r.cd.    5?ho  flow  was  sea- 
so/.al.    C^ho  Ala*-rM3  Canal  which  f^d  water  into  tho  valley  froni  che 
rivor  traversed- part  of  northern  Kcxico  first*    ^he  U.S.  Bureau 
of  r<eclasr.ation  said  these  conditions  **sovcrftly  i»pairod  tho  full 
economic  develop?r.ent  of  the  area."  ' 

^SiV^orial  landowners  wanted  an  African  Canal  and  a  harnocsed 
Colorado.    2hey  got  both  with  the  Boulder  Canyon  ?roicet:  iioover/ 
:?arkcr,  Davis,  General  Wash  Dains  and  the  first  delivery  of  irriga- 
tion water  through  the  All-toarican  Canal  in  1940«    "It  now  ^lay  ^ 
bo  Gaid  with  confidence bragged  the  Xtr.porial  Ir:tfigation  Diccrict/ 
"thac  no  section  of  our  nation  ^s  more  assured  of  a  pernfanent 
and  i:)rosporou3  future  than  is  this  valley."    In  other  words /  the 
soulder  project  financed  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers  and  built  by  the  y  . 
Surcau  of  aeclajwition  saved  the  Xrr.porial  Valley  frorA  recurring 
diJactrouB  floods  and^  now  delivers  into  perpetuity  and  on  order" 
the  irrigation  water  required  to  tRoko  that  desert  a  garden  #  7he 
subijidics  built  into  this  system  would  stagger  the  conniving 
i.v.aginawion  of  that  rr»ythieal  welfare  r*othor  who  continues  to 
produce  kids  so  she  can  collect  xtiore  dole* 

(1)  x^mo 

Xr.ncrial  £arr.orQ  v;ho  usa  irrigation  vygt^or  fron  the  CalQ^rrido, 
p.iof.QG'c  Co  not  pay  ono  red  cent  for  thn  cost  of  the  three  clr.;:^a 
x.v.ich  roaulate  the  river/  storo.  thoir  irric^ation  water/  dciliver  • 
tho  v;ator  on  their  dorr.rind  and  srivc  then  from  flcoda.. 
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^VM^v^ruc  aevvslop.v^ntfi.    Xtc  bcnafilss  cnco^'v^i&sa  the  whdla  co;-.Ga;?u  . 

c:«a;  cor/.;roIs  floocis,  ana  sto;jos  water  for  i.ri:iga\:*on,  rMvL^ici- 
fliT.c;  inUustriMl  us««/  hyc:roalciGt:^ic  ;^owor  gone riit ion/  rocroi;',iion 
£ur.d  fisl;  ana  wiiaiifi. .  .c?his  watar  is  rolcasccl  in  a  :cagulatod/  yaar- 
^o'«^^<u  flow  to  f ar.TJ5 ,  ho.r.es  wid    actorioG  dow^vxtro^isa^  ** 
"wuar  s  corad  in  Lake  Av*««d  (iiohind  Koovor  DaKi>  irrigatos  3/4^  rr»il- 
l-or.,iicrGa  of  iand  in  this  country  (over  1/2  million  acras  in  tha 
ZiC^o^siixl  2rric?ation  District)  end  1/2  rdllion  acres  in  Xa^ico,.. 
••Coloruuo  kUvar  wator  stojod  bcihind  Koovor  Daai  irrl^^atos  aonui  oi? 
ni*',oricii*fi  richest  farmlands. »* 

Califo-rnia  Dapartssont  of  Water  i^»ourca;i  says,  "Davit  Da.»;,  57 
r.;i*a5  downstraan;  {fros\  zroovor) .  ••ig  used  prix;wiriXy  to  ro-ra<;uiJto 
whe  watar*..in  accordanca  with  downstraasi  water  requirer,ents  in 
xu.c  United  States  and  Kex^co<«% 

V  ' 

••Gcna^or  Wash  aasoryoir^,  .provides  for  a  limited  but  valuable 

aitoai^.u  of  additional  regulation.  *t  .  i  . 

^es^^i'woythese  statoaents  of  the  irrigation  benefits  derived  fro.r. 
;^ic:io  tnree  dar.;*,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  its  financial 
fiia»;c.r,cints  does  not  allocate  one"  cent  of  the  daw's  costs  to  ^ 
^rrio'ation;  therefore #  irriryators  ropav  nothinfr.  Vhey  get  a- 
f-reo  ride.    A  subsidy.    A  dole.    Xost  of  the  Hoover  an&  Di^vic 
c;a.n\s*  costs  are  allocated  to  hydroolectrio  power  and  reitnbursod  by 
po\/cr.    xost  of  the  power  is  used  in  urban  areas  which  nveans  tha'a 
ti^o  oloctric  customers  in  the  cities  (as  far  away  as  U>u  kntjOloB) 
arc  uubaidiscing  irrigation  for  I^,;perial  far.T,ers.    Whcj;  bureau  of 
aocl^47.ation  cost  expert  Cone  h*ines  in  Boulder  City,  Nevada/  was 
afcted  wny  none  of  those  dams  costs  were  allocated    to  irrigation 
in 'View  of  the  admitted  irrigation  benefits,  he  said/  "Apparanaly 
Viiora  were  no  obvipus  beneficiaries  at  the  time  the  costs  were 
alloea»:Qd.**  . 

^^no  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  was  authoriaed  Decamber  21,  1028# 
C?*^o  S^c^erial  Irrigation  District  (2ZD)  was  organised  in  3.911/  and 


bec;an  actively  leading  the  ca:r»?aign  for  the  Koover  fiai^i  and  All' 
JCftSric&n- "Canal  in  1920,  .  The  Metropolitan  Water  Si^rict  of 
Southern  "iGalifornia  (Los  ^  A^^  another  agency  which, 

^Olivers .  irrigation  water  illegally  f rpra' -^1**®  Colorado,  was 
vbifganisiGd .  in  19281  before  the  project  was  approved/. , and  its 
representatives  lobbied  for  its  passage .     * ' 

Estimated  Irrigation  Subsidy  From  . 
*  Colorado  River  Dams* 

■  ■■     /     .    ,        ,       .:•  ..    ^    .    ■  .....    

Total  COs-t.  £stim||gd  Irrigation  Subsidy  - 

Soever                  $177 /'obo, 0.00             -         .  $35;000>000 

2a^*Jcef-Davis        $152  ,qp5/000-   ;  $30/000,000. 

G^rfe^  Wash        $  58,000,000  $58,600/000     ,  . 

■  ■  (V       '      ,  ■  '   '.  ,  ... 

*3ased  on  a  20%  ratio  for  irrigation  on  Hoover/  Par^cer,  and 

Davis,  "and  100%  for  General  Wash r    The  20%  figure  is  on  t?*e  low 

•  •  •  .   '     •  ■       -  -     ■ '.  '     .  ■ 

side  to  .compensate  for  the  large  amoTsnt  of  city  water  in  the  Los 

Ahgeles  part  of  the  project.     Irrigation  is  allocated  over  60% 

.'of  coSwS  in  the  federa3^  Central  Valleys  Project  in  California. 

I*  guess  - that.  100%  of  '^n^^  Wash  is  chargsibie  to  irrigation 

because  the  on lij  purpose  of  the  daa  is  to  regulate  the  river, 

for  "the  farmers.         \  ..  . 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Act  contains,  language  which  permits  the  ^ 
irrigators  to  get  free  dams'.    The  legislation  *says :  .  "that  no 
charge  shall  be  made  for  water  for  irrigation  for  potable  pur- 
poses in  Imperial  "or  Coache  11a  Valleys'. " 

Such  phrasing,  however,  does  not  precHiude  a  realistic/ 
evaluation  of  the  subsidy  involved.    In  s-g^dard  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation 5>rocedure ,  the  function  of  the  allocated  cost  conicept 

is  to  give  a  clfear  picture. of  the  division  of  expenditures  by  . 

'       .    ■  *  .  ■  ...  ■  '  • 

function  On  multi-purpose  pro.jects  such  as  BoUlder  Canyon.    The  . 

rei«jDursable  costs  reflect.,  the  division  of  repayment  obligations,  * 

if  any,  by  the  various  users.    ^The  ^Bureau  pc^licy  on  irrigation, 

for  example,  is  that  the  users  are  charged'  not  on  the  basis  of; 

costs  but  pn  the  basis  of  the  BureauJs  estimate  of  their"ability 
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?«y*"    in  t;ie  central  Valleys/pjroject  the  bureau  allocateG 
over  60.0 of  costs  to  irrigation/  JChe  reiml?ursable  costs 
w^*c.t  the.  irrigators  were  actually  required  to  repay  -  was  17^1 
The  aaxront  of  the  irrigation  subsidy  there,  is 'easy  to  figure,  . 
Xof  so  on  the  Colorado.   .Apparently  the  big  landowner-speculator  " 
cdalition  (led  by  Los  Angeles  ^?is;es  and  Irvine) .  which  pror.oted 
the  project  desired  to  have  the  subsidy  (welfare)  tracks  (covered) 
as  avuch  possible.  «  * 

■'     ,  ^  ' 

i2)  FLOOD  CONTROL 

^^^M^J^^'^^^^^^'^^  °^  Hoover  Dsia  costis  and  the  entire  cost  of 
G^\^:c^Vlasl^  Dara  are  allocated  to  flood  control  which  is  a  to- 
tally non-reintbursable  itesia.    The  cost  is  paid  by  the  federal 
siaxpaye^s,  nothing  is  paid  by  those  protected  from  floods 
like, the  IID.    Another  subsidy.    Another  welfare  program, ' 
Non-reiirbursabl'e  Plood  Control 

'^?^^^\  $25,000,000 
•-*^'*Wash      ■      ,      $58,000, 0*00 


Note:-    None  of  the  ?arker-Davis  Darr.s*  costs  are  "allocated 
to  flood  control  or  irrigation  as  noted  aboveVbut'oufe  of  the 
$152,000,000  expenditure  some  $13  million  is  allocated  to  Muni- 
cipal and  industrial  water,  presumably  for  the  Metropolitan  Water 
^      District  whose  water  is  diverted  from  the  Colorado  at  Parker 
Dam*    ;:owavorf^-in-^h«->r&iinbvvr.fi^h>i.ii--^^^_^    rnlmn  t-hQ '^ri-Gau 

vte«i?-onirges .    Incidentally,  the  Met  doea  deliver  irrigation 
v/aT:er  from  the  Colorado,  some  to  Orange  County/  The  biggest 
lan(iowner  there:    Irvine  Ranch,.  88,000  acres,    Irvine  is  the 
second  largest  landowner  in  imperial  with  10,000  ^ores, 
(3)  FRBB  WAT3R  • 

IT      ■    ■  « 

^       AS  noted  above,.  Illd  is  not  charged  for  any  water  it  uses  / 
from  the  Colorado  by  Special  exemption  from  Congress,  The 
ar§urAont,'^'in  effect/  being  that  since  IlD  used  river  water  before  ' 
the  project  went  in,  they  had  some  sort  of    a  property  right  atp 
the  federal  Government  could  not  charge  .imperial  for  water  it - 
•already  owned.    As  noted  in  the^seetion  on  "Free  from  the  Law^" 
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:o\^f  ownership  of  the  water  %s  r^o't  xhe  key  factor  in  «i>pli- 
c**cion  of  tne  160  acre  ii:aitatior»»    2he  lav/  applies  to  all  water 
stored/  t.*egul ate d  and/or  delivered  by  a.  federally  svibsidized 
facility, 

I^.vyerial  Irrigation  District  (IIP)  receives  from  the  CgIg-'^ 
rado  :^iver  2, g  million  acre  feet  of  water  a'  year.    This  is  slicrhtly 
yvor^' .than  the  2  /S  nillion  acre  which  is  . used  yearly  fro?i  all  its 
sources  by  the  entire  Xetropolitan  Water  District «    The  popula- 
tion of  Ijr,perial  County  is  about  74/000.    The  population  of  the 
Jlet  v/hich  extends  f rora*.  Dxnard  to  Scih  Diego  is  over  10  iraliion. 

An  acre  foot  of  water  is  3i6*/^00  gallons  —  enough  water 
to  cover  one  acre  one  foot  deep.    One  acre  foot  would  supply  a 
city  dweller  with  enough  water  for  over  four  years  if  we  assurr^e  ^ 
tge  daily  per  capita  city  use  is  200  gallons  ~  a  high  fig-ure. 

Per  capital  use  in  Los  Angeles  is"  now  188  gallons;  in  S^: 
Diego/  153.  •  .  \  

A^^guxning  about  twoiwaillion}  acre  feet  of  IID'g  water  gets 
i-cs  500  / 000.  irrigated  acres /  that  n\eans  that  each  acre  uses         *  ^ 
four  acre  feet  of- water  a  year.    An  individual  coulct  survive 
over  IS  years  on  that  much  water. ,  • 

-  (4 )  '^T<^2  INT3R3ST  .  ' 

IID  does  have'^sojae  obligation  to  pay  on  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project  costs.    It  pays  a  pro-rate  share  of  the  costs  for  the 
diversion  works  and  the  All-American  Canal,  which  carries  the 
water  to  the  district  from  the  river.    This  is  a  40  year  contract 

.  —  in  reality  a  55  year  contraott   (see  paragraph  below.)  On 
this  contract  no  interest  is  charged.    The  federal  taxpayers  pick 
up  these  ^osts.    Another  subsidy.    Another  dole.  •  If  interest 
were  charged  the  $28  million  now  being  repaid^by  110  would  be 
nearly  tripled.  -  ' 

(5)  FUSS  RIDS  ^O'R  15  YEARS  .  .' 

All-Ar»erican  Canal  be^an  deli^ring  water  to  IID.  in  1940. 
The  district  be^an  repaying%ts  reimbursable  share  in  1055.  ^hat^ 
like  buying  a  house  and  not  making  a  payment  for  the  first  15  - 
years • 
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(5)   X0:(2  7L00D  CO^^TOOL  .  y>s 

Ali-rtKiefip^j2anal  costs  $70  siillion;  of  this^  $4.5  roilXion  is 
allocated      non-rei»bursabZe  flood  control.    When  ziskcd  about 
this/  Hir.es ^ of  the  Bureau  at  Boulder  City  said  that  figure  covers" 
sosve  leyeos  built  in  the  valley  to  prevent  flooding* 

(7)  •  gB3S  ?ROM  gHB  LAW 

;  !?er«is  of  the  Federal,  reclasination  law  vnder  which  the*  Colo- 
rado River  facilities  were  biiilt  reqxiire  that  delivery  frosi  any 
federally  subsidized  irrigation  project  be  limited  to  enough  wa- 
ter to  farxn  160  acres  for  each  owner,    Che  law  has  been  inter- 
preted liberally  to  allow  sian  and  wife  320  . acres  -  and  a  real* 
conniver  could  run-in  a  160  acres  each  for  a  couple  other  relatives 
also. 

2lecla3T»ation  law  further  states  that  one  owner  niay  obtain 
enough  water  to  irrigate  endless  acres'  if  he  signs  a  contract 
with  the  federal  govemiuent  in  which  he  agrees  to  make  available  . 
for  sale  his  "excess  land"  (over  '160  acres)  within  10  years  at     '  * 
a  price  which  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  incrca'.ent  in 
value  resulting  froa  the  sugsized  water.    The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  prevent  "undue  enrichment"  amd  tp  stop  profiteers 
from  gouging  buyers  for  the  "unearned  increment"  in  lank  prices 
contributed  by  tphe  federal  project*. 

Ha^scy  Horton,  late  buyer  for  IID,  once  told' Congress  that 
under  terms  of  this  section^  the  big  operator  could  6ign  the 
contracts,  farm  their  lands  for  10  years,  sell  at  about  any  ' 
price,  and  come  -  out  quite  well.  . 

Another  part  of  reclamation  law  pS)vides  that  the  acreage 
limitation  shall  apply  to  all  waters  which  are  stored,  regulcited  * 
and/or  delivered  by  facilities  financed  in  whole  or  part  by  the 
United  States.    The  same  law  requires  li^hat  irrigators  live  ^n  . 
oir  near  their  land. 

The  specific  rationale  for  these  regulations  is  that  the 
benefits  should  be  widely  dispersed  because  lall  federal  irriga- 
tion water  is  heavily  subsidized  through  free  interest,  free 
flood  control,  electric  power,  etc.,  and  as, a  result  the  land 
skyrockets  in  value •    The  general  rationale;  the  better  society 
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.  or.c  ir.  which  •Ul'e  power  and  the  wealth  are  broadly  enjoyed 

a;";d  controlled •  , 

Clearly  this  law  applies  to  the  Xrr.perial  Xrri<;ation  Dio'drict., 
Sue  in  the  la7r»e  duck  February/  1933/  days  of  the  Hoover  ^'idir.iniii- 
tratior*  XXD  was  exeiT:ipted/  v/ithout  benefit  of  a  goverhr.'.ent  le^'al 
a:>inion  (by  a  raysterious  seried  of  Tae:r.os) ,  'IXD's^  attorney  wro . 
AE^Gxatant  HecJ^a*T»ation  CoruTiissioner  Porter  Dent  aslcinc^'  for  a  rul- 
•  inc,*  on  the  150-acre  lir:\itation  in  Irr.perial  "Provided/  that  auch 
ruling  would  be  that  the  150-acre  lixaitation  did  not  api:^y." 
Dent  passed  the  request/  with  an  approving' ruerno/  on  to  Xorthcutt 
Sly,  as  A\ssistant  secretary  of  interior*    Ely  agreed  v/ithbut 
follov/ing  the  usual  procedure  of  abtaining  a  legal  opinion  frosr* 
'uhe  departtuont' s  solicitor*    to  exemption,  letter  was  draftjed  and 
si^nDd  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Wilbur. 

Wo  weeks  later,  Roosevelt  replaced  Moover  in  the  VJhite  Mouse, 
and  Xorthcutt  Ely  took  a  retainer  with  the  XXD—  a  postion  he 
still  hods  \   ■    ■  \  , 

Xn  1964/  Interior  Soliciuor  Frank  Barry  >a?uled  that  Wilbur's 
Lccter  was  "clearly. wrong/ "  and  that  the  law  applied.    This  fed- 
eral trunabout  set  the  stage  for  a  court  case  prelujied  by  anouher 
curious  set  of  events  —  another  object  lesson  dn  California  pov/er, 
politics.  0 

To  fight  the  new  attack/  XrAporial's  largest  landov/ncrs  orga- 
ni'^ed  Xrr.perial  Resources  Associates.  (lUA) .    Its  Initial  guiding 
lighu  was  aobcrt  Long,  vice-president  of  Xrvine  Ranch  (10/000  acres 
in  lit^perial/  30/ 000  in  Orange  County,  both  illegally  receiving 
Colorado  water)    X*ong  is  now  a  vicc-*president  (in  charge  of  agri- 
cultural loans)  for  Bank  of  Air^erica,  world's  largest  back/  finan- 
cier of  over  half  of  California's  farw  production.    Long's  favor- 
ite speech  was  a  warning  about  how  the  little  f arsr.cr  Would  suffer 
along  with  the  big  grov/er  if  acreage  liy*utation  were  enforced. 
XRA  elected  2iS  its  president/  Stephen  Elr,;ore  whoso  three  fa;t;ily 
coi.\;ianies  farm  over  17/500  acres  in  Xn-.perial.   :Presently  the  Rccla- 
r»ation  Co:»uV.issioner/  Ployd  Do?u.ny/  representing  the  ^igcncy  r»an^ 
dated  to  enforce  the  laW/  went  to  I^iperial  and  told  the  grov/crs/ 
"X  uhink  it  is  tiiu©  to  oxasrdne  v/hether  the  160*-acro  principle  is 


\iU2i:icior»i:  for  today     f&rniing*"    S'olicwincj  this  rousir.^^  su^oport 
ox  lc.v/  and  order  by  ponuny,  IID  and  the  farir^rs  rejected  all  for- 
.Y.iil  Bureau  of  IlecXantation  pro^oosais  to  apply  the  liniration*  On 
Jaivuary  11,  1567/  the  U.S.  Justice  DepartMnt  filed  a  suit  against 
lib  in  San  San  .Diego  federal  court. 

xIZJ  went'  into  battle  with  its  regular  legal  battery  while 
IRA  hired  0*Xelvenyv&  Myers. 

.Qfi;^,  5^5?i:--partxsan  political  powerhouse  , in  California,  attaches 
.  one  of  its  "top , men  to  every  important  candidate  in  every  iaporcant 
political  race  in  the  state.    In  1970/  they  had  a  wan  with. Reagan 
and^a  s;an  with  Unruh.    in  the; U.S.  Senator's  race  they  assigned 
a  ruan  to  George  y.urphy/  a  man-^^co  Norton  Simon  and  three  men  to 
oohn  S^unney,  the  eventual  winner.    One  of  CDunhey's  O&H  assistants 
was  Warren  Chrisopher  who  first  met  Tunnoy  in  t^ashington  when  Cunney 
v/as  the  congressman  from  Imperial  and  Christopher  was  a  deputy 
atuorr.oy  general*  on  leave  from  O&M.    Chat  was  when  Christopher's 
partners  were  defending  Imperials  big  farmers  from  this  federal' 
on&laugh'c,  ♦Perhaps  a  conflict  of  interest? 

Another  Ofiy.  partner/  Allyn  KropS/  was  a  honcho  in  the  winning 
.1568  campaign  of  California's  other  liberal  senator,- Alan  Cranston. 
Krcpa  in  1964  ran  the  initiative  campaign  which  killad  much  of 
.California's  fair  housing  law.    Chief  sponsor  of  that  law  was 
Assorri»lyman  Jesse  Unruhy  the  candidate  for  governor.  Kreps  managed 
in  1970. 

Republican  Governor  Heaganblasted  attempts  to  limit  farm  size 
in  imperial/  and  the  state  of  California  in  th»  person  of  its.  Demo- 
cratic attorney  general  entered  to  case  on  the  sid«  of  the  big 
operators* 

In  January  1971/  U.S.  District  Judge  Koward  O^urrentino  ruled 
uho  160-acre  law  did  not  apply  in  Imperial.    His  decision  relied 
3;;ainly  on  the  1933  Wilbur  letter  and  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been 
openly  challenged  by  the  Congress,    ffhe. Justice  Department  brief 
had  said/ 

.the  Wilbur  letter  must-' bbtirecogniacd  for  what  it  was  — 
'  ^.P^^'iM'.^^  effort  by  a  lamo-duck  administration  to  effect/  by 
ad;,";in:i.G^rative  interpretation/  an  oxamption. .  .that  proobnents 
never  dared  risk  seeking  directly."  v  *  , 
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l:V^;>ajion  history  :  k;os-.;  lG;^r  cour-jG  ruXa  with  tho  'big  Xc^nGOV.r.crc;  ; 
^:hc  U.S.  su:oro:;:a  Court  s -uloa  zor  the  !^oo?1q>  , .  A-c  , o;ig  ^oirit ,  CJur- 
ror.uinc  was  c^uoted  as  s£,yincf,  "Let:*G  c;ct  it  on  the  way  to  tho 
Sujjrc;r.e  Courts"    Kowovai'/  appoal  now  depends  on  the  politics  of 
:ci^;on*5  adivdnist ration.    Kixon  has  long  been  on  record  against 

.  acreac;e  litAitation.    *2hi  govorniT.ant  has  until  early  ^pril  wO 

.  ta*<e  the  case  up  to  Appe  als  Court. 

Xeanwhilc  another  suit  is  pending  in  San  Diego  redoral  Court. 
About  125  iKWstly  landless  Inipcrial' Valley  rolks  are  asXing  that 
•ihe  resident  requireETienis  of  the  law  bo  enforced  in  IID.    A  little  ^ 
cjuotcd  section  of  the  IeIw  st'ates  that  farrr.ers  irrigating  v/ith  fed- 
erally subsidized  water  ;aust  live  on  or  near  their  land.  :^.bout 
lOZ  of  IIS  is  hold  by  absGntca  oxi/nars  Xiving- outside  of  the  county. 


V'r^a  case  is  to  be  heard  in  vnid-Karch.    Art  ^ruiwasser  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ia  attorney/ for  the  folks  led  by  I>r.  pen  Yellon. 

C?ho  buttle  over  acieago  lijr.it ation  has  been  long  ond  bituor. 
Xever  in  the  nearly  7u-«ycar  history  of  the  law  has  it  been  strictly 
C?hc  special  interests  arrayed  against  enforce^TA^nt  have/ 
jjjcon  too  strong  for  the  public  interest  to 
terms  of  power  and  wealth  in  Xr,'.perial  and 
throughout^. the  West  (paiticularly  California)  are  staggering.  7irst 
of  all,  the  bicT  ooerato|:R  couig  not  build  their  own  irrigation  pro- 


unforced 
in  the  final  analysis, 
prevail*    ^Jho  stakes  in 


•jGcts  and  pay  the  full  oostsj'  so  they  turn  1^  the  fcdor^al  govern- 


:«onc  for  subsidies.  C?h^ 
and  in  the  long'  view  nop 
water  to  arid  land 


possible'  great  wealth 
r:\;Dorial,  the  v?Galth 


subsidies  involved  Ire  only  the  beginning 
much  more  than  inciftcntal.    Dolivo-iry  of  . 
tnultjlploD  the  valuQ  up  to  tenfold.    Water  ;r,akos 
With  a  nmll  nun-^or  of  big  operators,  like 


is  thoraby  cc^r.cantratad  as  is 'control  of 


tiro  co,^:'aunities'  QconomLc  end  political  dostinv.    lir.pcrial's  big 


babies  on  their  water  welfare  prograra. 


private  planes "and  their  very  own  V.S. 


operators  not  only  if&yc 
they  have  continentals/ 
Senators. 

Ctrict  cnforcerucnt  of  the  lop-acre  laxv  in  lKp6rial  would 
detiirone/  but  far  fro^r,  ir.povcriah  a  priviliged  class  of  owners 
who  have  boon  enriched  on  the  public  dola'for  over  30  year«# 
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ir.dividuals  ancl  co.T.pw-ii<ja  fur.v.  over  50^'  o:5  tha  IIO  (300 /OCO  plus 
acres)  in  operations  o::  r.toro  than  1/000  acres  each.    Qiio '133 
figure  is  further  narrowec;  when  •»:hc  ovorlaiooing  and  joint. owncS- 
:.hi,3s  arc  consiclerocl.    ^ha  2L*wra  fan-^Xy/  for  cxa*T.:?le,  has  three 
coj.^?anie£i  with  a  total  of  ovor  17/500  acres".    Cbnglorr^rates  havu 
iv.ovecl  in-^o  Ijr,perial  to  cash-in  on  control  of  the  Colorado  and 
cheap  water;    PureX/  United  ?rUit/  Kaiser-A^tna/  DoW/  and  *rvina 
^t*nch.    ?ho  closest  estinuito  of  outside/  oi^sented  ownership/  is 
about  70!;  of  llD's  500/COO  irrigated  ac:ce». 

When  the  **far;.v2rs**  orc/ani^ed  against  the  160-acro  limitation/ 
•.ihc  driving  fprco  coiRa,  f  ro.T,  f  rvine  :^;inch  with  headquarters  in 
Oroi-.go  Countir^  near  Los  Aiigelos/  and  the  ^Irsores  who  live  on  th^ 
coas-c  near';^,  piagop  22  for  oth0r  In*ari&l  lawsuits) 


1D6S  ^te^ro  in  XiTioerial  County 


p:3a  Cr.PZ^A 


poor  folks'        17/760  $7,a00,000  .         '  $435 

far«;crG*  252  $S/00|^00  $31/745 

*fcdoral  program  for  growi^'^  ann^  not  growing  cotton  and  grains* 
sugar  paynvonts  not  included.  v 

'j?ho  federal  .governrr.ont  also  gave  Ziuperial  Valley  growers  over 
$2.C.j^llion  in  sugars paynwsnts  in  1969 •  ♦ 

:':any  of  the  fiasr,e  growers  arc  involved  in  both  prograr.s*  vhe 
••JLuOroS/  for  oxaa^plo/  collected  $489/006  in  cotton-grain  subsidies 
in  'uhrce  different  cowpanias.    Under  the  same  three  na^s  they  go'c 
.993/052  in  sugar  payraonts*    Irvine  Ranch  ^as  doled  $174/ 40^8 'in 
cotcon-grains;  $17/000  in  sugar.    Even  the  local  congroGssrian/ 
Victor  Veysey  got  in  on  the  handout.    He  was  paid  $10/000  in  the  ^ 
cotton-grain  program  and  $3/500  in  sugar. 

Last  your  Congress  enacted  a  $55/000  subsidy  limit  pdr  farmer 
per  crop*    A  man  can  collect  $55/000  for  cotton/  $55/000  for  wheat 
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4*:ioc.v.onv;  over  tho  limi'c  ir*  tac;';  c*-o^i  £;r*d  reuli^io  (50Cr  '^lO 
v/^av;  «e  wook  in  previously/  do^par.uing  on  hov/  :."»uch  rcr*^.  ho 
charo'o.    Also  taQ  sugar  progr^jr*  is  r.ot  included  ir*  who  lisni- 

SOIL  CGX^ERVag^O^r  BV2niDZ2B 

CvoIj  tho  past  " five  years  ^  1056  -through  1570/  t;-*©  U,S,  Soil 
Cor.'Jervavsion  prograsr.  has  paid  XiTiperial  growers  $1.7  raillior*  uo 
ir.-.j^rovc  ;:r.cir  land,    :>aarly  OOCi  of  -these  funds  have  been  used 
'ior  concrete  ditch  lining  and  underground  drainage  tile:;  x,o  leach 
uway  Gult-laden  water.    ^?his  work  has  I^ecn  carried  out  under  a 
cosu-shcring  arrange^^int  ostobishcd  '^y        which  is  also  the  ■ 
local  soil  conservauion  dis trice,  the  only  such  tandcrri  operation 
^n  'che  CQ'^mty.    Under  district  policies ,  landowners-pay  25^  to  30'v 
o2  the  costs;  the  district  and^  the  federal  governinent  pick  up  the 
resv  o2  uiie  tab. 

^a^-nGI^^::^2;g  ;^.nd  c:^o?  advice  •  . 

2r,v5eriul  County  /  liSic  other- coun-^ies/  rr,aintains  an  agricultural 
eo«Muiatiioner*s  office  and  a  £ar^r.  extension  service*    Vhcsc  offiees 
Cv*rry  out  state  Ic^ws  on  inspection  of  crops/  control' of  weeds,  in- 
sects and  predatory  aniMls  and  provides  farnuarc  with  advice  and 
aiJsiSianco "in  general  farn  operations*    a?ho  X:r.porial  County  1970-71 
l>udget  for  those  two  daparc^nts  is  $340/O0^v  .^<^^;^tatc  hires  and 

11  technical  and- professional  workers  i|.iSh«  ^tension  ofrica 
uu  an  added  axponsa  of  about  0150 ,000 > 

XID  is  conducting  three  cxpe'ri&Snts  in  cobporAtipn  with  (;^eing 
subsidized  by)  governrtent  agonoiesi'' 

2o  control  weeds  in  the  canal  syeteir,,  an  Airipan  fish  is  being 
introduced  with  help  froni  the  California  Ddpartiibnt  of  Fish  and 
Gojue*       -  ' 

Pollutants  in  irrigation  and  drainage  water  are  being  r;.on^ 
uored  with  help  f rdiA  the  U.S»  Geological  Survey* 

WUwor  concuKi^jttion  and  arainaco  problems  are  being  studiod 
witii  help  froni  tho  U.S.  Dopartnwr.'-  of  Agriculturo. 

}•  » 
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BEST  fxmmm 

«  ■  —       ^  ^ 

M,;o»  c-rojs  iViur*wi,.v.onUt  »;eoIv«ic:"^2j«»  ;ic»c.  Leer*  u^volopou  ,:i;rouc;l;  rehear cv* 

^-eGloa.  :;u;;Gi^;Li!>-;  ^^rv.-J^G-  for  2^:.^axicl.  '  ^Icc- 

a.i  uliL^Gw^ric  Uwili';;y.  X'a  dia^iributoj  .;>ev;o^;  go.t.q  os^  which  i.^^  f,v-hu*:- 
c.w^^       drora  alo.*ig  tha  All-r.^Avj^rica;".  Car.al,  ^bri\o  oi:  which  iu  cjur.CiT- 

x/ich.  guoumi/  gaa  aud  Uiooul  pluacL*  anu  Goua  of  which  i'»:  bay^ 
-:ro.v,  ci/o  l>uroaU:5,^f^cclaiTir.tior..    xx;j  ratuc  a;;a  irola-civcly  i.ii^;  io;: 
a  ,>ahlic  power  aooncy/  not  bocauca  coCitj  aro  par^iicularly  hi^h/ 
#^aw  iiocaaae  tho  tlistiriCw  usg;:*  i'ua  olcaii^'ic  revoauea-to  give  who 
i-r-rii^u^ort;  another  UuhaiCy,    ?aul  :?OGt  v^eently  retiree;  general 
^.aj>urin:ccnciont  of  X2D  power  oale";;/  Qayp  that  aubsiay  waa  planned 
4;ro.v,  who  beginning  and  hac  Isoen  carrioti  c*ut«    ^?ho  XOOO  I2D  annaal  ^ 
roj-orc  li'r.owG  that  tho  power  divicioa  i^ciid  to  the  :ccuoral  govern- 
.Vv^nx;  0C2G,OOG  to  cover  canal  cOGta;  thu  wacer  division  paid  nou.r^ng. 

;^irovioa*j  yeara  GOnc^arablo  ^*ut  lci»jer  aruouitii  woro  paid  *ro.v,  uhv- 
oc.v^  :.iov;er  accouiit.  On  gIogo  look/  ^^IS*^;  financial  Gtatr.ient  reaai; 
li..w  a  ru;;^oru  fro»7i  a  power  co;T.::>any/  not  anAxrri^tion  district. 

lOuf)  Xr^oorial  rrrir/.tiGn^  Di^-^^rint  Annual  l^onort 

Wi+wor  Oc*lca...,  ...«...•.*  *.#..•»•  0^,700/000 

elec'cric  sales.  •«•«••..••  ^  $13,00.0 ,000 

raral  doloctric  sales  $000/000 

roiiidential/  corjuercial  olectric  : 
^i^l^cj.*.*  $12,000,000 

l-ju^lie  agency  olectric 

L.ale;..^...*        •      •  $^i00/000 
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aMC-u^/  ^owv.s...**  .....a  5:40,000  ac-ro  i;uuu 

i.r-:i.vc.c-.or.*  *  , . .  .2 , DOC , OOO  acra  Jcaz 

Xr*  'ulio  :;«iu-002  local  cruoa^ir-o'  ^i.**  ^^i^i^  ^Tollcn  l>a<;«ii  o^poGinr;. 
v<:*1mOu  aaocaaGc;  by  'cr.c  couiv^y  stor  '.^c^x  purposes  /  no  zoyfr.d  ^uV.avi 

..^o^ci.e. G'cuCy  cor.^i^.MCu  roller/ s  chcvc^S.    Xn  190y  Yollo.^ 
«.-.r.ou/.GuM  iOi^  cour.ty  aGJc:;i;or.    i:o        a  cloaa  uhirdybui:  vbc  "-wi:.- 
cwl..^-"  i.-.Ciu.vJJG.**u  wac.  GQi^ca-JCc;  anyway,    ^^ViO  vic^o^-:  a  ya;:  vJho  V.ac; 

A  u^^Di  e;;oG/c  i-a  I^cbs:uary  1971  £iOora:i  to  inclicata  -chat  t'aa  "^ako 
lo;;  aoc>c:j3.?.on'i:a"  oi;  six  or  bovon  yca-ja  af;o  arc  r.ot  quivO  aa  £ako 
/uaoy  XkCdC  co  bo;  but:  w,bo  i^arruorG  uiiilJL  sccivi  'co  bd  xavo'^oCm 
■  ter.cla..\;o  bo  aasGGccd  at  r.aa'-^  raarkot  value;  citylar.d/  ovw:^- 

w,^^oL.L.Gi;.    And  it  sGOiv^  thau  tho  ^vOgu  f^ross  oVG5:aGoo33;r,onuG  occur 
o/.  uau  cheaper  houcGc.    ^ho  olcl-i3oak-thG-poor  philosophy  o£  X*.\parial 
Coa.-.cy       boiiig  carried  ir.to  the  70c .    ^o  eubstantiato  thcso  chargos 

GO.uplGtc  study  of  county  lar.d  ealcs  ror  tho  past  year  wdu^d  be 
roc^uired*  \ 

CfjaaGhcd  tifjht  yp  againat  Xjr.porial's  G0Uthcir?i  iina  is  tho 
"coIojlimI  :-:o>:ieali  al'uiti,  K6>:ico*Q  fastoot  arowiaig  city.  Ctorios 
o2  VaaXoo  gold  draw  literally  hordeo  o2  dofitituuo  "canpocivio-" 
hero  rro:.-;  tho  sparoQ  interior.    Moi^eali'js  populatioii  is  soarinc; 
ovor  4i;0,000/   Cfhe  whole  of  2v.Aparial  County  is  only  74,000.  ^he 
prea^uro  on- the  border  is  lean,  huacjry  and  relontlo«s*    Legal  bor- 
or  croJGiags  have  riaon  froni  3*S  ?r.illion  in  1DG5  to  over  11  raillion 
ii*  loco',    ^ho  apprehension  o£  illqgal  Koxican  ali«nc  in  tho  XiMporial 
district  has  nearly  doubled  in  five  yoarc*    C?ho  0.S*  border  paurol 
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oj?cr*  cormuur.i'uy  cocroa  in  Siv.j-icrial  thai:  ••^houssnsls  01:  Mox- 
ic^/.M  illcijMlly  0;;  til-.d  U.S.  sido  oi;  i;ho  boirCc;:*    3c;.;a  as:c 

;;ow^aa;^  w;;o  c^oss  fiu::rii,i'.:iously^  oith&j:  cvuciing  i'.;G  boi-dcr  ^aw*:ol 

ciu..j  *..vc:ri<*Z  l;ouscf"/.ol(;i  i-.avu  "chua:>  dc-.^atic  Ucl;^  ir.  t:;i'o  eai:o- 
uu-:y*         illocjulsi  aro  Jwr.Gw.i  -wO  wo-^H  in  rr.ar.y  clif ^issrca'.:  I:u2}a;:ial 

{::*w.'.-.cally/  or.o  iilcoM^  waii  C:>;poGcu  i-ocor/uly  wor:iir.<^  ::or 
..uu  ^,OKf^J  wo^^iiu-rc liiT a  iv^iviaL.!*.  •>ii..v.:. 


*"o**  ^:>icGcv;ork»    ^?i>o  pco;?lo  vo-:k.  Gi>:  ciaya,  Cu:r.i  Gbouu  Q^ti  Wv-eU*y 

*i;.vt..;c^u  ;JwL*uiGa  ir.  Xntor.ia'.;ior.alvr;u::yi.'icja' in  Loj  Ar^fjulci:.  ^^^'J^t  ' 
^..-viua  (io  U;o  gvo-^^Iow,  Icfjai  ar.a  iXlofjal,  oil  ir*diG^»-i^  ac-dai. 

*.OuUuc.^  ar»a  1070,  .IC^v.^.a^'ici  COu....y*f>  i5Gi.iu2.a'^io.i  ;.VmL**;;cv» 


GVy:-:  7;;"u  oi:« 'ul.o  cou;;'t.y*j  low  ir.co.v.a  ;;ar;,iXion  livo  iu  Cul^ 


ui/.y  (10/000)  eor;uuuniuy  juo'd  acx'OJLi  -^iho  oOa;o«*  i;ro.v.  ::ou*ca;^. 
i-..w..'Gc/.  lOOd  L.r.a  lOoO  t.v.ilo  £c,^..;  'jC'^o  C^Gli;\ad  i:01f  GQ.^.G;i;:uG- 
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Ovor        of  X«.pGrial  Cour.ty  is  on  •;2oo;;  '|»cs6i5le*s  wclsTara. 

'*V*o  tlocuor-patienti  rs^tio  in  Xkv.?ur4i;l  Coun -uy  is  ono  for  every 
2/3uG  wnilo  -cho  na'jior.aX  average  is  oac  for  every  650* 

.    A  1070  U.S.  Departn;en'i  of  LaJsor  s^auuy  concluded: 
CD    "Cor.-v.uuors  generally  are, paid  Uho  Ga«;e  wage  rates  as  rosidonts 
of  the  border  cor.«T.unit;y^  but  wacTC;  rates  in  rr.oGt  border  areas  ^are 
lov/oi  fnan  in  the  re:riaining  sectors  of  the  border  states  and  lower 
sha.*.  (Ji'ne  national  averages  for  ciriilar.  industries,  • 
(2/    "Unes'.^loyit.cnt  rates  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  border.*, 
arc  fc*r  higher  t?.an  the  average  unQn\:3loyr.;ent  rates  for  the  border 
Gvacou  and  are  a»tong  the  higheciw  in  the  country •  ♦  • 

"Border  areas  have  a  reli^ivoly  high  incidence  of  federal 
v;age-hour  violations."  .  ^ 

Clearly/  the  concentratiorf  of  landowner  ship  /  wuch  of  it 
ai^jonueo/  is  suc5cing  the  local  wealth  out  of  the  county 

Clearly/  Air.orican  cort^orato  socialism/  both  agricultural 
a.w  indue; trial/  is  exploiting  the  poverty  on  both  sides  of  the 
border,    dJhe  poor^  in  effect/  are  subGidi;:ing  the  rich  through 
choi^p  wageci/  just  as  the  rich  are  being  s'absidisce^  through  various 
welfare  prograKiS  they  have  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  govcrnnient.  ■ 

Dr.  Mellon  has  filed  suit  in  Washington/  D*C.  federal  court  ^ 
in  an  atueriipt  to  have  tha  Bureau  of  Reclaniation  sot  the  electric 
rates  for  2XD.    Federal  law  requires  that  when  the  state  S?ublic  . 
•Juilitios  CoKutdssion  does  not  set  rates  for  such  as  XZDf  the  fed- 
eral governnient  xnust^ 

yellen  also  pron'^oted  California  aural  Legal  Assistance  (C^A) 
file  a  ono^-Vnan/  ono-voto  suit"  against  IID/  because  the  voting 
d*c,cirioto  wore  not  close  to  equal.    Judge  Kirk  in  the  xiv-porial 
Gu;^orior.  Court  ruled  against  Cr<LA.    The''  case  was  appealed  and  de- 
r,\anded  to  Xirk.    CULA  will  cock  to  have  Kirk  disqualified  this  tiM 
.ground .    gor  over  10  years  before  beconiincr  a  iudc?o>  Kirk  workiad  in 
•c^c^  lew  firn;  which  represented  IIP... 
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Mr  Balt.is.  In  trying  to  vorbally  summarize  all  of  those  four 
tilings,  1  am  gomg  to  mention  some  si)ocific.namos  of  simifio  people 
and  speeilic  companies,  and  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  these  are  necessarily  the  bad  guys,  lAcause  I  don't  think  they  are 
bad  gnys.  Most  of  the  i)eople  I  mention  are  upstanding  members  of 
tlu'  commumty,  they  support  chil(lren\s  hospitals  . and  United  Giving 
and  iioy  hcouts  and  they  get  medals  from  the  Poi)e  and  all  that  sort 
^  « rV  '  luiowledge,  only  one  of  them  beats  his  wife, 

vyliat  I  am  going  to  use  them  for  is  illustrative  purposes.  It  is  my 
basic  contention  that  the  law  and  the  ethics  of  our  society  speciflcallv 
encourage  the  exploitation  of  land  and  the  si>eculation  in  land  at  tlie 
exwnse  of  the  i>eople  who  live  and  work  that  land,  whether  they  be 
wlute,  black,  Indian,.  Chicano,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference.  I  think 
.that  lias  l>een  so  in  our  country  since  the  verv  'l>eginning.  Slavery, 
It  seems  to  me,  is  only  the  most  outrageous  example  of  that. 

Kven  an  historic  instances  when  tlm  so-called  common  good  has 
be^n  exj[)hcitly  legislated,  tlic  weight  of  that  ethic,  that  exploitative 
ethic  of  ours,  has  demanded.au  administration  wliich  has  subverted 

.  the  common  good  in  the  interest  of  expended  exploitation.  Th^fe  are, 
I  don  t  know,  a  hundred  legisUtive  acts,  I  think,  which  illustrate 
that j[>oint,  and  I  will  mention  just  a  couple. 

First  of  all,  the  Homestead  Act  was  passed  in  Lincoln's  days  and 
tlie  propaganda  around  that  was  that  each  settler  and  his  family 
were  going  to  get  im  acres  and  a  mule.  Within  a  couple  of  decades 
the  swculators  had  cut  the  cream  off  the  top  of  all  the  land  that  was 
available.  In  1002  under  the  first  Roosevelt  administration,  the  Recla- 
mation Act  was  pasjwd.  We  were  going  to  open  up  the  West  and  a 
settler  and  lug  family  were  going  to  get  IfiO  acres  of  water  and  we 
were  going  to  prevent  water  inouopolies  as  Berge  Bhlbulian  pointed 
out  earlier.  Ihut  law  has  never  once  l>een  effet^tivelyl enforced. 
^  puriug  the  second  Roosevelt  administration  we  hau  the  crop  sub- 
sidy nrogram.  The  rationalization  for  giving  money  to  the  farmers 
was  that  we  were  going  to  keep  small  farmers  on  the  land,  guarantee 
them  an  income,  and  they  wouldn't  go  running  off  to  the  cities  and 

;  create  slums.  It  was  a  great  idea,  but,  within  a  few  years,  th.^t  also 
was  tumed  upside  <lown  and  for  the  past  «()  vears  tlie  crop  subsidy 
program  has  l)eeii  used  to  enrich  and  en<»ourage  ]iug(*  corporations 
to  go  into  agriculture  and  force  small  farmers  off  the  laud.  '  ^ 
How  about  the  war  on  poverty?  That  is  the  Johnson  administraticm 
and  the  Iveniiedy  administration.  That  is  a  great  idea,  too.  The  (kv- 
eriiineut.is  L'omg  to  help  the  people  fight  poverty.  Hut  in  Hie^adminis- 
/tation  of  that  program  the  two  most  effective  pr/)ven  ways  in  this 
country  to  iiglit  poverty  were  very  quickly  admiui.strativelvVmtlawcd 
and  this  have  been  so  since.  There  are  two  wavs  in  this  country  for 
oppressed  minorities,  oppressed  groups,  wliether  minority  or  ma- 
jority type  p<»opie,  to'be  able  to  improve  their  economic  conditions  as 
a.gr(mp.  One  is  to  organize  unions,  specifically  prohibited  by  the  war 

,  on  poverty.  Two.  is  to  take  over  loeal  governmental  agencies  which 
pass  out  money,  like  the  Irish  did  in  the  eastern  cities.  You  can't 
do  that  either^  m  the  war  on  poverty.  You  can't  organize  politically 
and  you  cant  organize  economically  under  the  war  on  i>overty,  so 
all  you  can  learn  to  do  in  the  war  on  poverty  is  to  dress  right  and  to 
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speak  correct  English^  which  doesn 

pot,  and  it  certaimy  doesn't  upset  tlie  applecart  6i|he  powers  that  be.  j"-^ 
Now,  tiiere  are  other  things,  which  1  won't  .  geUinto.  Model  cities  t 
is  the  same  sort  of  thingl  It  enriches  the  people  already  in  power-s, 
ulid^eic  the  pretext  of  giving  people  some  control.:  Urban  renewal  is 
the  saipe  thing.  In  palif oriiia  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  William- 
son Act  Under  th^  Williainson  Act,  another  .  very.  OTeat  idea,  what 
We  wereigoihg  to  dp  was  to'help  farmers  stay  in  thfe  fkrming  business 
and  not  tax  their  lands  so  heavily  that  . they  would-  be  forced  to  sell  > 
to  subdividers.  Thai  is  a  great  idea.  If  a  fariger.agreed^^    keep  his 
la)n(i  in  agricttitural  production  and  was  near 

hiiif  a  Jbwer  tax  rate.  That  is  a  good -idea  and  I  doii't  think  there's 
anybody  who  disagrees  with  it.  But  tI)L&%ay  it's  been  admbiistered  in 
California  is  that  every  largiB  la 
a-gricultural  preserve  and  there%  chea^^ 

.For  instance,  in  Ffesno  County-,  on  the  west  side  of  Fresno  Comity,  ,/ 
I  will  show  you  a  map.  in  a  minute,  which  is  dominate  by  large  hold- 
ings,. Southern,  Pacific,  Anderson-Clayton,  those  sMiof  corporations, 
all  of  their  land,  TO,  80,  90  miles  from  the  nearest  cxi|^,  is  in  agricul- 
tural preserve.  By  putting  it  in  a  preserve,  their ;ta:!t|s  are  lower.  As  • 
a  resulfc  Fresno  Coimty  afone  last  year;  lost  $5  million  in  taxes.  They  \  ; 
didn't  actually  lose  it.  The  $5.  million  in  ■  tjixes  Was  shifted  to  the 
small  businessmen  and  homeowners  of  the  city. 

What  happens?  I  would  like  to  go  bacl^^bef  ore  I  tilrh  out  the  lights 
and  show  this  map,  and  talk  about  politics,  because  I  think  it  is  very 
,  important  that  we  understand  that,  as/ far  as  thiese  issues .  are  cori-      ;  ' 
cemed  in  California,  there  is  no  politiciil  party  and  sorilebody,  some 
great  journalist  one  4ay  wrote — and  I  forgot  his  ;name-7that  there 
has  never  been  a  ^^reat  Senator  from  Cftlifornia  beca^ise  every  Senator' 
from  California  is  dominated  by  larg^  laijiliholdersj^^^t^  a  man. 
' . .  For  instiince,  in  Imperial  County,  just  to'  take  a  piece  out  of  that 
report,  the  .Federal  Government  has  had  a  suit  goitijp  to  enforce  the 
160-acre' limitation.  There  is  a  judge  Mio. ruled  on  that  case  last  year. 
He* ruled  against  the  enforcement  of  tjie  lltw^  he  was  made  a 

judge,  that  man  wp.s  in  the  law  firm  whicH''represented  the  Imperial 
Yalley  Irrigation  District,  which  is/the  large  lanclpwners  in  the  Im- 
periaL  Valley..  At  the  time  that  the/  Government  was  drawing 'tip  its 
case,  1966-1967^  in.  the  Jinperial  Valley  case;  the  Ipiperial  Valley 
landowners  organized  the  Natural  Resources  Associates  to  raise 
money  to  fight  that  case.  The  leadin^^  organizer  of  that  campaign 
was  a  maff^amed.Long  who  at  that  time  was  the  vice  president ^of 
the  Irvine  Ranch.  He  is  now  vice  president  of  thf  Bank  of  America  ^ 
and  I  understand  is  going  ta  testify  here.        i     -  . 

In  many  of  the  speeches  *that  he  made  at  that  £ilhe  he  said  that  the  ^ 
small  farmers  were  going  to  be  hurt  by  the  enforcement  of  the  acre- 
age limitation.  He  went  around  and  raised  money,  from  these  large; 
landowning  folks,  and  they  hired  a  law  firm.  The  law  firm  was 
,0'Melveny  and  Meyers,  a  large  Los  Angeles  law  firm.  At  the  time  that 
O'Melveny  and  Meyers  were  representing  the  Natural  Resources 
Associates  of  the  Imperial  Valley  a  senior  partuer  (if  O'Melveny  and 
Meyers  was  working  as  an  iTnder-Secretary  or  Assistant  Attorney 
General  to  the  Justice  Department  in  Washijigtom  ' 


Now,  it  might  ;be  said  that  O'Melveny  ^nd  Meyers  JiadiS^^  of  a» 
shuttle  service  between  their  offices  in  Lj)s  ^llngeles  and  Washington 
Because  they  always^  had  a  man  strategically  located  in  a  Federal 
•  office  and  when  statewide  political  camj)jaign$  come  up  in  Oalifbrriia 
O'Melveny  and  Mieyers.  has  some  radicalvDemocrats  and  some  -very 
conservative  Kepublictos,  so  that  they  also  Jiave  a  mail  in  eyery  lead- 
ing campaign,  whether  the  candidate  is  .iforton  Simon^  :Eaffer<yj 
Tunney,  Cranston,  or  whoever  it  might  M 

:  Ifowy'at  the  same  time  in  the  Imperial  Valley  that  the.  Federal 
Government  Was  bringing  their  case  enforce  the  law,  the  case 
which  I  always  cairs()l:|;  of  a  strawmaii  kind  of  a  case^  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureap  o|  Reclamation  W(^t  to  El  Centro  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  and  s{i6k€^Ho;a  dinner  of  tlje  ranchers  in  which  he  said 
that  the  160-acre  limitJition  is  not  a,  very  good  law  and  ought  to  be 
.  changed,  and  lie  is  charged  with  enforcijig  the  law. 

Now,^  this  all  sounds  very  scandalous^  but,  you  knojv,  in  terms  of 
^^^wer,  it  is  very  reasonable.  On  certain'kinds  of  issiies,  it  is  the  large 
landowners'  government  and  they  get  out  of  their  government  what 
they  Aant  arid  sometimes  tliey  get  it  legally,  through  the'  law  a^d 
sometimes  they  get  it  illegally  when  a'ri  attorney  general  signs  legal 
ppinioni  on  New  Year's  eve  at  midnight,  and  they  get  it  Jrom  Ken- 
nedys and.  they  get.it  from  the  Eisenhowers,  and  they  get  it  from 
the  Pat  Browns  and  they  get  it  from  the  Eonald  Eeagans. ' 

I  Svould  n(x>x  like  to  show  this  map  wliicli  sort  of  gives*  an  idea  of 
>  the  land  oHnier&lwip-.pattern  in  one  part  of  California.  ^ 

This  is  a  map  of  vthe  San  Joaquin  Valley.  This  is  Highway  99  (in- 
,  dicating).  We  liav|>Bakersfield  here/(indicating),  Tulare  here  (in- 
dicating)^ and  Fresno,  here  (indicat^g),  Each  one  of  these  little 
^^ares  represents  one  section  of  ]and|   Ipquare  mile,  640  acres. 
;  Do  you  jsee  the  red  checkerboard  her^?  That  is  Southern  Pacific 
land,  210,000  acres  in  this  part  of  the  l^an  Joaquin  Valley  wM 
they  ^ot  free  from  the  Fedefal  Go vemnient' about  90  years  ago  fbr 
building  a  railroad,.part  of  which  was  never  completed. 

The  black  holding  down  here  in  the  Kern  Coimty  is  the  Kern 
Coiintj  Land  Co*,  now  part  of  Tenneco.  In  that  part  of  Kern  County 
there  is  340,000  acres  of  land.  That  i$  roughly  equal  to^  a  1-mile- wid^ 
strip  of  land  extending  fi-om  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  If  you 
have  trouble  getting  all  of  that,  it  is  6  miles  wide  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Sacramento.  They  obtained  this  lanid  in  a  number  of  very  ^ 
interesting  free-enterprise  fashions,  through  what  might  be  called 
political  efpci^ncy.  They  got  one  piece,  100,000  acres,  this  piece  right 
here  (indicating),  on  the  last  day  of  the  Grant  administration.  How 
is  that  for  long-range  planning?  On  the  last  day  of  the  Grant  admin- 
istration, March  3d,  18Y7,  Congress  parsed  what  might  have  been ' 
called  at  that  time  a  waif  on  poverty  measul^e  for  Civil  War  veterans. 
It  was  called  the  Desert-  Land  Act  and  i;inder  the  terms  of  this  act 
apoor  veteran  and  his  family  vs^ere  allowed  640  acres  if  they  went  out 
and  i^cle  across  that  land  and  said  it  was  desert  lan^  and  agreed  that- 
they  jvvbuld  go  out  arid  live  on  that  land  and. improve  it. 

ITis  very  strange,  because  this  piece  of  legislation  was  sort  of 
rushed  through  the  Congress  ,  and  signed  by  President  Grant  and  the 
story  didn't  get  to  the  newspapers  very  quickly.  The  story  did  get 


very  fasf  "fey  telegraph  to  £\vo  .places  iit  California,  three  places,  to 
,  the  Federal  Land  Office  in  VisJliiar  and.  San  Francisco  and  to  the 
^promote^s  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.  Over  one  weekend  when  the 
Federal  trand  Offices  were  closed  to  the  public,  they  iwere  open  to  the 
Item  Oopnty  Land  Co.  The*  Kem  County  Land  Co.  sent  in  their 
employeeSj  one  after  another,  and  they  perjured  themselvies  by  say-- 
ing,  '"I  Atent  ou  there  and  I -rode  over  the  desert  lands.  I  am  going 
to  take  the  wife  and  kids  out  there  and  we  are  going  to  improve  this 
Idnd."  '  V  .  .  ■ 

Over  one  weekend  and  in  the.  beginning  of  the  following  week  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  Federal  Land  Office  they  got  ahol(i  of  100,000 
acres  of  land.  /  V  i 

In  those  days  the  San  Francisco  .Chronicle  was.  what  might  be 
called  a  radical  newspaper  "today.  They  started  talking  about  the 
land  barons  and  the  land  steal  and  all  that  sort  of  thin^  and,  the  next 
thin^  you  know  the  government  appointed  a  Commission,  I  guess 
that  is  where  we  get  that,  idea  about  Poihmissions,  it  is  npt  anything 
new.'The^  had  this  investigation  dnd  the  Commission  held  hearings, 
just  like  they  do  today.  Of  course  it  was  without  television  and  all 
that/They  {Tot  all  of  those  Kern  County  employees  up  there  one  by  V 
one,  they  said,  "Sure,  the  boss  gave  us  the  money  to  get  that  piece 
of  paper  and  sure  we  gave  the  boss  the  piece  of  paper  when  we  got 
out  of  the  office/'  and  most  of  the  people  had  never  even  seen  the 
land  on  which  they  filed.  >  . 

The  president  of  the  Kem  County  Land  Co.  was  also  questioned  by 
the  Commission  and  he  got  up  there  knd  said,  "Yup,  that  is  what  we 
didvan^  the  reason  we  did  it  is  because  it  takes  large,  efficient  corpo- 
rations to  develop  the  West."  '  ^ 
/They  kept  the  land;  they  still  own  it.  In  fact,  they  own  a  lot  more 
of  it.  They  have  all  of  it  Mt  360  Acres,  the  360  acres41iey  gavejd&jr^ 
a  new  college  in  Kern  County,  and  tHe  collegeVforttmatelj^is  ri^W 
in  the  middle  of  that  black  spot.  That  is  sort  of  nice,  too^  it's  like 
eating  your  citke,  pvl  away,'^and. still  having  a  bigger  pieces  be- 
cause what  haf?happened  is,^wheIt  the  col^  is  built  therej' they  will 
build  a  town  al^^iund  the.  college  ancj^^he  dormitories  an(}  restaurants 
and  everythiit^:e]?e.  This  is  what  Irvine  Ranch  has  done  in  Orange 
County.  I  think  feni  County  Land' i(^o.  leavhed  thait  trick  from 
Irvine  Ranch.    •             '               v.  ■ 

I  guess  everj^body  Imows  about  Tenneco,  so  1  won^t  go  into  that. ' 

Over  here  *  (indicating)  we  have  this  orange  -pi&CQ  that  is  called 
the  Tejon  Ranch,  but  it  is  controlled  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
in  part  explains  why  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  interested  in  the  price 
of  farm  labor,  and  irrigation  projects^         '  . 

We  have  another  little  .piece,  tlie  purple  piece  up  here  (indicating) 
which  is  called  the  Boswell  Ranch^  which  is  37,000  acres.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  J.  G.  Boswell  Co.  ^:€WBoswell  also  controls,  under  sev- 
erjtl  different  other  names,  including  his  own,  about  125,000  acres, 
and  J.  G.  Boswell  is  oiie  of  the  heavy  owners  of  Safeway  Stores, 
along  with  Norman  Chandler  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  they 
are  sort  of  related  by  marriage^  which  is  kind  of  like  keeping' the 
world  in  the  family. 


■■■ .  ■  •  ■      • '  ■  ;  '       ••  ■•  ■  ■  ■  .  ■  ;  •  • 

Saf  eway  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  also  own  Shasta.  County  where 
the  Pit  Eiver  Indians  are"  having  trouble.  So  that  puts  it  all  together. 
And  Safeway^  Stores  was  the  lejading  chain  in  the  country  in  opposing 
the  organization  of  farm\V^orkers. 

All  of  these  folks,  of  course,  till  of  these  corporations  hold  director- 
ships on  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  which  does  all  this  welfare 
research/ Boswell,  of  course,  i$  the  leading  recipient  of  public  wel- 
fare in  the  wiorld,  last  year  hf^ving  received  $5  million  for  growing 
and  not  growing  various  and  sundry  crops,  like  cotton  and  barley. 

There  is  another  man  up  here  named  Russell  Giffen,  and  he  doesn't 
have  any  particular  color,  but  he  owns  130,000  acres  of  land  jund  he 
i^  the  second  largest  recipient  of  public  welfare  in  the  world.  He 
.  received  about  $3i^  million.  .  \  -  -  '  '  . 

Eussell  Giffen  until  last  yeait  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc^  , 
tors  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co*,  which  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  third  ' 
largest  public  utilities  in  the  Tvorld,  and  the  Food  Machinery,  Corp., 
which  makes  farm  machinery  and  armored  car^^  , 

Eight  in  the  middle  of  this  now  we  have  the  State  water  plan  that 
was  created  by  Pat  Brown  and  John  Kennedy.  That  is  the  wtit^r  plan 
which  Mr.  Bulbulian  inentioned  that  is  going  to  deliver  huge  amounts 
of  water  to  large  corporations  illegally  through,  the  courtesy  of 
^  liberal  pemocrats.  These  guys  don^t  ca\e  who  they  take  their 
money  from.  '  .  * 

Also  under  construction  alongside  that  canal  is  a  freeway/  Now, 
the  freeway  is  being  .built  by  the  Federal  Government  mainly  and  it 
IS  being  built,  it  is;  my  understanding, ;  in  direct  violation  of  the 
guidelines  for  the  Federal  Highway  System,  because .  the  Federal 
Highway  System  said  tha;t,  I  think,  all  urban  areas  over  50,000,  or  , 
something  like  that,  liave  to  be  connected  by  the  Federal'  Highway 
System.  Tliis  is  Interstate  5,  and  th^  areas  of  over  50,000  that  it 
misses  will  be  Bakersfield,  Fresno,  and  Modesto,  ' 

Now^i.is  is  sort  of  like  long-range  planning,  too,  because  what 
happens  is  we  have  a  transportation  system  and  then  we  have  heavily 
subsidized  water  and  they*;  when  somebody  wants  to  build  a  new 
city  or  they  are  talking  now  about  putting  a  Vanch  of  the  University 
of  California  in  Fresno  Countji*,  you  sort  of  flgure  now  whefe  is  that 
going  to  be>  and  you  know  danb'd  well,  on  the  basis  or  Irvine  Ranch  ^ 
and  Kern  County,  what  happened  there,  that  the  branch  is  going 
to  be  riglit  next  to  or  in  the  middle  of  the  largest  corporate  land  hold- 
ing in  Fresno  Coiinty.  It  won't]  necessarily  be  the  best  location  and  it 
won't  necessarily  be  the  worst,  but  it  "will  he  the  one  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  power  which  controls  that  county,  and  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  any  education.  *  . 

The  subsidy  on  the  water,  by;  the  wa;^,  the  cost  is  going  to  be  about 
'  $2,500  an  acre  for  every  acre  which  will  b^  irrigated  and  the  land- 
owners who  use  the  water  will.-repay  approximately  $1,000  An  acre, 
I  don^t  think  this  k  particularly  outrageous.  I  think  it  is  a  cohdi- 
.       tion  which  exists  and,  if  we  understand  how  society  is  controlled, 
then  we  understand  this  is  the  way  it  will  happefi.  These  guys  have 
the  ppvjrer;  it  is  their  government,  so  they  ^will  get  what  they  want 
out  of  it.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  who  is  in  office.  Theife.  is  a- 
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radical  friend  of  mine  who  was  asked  oiice  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1968^  which  I  think  is  a  pertinent  point,  as  to  whom  he 
was  going  to  support,  whether  it  was  going  to  be  Nixon  or  Humphrey. ' 
He  said  J  ''Well,  you  know,  I  don't  think  it  makes  a  wholie  hell  of  a 
lot  of  difference  because,  look  J^t  it  this  way,  if  you  go  do^vn  to  the 
beach  and  watch  these  guys  riding  a  surfboard  and  you  see  a  guy 
who  is  really  good  on  the  siirfboard,  you  don't  say,  *Look  at  that  guy 
push  the  ocean  around^  you  say,' 'Look  at  that  guy*  ride  the  wave.' 
bo  a  good  politician  will  be  a  man  who  rides  the  wave." 

The  problem  here  is  to  create  a  new  wave,  to  create  some  new  basis 
of  power.  As  long  as  thjs  power  will  subsisjfc  and  is  allowed  to  expand 
and  is  encouraged  by  the  administrators  who  will  not  enf prce  the 
liaw,  by  the  poKticians  who  go  down  to  .Delano  and  wave  a  Huelga 
flag  and  go  back  to  Washington  and  give  all  of  Cxilifornia's  water - 
to  the  large  corporations,  this  condition  is  going  to  exist,  and  it  is 
going  to  get  worse.^  ...  . 

Now,  the  interesting  part  of  this  map  is  that  it  is  really  not,  if 
you  really  109k  at  it^  a  map  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  This  is  a  map 
of  the  Imperial  Valley..  This  is  a  map  of  thia  Sacramento  Valley,  This 
is  a  map  of  Mississippi,  and  this  is  a;^  map  of  the  South  China  Sea,  - 
because  the  South.  China,  Sea  has  been  divided  up  this  wa/,  too,  by 
the  same  people  who  are  interlocked  with  this  setup* 
^  Senator  Stejvenson.  Is  that  map  a  part  of  materials  you  are  sub- 
mitting for  the  record? 
;  ^Mr.  Ballis.  Yes.  ' 

Senator  Stevek^on.  Is  it  a  part  of  other  materials?  . 
^  Mr.  Baltjs,  No.\ 

Senator  StEVEXSox.  We  will  mark  that  exhibit  1  and  expect  to 
receive  a  copy  of  it  for  the  record. 

(The  map,  efijchibit  1,  has  been  retained  in  the  subcommittee  files.) 

Mr.  Ballts.  I  will  say  one  more  thing,  then  I  will  stop*       -  ^ 

The  latest  example  Of  how  this  system  works,  it  seems  some  dedi- 
cated bureaucrat  went  down  and  started  nosing  around  Kerti  County 
a  couple  of  months  ago  on  the  crop  subsidies,  and  under  the  program 
now  a  grower  has  to  have  a  set-aside  acreage  in  order  to  qualify  to 
receive  a  subsidy,  and  they  found  that  some  of  the growers  were  set- 
ting aside  airstrips  and  desert  land  and  stockj^ards  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  crop  subsidy,  and  some  of  the  farmers  doing  this  are  officials, 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  back  in  Washington,  and  another 
who  set  aside  an  airstrip  happens  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  A^.C. 
Committee  in  ICem  County  which  is  supposed  to  admityster  this  law. 
'  Senator  Stevexsox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ballis. 
'  .1  am  going  to  have  to  ask  all  witnesses  to  keep  your  statements  as 
concise  as  possible  or  we  won't  have  enough  time  to  hear  everyl?ody. 

STATEMENT  OF  AI^  V.  jEREBS,  MEMBER  OF  THE  STAIT  OE  THE 
AGRIBUSINESS  ACCOUNTABILITY  PROJECT,  WAgHINGlON,  B,C, 

Mr.  Kmhs.  I  would  like  to  submit  my  full  statement  for  the  record, 
'  and  1  will  just  mention  some  of  the  highlights  of  my  prepared  State- 
ment, 

Senator  StevkxsOx.  Your  statement  will  be  entered  and  made  a 
part  of  th6  i^cord  and  printed  following  your  testimony. 
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Mr.  ICrebs.  Mr.  Glmirman,  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project 
ap^rteiates  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  today  on  the  impli- 
cations of  land'xise  and  ownership  as  it  affects  farmworkers,  farmers, 
and  consumers,  particularly  here  in  Calif omia.  -1 

My  name  is  A*  V.  Krebs  and  I  am  here  as  a  tti^mbe)^  of  the  staff  of 
the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project,  which  is  bftSed  in  Washing- 
ton, D;C.  Our  project  is  a  public  interest  research  org^hizatiori  that  is 
'  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Community  Change  and  the  Project  on 
Corporate  Eesponsibility.  We  are  funded  by  tlie  Field  Foundation. 
.  For  over  a  year  now  we  liat^e  been  attempting  t6  document  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  role  of  the  big  business  in  rijraL America. 
.  In  California,  the  terms  "big  business'-'  and  "land  fise"  are  almost 
synonymous,  for  nowhere  else  in"  this  nation  is  land,  vast  tracts  of 
laim,  deified  as  they  are  here  in  this  State. 

As  Arthur  Miller  noted  rather  wryly  in  his  "Lines  from  Cali- 
fornia," a  "philosophy  is  a  keen  sense  of  land  values  and  the  patience 
to  wait."  '  , 
.  Despite  the  colorful  legends  about  Califoiliia  the  State  never  even 
had  a  frontier  or  real  homesteadei*$,  for  it  was  already  owned  by  a 
select  few  land  barons  before  it  e\-er  came  into  the  ITnioh,  Through- 
out the  past  125  years,  most  of  that  land  has  remained  the  property 
of  a  few  while  being  pltmdered  for  whatever  would  bring  its  owner 
a  fast  and  profitable  dollar. 

•  We  have  cited  some  statistics  on  how  rich  California  is  in  terms  of 
agricultural  production.  Tn  that  sense  it  is  really  not  surprising  that 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  in' tins  ad  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  a  couple  of  year6  ago,  shout,ed:  • 

Join  the  second  gOW  ifjas^i^  D  gold' in  agribusine««.  The  super- 

businesfl  nuttured  hy  nortli^i  nnd  central  Cnlifornia''s  rich  soil,  Ideal  climate, 
plentiful  water,  and  ingenioua;  farming  know-how.  Big  crops,  and  a  ftig  variety 
of  crops  make  big  business  for  fai^mer^,  processors,  packagers,  manufacturers, 
and  countless  other  industries.  It  is  aU  agribusiness,  the  No.  1  industry  in 
gold  rush  country.  * 

^Mr.  Chairman,  like  that  first  rich  bonanza  that  came  upon  this 
.State  over  some  100  years  ago, 'this  |i;oM  rush  today  also  has  its  rather 
sordid  and  shameful  side.  ■■  . 

Prom  the  befxinninfr,  throurfi  a  combihatiou  of  massive  land  ^rrabs, 
violbnce,  foreipiibexplojtaf  ion,  political  intripue,  slave  labor,  just  plain 
preed,  the  frequent  ifxnorinp;  of  Sbt'C  and  Federal  laws,  the  giant 
gnfwmft  processing,  and  packaging  conglomerates  like  the  Del 
Monte  Corp.,  Tenneco,  the  DiGiorgio  Corj).,  KSunkist  Gr6wers,  with 
they  interconnertmg  directorates,  who  control  the  vertical  integrated 
flow  of  food  from  the  field  to  the  table,  (California's  agribusiness  has 
grown,  wealthier,,  more  elite,  and  more  powerful. 

^It  i$. aimed  at  total  control  of  the  State's  economy.  In  the  process 
of  clomg  so,  it  has  enjoyed  the  enriching  benefits  derived  from  State 
ami  federally  subsidized  water  and  transportatioh,  abundant  amounts 
of  money  from  Bank  of  America,  and  free  and  almost  unlimited  use 
of  the  research  facilities  of  the  land  grant  T^niversity  of  California, 
ana  exorbitant  TT.s.  Department  of  Agriculture  ca.sh  giveaways  total- 
mg  jiearly  one^half  billion  dollars  in  crop  subsidies  just  since  1066* 
^  yviiiit  ha.s  happened  in  the  past  in  California  and  is  even  now 
mreh§ifying  is  also  beginning  to  take  place  on  a  grand  scale  through- 
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out  American  agricultnire.  Large,  impersonal,  and  often  vertically 
integrated  corporations  are  becoming  the  dominant  force  in  rural 
America.  ,  \  ^    ■  ,  \ 

Land  ownership,  of  course,  remains  the  touchstone  of  agribusiness, 
particularly  in  California.  We  cite  some  figures  not  only  of  outright 
landowners  but  some  landowners  through,  subsidiaries.  It  is  no  .  acci- 
dent that  land  concentration  is  so  high  m  this  ^tate*  In  combination 
with  the  historicar  reasons  mentioned  earlier,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  U.S.  farm  programs  have  been  more  directed  toward  farm  prop- 
erty values  than  the  welfare /)f  the  people*  No  wonder  the  large 
growers  in  this  State,  backed  by  this  kind  of  government  policy,  have 
parleyed  tlieir  vast  land  holdings,  with  ready  reserves  of  private^ 
capital,  to  amass  huge  personal  fortunes. 

The  large  farm  corporations  in  this  State  today  have,  indeed,  be- 
come unique  creatures  of  the  bante.  Just  as  Dr.  Frankenstein  is 
remembered  for  his  special  creativeness,  so  the  Bank  of  America  in 
this  State  is  revered  by  many  for  its  ability  to  manufacture  new 
forms  from  bid  bodies. 

At  one  time  the  Bank,  as  recently  as  a  couple  of  decades  ago,  was 
one  of  the  largest  landowners  in  the  State,  with  nearly  600,000  acres. 
It  was  making  a  profit  from  agriculture  of  $642,000  a  ymv* 

I  would  direct  the  particular  attention  of  the  committee  and  also 
to  the  members  of  tjie  press  fo  the  testimony  you  will  be  hearing, 
probably  tomorrow  in  Fresno,  from  Mr,  Peter  Divizich  and  his  ex- 
perience with  the  Bank  of  America.  The  Bank  lias  evidently  not 
seen  itself  in  any  less,  of  a  role  in  dominating  agriculture,  as.  Mr, 
Divizich  will  be  telling  you. 

It  !s  no  wonder,  shortly  before  he  stepped  down,  that  the  bank^s 
;  chief  executive  officer,  in  1068,  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  when  speaking 
*to  a  California  Canners  and  Growers  luncheon  said: 

Why  is  a  banker  talking  about  agricultural  policy?  Because  Bank  of  Anaer- 
Ica  has  a  deep  stake  in  agriculture.  We  are  the  world's  largest  agricultural 
lender  with  lines  of  credit  for  ffigrlcultural  production  running  nt  about  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  Oulr  totat  agricultural  commitment  in  probably  around 
three  billion.  We^havc  been  in  agriculture  a  long  time  and  we  intend  to  stay  in 
agriculture  for  a  lot  longer.  In  a  yery  real  aeufte,  then,  agriculture  is  our 
business. 

Mr.  l^etcrson,  I  should  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  good  example  of 
the  modem  agribusiness  gentleman  farmer  for,  in  addition  to  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Bankamorica  Corp/s  executive  committee,  he 
*  is  also  a  board  member  of  Time,  Inc.,  Kaiser  Industries,  Broadway- 
Hale  Stores,  Standard  Oil  of  California,  Consolidated  Foods,  and  is 
one  of  three  bank  board  members  serving  with  the  DiGiorgio  Corp. 

The  agribusiness  accountability  project  has  prepared  for  the  hear- 
ing a  profile  of  California  agribusiness,  whicli  attempts  to  demon- 
istrate  the  deep  inroads  that  giant  corporations  have  made  into  the 
State's  apyiciutural  economy*  Some  of  the  activities  of  corporations 
like  Pacific  liiphting  Corp*,  as  Mr.  Miller  rtoted,  a  utility  company 
moving  into  diversified  areas,  is  documented  here. 

We  focus  our  attention ,  only  on  50  major  corporations,  making 
subjective  selections  to.  indicate  a  wide  range  of  agribusiness  holdings* 

An  examination,  of  this  profile  would  show  that  these  50  corpo- 
.ratipns  not  only  have  deep  roots  in  California  agribusiness,  but  aiso 
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«^rc  integral  parts  of  the  national  corporate  power  etructure.  Agri- 
business in  California  may  not  be  any  more  Californiah  thau  it  is 
rural  Afrribiisiness  is  corporate  power,  period.  The  agribusiness 
accmmtability  project  has  found  that  one  does  not  go  into  the  fields 
to  fight  a^jricultural  power  today,  one  goes  to  the  financial  districts 
of  the;^  cities,  from  Montgomery  Street  in  San  Francisco  to  Wall 
btreetm  New  York. 

It  is  important  to  know,  for  the  committee  to  know,  what  thin 
jprofiJe  IS  not.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  directory  of  the  agri-  • 
business  community  in  California,  nor  do  tlie  individual  profiles 
attempt  to  exhaust  the  picture  of  the  corporation  and  its  agribusiness 
involvement.  Rather,  tliis  profile  simply  is  an  indicator  of  the  kind 
of  financial  power  that  is  at 'Work  On  the  land  throughout  rural 
America/ 

.  J  sliould  add  that,  under  present  laws  of  corporate  disclosure,  it 
18  impossible  to  get  a  focus  on  the  tnie  nature  and  extent  of  corporate 
domination  of  rural  America.  Whether  you  iM^public  interest  re- 
?!;ff^^^55ation,  an  independent  family  Wm^,  an  agribusiness 
stockholder,  or  even  a  TJ.S.  Senator,  yx>\\  must  engage  in  an  absurd 
and  f rustratmg  game  of  corporate  hide-and4jeek  just  to  obtain  a 
rough  picture  of  American,  ag^'ibusiness. 

liefore  Senator  Nelson's  Subcommittee  on  IMonopoly,  we  presented 
testunoiiy  which  we  would  like  to  enter  in  the  record  of  this  (Com- 
mittee,, demanding  greater  corporate  disclosure  laws,  particularly  in 
the  realms  of  agribusiness  and  agriculture. 

Sector  Stkvkkson.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record,  and  some  (W  the 
^^'V^  api)ear  in  the  appendix.  You  ai'e  nlso  entering  a  profile 
^^^i  J^'^iS""*^  agnbusmess  m  the  record,  too,  is  that  correct? 

air.  Kkkbs.  Yes,  that's  right.  - 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Krebs  follows :) 
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.  '  '  statement  of  thr     ...  .  ' 

A9ribUBinQ««  Accountability  Project 
,   Before  th^       S/ Senate      i  . 
Migratory  Iiabor  Subconwftittec 
San  Pr«ncii;oo^  California    |  . 
January  11,  1072  .       I  ' 

■  -  i  ■  \    '  ■         ■     •  ■  ■ 

AGUIBUSINESS  AND  LAND    '  i 
IN  CALIFORNIA  . 

Mr.  Chairman r.  the  Agribuf^nosc  AccountabiUty  Projcict  appracdatc* 
the  opiiortunity  to  present  testimony  today  on  the  implieatione  of 
land  use  and  ownorenip^  a«  it  affects  farmworkora,  farmer*  and  con^ 
sumers,  particularly  hero  in  Califorr^ia. 

i!y  name  is  A.  V*  Kreb»  ^nd  I  ayi  here  as  p  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  which  is  bated  in  Washing- 
ton,      C.    Our  Project  is  a  public  interctit  research  organization 
that  is  fsponaorod  by  the  Contor  for  Community  change  and  the  Project 
on  Corporate  Reoponbibility,    We  arc  funded  by  th6  FiiJXd  Foundation. 
For  over  a  year  now/  wc  have  been  attempting  to  document  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  role  of  big  business  in  rural  America, 

In  California,  the  terma  "big  business"  and  "land  use"  are 
almost,  synonymoua,  for  nowhere  else  in  tbi«  nation  i«  land,  vast  . 
tracts  of  land,  deified  as  they  are  here  in  this  state.    As  Arthur 
Miller  noted  rather  wryly  in  his  Linei  from  California,  "a  philosophy 
is  a  keen  sense  of  land  value?;  and  the  patience  to  wait,"  * 

Despite  those  colorful  legends  we  read  about  and  often  see  on 
TV,  C^»lifornia  never  even  had  a  frontier  or  real  homo«teador«  for  it 
was  already  owned  by  a  celoet  few  land  barono  before  it  ever  came 
^   into  the  Union.    Ohroughout  the  past  125  years,  most  of  that  land 
»  has  remained  the  property  pf  a  few  while  being  plundered  for  whatever 
would  bring  its  owner  a  faat  and  profitable  ^dollar* 

California  today  Icadiu  the  nation  in  food  production:^ 

--it  furninhco  25  percent  of -the  S**tt  table  fooda,  the 
largest  single  producer  of  over  SO  of  the  aomo  200  eouwnon  crop 
variotioo  vised  in  this  country,* 
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^-it  accounts  for  ono-third  of  the  nation's  canned  and 
frozen  vegetablod,  and  fruit c  makiny  food  prQcecsing,  canning  and 
packagifig  alone  a  $2.5  billion  industry^ 

—it  purchases  over  $1.8  billion  oif  coed,  fertilizer, 
machines — and  labor,  each  year? 

—its  coi:h  farm  receipts  are  over  $4.$  billion,  tnaking 
agribusiness  m  this  state  worth  over  $16  billioti,  a  value 
which-  exceeds  that  of  its  production  of  aircraft  and  transpor- 
tation equipment,  the  no^t  largest  industry,  and  four  timer; 
that  Of  California's  petroleum  production?  ' 

—eight  of  the  top  ten  agricultural  counties  in  the  U. 
by  va^uo  of  all  farm  products  sold  are  in  California  as  three 
.  pe*ct5nt  of  the  nation's  farms  and  farm  Acreage  account  for 
almost  10.  percent  of  the  total  o.  s.  cath  farm  receipts.  ' 

ito  wonder  this  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  ad  which  appeared  a 
couple  of  years  ago  in  The  New  York  Times  shouts:    "Join  the  second 
gold  rush!    Discover  the  gold  in  Agribusiness:    the. ..super-business 
nurtured  by  Northern  and  Central  California's  rich  soil,  ideal 
climate,  plentiful  water  and  ingenious  farming  know-how.    nig  crops-*- 
and  a  big  variety  of  crops-^mako  big  business  for  farmc^rs,  processors, 
packagers,  manufbeturors  and  countless  other' industries,    xts  all 
AgribusineGG— the  numbor  one  industry  in  Gold  Hush  Country..,." 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  like  that  first  rich  bonanza  that  came  upon 
.this  state  over  lOO  years  ago/  this  "gold  rush"  today  also  has  a 
sordid  and  shameful  cide.  . 

Prom  its  beginning— through  a  combination  of  massive  land  grabs, 
violencp,  foreign  exploitation,  political  intrigue,  slave  labor, 
greed,  the  frequent  ignoring  of  state  and  federal  laws,  and  giant'* 
/jrowing,  proeessin^r  and  packaging  conglomerates  (like  the  Del  Monto 
Corp.,  Tennoco  Inc.,  DiGiorgio  Corp. ,  and  Gunkist  Growers,  Inc, , 
with  their  interconnecting  directorates)  who  control  a  vertically  ^ 
integrated  flow  of  food  from  the  field  to  the  tables-California's 
agribuoinono  has  grown  wealthier,  more  elite,  and  more  powerful, 

Xn  lto  qxioat  for  total  control  of  the  state's  economy,  agri- 
busifioss  hao  enjoyed  t>ie  enriching  benefits  derived  from  state  and  ' 
federally  oubsidiiied  water  and  transportation,  abundant  aincuntr  of 
money  from  Hank  of  America,  a  free  and  almost  unlimited  ui^e  of  the 
research  faeilitior  of  land-grant  t/nlversity  of  California,  and 
eiiorbitant  U.  B.  DeparimeiTt  of  Agriculture  cash  give-away^  totaJina 
nearly  one-half  billion  dollarn  in  Asa?  j^ubsidy  payments  atone 
since  «    -  , 
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But  what  ban  htipponed  in  tbo  pa^it  in  California  and  in  even  now 
intenoifying  here,  io  also  beginning  to  talco  pface  on  a  grand  scalo  • 
throughout  American  agriculture!    large,  imporsonal  and  oft;Gn  vorti- 
cally  integrated  corporations  are  boeoming  the* dominant  force  in 
rural  America.  < 

llie  Agribusincfic  Accountability  Project  believes  that  it  is 
*  time  to  ask  some  rather  fundamental  questions. about  the  role  oi;  big  ^ 
business  in  agriculture*  >  . 

If  agribusiness  is  to  become  what  PG  &  E  called  a  "super- 
business,  "  are  consumers/ taxpayorsi  citiizens  and' latborers  alike 
willing  to  pay  an  exacting  price  for  an  unappealing  sameness  in  their 
food,  a  publicly  paid  .for  but  privately  profitable  corporation/  a  ^ 
blighted  rural  landscape  and  a^ chaotie  and  crowded  urban  envirionmont 
with  able-bodied  workers  being  replaced  by  machines? 
^  • 

Land  and  X^and  Ownor.^hip  ,     •  ' 

Land  and  land  ownership,  of  course  Mr.  Chairman,  remains  the 
•tfottchfitone  of  agribusiness,  particularly  in  California*    In  1960, 
'the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  Carifornia 
and  the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  U*  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture found  in  a  survey  that  6.1  million  acres  of  land  out  of  a 
total  of  11.8  million  acres  of  cropland  were  owned  by  corporate 
farms/  with  45  farms  {loss  than  one-tenth  of  ohd' percent  of  the 
otatc'fi"  commercial  farm:^)  controlling  3.7  million  acres  or  61  percent 
of  the  land  surveyed, '    '  ' 

Some  of  these  largo  CaliforniOi  agricultural  landowners  includoj 

^    —Vista  del  Llano  Farms  (Anderson  Claytbn,  Inc.) — 52,000  acres 
— South  Lake  Farms  (Bangor  Punta)--60,000  acres  -  40  acres  leased 
—San  Franciseo  and  Fresno  Land  Co.  (Bank  of  California,  N.A.)—  - 

7500+  aeroo  . 
—Blue  Goose  Growers,  Inc.  (Paeifie  Lighting  Corp. )— 6,000  acres 
—Southern  Pacific  Co.— 103,000^  acres 
-^^ronnoeo,  Ine. — 362,540  acres--  33,690  acres  leased 
—Standard  Oil  Company  of  California — 300,000  acjror. 
— Purox  Corp. — 30,000  acres  '     .  • 

^  It  is  no  accident  .that  land  conc^^ntration  is  so  high  in  this 
state.    In  roiiiibi nation  with  the  historical  reasons  mentioned  earlier, 
it  should  be  emphusijeed  that  U.  S.  farm  programs  have  been  more* 
diroetod  toward  farm  property  values  than  the  welfare  of  people.  Ko 
wonder  the  large  growers  in  this  state,  backed  by  this  kind  of  - 

\- 
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govornm(>nt  policy^  liavo  pcir3«iyed  tiioir  v?i*it  lanO!  holdingii  with  roadv' 
roGcrvos  of  privata  capital  to  amaof;  huge  i>oraonal  i'ortunt»s. 

'XhQ  large  farm  corporations  In  thisj  fitaic  today  have  indeed 
become  th6  unique  creatures  of  the  banlfis,.   And  just  as  Dr.  Franken- 
otoin  is  rotnemborO(*  for  his  special  ''creativoncss'*  so  the  Dank  of 
America  in  thif5  state  in  revered  by  many  for  its  ahility  to  manu- 
facture new  -formri  from  old  bodiea; 

liotween  192G  and  1930,  Bank;  of  America  reportedly  foreclosed  or\ 
some  1,321  farms.    It  abandoned  the  least  profitable  one  a  to  the 
govornmont  for  unpaid  taxes  and  through  an  affiliate,  California 
Lands ^  operated  some  2^642  farms  by  1936,  growing  over  6Q  crops  and 
realizing  an  annual  profit  of  $643,000,  > 

In  the  early  1940' s,  after  becoming  the  state's  biggest  iand- 
owner  with  over  600,000  acres,  the  Bank  began  selling  off  its 
choicest  properties  to  select  growers.    A  look  at  the  Bank's  board 
of  directoro  today  ohowt^  how  it  has  successfully  coneontfrated  agri- 
bu«iflGC3  in  California^ 

Gliortly  bot^ore  he  stopped  down  in  1968  as  the  Bank's  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  Uudolph  A.  Peterson  asked  a  California  Canners 
and  Grower h  luncheon:  " 

"Why  ia  a  banker  talking , about  agricultural  policy? 
Deeanso  Bank  of  America  hair  a  deep  stake  in  agricul- 
ture •    Wo  are  the  world* a  largest  agricultural  lender 
with  lines  of  credit  for  agricultural  production  t 
running  at  abo.ut  a  billion  dollars  a  year.    Our  total 
agricultural  commitment  is  probably  around  $3  billdon, 
we've  been  in  agriculture  a  long  timo  and  we  intend 
to  stay  in  agriculture  for  a  lot  longer.    In  a  very  ,  . 

real  oehco;  then,  agriculture  is  bur  business," 

Mr.  Bctorsonf  I  should  add,  is  £j  good  oj:ample  of  the  mddorn 
agribu«im>rja  '^gont'loman  farmer"  for  in  addition  to  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  nankomca-lc^  Corp.  oxocutive  commitleo,  ho  ia  alr.o  a  board 
mcnibor  of  Timo  Inc.,  Kaiser  Industries,  Broadway-Ilale  Gtoros, 
j;tandard  oil  uf  California,  Consplid^Uod  Foods,  and  in  one  of  throe 
Bank  board  ir.einhdnj  norving  with  the  Di Giorgio  Corp, 
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"A  Pro  1-i  1  o'  ■  D f  Ca  1  i  £p yn  i.  a      r itmni na r; fi " 

The  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  bas  prepared  for  thi?3 
hearing  a  "Profile  oj  California  Ayribuyinecs/'  aiitomptincr  to  , 
Uoiuonatratc  Lbe  deep  inroads  that  giant  rorpf?rationJ3  have  made  into 
rtbo  otntc's  agricultural  economy.    We  focuGod  our"* attention  only  on 
*50  majOJ^  corporationo^  maTcing  subjcdtive  selections  to  indicate  a 
wide  range  of  agribucinoss  holdings • 

An  examination  of  this  Profile  will  show  that  these  50  corp- 
orations not  only  have  deep  roots  in  California  agribusincos,  but 
also  ore  intorgral  parts  of  the  national  corporate  power  structure. 
Agribusiness  in  California  may  nbt  be  any  more  "Californian"  than  ' 
it  is  "rural."    Agribusiness  is  corporate  power,  period. "  liie 
Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  has  found  that  one  does  not  go 
into  the  fields  to  find  agricultural  power  today — -one  goes  to  the 
financial  districts  of  the  cities,  from  ^^ontgoroery  (Street  in  San 
Francisco  to  wall  Street  in  Uow  York, 

It^s  important  to  T<:now  What  this  Profile  is  not.    It  is  not 
intended  as  a  complete  directory  of  the  agribusiness  community  In 
California,  nor  do  the  individual  profiles  attempt  an  CKhau stive 
picture  of  the  corporation  and  its  agribusiness  involvement.  Rather 
this  Profile  simply  ia  an  indicator  of  the  kind  of  financial  power 
that  is  at  Work  in  rural  California  a^id  throughout  rural  America, 

Under  present  ^laws  of  corporate  .dij&closure,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a  focus  On*  the  'true  nature  and  eK^snt  of  corporate  domination  of 
rural  .America,    Whether  you  arc  a  public  interest  research  orga^nizsa- 
t ion,  an  independent  family  farntor,  an  agribusiness  stockholder  or 
even  a  United  States  Senator,  you  must  engage  in  an  absurd  and 
■frustrating  game  of  corporate  hide-and-seek  just  to  obtain  a  rough 
picture  of  AniCtican^agi;ibusiness.  ^ 

On  NtJvomber  23,  1971,  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project 
appeared  before  Senator  Gaylord  lJolson*s  Subcoimnittoo  on  >Jonoi>oly. 
In  our  testimony,  wg  called  for  more  comprehensive  public  disclosure 
lawa  coneorning  agfibusiness  corporations.    Project  Dirocior  Jim  • 
llightowor  noted: 

"Corporate  agriculture  today  affects,  far  more  than  the 
investing  public,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  e>:pand 
the  traditional  rationale  for  disclosure.  Corporate 
agribusinesses  are  making  privale  decisions  that  are 
having  an  enormous---mnybe  devastating — public  impact, 
Puttincj  aside  the  questions  of  v/hether  we  can  control 
those  decisions »  at  least  the  American  jJublic  and  their 
^  policy  makers  have  a  right  to  kiiow  about  tliem.,"  . 

"    ^ ;  V :  ...... 
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Wc  roijow  that  rail  1:cro  toitay  for  f|reafe<«r  cwpcr.iJo  dir;rjo:,,i  . 
It  in  an  .onaontial  firiit  Divp  iowvirti  ircf;toriiifi  rioiiKi  /:t  jnblatt^'o  oX 
haUinco  t<>  Uio  jpowcr  rclationi^hip  Isotweon  the  AnK-riean  people  ur.d 
Aniiiri.can  buainoco- '  . 

Corporate  ainclor.v»rcJ  however,  i»  pnly  one  ntcp  toward 
ch^llftnging  big  huHxiayo*  invasion  ot*  agriculturo,    Wliat  i«  miotiod 
mout  urgently  today  .is  isomo  scriou«  thought  an<l  action  on  the  question 
of  l»n<3  rcfor/n  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  model  aimod  at  muking  corporate  America  inorcj  ru^poniJivo  to 
th«  conation  good<  oconomiat  John  Konnoth  Galbraith  ha*  su^gostod  that 
the  railroads  of  the  country  bo  nationali;',cd.    Wio  Agribuyinoj^u 
Accountability  Project  ondorijoo  that  suggcotaon,  for  wo  sco  in  ouch 
an  notion  a  chance  to  demonctrate  an  effective  land  reform  pro^iranu 
Ihc  l>rojcct  can»  for  federal  xcpoar^dBViion  of  the  smxhuivv  Ima 
holdingfir  awarded  the  roilroada  years  ago,  and  wo  call  for  a  redic- 
tribution  of  those  landn  into  family- farming  parcels  iJjat  would 
large  enough  to  1x5  economically  nfficiont  and  coflworcially  viabJo. 

Mationaliaing  a  railroad  like  the  Southern  Pucific  Cowpmy,.  ^ 
for  CKnKiplo,t  would  mean  that  the  federal  government  could  r«po«8o.. 
and  rediotributo  more  than  3-8  million  acroo  of  land  that  originally 
belonged  to  the  people  of  Kevada,  Utah  and  California-  Certainly, 
such  a  flan  would  bring  about  a  largo  measure  of  the  true  land 
reform  needed  in  Amoricar  where  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
population  in  scjuooiied  onto  Xaaa  than  2  percetit  of  the  lan^l. 
California,  wore  losa  than  10  percent  of  the  farmo  own  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  available  cropland,  is  a  Citato  whero  land  reform 
io  a  oritieal  neod.  ^ 

Kedictribution  of  public  landfi,  pretiontly  in  the  handa  of  the 
railroado,  would  be  one  otep  toward  helping  the  little  mm  of  ihin 
country,  and  it  would  bo  a  welcome  step  away^rom  the  long-ai*4uding 
^         federal  practice  of  r.ubaidiaing  large  corpor^iono  at  the  c::poncc 
of  williono  of  rurtil  Arnoricano  w3io  want. 'to  remain  rural,  but  who 
are  being  forced  inalond  to  live  on  the  fenced-in  concrete  ot  our 
citioo. 

'rim  t»roieet  aiKo  enthufjlantically  endorr^cy  the  aitny  of  tl  o 
newly-fornK^d  f^ational  Coalition  for  l<rjnd  RefoVni,  buj^ed  hero  in 
California.    TJje  Coalition  l?j  right  in  ittt  ctrilemenl  thai  "ownrr'Jiip 
of  land  by  tboue  who  worl:  and  live  on  it  ja  ttte  Jicy  to  alJpvijtin  r 
r\sral  poverty,  caning  url»an  overcrowding,  reducing'welfore  co'fi  and 
uneniployitKMjL*  protecting'  ihv  rural  Mivlroanit^nl  and  bnildfng  a  -ji  ion»ier 
dcniO.'racy."    Uho  Pro  H'cl  wiU  v/orl;  with  tbi'  CoalUioji  an^i.  ^:inu»<'^  ^  il- 
oflorl  every  chaiice  wm  *fet. 
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^  /  ItT-adctition,  thor^  is  much  to  commend  in  the  ponding      _  [  •  ^ ;  ,  • 

l^ttgl-atnatiph  -~i^dircli3  AuLhoi;! ty  Ac  L  -sporrsored  in  the  ^^natc  l)y  Senator  ■ 
Pr^Jd  UaifrjLsj 'and  iR  tho  House- by  several  California  Congressmen.  .  The 
'buying  of  "dixcess  land^'  at  pre-Water  i)rices  by  a  special,  ^resi-- 
dentially-^appoin ted  /board  and  selling  or  leasing  that  land  at  pogt-^ 
market;  prices,  witl^i  profits  going  into  an  edAJcationy  couservation>^ 
and  ecbhoinii  opportunity,  fund  is  a  progressive  concept,  an  effective 
step  toward  land  reform  and  a.-y/elcome;  investment  in  rur^l  people,  ; 

:    J,    Senator  Nelson's  Family  Farm  Act  of  1972,  also  introduced  in 
the  "  House  "by  Sepresontative  Aboureislc,  is  an  equally  important  means 
'•'toward  barring,  large '<:orporations^from  permanently^  establishing 
1?hemselves  in  agriculture.     Placing  thes^^  corporations  under  the 
anti-trust^  and  fridhdpoly  provisions^  of  the  Clayton  Act  would  allow 
efficient  ^family  farms  to  prosper  once  again  and  to  help  stabilize 
our  rural  communities ,      *    ^  .  .     ,  * 

If  true  land  Reform  .is  to  flow,  from  these  3^inds^  of  suggestions,* 
hOwevf?r>  it,  will  be  necessary  to  shore-up  th6  government' s  anti-trugt 
enforcement  capabilities At  present,,  that  cajeability  is  inadequate, 
as  demons  trailed  recently  by ''the  decision  of  "the-  Feideral  Communication 
Coiimdssion  to  drop  its  pto|>CTsed  study  of  the  giant ^ AT&T.  ^^nother 
indicator  of  Our  government's  enforcement  potential  is  the  fact  that 
the  entire  bu(^et  of  the  Justi^ie  Department 's*^ Anti-trust  Divisipn^is 
only  l/:^ath  of ^  the  advertising  budget  of  Proctor  and  Gam^Ble.  ° 

If  the  ^ti- trust  and  mo  lhw3  Of  this  country  were  to  be 

enforce^,  "agtribusiness  would  feel  an  im^nediate  impact^  fox  market 
control  has  become,  the  Tiame  of  *i^;e.- g^me/ln  ^griculttire.  ."Put  the 
pro  in  produce,  "  Tenn^o  reminds  us,  .  , 

■     ^  r:     V  '   ^  : : ■  v/':^  ■■■      .  • . 

L^tge,  ^i^Vertically- integrated  corporations  are  the  'dominant 
(and  increasingly  overwljieiming)  force  in  American  agriculture r*'; 
These  are  giant  processors,   feed  companies  and  others  "up"  the  food 
line,,  either  growing  their  oWn  crop3  pVi  their.*  OWn  land  or  making 
one-sided  contracts  with  independent  farmers,  forcing  the  farmer  to' 
serve  the  cbrporate  interest  rather  than  his  own.     These  also  are 
the  dorpo rations  thq(t  are  moViifg^  off  to  ^fexicp  to  exploit  ev.en 
cheaper  laiboi:  there  and  to  undercut  the;  independent  .producers  here 
at  home,    .Tlieir  motive^is  profit,  pcjripd'. \  ;51iey  "have  deirionstratGd 
a  willinCjneSK  and  an  ability  to  exercise*  their  economic  powerio—^ 
aliont  any  way  that  will  increase  that  profit,  even  ij^  that  m^ .not 
bo  in  the  betft ^interest  of  rural  America,     Alfred       Barnes^  ofr. ,  the 
Chief  KxecxUive  Officer  of  the  Del  Wlon^e  Corporation,  expire sse^  this 
single-mindcdn^ss  o^  agribusij||j^ss  in.  this  statement;, 

"Del  MOfitc'a  cptporatd  gatiie  plun.  c611s  for  continuing 
^      devo  1  oi)jiicn t  bd sed  on  our  e  r. t  ctb 3  x  shp.4'  st r e ny th*  in  , 
•  ^     producing,^  distributing,  anO  j.iarUcting  food.  .  Withitt  .  " 


/         that  frameworl^  we j  villi  continue  to  .explore  specific 
^       op|>ortunitios  offering  the  potentiai  for  above-average 
'■      earnings  growth* '^V      :  -  -  *:  i. 

■Mr;  C^airman^  our  proposals  Tiere  today  may  seem  a  bit  radical 
to  some,  but  they  are  talflU  iiiij^ed  when  measured  against  the /truly 
radical  changes— —t>f ten  vioXent  changes-^-^that  havo>^beon  .wrought 
in  rural  .Ainerica  by  agribusine.gsl>«terests,    Cert^iinly  our  proposals 
are  modest  when  you  consider  the  enormity,  of  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  faced?    how  to  make  giant' corporations,  partidularly  the 
dozens  that  are  invading  ^agriculture,  more  accptantable  to  the  public 
that  the^  should  serve.         "    *  *  ♦ 

In  California,  the  problem  is  particularly' acute  because  of 
the  enprmou^  power  which  agribi^iness  has  bought  over  the  past  ^125 
y^ars.    If  overshadows  all  of  California's  public  and  private 
institutions,  its  businesses,  its  politics,  its  educational  system^ 
and  its  social  life.    As:  Anne  and  Hal  Draper  have  written  in  their 
I  ,   excellent  pamphlet,  rghe  Dirt  on  California;    Agril^usiness  and  the 
Univfersitvz 

'»  '  -     ■  *    ■  , 

"It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 'agribusiness  is 
the.master  of  the^soQi^l  order  in  California,  but  it  would 
•       be  an  exaggeration  only  because  agribusiness  rrhade.s- into 
the*  financial  power 'structure 'SO  neatly,  and  it  is  that 
combination  which^ is  the  master;"  * 


(From  the  San  B^Andico,  €aIUonUa  AgrlcQltnre^  Febraary 

MoiTTGOMBBY  Stree't  :  How  It  Controls  Caufornia  Agbicxjlture.— 
' .  *.  .         Hawah  i  Reports  on  Con$ebvation,  Tourism,  Sports 

\  ■   ■'        ■  .  .  •  •  ■  '        ,  ■  '     .      ■     ■    .  ^  . 

i  \,  •        The  Second  Gold  Rush 
(ByA.V.Krebs,Jr.)' 

Joili  the  second  gold  rush  I  Discover  the  gold  in  Agribusine$s  .  .  Big  crops — 
and  a  big  variety  of  crops— njakes  big  business  for  farmers,  processors,  pack- 
agers, manufacturers  and  countless  other  industries.  It's  all  Agribusiness — 
the  number  one  industry  in  Gold  Rush  Country.^ — From  an  ad  for  POdE  in  the 
NX  Times,  Dec.  ii,  ;         ^  .  . 

Corporate,  giants  are  striking  it  rich  in  the  "fields  of  California.  A  mesh  of 
interconnecting  directorate— composed  of  executives  from  banks,  utility  com- 
panies and  other  mammoth  corporations— controls  the  flow  of  food  from 
field  to  table.  The  large  corporate  farms  that  control  California  agriculture 
have  become  creatures  of  the  banks. 

Ever  since  the  wealthy  miners  of  California's  first  gold  an^  silver  bonanzas 
returned  to  San  ^Francisco  with  their  fortunes  a  century^  ago,  this  City  has 
been  the  financial  capital  of  the  West,  Today,  in  the  midst  of  what  the  Pacific  * 
Gas  aha^:Electric  Company  advertises  as  the  "second  gold  ruslj"  the  City  is  ' 
again  prospering— this  time  from  the  wealth  being  taken  by  farmers  put  of 
CUlifoi:nia's  rich  and  fertile  land.  .  « 

But  these  farmers  arfe  not  thfe  individualistic,  industrious  men  America  has 
so  long  reveredf'Vho  work  froni  dawn  'to  dusk  seeking  to  provide  by  the 
sweat  of  ttieir' brows  a  modest  living  for  them  and  their  families. 

Th^y  are  rather  the  same  corporate  giants  such  as  Bank  of  America,  SouthV 
em  Focific,  Wells  Fargo  Bank;  the^Bi  Giorgio  Corp.,  Kern  County  Kjand.  Com-  . , 
pany  land  other$  who  have  fqr  so  lon^g  controlled  the  political  and  social  des- 
tinies! of  California. 

-liL  close  .^alliance  "With  the  utility  companies,  such  as  PG&li  and  Pacific  Tele- 
phone Co,,  and  other V  huge  growing,  processing  and  packaging  conglomerates 
like  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.  and  Del  Honte  Corp.,  witli  their  interconnecting 
directorates  they  control  a  vertically  integrated  fiow  of  food  from  the  field  to 
taj)le.  '    V  *  * 

9.  At  present^  California  leads  the  nation  with  a  $4.3  billion  total  cash  farm 
•  income.*  It  grows  4Q  per  cent  of  the  nation's  vegetables,  fruits  and  nut  crops. 
It  raises  OO-lOO  per  cent  of  the  total  U.S.  production  in  15  crops  and  leads  the 
^nationLin  another  25  crops.  By  the  time  the  200  commercial  crops  are  har- 
vested, *  transported,  processed  ajid  packaged  their  market  value  reaches  some 
$fO  billion.  One  of  every  three  jobs  in  the  state  is  dependent  on  agriculture  or 
a  closely  related  industry. 

^  Despite  its  great  economic  and  politicial  power,  agribusiness  in  California 
"still  r^ests  on  the  backs  of  750,000  ill-housed,  ill-fed  farm  workers  who  in  1967 
earned  an  average  of  $2024  (**the  highest  paid  farm  workers  in  the  U.S.,^' 
a^ccording  to  stato  agribusiness  spokesmen).  * 

The  efforts  of  Cesar  Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
(AFI>-CIO)  in  the  last  four  years  to  gain  better .  conditions  and  .wages  for 
these  workers  through  union  recognition  and  collective  bargaining  (rights 
denied  by  law  to  agricultural  laborers)  has  now  begun  to" cause  some  uneasi-» 
ness  within  the  S..F.  business  community.  '  - 

For  it  is  in  the  buildings  .on  Montgomery  Street  and  that  immediate  area 
where  liisforically  the  important  decisions  that  inevitably  determine  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  the  state's. farm  laborers  are  made.  Citizens 
Of  San  Francisco^  both  the  rich  and  not-so-rich,  ^  play  important  roles  In 
making  these  decisions.  ' 

Long  before  John  Steiifl)eck  wrote  his  classic  Grapes  of  "Wratht  farm  workers 
were  seeking  better  wages  ttnd  conditions  through  orgainzation.^^  Beginning 
with  the  Chinese,  who  were  brought  „to  this  country ^^jx^S^F. 's  ,*'Big  Four'*  in 
the  late  1800s  to  work  on  the  continental  railroad  and  then  later  dumped  into 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  this  City's  entrepreneurs  haVe  contolled  the  lives  of 
Jaivinese,  Hindu,  Armenian,  Portugiiese,  Italian,  Mexican,  Filipino,  Negro  and 
Mexican-American  farm  workers  used  in  California  for  over  a  century  to  grow 
and  harvest  its  bountiful  crops. 
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It  Vas  in  the  depressibn^riddfen  Thirties  that  a  major  effort  was  made  by 
a  variety  of  unions— including  souie  that  were  hacked  by  the  Communist 
^  Party— to  .  organize  farm  worlierS.  When  the  threat  that  they  might  succeed  > 
became  so  immediate,  vigilante  groups  were  , formed  to  terrorize  workers. 

Chief  among  tho$e  groups  was  the  Associated  Farmers  of  California,  Inc. 
with  headq-uarters  in  San  Francisco's  Kuss  Building.  The  initial  funds  for  the  >. 
organization  were  raised  by  Earl  Fisher  of  PG^B  and  Leojpard  Wood  of 
California  Packing  Company.  *  ,  ♦ 

.  A  study  by  the  Simon  J.  I^iibin  Society  of  California,  Inc.  in  1938  showed 
that  some  of  the  major  contributors  and  backers  of  the  Assocl^ited  Farmers 
at  the  time  included  Santa  Fe,  Western  Pacific,  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pifieific  railroads,  PG&E,  Southern  California  Gas  Cov,  Transamerica  Corp.,  the 
State  ChamUer  of  Conmierce,  Joseph  Di  ^Giorgio  and  Mortimer  and  Herbert 
Flelghh acker  among  others.  .  '  , 

Not  only  were  the  Associated  Farmers  responsPe  for  enacting  many  of  the 
anti-picketing  and  sq^Alled  "emergency-disaster"  ordinances  in  many  of  the  ••* 
state•s  rural  counties  (which  still  exist  today but  they  also  maintained  a 
strong  and  powerful  lobby  in  Sacramento. 

Carey  Mc Williams  has  described  this  er&  in  the  staters  history  as  "constitu- 
tional facism**' In /Z^  J'arej  f  Tie  ia«<Z  he  writes :  . 

"The  gentlemen  who  sit  in  their  oflaces  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  ,and  . 
write*checks,to  the  Associated  Farmers  are  not  the  men  who,  wearing  the  arm- 
bands of  the  group,  organize  mobs  to  browbeat  and  coerce  agricultural  work- 
ers. They  have  cleaverly  stimulated  the  farmers  and  townspeople  to  act  as 
their  stgrm  troopers.  Nevertheless^-  th^  real  -headquarters  of  vigilantlsm  in 
California  are  to  be  found  on  Montgomery  Street  in  San  Francisco  and  not  . 
In  the  great  valleys  of  the  state."  '  • 

A  somewhat  less  violent^  b\it  quite  voca,!  version  d?  the  Associated  Farmers 
(lioasfipg  tliat  they  are  '^the  second- largest  statewide  farm  organization") 
stlU  exists  today  with  offices,  at  225  Kearny.  It  is  reported  that  they  maintain 
one  of  the  state  cai)ltol's  highest-salaried  lobbyists. 

At  t^eir  19G8  convention  the  organization  not  only  called  for  state  and  fed- 
eral'legislation  to  outlaw  the  XJFWOC's  jiaflonal  table  grape  boycott  but  also 
passed  reijoliitlons  opposing  extension  ofr  xmemployment  insurance  coverage  to 
farm  workers  "because  It  would  undermine -motivation  ahd  plade  a  premium 
on  Idlairess";  opposed  any  legislation  "de.signed  to  guarantee  ov  force  collective 
bargaming  rights  tqx  farm  workers";  asked  that  the  hracero  program  (which 
was  terminated  in  1965)  be  transfeMed  ff'bm  the  Department  of.  Labor  to  the  * 
Department  of  Agriculture  j  and  called  for  an  Investl^tlon  of  the  State  InduS-. 
trial  Welfare  Commission's  right  to  establish  a  $1.65  minimum  wage  |  for 
women  and' children.  '      "  * 

While  it  is  not  known  whether  the  Associated  Farmers  still  enjoys  the  finan-  . 
clal  backing  of  their  past  patrons,  jtnany  of  those  same  giant  corporatlpns, 
along  With  the  California  Farm  Bureau,  the  Council  of  California  Growers 
ahd  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  maintain  a  powerful  lobby  In  Sacramento 
"  and  Washington,  D.C.  \ 

(When  the  Delano  table-^grape  boycott  first  began  to  attract  national  atten- 
tion, the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  more  than  80,000  letters  to  business 
lehders,  trade  associations,  and  chamhers  of .  commerce  throughout  the  nation 
urging  opposition  to  WWOC's  action,  calling  the  campaign  an  effort  to  orga- 
nize workers  by  "blackmailing  their  employers.")  .  -  ,t  « 

j\lany- Congressmen  and  U.S.  Senators  have  been  heard  to  echo  former  U.S.  -.^ 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  Mltcheirs  Words  that  California  agribusiness  is 
"the  toughest  lobby  of  all"  In  Washington.  Thete  are  ihany  examples  of  this 
lobby's  political  and  financial  power.  , 

turing  the  S.F.  Board  of  Supervisors'^  debate  In  1968  to  determine  whether 
the^C^lty  Should  wppbrt  the  Delano  boycott.  It  \Vas  learned,  although  none  on 
the  Board  would  say  who  publicly,  that  several  of  them  had  be.en  approached 
by  powerful  members  of  the  Btate  Legislature  from  agricultural  ax^as  who 
told  them  that  San/Franclsco  could  well  face  retaliation  on  City  projects  If  * 
it  did  fiot  drop  the  boycott  Issue.  * 

Grape"  growers,  who  have  suffered  a  25-35  per  cent  loss  iji  sales  because  pf  . 
the  boycott,  have  managed  in  an  unusual  exerclse.of  power  to  convince  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defen.«je  to  Increase  their  shipment  of  table  grape^^^o  Viet-     .  ; 
nam  by  more  than  800  per  cent  In  the  last  two  years.  ^  . 
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^f^Z^^^F<^^^aJ^^^  many  pounds  of.  the  two  million  shipped  In  the  first  half 
Of  fiscal  1068-CO- are  either  rotting  in  Saigon  warehouses  or  being  sold  on  the 

.loca  blaclunarket  for  m  per  26.pound  box.  (California  growers  have  re- 
cently been  receiving  between  $3.25  and  $3.T5  a  box  for  these  same  grapes.) 
Many  shipments  of  these  grapes  destined  for  Vietnam  have  been  moving  freely 
across  Bay  Area  docks,  •    .  f 

«f^/i^*^?"  ^l^^,  in  agribusiness'  power  came  to  light  last  summer  when 
btate  Assembly  Minority  Leader  Jesse  Unruh  charged  that  -^numerous  Call- 
??^Mvr^/^"K^i^''"^^  growers  are  anjcious  to  join  in  nfegotiationg  with  the 
o^n?!  T?^  are^undor  pressure  not  to  do  so  by  more  powerful,  corporate 
gfONvers.   IJnruh,  however,  when  questoned  by  this  writef,  declined  to  name 

; the  specific  "corporate  growers."       *  s  ^ 

UFWOO  picket  captains  report  that  some  growers  have  told  them  in  the  past 
u.R^  l^^Ji^  willing  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the  union; 

fur\h?r  ^^e'^^^  lUghly  likely  that  their  bank  would  .bo t  extena 

^-  In  a  state  where  seven  .per  centoot  the  farms  own  70  per  cent  of  the  land 
J^SLnnH  ^  5  °/  workers)  the  large  corimrate  farms  that 

bS      control  California  agriculture  have  simply  become  creatures  of.  the 

lOinancing  more  than  half  of  all  agriculture  in  CaM^nia  today  is  the  Bank 
of  America.  The  bank's  recently  retired  president,  Rudolph  A,  Peterson,  in  out- 
lining   a  new  national  agricultural,  policy"  before  the  California  banners 
6^'i?«M*'^^^y^^''''     November  1068,  explained  that  corporation's  role, 

A\liy  is  a  banker  talking  about  agricfritural  policy?*'  he  asked,  "Because 
;  .  ^"1.?  ^^^^^  Htake  in  agriculture,. We  are  the  wo rld*s  largest 

apicultural  lender  with  lines  of  credit  for  agricultural  production  running  at 
nlni^nf*^  «  year.  Our  total  agricultural  commitment  is  probably 

^.  around  $3  billion.  Wye  been  in  agriculture  a  Jong  time'and  we  intend  to  stay 
busiS"        "  ""^^  ^"  ^  ^^""^  ""^"^^  sense,  then,  agriculture  is  our 

Peterson  is  also  on  the  boards  of  Dillingham  Corp,  (which  controls  much  of 
'?f^^^  4'^™*^'  Inc..  Kaiser  Ihdustri)is,  Consolidated  JTbod  Corp., 

-  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  tlie  Di  Giorgio  Corp.  .  V 

^t>3    .^^.1      ^T'  headquarters  are  in  San  Francisco,  is  headed  by 

Kobert  Dl  Giorgio.  Once  one.  of  the  largest  growers  in  California  (and  a  long- 
time symM  to  farm  workers  of  anti.unionism)»  the  Di  Giorgio  Corporation' 
Hnl^  ^^^^^  consumer  go'ods,  forest  products,  recrea- 

tional vehicle^  distrlbutmg  ajid  land  development  complex. 

Besides  being  president  and  ^lUef  executive  officer  of  his  own  corporation, 
l>i  (Ariorgio  1^  also  on  the  hoards  of  directors  for  I>aciflc  Vegetable  Oil  Conio^ 
ration,  Broadway^Ialo  Stores,  Union  Oil  Co,  of  California.  New  York  Fruit 
'wifi'^r/  ?.'^^^^^  Fruit  Exchange,  Inc.,  Pacific  Telephone  and 

^^elegrapji,  Bankamerica  Corp.  and  Bank  of  America. 

IIow  tlie  world's  largest  bank  manages  lt$  agriculturai  loans,  the  property 
US  owns  and  thtv  workers  who  harvest  the  crops  on  that  land  came  to  public 
attention  after  the  UFWOO  charged  that  a  HOOCacre  hank-owned  ranch  in  the 
thairn^^em^  ^^'"^  refusing  to  bargain  collectively  with  its  more 

'    Bank  ofiieials  contended  that  their  ownership  was  only  temporary  and  that 
.the  land  was  leased  fo  a  firm  called  "Agri-Business  Investment  Co.'^  The  arti' 
cles  of  incorporation  for  the  leasing  firm,  however,  showed  as  two  of  its  officers 
attorneys  employed  by  the  bahk.  u  v  uuillfs 

innT!^L\^"'^'^/°/'^^''^*^.''*?*^'*l  wiio  after  being  allowed  to  run  up,a  $7*8  million 
«r?i?m?m  r^/''T^i^"^''  bankruptcy,  had  to  sell  it  to  Bank  of  America  for 

million.  Tlie  hank  also  obtained  a  eertiflcate  of  indebtedness  and  Hen  on  ' 
all  his  crops  (mostly  table  grapes),  which  means  that  hfe  will  probably  W  pay- 
ing olt  the  money  he  owes  the  r)ank  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
•  One  union  spokesman  said  that  jils  miign  had  signed  up  most  of  the  ranch's 
workers  and  had  asketl  the. bank  to  negotiate  witli  them,  but  their  request  was 
promptly  rejected.  In  response,  hank  pfficials  noted  that  altliough  they  were 
a  major  agricultural  iinancier  tliey  were  not  themselves  engaged  In  farming. 

As  one  can  $ee  fron^.  the  numeroiw  positions  held  by  ex-bank  jpresident  Pet- 
erson (who  was  recently  appointed  by  President  Nixon  to  head  a  task  force  to 
reappraise  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program)  and  Dl  Giorgio,  the  labyrinth  of 
agrihusiness  interconnecting  directorates  begins  here  and  eventually  spreads 
into.every  major  bank  qind  large  corporation  in  the  state. 
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For  example,  PG&B'8  public  relations  champaigns  have  been  handled  in 
the  piist  ^  Whitaker  and  Baxter  Public  Relations  of  San  Francisco,  the  same 
ffibm  that  is  presently  spen'di^ig  a  $1  million  fable  grape  growers*  "war  chest"  ' 
in  an  effort  to  counteract  the  ilational  boycott  ^ 

Another  typical  exjlmple  Of  the  ihfiuence  ,;and  power  men  In  agribusiness 
have  today  in  California  is  Peter  Cook  Jr;  In  Pacific  'telephone  and  Tele- 
graph's 1968  Annual  Report,  Cqok  is  .simply  listed  as  **Farmer,  Rio  Viota."  But 
Cook  is  more,  than  just  a  farmer  f  he  is  vice-president  and  director  of  the  - 
California-Western  States  Life  Insurance  Co»  and  Westerlic  Corp*  He  also 
serves  on  the  hoards  of  directors  for  Ayells  EJirpo  Bank,  Kniporlum  Capwell 
Co.f  Pacific  Telephone* and  Telegraph  Co,,  Westet^  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  a 
former  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company, 
which  owns  land  twice  the  size  of  Rhodp  Island. 

Wells  Fargo  Bank,  ^vith  headqijarters  in  San  Francisco,  is  another  large 
bank  that  numbers  among  its  board  of  directors  many  in  agribusiness.  The  • 
bank's  chairman  of  the  board,  Ernest  C.  Arbuckle,  for  example,  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive- committee  of  Safeway  Store's,-  Inc*  On  Safeway's  board  . 
there  are  men  who,  in  serving  as  directors  of  other  cprporation^p^  own  nearly 
one  million  acres  of  land  in  California.  ^ 

While  farm  .workers  go  without,  adequate  housing,  food  and  decent  wages, 
and  California's  small  and  marginal  farmers  continue  to  decline  at  xl  rate  of 
5000  a  year^  men  like  J.  a  Boswell  II,  who  sits  on  the  Safeway  board  of  direc- 
tors, draws  huge  cash  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Government  for  not  grow- 
ing co^tiln. 

Besides  owning  more  than  108,814  acres  of  California  land  and  about  600 
acres  of  table  grapes  in  Arizona,  Bosweir^  company  leases  some  26,000  acres 
from  the  famous  Miller-LTix  holdings  which  Chrey  MeWiUiams  described  in 
detail, in  his  famous  PactOKiC9  <n  the  Flclxh  In  1007,  for  not  growing  cotton, 
the  Boswell  company  received  $4,091,818  in  subsidies  from  the  government's 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service.  That  same  year  2270  cot- 
ton farms  in  four  San  Joaquin  Valley  counties— Kern,  Tulare,  Fresno  and 
Kings— received  $05,414,483  in  subsidies. 

.  In  10G8  Boswell  received  approximately  $500,000  from  the  Australian  gov- 
ernment for  /^rowing  cotton  on  land  he  owns  in  that  country,  thus  contribut- 
ing his  share  to  a  bountiful  world. cotton'market  for  which  the  United  States,. 
In  aii  effort  to  protect  its  own  prices,  Was'obllged  t5  pay  Boswell  more  than  $3 
million  to  not  grow  cotton  in  this  country  J  ' 

This  same  cpmpanrs  37,555-acre  Boston  ranch  is  also#slated  to  be  irrfgated 
from  the  state  and  federnlly-suhsidized  multi-billion  dollar  Westlands  Water 
-  Project*  Tlie  federal  subsidy  on  this  project  is  estimated  to  he  over  $1000  an 
jicre.  Legally,  only  farms  of  iCO  acres  or  less  qualify  for  this  type  of  subsidy* 
but  In  (California  that  law  is  often  overlooked  if  hot  J^ored  by  agribusiness. 

With  men  like  Boswell  on;  Safeway's  board  of  directors  It  is  not  difficult  to  <». 
understand  why  the  natiop*s  second  largest  retail  food  cliain  remains  a  major 
'holdout  against  tjie  TTFWOC'j?  efforts  aimed  at  getting  them  to  remove  their 
table  grapes  fron>  their  shelves,  The  mipermrtrket  chain,  which  is  the  largest 
;  handler  of  Cttlifornla  table  grapes  in  the  Western  United -States,  buys  more 
than  250  rnilroad  earlots  a  year  from  the  GiUmarra  Bros.  Fruit  Co* 

Glumarra,  who  claims  to  l)e  the  world*s  largest 'table  grape  grower,  owns 
some  3500  shares  of  B.  of  A.  stock  as  part  of  his  $2^  mliUon  corporation. 

Despite  the  UFWOC  and  other  farm  labor  groups*  efforts  to  "revolutionize*' 
Oallfornia  agriculture,  the  trend  toward  corporate  farming  continues  with 
Purex  Cori>.,  Dow  Chemical  Co.  and  the  United  Fruit  Company  emerging  as 
new  farmers  in.  the  state.  San  .Francisco,  of  course,  will  continue  to  play  a 
major  role  in  tlijese  new  businesses  for  as  Richard  B.  Cooley,  president  of  Wells 
'Fargo  Bank,  has  said; 

^\San  Francisco  is  an  executive  headquarters  city  and  much  of  Its  economy 
depends  upon  i>aper  rather  than  products,*'  . 

Or,  (is^ocal  trade-  unionist  An^e  Draper  and  her  "New  Politics  editor-hus- 
band point  out  in  their  recent  pamphlet,  ''The  pirt  on  Calif ornljiJf^grlbusIness 
and  the  University*' :  f 

*'It  would  be  an  exagj^eratldri  to  say  that  agribusinass  Is  thetnaster  of  the 
social  order  in  California,  »but  it  would  be  an  exaggeriftlon  only  because  agri- 
business shades  into  the  financial  power  structure  so  'neatly,  and  it  is  that 
.  COml)inaton  which  is  the  master."  - 

And  it  is  in  San  Francisco,  a  city  which  prides  itself  for  Its  freedom,  its 
concern  for  social  justice/^jind  its  achievements  in  labor  organizing,  where 
that  "shading"  takes  place^every  day  of  the  year. 

b  ■     'Ml,     ^  .... 
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O.W.HLUJIUP  ;  ■  ^ 

5«offr*y  Unk,  Editor 

S«ii  Francisco  ^^ 

*U0  Gr««i  Str»«t  ^  ^  .  '  , 

San  rranclttio,  CallfornU  9^111  •  ^ 

DMr  Hrp  Link:  « 

On  p«9«  21?  of  tha  FabriMry  1970  l^sus  of  San  Franclico,  tn  «  story  by 
A,  V.  Krabtf  Jr.*  th«  ttatamant  It  iMda  that.  ^WilU  It  ti  not  knoMii  wNthaT  tKs  , 
Assoclatad  F^rmrs  stIU  anjoy  tha  financial  backing  of  thair  past  patronip  Msny 
of  thoia  9mm  giant  corporations »  along  with  tha  California  Farw  iMrMU.  tha 
Council  of  California  Growars  and  tha  Stata  Chaabar  of  CoiMarca,  Mlwtafn  a  pomar* 
ful  lobby  In  S*cra«anto  and Mthlngtofi,  D,C/<        ^  ^  .1,^  , 

V  Ua  won't  pr^ii&  i^OvipMk  for  tha  othar  orgahUatlOM  tianadt  but  tha 

Council  of  California  Growars  navar,  In  Its  tan  yaars  of  anlstanca^  hat  pstntalnad 
a  lobby  althar  In  Sacraiaanto  or  Washington*  Wa  do  not  andorsa,  opposa»  support*' 
or  lobby  for  or  against  any  lagtslatlofi,  .Wa  ara  strictly  an  lnfonMtlbnat«  oduca* 
tlonal  and  public  ralatlons  ^rganUatton  which  saaks  to  raffact  tha  thoughts^ 
^  tdaas,  ond  att I tudai  of  California  agr I ctfftura* 

Upon  furthar  raading  of  tha  story*  wa  fiav'a  coma  to  tha  coiictu^l«n  that 
tha  rast  of  tha  artlcla  shows  about^tha  sama  dagrsf  of  accuracy  as  thm  statamit 
ooncarnlhg  tha  C^C«Gfe;^  .  / 

Milysls  of  lha  artlcla  rw^^U  It  as  a  poorly  rasaarchad  af fort  at  "ock- 
rafctnf.    It  raally  Is  a  ooff^Uatlon  of  quotas  and  matarlal  froa  tha  saMa  tirad  old 
sourcas  wlifdi  thaavolvos  hava  baan  provad  of  doubtful,  accuracy*  *  % 

.■     • .  ■  '       '        *  ■. 

'Ut  Its  sMaMlna  anothar  statamnt  from  tha  artlcla*   Hr*  ICrabf  says  tharo 
mt%  ^ntaSM  lll^housad,  l|l«-fad  firm  workars  who  tn  l967.Mrnad  an  avariKio  of 

I^K>rt  830,  no*  6»  froM  Rasaarch  and  Statistics  5M:tlofi  of  tha  PapartpMNit 
of  Ei^loyMnt^  antttlad  (^Agricultural.  Worjcars  Covarad  by  tha  pi  sab  II  ttv  IniHrsfU  - 
rft>yl$l0M  af  tha  Unsa^^loyMH  li^uranca  Ooda/*  (which  Is       fami  workars)  Ht\n 
19(7  siNift  that  tlM  mxms  mMfcar  of  paopla  who  did  ANY  farm  work  that  yosr  was 
|il#797«  thts  tncludas  paopla  who  iMy  haVa  wor^  an  Tiotif*  .6  day,  •  waak^  or  Just 

•  fiwutmitM;  i  .         *    *   •  .  * .  * 

"tlila  li  only  a  wattar  of  an  orrw  of  61,000,  trua,  but  thst  const Itutas 

•  p^ty  fair  sliod  city,  i«t  soro  Is^Mrtant,  It  tha  fact  that  tha  acoirsto  flfvrai 
^  ««py  t«  Obuliig  If  OM  rMlly  tiantft  ths«.« . 
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4lct«tlit^tHiit^  •Hhauit  all  Mslty  aval l«bu!^rcti;  ^^  '^ 

.  Tha  «»qallfornIa  Annual  farii  tabor  Raport"  for  tha  yaar  1967,  Issuad  by  tba 

^Oapartiiant  of  EMploymant,  shows  tha  following  flguras  for  that  yaat.   Tha  peak  miii6ar 
of  wprkafs  was  375#30O.   Of  thosa,  91,000  wara  famiars  and  iwnybars  of  tha  farm  family 
Am>th)ftf  Si(,200  wara  hirad  yaar«*ardtjnd  anployaas. 
■«■'•■■•         ■      '  -• 

,  .that  laavas  only  l90,(too  saasonal  workars,  of  whom  135,000  wara  local 
wor^art^  So  tha  graat  myth  of  "mlgranc/»  coms  down  to  tha  fact  that  out  oTtba  tot« 
?f  workars,  only  5^,800  wara  mtgrants.  or  Just  ovar  \k  par  cant.  Furthariwra 

32,000  of  thosa  >fara  lhtra*$tata  migrants,  California  rasldants  who  maintain  homas  In 
thii  stata  arid  trayal  for  short  parlods  to.harvait  crops, 

tha  dfffaranca  Imtfia  698,000  and  tha  375,000  can  ba  accoUntad  for  by  tha 
larga  mw6nr  of-  casual  workars  who  may  "giva  farm  work  a  try**  for  a  day  or  two  and 
oanoot  ba  coMntad  as  trua  farm  workars. 

.  '^     ■   '       •  '    '  ■  ■     ^      /f^"'  "*^*^  c 

.  ^  V  »    tha  stata  says  a  profasilonal  farm  wprkar  If  ona  who  doas'  nothlr^  but*¥arm 
work,  and  who  Is  amployad  In  farm  work  In  laach  of  tha  four  quartai»»  ^op'  tha  yaar, 

Insuranca  flguras  show  that  thara  ara  closa  to  100,000  of  thasa;  thatlMialr 
madla^  aarnlngs  In  I967  wara  $3,669,;  and  that  about  half  of  tham  W0rf<ad  for  four 
diffai;ant  amployars  and  had  madlan  aarnlngs  of  $'»,670, 

'  *       \  ?"  thU  lufajact;   Tha  ita(a*s  flguras  do  not  show  a*Wilngt 

for  work  outs Ida  California,  so  thara  ara  22,600  Intarstata  workars  whosa  annual 
aarnlngs  wara  highar  than  shown  and  which  would  tncfaaia  all  tha  aarntng  statistics. 

'       ...        ^rabi  says  collactlva  bargatiff^g  rights  **ara  danfad  by  law  to  agrlcuN 
stural  laborars."  This  Is  not  corract.   farm  workars  hava  tha  right  to  bargain 

cojlactlvaly.   Thay  ara  axel udad  from  tha  National  Ubor  Ralatlons  Act.  and.  as  a 

rasult,  collactWa  bargaining  Is  not  mandatory. 

What  ha  did  not  say  was  that  California  agrlcultura  Inttlatad  tn  thts 
sasslon  of  Congrass  a  bill  to  giva  farm  workar^i  a  col  laetlva  bargaining  law  air  of 
thair  own.    ft  was  Introducad  by  Callfornfajs  Sanator,  Gaorga  Murphy,  and  haarlngs 
eurrantly^  ara  baing  hald.  ^  * 

Mr.  Krabs  also  could  hava  chackad  his  f  Igurbs  oh  tha  movamant  of  tabia 
grapas  with  authorltatlva  aganclai,  rathar  than  stmply  copy  tha  propag^  claims  of. 
tha  Unltad  Farm  Workars  organlzars,  J,  • . 

,  ■      .  tha  Fadaral-Stata  Markats  Naws  Sarvica  Indlcatas  that  grapa  moCamiW  ara 
ahaad  of  last  yaar.   Pricas  ara  down,  primarily  bacausa  I969  was  a  tranUndour  crop 
yaar.   tha  harvast  for  grapas  was  cohsldarably  largar«  than  tha  pravlouaftw^ 
<3ompatlng  crops  such  as  applas  also  had  bumpar  harvasts.  / 

Tha  pricas  of  thasa  frutts  ira  datarmlnad  by  tha  supply  and  damand,  with 
flO  govarnmant  support  programi;  tharafora.  In  yaars  of  larga  crops.  Ilka  I969,  tha 
pricas  ara  lowar^ 
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Mr.  LIhk  .  - 

Harch  17  .  —  •  V  ' 

t)n«  always  should  be  suspicious  of  statements  'starting  wlthf^Mt  waai  learned** 
or  "lt%has  been  reported,'^   This  generally  njeans  that  It  Is  something  theVefk>rter 
wants  to  say,. but  can  find  no  supporting  evidence  for  the  statement, 

'i         '  •  •      •  j  _ 

1969  saw  an  event  that  flatly  contradicts  the  quote  from  Assemblymin  Unruh, 
A  dozcn.Cal Ifornia  grape  growers  DID  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the  United  Farm 
Workers  organizers.    Among  those ^ negotiators  was  one  grower  whose  headquarters  Is  In 
San  Francisco  and^  therefore^  probably  should  be  considered  as  one  of  Hf«  Kreb»' 
establishment  peo^k< 

Those  negotiations  f^led  completely  beceuse  of  the  union  representatives! 
refusal  to  bargain  In  good  falu!.    The  negotiator  for  the  growers,  during  •  Los 
Angeles  press  conference  efter  the  collapse  of  the  talks,  said  that  on  the  very  day 
the  talks  were  broken  off,  these  growers  were  pre{^ared^to  sign  contracts.   That  was 
^the  time,  he  said,  when  the  union  people  reneged  On  at  I  - previous  agreements  and  came 
forth  with  new  demands,  making  further  discussions  useless* 

Any  discussion  of  errors  of  fact  or  ommlsslon  In  the  Krebs*  article  would 
not  be  cofv^lete  without  a  comment  on  his  statement  that  DiGlorglo  Corporation's  a 
"long-time  symbol  tq^  farm  workers  of  antl-unlonism,''    He  shoiild  have  added  that  It 
WAS  the  DICIorglo  Corporation  which  was  one  of  the  first  farming  organizations  In 
Oallfornla  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the  United  Firm  Workers  Organizing  Committee; 
and,  to  borrow  Hr,  Krebs*  term.  It  hes  been  reported  that  the  subsequent  failure  of 
the  union  to  furnish  competent  workers,  the  obstreperousness  and  Intractlbl llty  of  , 
the  union  official^  werk  among  the  iMjor  reasons  the  DlGlorgJo  people  got  out  of  the 
farming  business. 

Another  pi ac^  where  Hr.  Krebs  was  trapped  by  a  careless  quote  was  hts  state**' 
ment  that  '^seven  per  ceot  of  the  farms  own  79  per  cent  of  the  land  (and  eiqploy  75  per 
cent  of  the  farmworkers),'* 

The  most  recent  census  of  agriculture  compiled  by  the  lureau  of  Census* 
U*S,  Department  of  Commerce,  shows  thet  seven  per  cent  of  the  farms  actually  own  78 
per  cent  of  the  land»,*soffle^  29  million  acres  out  of  some  36  million  devoted  to  egrl* 
culture  In  CallfWnIa, 

♦ 

However^  nearly  23  million  acres  of  this  It  devoted  to  pAstKre-tlmber  land, 
OvUr  half  of  all  the  farms  Involved  are  livestock  or  gt^aln  farms,  neither  of  which 
efl^loy  Urge  rwrnbers  of  workers.  As  a  matter  qf  fact,  all  the  farrtis  In  CellfornI*  of 
1,000  acres  or  more  employed  only  ^(8,000  workers,  according  to  the  census.  Using  our 
375,000  peak  figure,  this  would  be  about  13  per  cent  of  the  workers,  not  75  P^r  cent# 
'■^        .        •  «  ■        .         .  . 

Hft  Krebs  seems  to  be  amazed  over  the  fact  that  such  Industries  as  P*C.  t  €*, 
faclftc  Telephone,  the  various  Unks  and  the  railroads  all  have  an  Interest  In 
CellfornU  egrtculture, ^  ^ 

If  he  were  Jnore  familiar  with  agriculture,  he  would  not  he  quite  so  surprlMd* 
First,  agriculture  Is  the  largest  Industry  In  the  state.    It  uses  about  one  third  of 
the  rail  transportation,  the  majority  of  the  highway  transportation,  and  nearly  one 
half  the  value  of  all  t^aterborn*  exports  from  California  ports*    ThU  would  account  for 
the  Interest  of  such  ffrms  as  Southern  Pacific^  Santa  Fe,  Union  l^aclflc.  Western  faclffc 
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•nd  any  other  railroad  or  5 tttmsh I p  company. 

■  /  ;  ■ ,  •     '  '        ■  '  •        •  '  • 

/  California  farmars  usa  an  avaraga  of  mora  than  60,000  kilowatt  hours  a 

year,  almost  savan  timas  tha  national  avaraga.   This  would  axplain  tha  Interest  In 
agriculture  on  tha  part  of  P.O.  t      and  Southern  CaUfornIa  Edison. 

The  most  recent  census  of  agriculture  shows  that  Callfornli  farmers  own 
more  than  100,000  putomoblles,  125,000  trucks,  t^fO  tractors,,  20,000  other  pieces  of 
machinery.   This,  coupled  with  their  e^tpendltures  of  $100  nMllon  a  ye«r  for  petroleum 
products  would  account  for  the  Interest  shown  by  manufacturers,  distributors  «nd   •  ♦ 
dealers  of  these  products.  •       ^  '      '  , 

■    *  .  .       -  .     •   .     -   •  .        ■         :  t 

There  were  more  than  70,000  telephones  on  farms.    Just  otm  shipper  of 
California  fruits  and  vogetables,  whose  offices  happen  to  be  In  San  Francisco,  said 
his  annual  telephone  bill  runs  over  $100,000.    This  would  account  for  th#  telephone 
company'*  lnt'ei*eit  In  agriculture. 

\.  .  ^         recent  report  from  tJSOA  Economic  Research  Service  shows  that 

CjIIforn  a  farmers  spent  $222  million  for  repair  iind  operation  of  capital  Items. 
52'fU2  million  for  depreciation  and  other  consumption  of  f  am  cap  I  taland  $178.8 
million  In  Interest  on  farm  mortgage  debts  911  In  one  yiar,;. 

ThU  would  account  for  the  Interest  shown  In  agriculture  by  the  lank  of 
Amar  ca,  Wells  Fargo,  Security  Paclfici  United  CaMfornla,  the  Federal  Und  Bank  aitd 
the  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  to  nam*  A  few.    About  the  only  Independent  small  banks 
left  In  the  state  ara  those  which  are  located  In  agricultural  areas,  serving  farmer 
o      customers,  primarily,  which  seams  to  contradict  Hr,  Krebs  again. 

J  .  ^PPfantly  Is  trying  to  make  ^dmi  sort  (g''  compf  th« 

decline  In  jthe  number  of  farms  and  the  siz*  of  some  "farmt  |^f|lifornie.  V.  . 

L  ^^flr"*.''.'*^?^**  P«'"'«**  out  that  12  other  st«ti|^f|#*Wl!ti'lt»<fc  $tatcs 
outrank  California  In  size  of  farm*,,  including  such  citadels  of^famriy, farming  as  . 
Kansas,  Hebrask*  and  Oregon.  •  ^  ,  :  '  * 

\  .  S«cond»  It'must  be  said  that  It  Is  true  that,  the  nwifcW  of  fa'iiis  1^'  V 

California  Is  declining  and  that  the  remaining  farms  ara  gettlifg  Wger»  This  U  as 
much  an  ♦conomic  fact  as  the  disappearance  pf  the  corner  grocery.  -  It  wasn^t  the  ♦ 
chain  store  that  <Jrove  the  corner  grocery  out  of  business.  It  was  the  customers. 
They  preferred  to  shop  In  the  larger, ;more  complete,  store.    U  Isn't  the  largar 
^a^^  driving  the  small  one  out  of  business.  It  Is  the  Inflationary  iconomy 

i^hlch  makes  It  Impossible  for  small  growers  to  stay  in  business.    High  farm  wages, 
c«xes,  mechanization,  and  other  costs  have  made  It  uneaonomic  for  the  small  gi^owar  to  , 

o  survive*  .        "       .  * 

^^t^  .  .  :    ■      .     \  . 

/  .  .        J?'*  confined  to  Xallfornla.    Undersecretary  of  Agriculture, 

/y  J.  'fhil  Campbell,  recently  said  that  'Mn         there  were  nearly  6  million  firms  In 
-    At  country  w  th  roughly  26.mllllon  people  living  on  them.»»   By  today  there  are 
"about  J  mlllfon  farms  with  only  Id  mllltdn  people  living  on  them,*'  he  added. 

In  California  the  comparably  f  Ifuras  are  137,000  twenty  y#ars  ago  to  about 
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$5^000  today.  A  llttU  ai-lthmitlc  showJ^that  th«  cils»pp«ir«nc«  of  small  farwirs  In 
California  Is  a1k>$t  axactly  at  tha  sama  rata  as  tha  national  fl^qras. 

It  would  appaar  th«t  while  Mr«  Kr*bs  may  hava  uiad  soma  accurata  ftguras, 
ha  drew  soma  compUttly  Invalid  conclusions  from  thosa  figuras* 

Sincaralyi 


0«  V.  FMlarup 
ExacMtlv^  Vtc»  Frasldant 
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fljul  nuNoxaco  kaomzuib 

120  OVMtt  8fcV««t 

Mitori'  ■  -  " 

puKLlohid  by  thB  Calif omU  CtnaalX  of  Grov«p«  should  !>• 

for  f.ni  workers  bnt  ndlSa[«8i«d 
orlticiiizM  thou*  groupB       smppoxt  laeh  MMatoras. 

ihiSh^Sj-"2i*12J-?f.*'*-S^"^^*        «>  orBmlBotlon 
fcttitod^a  of  CUillfomU  asrloulturJ*  did  not  oxarolio  • 
SStlMwJlSfr*  °'  to^thi  I^tS Vid 

2f2!I'  1^  in  •  nwn^J*  ew«  with  th*  Counoii  1 

■Ifht  alapir  point  out  that  farm  labor  Hitatlatlot  both  In 
Callforala  and  tha  OWLtad  Statia  ara  difficult  for  anyoM 
i?-?!?**  ««K>ttr«>y  elren  tha  ln«»ot  aiathoda  by  iSloh 
varloua  goramawJt  aaeaolen  ftscertaln  their  f  lsurei«- 

"^'-'fJi  '•*1^  ran«ln«,  howaror,  that  «any  tana  of  thouaanda 
of  California  fan  woxkara  a|B  hl-hottaoTindlll-fadr^ 

Tha  ourrant  farm  labor  ■Itmtlon  olaarly  ■howa  that<4nlaBB 
?S2TS*2SSJ  i'  '^wlW'*  *y  la»  f  bargaiS  ooneotl?«inith 
SlSJrjfJ**'*'       «^  ^  oreanlMitlon  rapraaontlne  tha 

£!f*  ""•clt"  hald,  89.W  of  tha  naarly  2500  wotkora  Totad 
VoiKara  aro  happy  and  don't  m^p  a  unlcn, 

2SJ2SfLf&^22?2?'*^2?J<'  5?  about  tha  WtOlox^lo 

;2f?'JSJi2?-5'«^v*  "3l«>»e-Jl»«  Wbol  to  fata  workara.of 
SS  r:??i22i?5'u.55*  Orowara  botray  an  IgnOranoa 

of  California  hlatory»  Thay  ahotad  hara  raad  Dr.  IMaito  ' 
2^^S*?i^"•^^52**«5!^°P8     »h»  bousb  Aro.woaJBM  iS  the 
t^PS^S.^**  ^*  •»  aoootmt  of  tha  Infoaoua 

m7-50  Dl  Olortlo  Ar»S  atrlltt,  bafora  «aklnrwoh  a  r««ark. 


A*  T.  Xraba  Jr» 
B«D.  3t  Bouta  38 

SMerrllla,  N.J*  O8876 
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PESTICIDES 

Washington  (XJPI).-— The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  was  asked  to- 
day to  issue  an  emergency  rule  to  prohibit  experimentation  on  California  farm 
workers  who  are  being  used  as  "g\iinea  pigs**  to  test  tlie  effects  of  crop  peatl- 
cides  on  hpmans. 

A  formal  complaint  was  flled  by  the  agribusiness  accountability  project,  a 
Washington-based,  public-interest  research  organization,  who  charged  that  the 
exi>erinients  by  two  companies  were  "reprehensible  and  unpardonable.*' 

The  organization  ohjirged  the  insecticides  manufactured  by  the  two  Arms 
were  similar  to  "A  form  of  nerve  gas  developed  in  Nazi  Germany  during  World 
War  ir,"  which  they  said  caused  serious  nervous  disorders.  . 

Tho  two  manufacturers  were  identined  as  the  Niagara  Chemical  Co.  of 
Middleport,  N«:.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  FMC  Corp.,  which  produces  the  pesti- 
cide Kthion,  "wid  the  Chemagro  Corp.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  maker  of  the 
pesticide  Guthion.  *  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

The  organization  said  the  two  firms  paid  bonuses  to  farm  workers  last 
summer  to  pick  crops  in  the  fields  seven  days  after  the  pesticide  had  been 
sprayda^  even  though  the  California  Department  of  Agriculture  rcQuires  a 
aO-dajr  delay  period. 

Act»jr)rding  to  a  report  by  the  organization,  Niagara  signed  19  w6rkers  at  the ' 
ilH^Ul  I'acking  Co.  near  Linsay,  Calif.,  and  make  expetiinents  in  lat#  July  and 
*weiyhf' August,  1970.  Chemagro  signed  30  workers  at  the  Terra  Bella  orchard 
"'dnO  the  Whittemore  orchard,  both  in  Vlsalia,  and  made  tests  in  late  August  and 
ISK'pbmber.  Blood  samples  were  taken  from  the  workers  for  which  they  were 
paid  ?3.50  for  each  test.  •  .  ' 

A  report  made  for  the  organization  by  A«  V.  Krebs  Jr„  a  field  researcher, 
said  the  organic  phosphate  insecticides  "short-circuit  the  nerve  processes  of 
not  only  insects  and  animals,  but  also  human  beings." 

He  said  the  two  companies  made  the  tests. to* prove  a  seven-rtay  waiting 
period  after  spraying  was  sufficient  ^  ■ 

Dr*  Raymond  R  .ToKnson  of  the  Environmental  X^rotection  Agency's  Pestielde* 
Office  said  "thercr  are  some  valid  aspects  to  tlioir  (agribusiness  accountability 
project),  charges,  some  serious  aspects." 

Johnson  said  to  his  knowledge  "there  are  no  restrictions  that  I.  know  of" 
to  prevent  such  experimentation,  except  those  of  decency  and  morality. 

"It's  a  serious  thing,"  he  added.  "It's  extremely  diflleult  toosolve  this  prob- 
lem, because  regardless  of  the  use  of  restrictions,  we  i\re  still  unable  to  regu- 
late human  behavior."  '  / 

Johnson  said  his  Ofilee  has  "seen  this  problem  shaping  up"  since  last  sum- 
mer, "We  are  generally  familiar  with  the  problems  of  re-entry  of  people  into 
fields  recently  treated  with  organic  phosphate  chemicals,"  particularly  in 
southern  California,  Arizona,  and  in  tobacco  fields  of  North  Carolina. 

The  organization  which  made  the  study  said  it  was  formed  "to  inquire  into 
the  aceountabllity  of  large  American  corporations  and  agribusiness  interests 
for  tiie  plight  and  powerlessness  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers*"!  Their' 
study  was  a  Joint  effort  by  three  groups,  the  Project  on  Corporate  Responsi- 
.hillty,  the  Center  for, Community  Change,  and  the  Washington  Research 
Project. 

The  investigation  sliowed  farm  workers  selected  for  the  Niagara  tests  in- 
(»luded  a  afi-year-old  woman  suffering  from  anemia,  a  15-year-old  girl  who  had 
suffered  a  skull  fractuie  in  10G9,  a  44-year-old  man  with  diabetes,  and  a  24- 
year-old  man  being  treated  for  chronic  headaehes. 

Blood  tests  by  both  eomponies  showed  significant  .drops  in  red  blofld  cell 
levels  among  the  workers,  a  test  which  "is  conceded  td  be  a' specific  measure 
of  central  nervous  system  danmge."  the  organization  said. 
<  Jerry  J.  Renhan  and  Jim  Hightowcvf,'  leaders  of  the  projects*  researdi 
program,  clyirged  the  experiments  ^represented  "a  case  of  corporate  atrocity, 
committed  for  corporate  profit." 
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Statemant  of  the 

AGRIBUSINESS  ACCOUNTABIIiITy  PROJECT 
;         .  Noveii4)er  23,  X971 

*  '  v^'*  Subccxwnittee  on  Monopoly  N 

,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Swell  Business- 

•K^:'    /  /  ■eaRPORAa?E  secrecy^-^agribusiwess  ^ 
'  \  •  -^^'^  ChalrTinan^  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project 

4?i5fe^feiate  yQ|f '  invi  to  present  testimony  today  an  a 

;  jfunaeinentaa  d^^^ 

I4y  na^  iif  P^hilip  C*.  Sorenson,  and  I  appear' today  as 
tl^e  Ch^tirman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Agribusiness  AC'- 

'COuntability  Project.    I  am  accompanied  by.  Jim  High  tower.  Director 
of  the  Pr<>ject,  and  by  Martha  McKeil  Hamilton,  Who  is  Director 
of  Government  Research  for  the  Project. 

Thi^'Agribusines*  Accountability  Project  is  a  'pui>-lio 
interest  research  organization  that  is  sponsored       the  Center' 
fot  Community  Change  and  by  the  -Project  on  Corporate  Reiiiionsi-  ' 
bility.    vre  ore  iunded  by  the  Field  Foundation,    For  ov^er  a  year 
nov/,  we  have  been  attempting  to  doqument  the  nature  and  ektenfc  of 
the  role  of  big  business  in  rural  America*    Because  of  corporate" 
and  governmental  secrecy,  this  has  not  been  an  easy  ef fort. 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  AGRIBUSINRSS  IW  RtmAti  AMERICA 
One  thing  we^Jdo  know  is  that  aigrib'usirtcss  corporations 

generally  havo  become  the  dominant  force  in  rural  America.  Their 

>  * 

coneontration.  of  agricultural  markets  and  their  power  over  rural , 
people  is  inc:5paoinc^  oyory  day.    It*  is  our  finding  that  American 
agriculture  haii  moved  from  the  fioids  to  the  oitios-—- the  j[  , 


-VAC 


But  it  is.  not  the  average  rural  American  who  is  pocket- 


critical  decisions  today  are  made  in  the  board  rcroras  in  New  York, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Atl'^thta,^  iJanSap  City#  Houston^  Los  Angeles 
and  otSer  centers  of  big  busii\ess*  , 

There^is  no  dbxibt  that  agriculture  is  big  busies s..  in 

."*',«'  i  .  '  ■ .  .  ■  .  .  *         ..' .    ■      •   ■         ■      '     •  '       ■  ' 

Americans  p^id  $114  billion  for  foodj?   Fiber,  tobacco  and 

otliei:  agricultuifal  psroducts  add 'b*^ilions  more  to  iha^e  agriculture 

the  biggest  business'  qf  all — ^bigger  than  aut6mo^iles,  bigger 

than  defense  hardware ,  bigger  th^  electr'ohics  •      Agriculture  is . 

the' biggest,  Contibutor to  our  balance  of  ^yments  and  a  major 

source  of  employment.    Three  out  ofe  every ^ten  jobs  in, private 

employment  are^  related  to  adfriculture 

jfcng  fehe  billions  generated:  by  agriculture*  'instead,  it  is  agri- 
business  that  enjoj^dthe  profits- — a|jjompl§x  of  buge  seed  and  feed 
QOmpaniea,  dieirtical'  and  fertilizer  producers,  farm  machinery 
iijanuf acturer s ,  processors,  canneirs  and  packagers,  marketers  and 
dis^ifibutdrs  who  increasingly  are  movijig  irfto  productiong. 

On  the  surf^e,  :feigriculturd  appears  to  be  a  highly- 

,•     •  *  '         •    .  *■ 

dispersed  industry  thatWould  not  lend  itself  to  takeover.  ^ 
majority  (56.5  per  ceht)  of  all  'farms  *in  the  covmtry  are  c  las  si-' 
fied  as  "small.**    In  fact,,  their  impact  is^^small,'*  in  spite  of 
their  niiibers.  '  They  accounted  ^for  only  7^8  per  cent  of  farm 
sales,''according  to  the  ^64  Census  of  Agriculture.  ♦ 

.     Oi\  the  other  h^rid#  a  mere  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
of  this  country's  farms . accounted  for  24.3  per  cent  of  all  farm 


sales*    These  giant  producers  averaged  sales  of  $272^000  that  •. 
year^    The  U.S^  Department  of  Agriculture  ^estimates  that  by  i969 
'  these' "largest"  rfarms  "accounted  foif  at  .least  one  third  of  total" 
^ales  by  all  farms."  .,The  Department  projects  that  by  1980  these 

^'■.^■■'■'r*     •  ■'■  '  '       •  •■• 

s^per*  farms  wi if  account  for  more  thj^n  half  of"  all  farm  marlce't- 

USDA  attempts' to  raihimize  the  igiport^nce  . of  corporate 

agriculture  by  pointing  out  that  corpora fcions  account  for  only 

onfe  per  cent,  of  all  farms,  and  seven  per  cent  of  the  land  "in 

■■  '     ■  '  '  '  •    '"  "  . 

fatms*  .It  says  nothing,  about  the  .'real  power  agribusiness  e:icert^ 
^  .  ,     '  • 

,  in.  the  market  place  and  through  contract's.    Campbell's  Soup,  for 

''•«■••■-...:      -  ' .  '  '       ..  .  ' . 

example,  owns  no  farm  Ian  a,,  nor  *does  it  lease  ahy,  but  through 

contracts^^ith  producers  it  ef^ctively  controls  ^thousands  a£ 

** '   /  ■        V  ^      -'.■*.•.'.■    .-  "  • .  ,     •     .      _  .-. .  '\  ' 

acres,  ^nd  hundreds  of  ^farmers.;  UteDA  does  not  botlier  to  report 

■  .  •  .  *   .  •  '       '  *  K 

ttat.  .  ■  ^,  ■    • ,       ;  ■  ■  •■: 

Thanksgiving  is  only  tw^- days  ^way. .  This  traditional 
celebratioii  offers  a  dramatic 'insight  into  the  co;tporate  inva- 
sion of  agricultur^  Pilgrims'-  and  Indians  provided  i;heir  home- 
grown  food  for  the  first  feast,  but.  corporate  -^mcrica  has'  pre- 
packaged the  dinner/this  year*.    The  Smithfield  ham  copes. from 
IT&T.  *  The.  turkey ^s  a  produpt  of  Greyhdvmd  Corporation.  The. 
lettuce  confeis-  from  Dow  phemicai, Company,^  the  potatoes  are  pro-  ' 
•vided  by  tlie  Boeing;  t:om:^*any,  and  Tenneco\incOrporated  bjcought  >  ' 
the  fresh  fruits  and  vegd^ables.  ^The  apple  saycd'is  made         ./  • 


-  .    98.    .  •> 


available  by  Americ'an  Brahms,  whilp  both  Coca  Cqla  and  Royal 
•Crown  Coia  have  provided, the  fruit  juices.  \,Por  desert^  there 

n'     .* '  '  ,  ■  ^  ■  . 

are  strawberries^  by  Pur  ex.   .  / 

But  we-  sjiould  hesita  be  before  bowing  tcf  give  thanlcs  to 


the  ccitjporate  providers^  This 


Siibcoinmlttee  has  pioneered  in  the 


•investigation  of  ccStporate  ag>:iculturef    You  Ichow  ^rpm'your  1968 

*"    .       ■      .  ^ .   ' .    ■ « 

hearings  that, it  is  an  oAproven  myth  that  corporations  inherently 

V  *  .  . 

aremore  efficient  th'an  family  agriculture.    You  loioW  from  your 

■  ■  •       •    ■       ^  -   .  '  .  .    ••■  ■  ■ 

investigations  ixi  i:he  fiei^d  that;  corporations  do  hot  malce  good 

^ei^hbprs  ^nd  that  they  change  mdre  than  the  patterif  of  fafming  [ 

whan 'they  moy^  into  an  ^rezf^    YCni  Imow  that  .thare  are  aeri^ous 

questions'  about  the  of  #ood  that  comes  off  the  assembly 

line ^£  corporate  agriculture.    And  your  hearings  raised  the 

fundamental  an^  still  tm^nswered  questions  about  corporate  mono- 

polization  of  a^ricul4:ura'l  prbducts  which  may  lead  to  price  fix-^ 

\     ^  ■  »  *'  •  • 

,in0.  .  .. 

Mr^  ChairfhanV'We  are  not^suggesting  a  return  to  the 
old  homestead!.  \,Xt  is  obvious  that 'the  answer  is  not  to  give 

'^everybody  ^orty  acres  ^d  a  mule*    Xt  should  be  Ju/t  as  obviouft./ 
5iat  the  answer  is  not 'to  continue  stumbling  along  blindlyy  ai-- 
l<!Jwing  corporate  agribusiness  to  re-malce  rural.  America       itk  own 

*  peculiar  imago.    It  is  . one  thing  to  buy  Thanlcsgivlxic//^  dinner  from 
corporate  limerica  rather^  than;  a  family  farmer,  bjj^t'^it  is  quite 
and^hor  tHi«^  to  add  on  the  staggerii^f^'sociaii^^afid  cultural  cosy 
that'cotne  with  the  shi^ft  in  the  malce-'fipyO^agriculture. 


,  '  J     767.      ,         .    .     >  . 

—'l.S  million  farm  worlcer»  av&raged  an  in- 
'        '   V_       \  $1,083  in  1970,  while  another  roil- 

.  ^^^^  worlcera.  averaged  $2,461  by  doing  some 

non-farm  worlc  too?  *^  „ 

-•^aome  12  million  rural  Americans  exist  in  ' 
s.  .  poverty^  with  mil-lions  more  existing  just 

0  on.  the  edge?         ^  • 

1  —more  than  2,00p*  farm's  a  weelc  fold— inore 

^    ^  than; '3  million  have  folded"  since  1940? 

•  T;-for  every  six  farms  that  fold,  a  small^town 

\^  businessman  boards  uj|5  his  store?  and 

,  ^      —whole- rural  communitie-s  and  small  tawitn  are 

being  Abandoned*  ' 

The  very  character  of 'our  country  .is  chaiiging— -farmers 
are  beini  reduce^  from  free  enterprisers  to.  corporate  cogs,  small 
towna  aro  being  abandonad  fo^»«rbah  and  suburban,  tehncentrations; 
and  rural  *Atnerioa  is  beooralng  a  fakory.    qur  fiafcional  leadership" 
,has  yet  to  question  Whether  these -radical  changes  are  desirable-.  ' 
:  If  we  want  more  in  rural  America  than  corporate  profitability,' 
,'then  we  must  have  a  national  rural  poricy.    But  before  we  can  /  ' 
develop  any  rural  policy,, we  must  strip  away  the  myths  and  u'der-  . 
"stand  in  detail  th^  reality.    That  means- asking  agribusiness  cor- 
porations      tell  us  more  About  themselves,  and  asking  the  feder-  . 
■   al  government  for  enough  Infomiatipn  about  agriculture  to  analyze 
the  trends..  . 

':■*'-•  ••  ■   '    y  .         .  ■    •    ■  ■  "     :      ■     "  ' 


/'  '  ^Hr«  Chairman  I,,  the  conyentional  argument  for  corporate 

disclosure  has  been  the  3*ight  of  the  investing  ptiblic  »ta  IcnoW. 

'  ' 

As  explained  below,  «iat  right  is  not  beinjg' protected  a'dequately, 

and  corporations  should  be  ailced  to  raveal^moi?e  tcT  investors 

^     \  ' .     -  ■     ,  '  .  ■  ■  \.    ■'  • 

.about  Qieir  ag^^icultural  involvements.  *  ^ 

'  .  .  ^       ^.v-      ,  .       -    '  ,      '  ^ 

^      But  corporate  agriculture  tfiday  affects  far  ,more  than 

'  '  '        ■  '}         '  *       *  it  AJi^  ^ 

the  investing  piihlic/ and  it  .is.  ess<!tfiti4l  that  we  expand  the  ' 

traditional  rationale  for  disclosure,    j^orporate  agribusinesses 
are  making,  private- decisions  that  are  having  an  enormousQ — "maybe 

devastating  public  impact;    Pu^^^^^  'bhAjquestions  of 

whether  we  can  control  those  decisions >  at  least -the  American  • 
public  Axjd'  their  policy  makers  haye  a  -right  to  know,  about  them. 

"  .    '  .  Tlie  pvOSlic  has  a  doUbXe  investment  itt  agribusinesjt--- . 
both  as  consumers  and  as  taxpayers,    rthe  federal  government  alone 
spends  billions  of  tax  dollars  to  subsidize  agriculture;  J  Invarl- 
ably/ these  subsidies  work  pxfimarUly  to  the'bfnefit  of  ^gri- 

businesses  subsidiei  including  farm  program  payments,  research 

at  iand-grant  colleges,  water 'fron^  federal  reclamation  projepts 
and  loopholes  in  the  federal  tax  structure'. 

But  the  fact  is  that  thq 'public  cannot  now  know  much 
at  jail  about  agribusinei^s  corporajjltons •    Consider\hi8  basic 
'questipns  Who  are  America's  £armjm    "  is  impossible  to  know 
even  that.   .  '  ?  ,  / 


In  196^1  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  reported  * 

that-3f26S,3^2  farm  inqomer  tax  returns  weJbe  fifed.    Only  17,578 

of  those  were  filed  as  corporations.    By  those  figure*,  99.5  i>er 

cent  of  the  farms  in  this  country  are^  family  or  partnership  • 

endeavors,  suggesting  an  agricultural  system  with  sttong  compe-. 

-  titive  safeguards.    But^the  IRS  count  includes  only  those  cbrpor- 

ations  whose  "principal  business"  is  farming. 

.  \^  For  giant  coniglomeratos,  the  ^acquisition  of  a  farming 
*  <  •* 

subsidiary  can  maqn  substantial  capital  gains,  favorable  *depre- 
.      >  •        ■■       ■  ♦  ■ 

'  ciation  rates  onNequipment  and  machinery,  'and  tax  losses  written 

■        ^  '       - ,  /  ■  ■ 

off  agadnst  non-fiarm  income— all  amounting  to  major 'tax  savings* 
But  their  principal  line  of  business  is  not  farming,  'and  tihey 
need  not  iother  to  file  »  farm  income  tax  r«|turn.  ^  ' 

I3RS  does^not  inc;Lude  a?jenneco  in^its  farm  count,  even 
^  though  this  conglomerate  controls  close  td  2  million  acres  of 

farm  land.    a?enneco»8  Kern  C^ounty  Land  Company  received  a  farm 

•  ^ 

program  payment  this  year  of  $1.3  miilion--.-the  fifth  largest 
ipade-— and  it  received  a  $13.2  million  credit  on  its  income  tax 
in  1969.    Boeing  Company  has  boue^t  100,000  acres  for  farming  in. 
eastern  Oregon,  but  they  will  not  appear  as  a  farmer  under'^^RS ' 
rulai.  {Boeing  will*use  fe^r^illy-subsidized  water  for  its  \ 
*;  potato  crop,    this  list  of  »•  farmers''  caj^  go  di^  and. on— Goodyear 
'    JP^re  and  Rubber,  Purex,  Penn  Central,  Alico,  Standard  Oil  »of 
California,  Prudential  Insurance,  Banlc  of  America,  etc. 
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♦      '  .  ;  -  (8) 

'I*.  But  the»e  conglomisrate*  are  not  the  only  corpo2?ate  ^ 


farmer*  misJi'ed  by  IRS  *    Del  Monte,  Libby  McNeil  and  Iiibby^      ^  " 
Stolcely-Van  Cainp^^  Green  Giant,  Rulston^^Ptlrina,  Coca  Cola  and 
PlTll»bury  ariQrertically-integrated  agribusinesses  ttiat  have  ex- 
panded  diredtly  into  farming  without  being  qounted  as  farmets  by 
IRS.    Pr4quently,  these  propessors  and  marketer*  turn  to  farming 

in  order  %o  secure  cost  savings  in  their  purchase  of  farm  pro^ 

*        -      .   )  ' 

ducts  that  they  use^.in^other  business  activities.    In,  the  prpcess, 
they  eliminate  markets  and  (!rlve  dovm  t|jie  prices  for  independent 
farmers  struggling  to  stay  in  business.'  In  s^ite^  df  'th*  huge  ^ 


acreage  owned  an4  the  massive  J^npact  of  their-  farming  operations,. 

they  do  not  even  have  to  file. a  farm  income  tax  return*  ,  ^ 
\       .  \  ^ 

Information  at  the  IS ecur it ies' and  Exchange  Comniision 

is  not  much  bettysr.    d?wo  documents  filed  there  by  public  corpor- 
ations provide  thej^lk  of  the  information  available  On  specific 
busiiiesses.    They  are  the  ti'orm  10-K,  fi^ed  annixally,^ and  the; 
Form  S-l,  filed  at  the- time  securifcies.fre  registeired.  But 
these  forms  te*l  <mi  UttXe  or  nothinoKabout^the  faming  j)pera- 
.tions  of  the  corporations*    We  can  learn  from  these  forms  that 
a  corporation  is  involved  in  farming ,  Ijiut  not  the  exte|it  of  its 
invostmeite  in  farming? 'we  can  learn  thut  a,  corporation  owns 
farm  land,  but  not  the  location  of  thnt  land*    We  have  summariaied 
the  available  information  from  the  current  10-K  and  S-l  forms  of 
^ronnoco  and  Sto)c«rly-Van  Camp  and  appomUcd  thcm^ito  our  tostdmony* 
•SEC  requires  infbrmafeiCn  on  ^;^incs  of  buoiness  within 
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'wult^- face ted  corporation*  only  when  the  division  amounts  to 
f*      p#i  cent  or  more? of  the  corporation •»  total  »ale»iind  revenues. 
With  constantly  increasing,  conglomorate-growth,  this  could  a iW 
major  producers  of  specific  coilAodities  to  Omit  farming  from  their 
reports.  ^    /  '  '  . 

Verti/'allii'  integrated  processors  and  distributcirs  can  • 

'        >  "  > .  A 

avoid  discussing  their  fanning  ox>eraiions  even  if  fanning  does  ' 
account  for  more  than  10  per  ceht  of'sa'les  and  revenites. 
,Spe;^lfically  exempted  fr'om  the  10  peje  cent  requirement  are 
situations  "where^tigrial  amounts  of  ^products  or  services  are' 
transferred  fr6m  one  line  of  business  t6  another/,/'  These 
maybe  considered  one  lino  of  business.  ^  • 

The  conventional  argimient  against  disclosure  has  been 

cortpetiti-in  the  right  to,  protect  business  operations  from  the 

jprying  eyes  of  compe^iitors.   .Yet  the  function    of  vertical  inte- 
gration and  conglomerate  growth  haa  been  to  limit  competition. 
Will' processor 8>  exporters  and  irtarketors  firing  to  farming  the* 
6ohcontration  they  have  created  in  their  own  areas  of  business? 

According  to^thp  National  Commissi'on  on  Food  Marketing  in  1966, 
'      /'  •  "     '  '  \ 

"There- is  a  tenddncy  for  business  in  the 


jf  several  fields  of  the  food  industry  to  become  more 
/;         con<5ontraj:od  in  the  handc  of  a  few  large  firms.... 

,  ♦In  neither  food  procws^ing -nor  distribution  do  ocon- 
/  omioe  of  .opo:ration  resulting  from  large  «ia:e  ncccs- 

.  sitate  high  concentration  in  national  maicTcota."  , 

Wo  can  rpaoonably  expect  vortical  integration  to  fcxtond  thi$ 

*  J  trend  toward  concentration'  into  farming*. 

y  ■    :  ■     •     ■  •  "  '  ■  ■    ■  ■ 
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SEC  disclosure*  through  expansion  of  alx^eady  existifta 

■ "  •   ■  ■  ■   \  %:     ■  \  , 

mechanisms  can  provide  the  infection  with  which  otheWagencies 
of  the  fedferAl  govornmant/ and  the  public/  can  develop  an  under- 
standing  o£  who  controls  or  is  gaining  control  of  agricx^Jtural 
production  in  America. 

For  instance^  the  need  for  disclosure  about  contractual 
arrangements  between  agribusiness  corporations  and  producers  must 
be  met  before  any  complete  >nalysj^s  of  -  tirends  in  food  production 
can  be  attempted.    The  Information  available  now  on  n\imbers  of 
producers  of  commodities  is  inadequ«te  for  the  purpose. 

'    In  poultry  production*'' for  example,  35,126  farms 
'produced  broilers  in  1964,  the  latest.yeac^f dr. Which  figures  are 
available.    On  the  surface,  that  appears  \o  be  ^a  highly 'competi- 
tive situation.    In  fact,  since  1964#  98  percent  of  broiler  ^ 
production  has  been  under  contracts,  with  Ralston  Purina,  Swift, 
^and  Pillsbury  being  the  dominant  contractors.  ,  .  ; 

In  the  case  of  bxoileje^productioi^  the  trend  toward 
agribusipess  domination  is  clear.    In  Other  commodities,  we  are 
left  to  guess.       ,        ^  I  * 

131, 6S0  farmers  were  raising  vegetables  in  1964,  again 
an  apparently  competitive  situation.    But  agriculture  secretary- 
*  designate  Barl  Butz,  a  former  member^ of  the  board  of  Stol«ely-Van 
Camp/  said  last  weafc' that  of  12,000  acres  producing  vegetable  for 
processing  by  StoTcoly,  9,000  are  under  contract.    Ho  matter  how 
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«    *  •     *  *  *     ■        ■  ■ 

•    '       •.  (11)      -  • 

many  farmers  a-re  nominally  euppliors  of'Stokel^*  in  fact  three-'  * 
quarters, of  the  land  is  under  Stokely's  control,  and  those  farmers^ 
ari  not  free  to  comjiete  for  better  prices. '    '  ^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  trhe  Securities  and  Exchange  docnmission  should  exjpana  its 
reporting  requirements  ^o  provide  a  clearer  picture  of  fanning 
operations  of  vertically- integrated  agribusiness  corporations 
and  conglomerates.  .Attached  as  appendix  2  is  our  suggestion 

for  additional  requirements.  ,  ^ 

II.  All  farms  in  USDA's '"largest"  category,  those  with  annual- 
saies^of  more  than  $100,000,  should  be  required  to  Jiubmit  an 
annuaOj  registration  form  to  USDA,  supplying  the  same  type  of 
information  as  the  SEC  would  require  on  farming  operations  of 
publicly  held  corporations.    Attached  as  appendix  3  is  our 
suggestion  for  the  requirements  of  this  registration. 

III.  The  Fedejisl  Trade  Commission  or  the  Justice  Department 
should  bo  required  Jby  Congress  to  issue  an  annual  public  report 
on  vertical  integration  and  the  movement,  of  conglomerates  into 
farming,  with  t^ie  purpose  of  assessing  the  impacts  of  increasing 
concentration* in  agriculture.    Expanded  disclosures  such  as 
those  suggested  above  wouad  help  in  .compiling 'this  J(;eporti  '  ' 

IV.  We  particularly  endorse  Ralph  Nadar's  November  9th  recom- 
mendation before  this  Subcommittee  that  corporate  income  tax^  * 
returns  should  be  public  ^information. 
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,    So  far  wo  have  talkecl*  about  the  major  i«suo»  involved 
in  corporate  •ecrecy^  information  about  corporate  activity  that 
is  not  available  for  ptOslic  inepection  beciiiT^ie  no  federal  agency 
requires  it»  diecioeure,"  ^ 

•      .  '    .  *^ 

For  the  industry  analyst^  the  muclcAalcer,  or  the  inter- 
•  ,  ■      "  #i 

-eeted,«toc3cholder,  the  roadblock*  eet  in  hie  </ay  by  thoee  wha 

overeee  ac/seet  to  public  infection  can' be  juet  ae  important 

and  twice  ae  fruetrating.  •  f 

Our  taek  of  analyasing  what  ie  9oing  on  in  agriculture 
and  who  ie  behind  what  ie  going  on  in  agriculture  hae  been  coropli- 
'eated  in  a  variety  of  way*,  ranging*  from  petty  haraeement  to 
perverted  interpretation*  of  the  pviblic»*  right  .to  knowf'  < 

We  have  eeveral  letter*  that  reflect  difficulties  we*  , 
have  encountered  in  gathering  allegedly  »'ptfl)lic»'  information. 
I^t  me  euxaroarize  three  caeek,  briefly.  .  "  ' 

—Me.  Kathryn  Sedclbn  ie  a  corporate  reeearcher  for  the 

Project.    Ae  part  oj*  her  job,^  ehe  ejfende  hour  a,f ter  hour  at  SffC 

pouring  over  material  that  hae  bee;^  filed  with  the  commieeion  by 

» agribueiheee  corpora tiona.    Becauee  of  the  volume  of  mater;ial 

■he  hae  to  deal  vith,  it  ia* frequently  expedient  tp  photocopy 
.■       -  •  ■  ' 

pagoa  from  annual  roporta  ot  proKy  atatemonta  rather  than 

A'  f  ' 

laboriously  copying  information  by  hand* 

>        •     Ma.  Seddpn^ian^t  lazy.    She  aimply  .has  a  large  volume 

of  mifcprial  to  handle  in  a  »hort  time.  y 

»-  -  \ 

A  LEASGO  machine  in  the  jJublic  rofeiJ^cnce  room  of  the 


•V  ■    .  .  .   •  . 

(13) 

*      ,  •      ■  ^  ^  ■     ^  ■  • 

SBC  makes  copie*  for  25  cents  a'  pag«>  a  high  pride  in  comparison 
to  "other  photocopying  machines  •  Ms.  Seddon  wrote  the  commission/ 
questioning  the  high  prices  and  asking,  what  hsnef its  the  SEC  rt- 
ceives  .from^msca»s  operations.  As  it  turns  out,  »»The  Commis- 
sion's rsward  for  snteririg  into,  this  contract  is  the  public  ser- 
vice it  performs  through  encouraging  the  dissemination  of  puJ?lic 
lnfoymationr...«~  According  .to  their  answer,  a  rather  esotyiric 

reward  for  a  business  arrangement.  .  SEC  does  not  Xepse  space  to  ' 

*•      •  •  •    I    ■ '    "  .  ■  ■ 

the  company  for  the  machines  or  derive  any  monetary  benefits  from' 

the  operation,  ,  '    '   ^  ■  ■  ' 

—Ms.  Sue  DeMarco  is  actively  working  on  a  study  of 

land-grant  colleges  for  the  project.    As  a  result/ she  has 

.  needed  td  go  to  tJSDA  occasionally  to  interview  agriculture  der- 

partraent  staff.    On  a  recent  occasion,  she  was  told  that  she 

could  not  park' her  car  in  a  visitor's  parking  lot\;  ^-Zfyou  are 

familiar  with  the  location  of  TtJSBA  's  main  offices,  you  know 

there  is  no  nearby  available  parking  after  9  a.ttu 

A  USDA  official  explained  to  Mi.  DeMarco ^that  "visitors** 
meant  people  on  ♦♦official  buiiness  that  \m  of  benefit  to  USDA.** 
Apparently,  he  believed  that  an  analysis  of  the  activiti.es  of 
land-grant  colleges  would  npt  be  of  benefit  to  USDA. 

Ms.  DcMarco  has  made  a  formal  riequcot^for  permission  to 
park  in  tho^viaifcors  lot  on  subsequent,  visits  to  USDA. 

—Shortly  after  I  ytant  to  work  j9P^(nPrddect,  USDA 
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r^Xeas^  'its  list  of  recipients  of  fam  pifogram  payirteiits  of  more 
tli^*$5<0QCr.    Sihc^  a  s\abstantial  history  of  legitimate; 

'conS^essionaa  andpublic^'^co^iq^rn  dvajThcM  pubUc  f^ds  ^^re,  distri- 
fbut^d  and  who  farm. I' .was  disappointed  : 
to  leara  tipw  limited  pSDR's  /soncQpt  of  ♦'ptibUcr  is.':  - 

,  ^   .       ^  : 

<tJSEA  did  not  take  issue  with  whether  th^^mes  of  reci- 

f>ie|it^  should  lie  ^  it  ^d  see  to  it  that < access  . 

i    .  \        ,\  '  .     '  '  '  '  S 

';fcq  the  inforraatioivvwas^y^  It  made  one  gopy  available  to 

'  the  general  public  in  a' small^  r       in  a^ack  h^ll  of  its  Washing- 

tbn  office;  another  copy  availabJLe  to -S35  Senators  andS^epresen-, 

tatives  through  th^  Senate  Approbations  Subcommittee  on  A^^^ 

^    •*       "  f       *         '        .  •  ' 

cultt^re^  s      \,  '  / 

'  V  •  :  V  For  those  who  found  it^inconveriient  to  Spend  hours  at 
0SDA  si^inting  at  thet'  f ig^res^  imsix  ittch-th^  volumes  of.  com- 
puter p'rintouts---or  for  those  who  don  «^t^liye  her e^  PSDA  J^^^^  * 
anotller  aii:ernativeiCf^^  ^$1$0,  an  individual  can  have*  his  own 
printouts?  or  for  $75,  an  individual  with  a  comput^r^  can  have  a 
magnetj^c  tapQ  to  use  to  ruh  off  his  own  list,/  .  ^ 

•    Jn  other  vords/  the  public  *s  right  /bp  Tcnoy,  is  often 
limited  by' the  j>ubllc*s  ability  to  pa^*  ! 

:  -     i      **  vThes^e  samples >  not  cHtiCal  in  themselves,  suggest 
t$Wt  providing  for. wider  disclosure  of.  corporate  information  is 
not  enough.    There  must*  be  a  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
custodians  pf  public  .information,  a  change  that  reflects  the 
fact , that 'government  employees  are  at  the.  service  pf  all  of  usl 


;       ■ :  «Vo Vdocumen^  wi%the  Secnrities  Exchange^  Conunlssion 

:  •;  used  in  assessing  the  nature  ' 

.:of->- «x,i3«i!ation's  bu§ihess,_  par^^^        its  agricultural  ^ 
.  .  SCtiyiti^,  V  0?^^^    ar^  Fptrtt^lO^K       f  ile^  ^nually  xinfler     '  '  V 
reetuirements  of  the  Securities  Exchangfe  Act  of  1934  --  and  ' 
,  Pqrm  S^l  ,^iied  at  the  iime  securities  are  registered  under 
provisions  of^  the  Securitfes  "sdi  of  Retirements  ' 

for  completing' these  forms  are- atta 

We  have  chosen  two  examples' to  in.ditate  the  type  pf '  "  ' 
i.^/ijiiSocmati^pn  regarding  agrAcultur 4- which  is  available  from 
these  forms.    The.  amount^of  detail  in  reporting,  varied  . 
^    F°n3iderably  froin  corporatio^  to  corporation.    Some  .': 

;  descriptions  ot  a  business -s    agricultural  a«Jtivities  ^re  ^ 
.      farmore  comprehensive  than  others .    o^r  examples , are- neither  ' 
the  best  nor  the  "worst.  :  !    ♦  / 


TENNBCO  CORPORATION  v 

Form  10-K  for  Fiseal  Vear  end^d  m^pemhet  31^  1970» 

Filed  itfith  Securities  Exchange  Commission  oil  March  31  #  *t970> 


Item  1;    Business.     ■  -  *  . 

The  description  0€  business  iftcludear  three  categories  directly 
►x^eij^ted  il;p  agridtiltu         rphey  are  "Packaging"*  "tond  Use  and  ^ 
tl^^lopment^* ,  and  ^Marii^facturirtg'V.    tntroductqry  paragraphs 
reveal  the  number  pf  employees  engaged  in  all  lines  o£  business 
in  a  lump  sum.    The  following  types  of  information  are'  given  for^ 
each  oategoryt    ^  '  .  •  «  ;  - 

Packaging^-^^  general  description  of  the  type  of  containers 
produqed  and  their  -  usesv^  .For  example.,  .  "cartons  are  used 
principally  in- the  J>ackag^n5  of  soap  and  detergLents,  food  product 
and  beveirages  and  a  viide  range  of  .consumer  goods.  Molded 
pulp,  products  are  supj^ed  for, packaging  of  Apples,  other  , 
fruits"  and  egg^i  for  use  as  J:ransfer  plates  in  th6  baliing 
industry  and  for  use  as  prepackaging  trays  for  me^ts,  frt?.its, 
aiid  vegetables  used  in  self  service,  markets" .  .      ^  ^ 

— peycent^ge  breakdowr>  of  -  sales  according  to 
type  of  con^tainerCfoap  £nfetance,/paperboardK 

 number  pf  plants  acdording  to.  type  of  container 

produced  and  the  number  of  plant  locations  \  '  ; 

^^^iegate  amount  of  shipments  for  ejch  category 
of  container  except  for  plastic  iproducts 
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—the  source  Of  raw  roat^eriaXs-- described  as  'y-'-  . 

"indepe/ident  logging  contractors",  the  operation  of  reclaimed . 
•>  .paper  stock  collecting  plants,  and  "other  sources". 

^  --adres  of  land  used  in 'the  operation  are  described  * 

:  ^'as  fallows;    ^Packaging  owns,  leases,  or  has  q  ■ 
|:bver  approximately  206,000  ad£^3  of  Michigan. forest^  land  and 
over  approximately  285,000  a9r^s  j3f  ti^^^ 
Mipsissippi,  and  ^Tennessee*'.    '  v  ' 

.  -.-com^eti^tip^  ; 


as  .**  in  tense".         >^^^  ^-'vr-r^ 


Land  Use  and  D^velopmentl-       ^    *  x  ^'  ^ 

•  \    4.  ,    v>     -^,chaxt  total  ^^iiiribi^r^  94  acres  owned  and  total 

-number -of  ^ctea  leased,  in  eaoh'^  di-'iwo^  states*  "  \ 

^ -^-totaX  4utnber"  of  ^acres  devb^^      to  irrigated  farm  Xknds  fv 

»  ^ .      /        -'  ^"  .    V*        r  ■.  '  *  ■  -       ■  ■  •  '  ■ 

^(no-localfioriis  listed)  '    '\  - 

—total  number^of  acrei%femec[  by  Tenneco  West 

/  \,      ".       ^     ,  '       '.  -/■ 

and  dumber  farmed  by  independent  farmers  under  lea^e 

'    •       ■      V  "  ■       ■  ■■■■    .V  .        •      '„     V    ^    •       -   '  ;.■ 

.        1'  staterrtenfc  that  "Mosis  of  these  irrigated  fatin| 

lands^^ave  been  upgraded  from  gxfazing  lands".  "    *  ' 

^-a  vague  statement  that  Tenneco- West  h^as  "substantial 
water  rights  on  .the  Kern  River  it,  Califorttia  and  ah. extensive  ; 
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canal  system  wlj^eh  serves  Tenne'co  Wes,t  *i3  lands  and  certaijp 
lands  of  ptl^ats'*.  % 

^   /—a  statera^t  that  Tenneco  is  also  eftigaged  in 

development  of  commercial  land, in  B^kersfield,  Calif orr^ia. 

-^-the  name  Of  the  subsidiary  which  acts  as  sales 
ageiyc^^  fojt  growers  and  shippers  in  jfour  named  statSis 

/kanu f ac tuf  ing**-» a  listing  of  divisaoris  including.  J, I-  Case.  .  . 
/nder  i)r;l^  case#  ' 

-a  list  of  tlte  types  of  agificultural  machines  *  ' 
and  '^othef  items"  produced.  '  » 

:     *        .  ^  ^    V     : .         ■■  .    .     ^  ■  ^  \  .;•  '■■  ^  , 

»  -  .    .     *  — per  c^nt'of  J.X,  Case's  total  sales  accounted 

-     .  /■»•■■*. 

for  by  agricultural  equipment  .  * 

•^^the  statement  that'  "markets  ate  highly  competitive" 
—the  total  number  of  « independent  dealers  and 

detail  outlets  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  which  market  J*X« 

Case  product 

^.the  number  of  domestic  manufacturing  plants  and 

■  *  ■  * 

a  list  of  fives  states — but  not  cities— in  ^ich  they  are 

'   '  '.  '  * 

located^  but  no  information  about  how  many  are  in  each  sj|pate* 

*•       y^nam^s  of  foreign  ^countries  in  which  subsidiary  plants 

'  ;■■  .•  .       ^ '  . 

are  located.  ,    ■       ^  .    '  ^ 

Jt^X.eCasG  Credit  Corporation^  anstmconsolidatod  subsidiary 
of  J*  I.  Case,  is  simply  described  as  financing  "purchases 
and  lease  of  Case  products  by  dealers  and  th«ir  customers*" 
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operating  revenue**  and  "income"  before  interest,  taoces 


.  The  shdre  of  «*renfteco *  s  busineas  during  the  last  four  years 
i«  sepojrt^d  in  dollar  amounts  for  "Packaging**,  ♦'Agriculture, 
tand  Development",  ,and  J.l^,  'Case   according. to  ;V operating *and 
iion«-op 

and^ extraordinary  expenses.    Net. Sales  for  'the  years  1966-1976 

. are  reported  according  to  ^broad  categories:  ,  , 

•  Machinery,  equipment  and  ahipbuildi'ft^ 
Packagfihg 

Land  lis e  ,  * 

^tem  2x    Summary  of  Operafione,  *  ' 

In  the  Aotes  to- the  Financial  Statement,  Tenneco  lists* 
recent  mergers  and  "accjuisitions  and*  describes  brief  ly  the  ,  * 
terras  (cash  and  Stock)  of  J-hfet  transaction.  '       *  * 

Item  3;    Properties,        ^  *  •      ^  • 

(The  guidpiines  a^k  for  location,  general  character, 
whilther  c)r  not  leased,  e^tc.)    \  ^    ^       •  , 

"The  Company  believes  that  th§  plantif  end^  etjui^ent  of  its  * 

subsidiaries,  substantially  all  of  which  are  fully  utilized  in 

,  —  ■  *  . .  .    '  ^. 

their  operations-,  are  in  general  well  maintained  "  and*  in  good 

operating  c0nditipn»"  *      •       ^  • 
Item4i    Parents  and  Subsidiaries* 

XiiSts  Of  names  of  sqbsidia^ies  in/:lude  subsidiaries,  of 

*  ■  '    .  t 

subsidiaries,  plac^  of  incorporation  and  percentage  of  voting 
securities  ownojfeby  parent'  company.  '.At  the  «ind  of*  the  list 


.appears  tl^e  statement  that    certain  other  subsidiaries  vhitsh 

- '  ■/      ■       '    ,  I'        .  -  y 

•JPenneco  west,  Inc.  ,  andi  Termece  International  Inc.,  own^  »^ 


either'  directly-  or*  indirect||^  through  totally  held  subsidiaries, 
♦:»^Aaroe4.*.«re  omitted isincelln  the  aggregate  as  a  single 
-^Subsidiary  l^y  do  not*  constitute  a  sighificant^subsidfary,"  * 

Item "S;  attending  Legal O^rbceedings*  *  * 

/ .  '  '  *  *    ■  •  >  ' 

Teinneco  providers  a  britf  description  of  pfendirig  legislation 

t  •  '    '  . 

id^^ntifying  the  court  j«ind  the  prinicpal  parti'es  involved.  The 
date  of  filing  is  not  inclinflfi^.  *' 

Itieifls -Vl-lX  are  oraittedl  as  they  do 'not  bear  directly  on 

■\  *'••■'*    *  .  .         '  .     '     *  ■ 

agricultural  activities^  * 

■  \     ■     *  .  "  1  . 

'■  '  \  ■*      .  !  ■  .  *  *       ■"  '* 

*  \  ■        ^'  J    *"  * 

Item  10 ; Financial  Statements  and  Exhibits  Filed. 

Schedule  V  of  the  ieinancial  statement  is  entitled  "IPlant  -  * 

and  Property'* Teti^eco  attaches,  a  dollar  f  igui?e'  to  the 

property  *6sed  in  the  thtse  divisionsj— packaging;  machinery, 

equ^|praent  and  shipbuilding;  and  land  use  and  otlier/  . 

separate'- financial  statement  is 'filed  for  J.I*  case 

credit  corporation.  ,  • 

At'^the  end\of  the  r?port'^  Tenneco  lists  other  exhibits  on  file 

with  the  Secum.ties  Exchange  Commission.    The  list  includes 

the  type  of  exhibit,  de»te,filod^  and  registration  number.  • 
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TBNNECO  CORPORATION  ^        '  ' 

S*.l  Statement/  Filed  October  2l,>  1970.  ' 

Amendment  Filed  MToyember  23,  1970  <•     .  ^ 


Ti)e  S-1  statement  occaaionally  provides  information  vhich^ 

supplements  that  available  from  l^e  10~K  reports,    The  most  f 

,   t        -  ^ 
.  recent  Tenneco  statement  yields  the  following: 


5 '  • 


Repor^  ^f  use^to  which  proceeds  o^  the  siRle  of  stodc  will// «- 
be  put — a  specified  dollar  amount  is  to  be  Us6d  to  pay  in  ^^|^^ 
^•short  terra  nbtei?**.    The  "balance*\will  te^added  to  general  ^y^; 
funds  and.,  "used  for  the  expansion'  of  thd  bu sines s"  ajid  i}:s  fj 

subsidiaries.    The  proc^eda  of  such  short  term  notes  ttfer^ 

-  •      ^      ■  ,  • 

used  •^i*  by  the  Company  for  the  expansion  of**its  operations, 
and  by  Tenheco  Corporation  ifor  the  expansion  of  the  businesses 
of  its  subsidiaries". 

•    description  of  business — the    description  of  the  thtse  , 
categories  of  agricultural-related  business  is  almost 
identical  to  that  which  appears  in  the  lO.^K.  fpUm,  Additional 
information  is  reported  regrarding  "packa^ring**  activities lu 

J  .    ^     ■        ,        '  ■  ■        ■  ■ 

/  r:^.  the  namef  of  a  subsidiary  and  the  location  of  its  plant 
.         .    *  and  its  output  . 

•    the  numbttr  ^f  forested  acres  owne4#  leased,  or  on 
«   ^   /      whidi  the  subsidiary  has  ct^tting  rights  and 

the  names  of'  the  three  states  in  which  ttie  land 
i*  located.      '  '  *     '  , 


0 


I 


STOKBI,y-VAN  CAMP,  Inc,  / 
10*.K  B*om  for  ?i«cal  y«ar  ended  May  31,  X971, 

Filedi  Augut/faO,  197^  *  /  ^ 


Item  It  Bu»ine8».      '  '  ^  .       ^  ^ 

-^-described  aa  "pt^ocesaing  foida  for  human  con»pmption" 
/ »  «*-^rincij|c>al  products  listcid  are  canned  and  £j;oz«n  - 

vogetablee  and  fruits^  ed(^)4^  oils  and  nbn-.cai^onated  drinks    •  , 

'  •    •   ■  -  '  ■  ■  ^ '  ■  •  V    •  •  • 

'  «  —principal  markets.  »r«  described  as  **food  vholesaXers?* 

and  **other  processor^"  '      ^     '        ■     ■  "  ^  . 

' '  •    '  *      '  '  •         »     *  ■ 

— the*  industry-*a«i  a  whole  is  described  as  "highly 

/    competitive  without  a  dominant  li»ad^r".    Stolcely  considers 

itself  a    larger  f>ro|;essor  of  seasonal  and  non--saasonal  vegetables 

and  fruits".  .       t  *    '  ' 

^^sources  ot  raw  materials*    Vegetable  and  fruits  ere 

giown  on  icontract*    l>ry  beans  and  oils  are  purchased  on  the 

-  '**qpen  market". 

Item  2v    Summary  of  Operations,     ^  ,  ^ 

—Dollar  {figures  for  sales i  cost  of  products,  taxes,  ^ 
etc.,  are  reported  for  the  last  five  yitars.    Thfjre  is  no  break  down 
according  to  product^  .  «  " 

■>  '-V:     ■-  '  ■  ' 

^  Item  3.    Properties,  '  ^'  .  ♦ 

--Stpkely  provides  a  summary  description  of  types 

of  plants  ** owned  and  operated"      throughout  the  United  States 

r  '  '      '  '  *. 

■         '  ■    .:,  /         •        ,  . 
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*And^  Canada**  •    The  locatibn  of  an  edible  oil  refinery  is  given, 

■  \        ■    ■    .       ■  ^      •  .    ■    ■  ■  . 

It^mU.  ^t^arj&nt»  and  subsidiarieii'.  * 

r  .  *      ■  .  ■      •  • 

\-        t         ~The  na<oe0  of  Jiubiidiariesr  place  of  incorporation, 

•and  the  percent  of  voting  aecurities  owned  by  Stokely  listed, 

^  '•All  significant  »ub«idiarie«  are  included/ln  the  consolidated 

^tat•raent».^  41  *  • 

Item  5«    Pending  l»egal  Proceedings  ♦  ^ 

— -Stokttly  briefly  describes  a  suit  pending  against  \ 
it  and  names  the  party  to  the  su'it  and  th*  date  on  which  it  was 
filed.  .    ^  .  *  , 

Items  6-9  oroitted.  .    *  . 

Item  10 >    trinancial  Statements  and  Exhibits  Filed.  * 

.  ',1,  '      ,  » 

—^^chedule  V-rj'roperty,  plant/  and  e<|uipraent" 
Aggitegate  figures  for  "additions  at. cost"  and  "retirements 
or  sales"  appear  for  1971  and  1970.    Details  ^garding  these 
changes  in  proporty  are  not  provided   because  "neither  the 
total  additions  nor  total  deductions^  for  1970  and  .1971  Werei>  • 
mdre  than.lO^i;  of  the  balances  at  the  end'  of  the  respective  years." 
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PR0P08CD  SEC  DISCLOSURE  REQUXR^NTS 
JTQR  PTOIiIC  CORBORATCQNS  IN  FARMING  : 


t#    Farm  Iiand  CHme^. 

hp,  Acreage 
* 

1*  tocnt±<mm 


i 


— by iprojperty  taxljag  jurisdiction^. 
-*-addrji«»e« 


*  •  "     .  2#    When  acquired  ♦  * 

3»    Accjuieition  cost  of  land  purchased  during 

reporting  year  ' 

B,    Crops  Produced 

1.    3y  oox^ventional  tn^asuxe  (bushele^  car  lots#  ]^6vuids, 
etc.)  .  '  . 


r 


"  " '^a.^^'^Sufcsidies  received    .  ^  ' 

XX,    Farm  Land  Leqeed  ' 
A.  Acreage 

1*  Location* 

..■» 

.  — »hy  property  taxing  jurisdiction 
--addresses  .    •  . 

2,   When  acquired 

3«   Acquisition ^cost  of  land  purchased  during 
reporting  year  * 


B.    Crops  Produced  V 

X.    By  conventional  measure  (bushels,  car  lots,  pounds, 

2#    Subsidios  received  / 


a. 
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III.    Simpllerg  of  Cirotpg  - 

'         Km   Under  contract    .     *      •  ,  *  .  . 

1.    By  crop     •     ,  '     •    .      .  . 

-~nmibtjr  of  oontractotp  '  . 

OttiJ^suppliar*  , 

1»   Iftawber        .  •  .  ^  % 

2»    VoluM6    .  /  • 

m  gropiovees  ^..^         ,  •• 

A.  By  Division  (annually) 

'2*    Voluraa       '       '       ji'''''  • 

B.  ,Agribu»in«»g^en^loyea» /(raportad  (juartarly) 

X*   By  aotivit3^;(ifarmiAg,  procaaalny,  matkafcinsf/  packing, 

;   ate.)  "      ,        .    /  ; .      . . 

2*    WTunibar     '    '   '  .       *  ' 
3#  Volusia 


/ 


4 
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X  APPEtJDIX  III 

#  ANITORL  AGRIBUSINESS  REOISTRATICai 

,  X*    Prodttcerg*  *  .  . 

A.  ^  Acreage^  owne^  ** "     *  * 

.  ^     !•  -  Ziocfttions  *  . 

a,  by  taxing  jurisdictions  * 

■    •  i  .  •  . 

'  ^  b«  addresses 

2.   Hhsn  acqiaired 

,      3.    Acquisition* cost 

4«    Food  and  f ibsr  produced  * 

I  .  1^.    by  convytisioxuil  jmeasure^ 

b.  subsidies  received  . 
0.    Iiand  leased 

^       .  /I»ocations 

a»   by'  taxing  jurisdictions    .  :v" 
•  bl    addresses  « 
2.   When  ac(|aired  *  ^ 

u  ,  •  J 

3»   Aoquisition  cost 

Food  and  fiber  produced  V 
a*   by  convensional  Measure 
stibsidies  received 
C,  Bmployees 

i,    Huwiber  .  ' 

•    2.  Wa^o 


^Producers  with  agricultural  sales  of  $100|000  or  tnore  in  the 
reporting , year 
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'f'PxodXiCMMt  natoa^  typ«  of  ownarship  '   T  ^      ^.  : 

'     .■  ■•.  •        ^  ■■■     .  •       •     /        '  V-'. 

•»)  sol«  proprietorship  (nasMS  of  owntir»)  . 

b)  p«rtn#r«hip  (names  of  owners)  ■  • 

•    ,      .  •  -  -.V     *  ...  ^..-^  \  y  ■  ' 

c)  corx)Oration  (name  of  corporation  and  iiames  of  all  share- 

holders owning  10?^  or  more  of;  corporation  stoclc) 

!)♦    Itemization  of  othir  agricultural  husinesse*  an<(/or 

activities  (paclcing,  shipping^  in«-pt;it  companies,  pro-^ 
bessing,  etc.)  .     '  ' 

1»«  For  those  activities  accounting  for  1596  or  z«ore  v3f 
the  cost  of  production 

2m    Xtemize  sales  figureii  for  any  activity  producing  . 
$50^000  or  wore  iti  sales^.  ^  •  . 


.  Mr;  Krebs.  Corporate  disclosnre,  however,  is  only  one  Step  toward 
cliaJienging  bi^  busmess's  invasion  of  agriculture.  What  is  needed 
most  urgently  today  is  some  serious  thought  and  action  on  the  ques-;. 
tion  of  land  reform  m  the  UnttBtJ  States. 

_  4s  (t  model  aimed  at  making  corporate  America  more  responsive 
°*rj  ^<5onomist  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  has  sug- 

.  geSted  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  be  nationalized!  The  Asn- 

•  b^sln^s  Accountability  Project  endorses  that  suggestion,  f or  we%p 
m  such  an_action  a  chance  to  demonstrate  an  effective  land  re^oi'm 

•  program  The  project  calls  for  Federal  repossession  of  the  massive 
land  Mdm^  awarded  the  railroads  years  ago,  and  we  call  for  a 
redistribution  of  those  lands  into  family  farming  parcels  that  would 
beJIarge  enough  to  be  economically  eifficient  and  commercially  viable; 

Nationalizing  a  railroad  like  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  for  example, 
'  ^JP^^^i  ™ean  that  the  Federal  Government  wbuld  repossess  and  re- 
distribute mpre  than.  3,8  million  acres  of  land  that  originally  belonged 
to  the  people  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  California.  Certainly,  such  a 
plan  would  bring  about  a.  large  measure  of  the  true  land  reform 
needed  m  America. 

I  wantjto  emphasize  that  land  reform  is  Only  one  part  of  it,  because 
■you  can  distribute  the  land  to  any  number  of  farmers  and  still  have 

•  the  policies  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  limited  way 
of  getting  farm  credit,  the  denial  of  farm  workers'  legislative  rights 
that  are  granted  ^to  all  other  workers,  and  it  would  still  be  agriculture 
m  the  name^of  big  business.  It  is  an  overall  policy  that  is  needed, 
not  just  land  reform.  ' 

,W  enthusiastically  endorse  the  aims  and  goals  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  Land  Reform.  We  also  at  the  time  want  to  endorse  the 
KeclamaUon  Land  Authority  Act  that  was  recently  introduced  by 
1972  Harris,  and.  Senator  Nelson's  Family  Farm  Act  of 

But  if  true  land  relorm  flows  from  these  kinds  of  suggestions  it 
AViU  be  necessary  to  shore  up  the  government  antitrust  enforcement 
capabilities.  At  present,  the  capabilities  are  inadequate,  as  demon- 
strated recently  by  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  drop  Its  proposed  study  of  the  giant  A.T.  &  T.  " 

our  government's  enforcement  potential  is 
ttie  fact  that  the- entire  budget  of -the  Justice  Department  Antitrust 
Division  IS  only  one-twentieth  of  the  advertising  budget  of  Proctor 
&  Gamble,  ,  .  ■  " 

,  If  the  antitrust  and  mbnopoly  laws  of  this  country  were  to  be 
enforced,  agnbusmess  would  feel  an  immediate  iiripact,  for  market 
control  has -become  the  name  of  the  game  in  agriculture.  Put  the  pro 
inj)roduce,  Tenneco  reminds  us,  ,  - 

Large,  vertically  integrated  corporations  are  the  dominant  and  in- 
creasingly overwhelming  force  in  American  agriculture.  These  are 
giant  processqrsi)  feed  companies,  and  others  up  the  food  line,  either 
growing  their  own  crops  on  their  own  Itod  or  making  one-siHed 
contracts  with  independent  farmers,  forcing  the  farmers  to  serve  the 
corporate  interest  rather  than  his  own.  These  also  are  the  corpora- 
tions that  are  moving  off  to  Mexico. 


A  giant  supplement  from  a  December  18,  19?1,  issue  of  ^^The 
PacJcef\  ^ves  almost  a  complete  roster  j^Hch  we  wduld'like  to  offer 
into  the  record  as  to  just  who  th^^^^  that  are  farm^ing 

now  in  Mexico  and  taking  advantage  of  that  country's  cheap  labor 
and  cheap  land,  prices. 

Senator  STEvmsoN.  I  am  not  certain  it  can  be  printed  because  of  the 
formiat  of  tlie  inaterials.^  Under  any  citcumstancesj  it  will  be  retained 
in  the  offi(sial  files  of  the  subcoinmittek^ 

,  Mr/KREB8.  Their  motive  is  profit^  period.  They  have  demonstrated 
a  willingness  and  an  ability  to^ercise  their  economic  power  in  about 
any  way  that  will  increase  that  profit,  even  if  that  may  not  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  rural  America. 

Alfred  Eames,  Jr.,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Del  Monte 
Corp.,  expressed  this  single-raindednes&  of  the  agribusiness  in  this 
statement:  ♦  '    \^  V  " 

Bel  corporate  game  plan  caUs  for  continuing  development  based  on. 

otir  established  strength  in  producing,  distributing  and  marketing  food.  Within 
that  framework,  we  wiU  qontinue  to  explore  specific  opportunities  offering 
potential  for  above  average  earnings  growth, 

Mr.  Chairmanj  Mr.  Ballis  has  prepared  a  chart  on  the  intercon- 
necting; directorates  of  the  Del  Monte  Coi-p.  for  the  Agribusiness  Ac- 
countab^ility  Project  As  you  will  see,  it  is  an  enormous  thing  and  I 
won't  try  to  take  the  time  now  by  explaining  it,  but  simply  that  the 
member^  of  .  the  Del  Monte  board  ar^  across  the  top  and  their 
corporate  and  personnel  interconnections  are  listed  below  and  it  reads 
like  a  who's  who  of  American  business. 

Senator  Stibvenson.  Can  we  have  a  copy  of  that  for  the  record,  too  ? 

Mr.  Krebs,  Yes. .  ^ 

Senator  Stevenson.  It^will  be  marked  ^^Exhibit  2.?'  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  so  large  is  the  exhibit  that  I  doubt  it  can  be  printed. 
We  will,  hovvever,  retain  it  in  the  permanent  files  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr,  Mr;  Chairman,  our  proposals  here  today  may  seem  a 

bit  radical  to  some,  biit  they  are  tame,  indeed,  when  measured  against 
the  truly  radical,  often  violent  changes  that  hav^een  wrought  in 
rural  America  by  agribusiness  interests.  Certainly,/Dur  proposals  are 
modest  when  you  consider  the  enormity  of  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  faced.  How  to  make  giant  corporations,  particularly  the 
dozens  that  . are  invading  agriculture,  more  accountable  to  the  public 
that  they  should  serve. 

In  California,  the  problem  is  particularly  acute  because  of  the 
enomous  power  which  agribusiness  has  bought  over'  the  past  125 
yprs.  It  overshadows  all  of  California's  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, its  businesses,  its  politics,  its  educational  system,  and  its  sociul 
life. 

As  Anne  and  iHal  Draper-  have  written  in  their  excellent  pamphlet, 
"The  Dirt  on  California:  Agribusiness  and  the  University,"  and  I 
quote : 

It  would  be  an  exag^aMoh  to  say  that  agribusiness  is  the  inastei:  of  social 
order  in  California,  but  it  wonld  be  an  exaggeration  only  because  agribusi- 
ness shades  into  the  financial  power  structure  m  neatly,  and  it  is  that  com- 
bination which  is  the  master. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Our  time  is  escaping  us  and  1  w^ant  to  thank 
you  all  for  your  provocative  statements  this  morning  and'f or  raising 
the  question  which  you  have.  All  of  them  go  to  the  heart  of  our  in- 
quiry. Thank  you  very  much. 


'  I  would  emphasize,  toby  for  the  record,  that  we  do  expect  to  hear 
from  an  ^ide$  on  these  questione. 

I  w<)tild^alsO  note  that  in  m;^  om  judgment,  California  is  very 
f ortunatei  to  be  represented  as  it  is  now  m  the  TJ.S*  Senate.  Both 
Senators  have  Been^extremely  helpful  to  this  subcommittee,  including 
assistance  w^th  the  arrangements  for  this  hearing*  • 
.  Before  we  proceed  to  our  ne3ct  witness,  I  am  going  to  recess  the 
hearing  for  3  minutes. 

(At  this  time  a  sho^t' recess  was  takcjn.) 
*    Senator  Stevenson:  The  hearing  will  be  m 

The  subcommittee's  next  witness  i&  Dr.  Paul  Taylor,  professor 
emeritus  of  the  Economics  Department  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley..  1  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  J)t,  Taylor  is  a 
foremost  expert  and  authority  on  the  issues  raised  in  these  hearings 
in  the  State  of  California,'  and  certainly  hag  been  over  the  years  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  thought J^il  and  perspective  students  of  rural 
America.  He  can  provide  us  .with  a  vision  of  the  past,  and  perhaps 
of  the  future,  too*      •  .  . 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Taylor,  for  joining  us  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  PAUL  TAYLOE,  PROEESSOE  EMEElTlTS  OF 
ECONOMICS,  IINIVEESITY  OF  CALIFOENIA,  BEEEELEY 

Dri  Tayi^or.  Thank  you.  Senator,  for  ;^our  very  kind  introduction. 

My  nanie  is  Paul  S.  Taylor^  and  I  reside  in  Berkieley,  Calif.  This 
statement  represents  my  individual  vie^vs. 

I  first  became  familiar  with  migrant  labor  before'^ World  War  I 
in  the  Middle  Western  Wheat  Belt.  Since  192Y  I  have  studied  agri- 
cultural migrants  in  many  parts  of  the  tTnited  States.  To  ampBfy 
treatment  of  historical  aspects  of  the  problem,Nl  attach  four  of  my 
previously  unprinted  studies  on  migratory  workers,  a.  recent  New 
Xork  Times  editorial,  and  two  current  Chicago  Suu-Times  new 
stories  on  agri-business,  with  a  request  that  they  accompany  thia 
statement  in  the  printed  record.  '  , 

Senator  Stevenson.  They  will  be  entered  in  the  record  together 
with  your  entire  writteh  statement  and  any  exhibits,  at  the  dose  of 
your  remarks. 

Dr.  Taylor.  The  Chairman  has  inyited  me  to  view  from  ah  his- 
:  torical  perspective  current  developments  in  California  agriculture,- 
including  the  ownership,  use,  and  distribution  of  land,  together  with 
their  impact  on  farmworkers,  farmers,  and  others  whose  lives  are 
affected  by  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  our  government  policies  and 
programs  are  meeting  and  serving  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  jcijiral 
America.  "-t'-'f^'W^^ 

My  response  will  relate  to  the  1970  headlines  on  )the  .volumieC  cil^^ 
1970  hearings,  namely,  "Migrant  and  seasonal  farm\vorkid^^/p 
lespess  *  *  *  who  is  responsible?"  Broadly  speaking^  4tf 
cisions  of  others  thaa  farmworkers,  decisions  in  the:market{^S,|^ 
in  the  halls  of  government,  that  create  the  conditions  into  whi<;ft^^ 
subcommittee  is  inquiring.  Generally  speaking,  ihi^ant  and  seasonal  ' 
farmworkers ,  simply  accept  and  adjust  to  conditions  created  by 
others.  With  residefice  mistable  and  income  low,  they  tend  to  have 
small  influence  within  th^ir  communities  on  the  wage$  to  he  paid, 
the  housing  to  be  furnished,  the  legislative  protections  they  are  to 
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receive,  et  cetera-  In  those  respects  owners  of  agricultural  land  are 
far  mor6  influential.  The  decline  in  access  of  people  to  land,  a  conse- 
quence of  unabated  farm  enlargement  and  concentration  of  land- 
ownership,  an  important  element  in  shaping  the  problems  not  only 
of  farmworkers,  but  also  of  worldng  farmers,  town  Dusinessmen^^^and, 
indeed,  all  elements  of  rural  society. 

In  Cajifornia  concentrated  landownership  appeared  early,  ob- 
structing the  rise  "of  small  farms  owned  those  who  worked  them. 
The  California 'Constitution  Envision  Commission  recently  sum- 
marized in  a  staff  Report  as  follows:  ;  * 

I  quote:     i        ' .  . 

The  Forty-Ninext  era  producjed  several  diverse- breeds  of  persons.  One  ojC 
these  was  the  claim-Jumper,  who  usually  employed  force  to  attain  his  ends* 
Another,  the  land  pirate,,  often  resorted  to  more  subtle  means.  Fraudulent 
Mexican  land  grants  were  conwnonly  employed  to  separate  the.  gullible  new- 
comer from  his  Ufe's  saving^.  By  1870  California  abounded  ^In  depression 
debtors  and  the  forced  sale  of  their  properties  resulted  in  increasing  hardship  . 
and  concentration  of  land  ownership  in  the  hands  of  a  lew  wealthy  individual^ 
and  large  corporation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  i The  Constitutional  Debates  of  1870  were  tife 
with  denunciations  of  the  twin  curves  of  cheap  imported  labor  and  land 
.monopoly.  Labor-saving  machinery  was  driving  men  off  the  land  and  into  the 
cities.  Huge  corporate  interests  were  said  to  be  hovering  nearby,  ready  to 
gobble  up  the  property  titles  of  pauperized  landowners. 

These  means  of  acquiriiig  lands  produced  the  condition  described 
by  Ambassador  James  Bryce  in  the  early  1890's  as  the  farmers'  difR- 
culty  in  acquiring  small  freeholds  aflid  the  reliance  6i  California's 
enormous  farms  upon  a  mass  of  unsettled  labour,  thrown  without 
work  into  the  towns  at  certain  times  of  the  year*  The  temper  of  those 
in  charge -of  the  land  in  early  California 'was  never  more  viyidly 
expressed  than  by  the  California  Farmer  in  1854,  foreseeing  a  future 
of  ffreat  crops  or  cotton,  sugar,  et  cetefjW;  / 
-  I  quote:  ■  ■  |.  ""^^ 

Americans  will  not  become  the  working  ufien  of  out  ttde  land,  in  our  rice 
fields  and  our  cotton  plantatl(iifns  and  other  departments  Of  the  same  kind  of 
.  labor.  At  the  South,  this  is  tbe  work  of  the  slave,  but  slavery  cannot  exist 
here.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Then  where  shall,  the  laborers  be  found?  The.  Chinese!  And  every- 
thing tends  to  this^those  great  walls  of  China  are  td  be  .  broken  down  and 
that  poi^lation,  educiited,  scl^ioioled,  and  drlUed  in  the  cultivation  of  those 
products,  are  to  be  to  California  what  the  African  has  been  to  the  South.  This 
is  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  and  man  cannot  stop  it. 

TVithout,  water,  land  in  California  is  yalualble  mainly  for  pastur- 
age. A  federal  Commission,  sent  to  California  to  explore  the  feasi-  ^ 
bility  of  irrigating  lands  in  the  Central  Valleyj"  reported  in  1874  tlx&t 
irrigation  was  feasible,  that  government  subsidies  would  be  necessary, 
and  thatrthe  coming  of  water  would  increase  land  values  many  fold, 
'rhe  incentive  to  capture  these  subsidies  and  windfall  profits*  from  ^ 
anticipated  public  investment  was  electric.  In  187Y,  only  3  years  after 
the  Federal  report,  the  Vi^alia  Delta  described  it :     •  • 

No  one  would  believe  that  shrewd,  calculating  businessmen  would  Invest 
their  moiiey  on  the  strength  of  land  risjlng  in  valiie  while  unimproved,  for  even 
the  farmer  himseljr  has  to  abandon  It  who  endeavors  to  add  jto  its  value  with- 
out water!  At  the  same  time,  purchasers  are  not  lacking. wh0  would  add  it  to 
their  alreaqy  extensive  dry  dbmain  and  tbe>people  ♦  ♦  *  will  find  themselves 
confronted'  by  an  array  of  force  and  talent  to  secure  to  capital  the  owner-, 
ship  of  the  water  as  well  as  of  the  land,  and  the  people  wiU  at  last  have  it  to 
pay  for.  »  ♦  ♦  ' 


This^95«year-old.  forecast  texplains  why;Cprigre^s,  toT)totect  the 
public  interest,  included  in  the  190^  reclamation  law  the  well-known 
acreage  limitation  and  residency  requirements.  TDhese  were  designed 
•  to  assure  that. prior  monopoly  of  arid  lands  shall  not,-  upon  the 
coming  of  water,  deny'  access  to  the  many  who  would  move  up  the 
agricultural  ladder  and  themselves  farm  the  irrigated  soil  as  means 
of  livelihood  and  homemaking.  Reclamation  law  states,  and  I  quote: 

No  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  lam  in  private  ownership  ^shall  be  sold  for 
a  tract,  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  landowner,  and  no  such  sales  shall  be 
•made  to  any  landowner  unless  he  be  an  actual  bona  fide  resident  upon  such 
landf  or  occupant  thereof  residing  in  the  neighborhood.  ♦  ♦  * 

The  landless  farmworker  seeking  access  to*  land,  in  whose  interest 
this  law  seeks\to  open  opportunity,  has  beeunuuable  to  protect  his 
own  interest.  Fassinjij  a  law  does  not  assure  enforcement.  This  law^ 
has  been  under  tenaciou?  attack  within  each  branch  of  government'. 
A  unanimous  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  reversed  a  California  ^ 
Supreme  Court  opinion  holding  acreage  liniitation  xmc^nstitutionaL 
In  1959-60  Congress  refused,  after  4  days  of  extended  Senate  debate 
and  2  days  in  the  House,  to  exempt  a  California  wa^er  prgject  jointly 
using  Federal  ^'eservoir,. pumps,  and  canals,  from  acreage  limitation. 
The  administrative  branch  shortly  nullified  congressional  debate  and 
action  by  giving  exemption,  anyway.  On  the  west  side  of  .  Central 
Valley  Federal  construction  proceeds  to  serve  with  water  500,000 
V  acres  or  more,  around  tAYQ-thirds  of  which  are  ineligible  to  receive 
it  J  a  single  owner  holds  over  100,000  acres  within  the  project. 

in  Imperial  Valley  *233,000  acres  exceed  the  legal  limit.  The  De- 
partments of  Interior  and  Justice  refused  last  spring  to  appeal  a 
Federal  district  court  djecision  that  acreage  limitation  does  not  apply 
to  Imperial  galley,  although  Justice  had  argued  stoutly  in  court  that 
it  does.  Justice  declined  to  argue  that  residency— in  the  same  sett^ 
tence  of  the  law  as  acreage  limitation — applies,  tast  November  in  a 
suit  brought  by  .landless  persons  a  Federal  district  judge  held  that 
residency  does  apnlv.  \ 

In  this^  decisiwi,  barely  7  Aveeks>ago,~  the  Fedpral  judge  cited  ad- 
ministrative Ijynty  and  pointed  to  tlVft  powerlejisiiess  of  the  landless. 
The  opinion  holds  that;  \L 

From  its  very  inception  reclamation  policy  liaa  been  to  make  benefits  there- 
from available  to  the  largest  number  of  people.  *  ♦  ♦  The  idea  was  to  create 
a  class  of  self-reliant  family  farmers  *  ♦  *.  to  provide  Jiomes  for  people. 
Homes  are  possibly  only  where  -speculation  and  monopolization  are  not  possi- 
ble. ♦  ♦  »  Me  fact  that  residency  has  not  been  required  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  over  55  years  cannot  influence  the  outcome  ♦  ♦  ♦  it  is  well 
settled  that  administrative  |)^'adtice  cannot  thwart  the  plain  purpose  of  a  valid 
law  ♦  ♦  ♦  lapse  of  time  serves  to  dramatize  the  unavailability  of  relief  in  the 
past  and  points  jjftwuf d  the  need  for  increased  access  to  the  court  in  the  future. 

Existing  law  aside,  frequently  it  is  argued  that  family,  farming  is 
but  a  nostalgic  relic  of  the  past^  and  that  its  displacement  hy  indus- 
trialized agriculture  is  inevitable  and  proper,  especially  m  these 
days  of  heavy  machinei^.  The  claim  of  cutthig  unit  costs  of  sonie 
crops  has  limited  validity  and  can  be  easily  exaggerated.  As  xjondi- 
tions  approach  monopoly;  it  is  questionable  how  much  of  cost  reduc- 
tion is  shared  with  consumers,  Hnd  it  overlodks  tjie  working  farmer's  . 
se^jf-interest  in  m^aximum  production  per  acre.  Smaller  farmers  gen- 


erally  deny^the  claim  of  superior  efficiency  and  they  support  acreage 
limitation.  TTge  of  large-scale  machinery  is  not  draendent' upon 
large-scale  ownerslnp  of  land.  Contract  operation. of  machines  by 
smaller  farmers  is  common  practice  in  California  today^  as  here  and 
elsewherd  for  a  century*  Superior  operating  efficiency  is  insufficient 
explanation  of  the  swallowing  up  oi  family  farms  by  larger  farms 
and  congromerate  corporations.  Other  factte  are  tax  loopholes  to 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  purchases  of  farmland,  local  tax  praxstices 
that  reflect  suburban  sprawl  in  higher  assessments  of  adjacent  laud 
tised  for  f arlning,  and  superior  reserves  of  funds  seeking  investment  ♦ 
hedges  against  inflation.  A  Presidential  task  force  in*I967  demanded 
that  the  Interior  Department  "enforce  the  1^0-acrQ  limitation^',  and 
called  for  a  halt  to  western  reclamation,  saying  that  without  it  "the 
South  could  have  stronger  agricultural  m&  rural  economies,  with 
fewer  poverty-stricken  people.'^ 

A  question  far  more  fundamental  than  which  scale  of  fanning  has  ' 
the  edge  over 'the  other  in  operating  coSts  is^to  compare  their  total 
social  efficiency  from  a  public  viewpoint,  TIi^  impact  of  uncontrolled, 
even  assisted,  displacement  of  smaller  farmertt.by  larger,  even  giant 
farmers,  is  far  mbi:e  pervasive  than  simply  obStiictinff  farmworkers* 
and  'svouldl)e  farmers^  access  to  land.  The  impact  is  felt  throughout- 
the  business,  social,  cultural,  and  political  hfe  of  the  entire  niral 
community.  A  classic  1946  study  comparing:;  t^Vp  contrasting  com- 
munities pf  generally  equivalent  numbers  afrd  e'conomic  base  is.Yalid 
today.  It  compared  Arvin,  resting  upon  indiistrialized,  large-scale 
agricultural  production,  withDjnuba,  resti^ig  upon  family-size  farm- 
ing. Dinuha  was  fouml  to  be  a  commitjiity  homogeneotis  in  every 
sense.  Arvin  lacked  balance  and  homogeniety*  The  smaller  fam  com- 
mimity  supported  nearly  twice  the  number  of  separate  business 
Establishments,  about  20  percent  more  people  per  dollar  volume  of 
agricultural  production,  a  volume  of  trade  iiearly  t^vo-thirds  greater, 
a  better  standard  of  living  with  expenditures  for  household  supplies 
and  buildiiig  equipment  more  than  three  times  greater*  Lejss  than 
one-third  of  the  breadwinnei*s  i^tthe  smaller  farm' communitj^were 
agricultural  wage  workei^s/^omi^ed  with  nearly  two-thirds  in  the 
large-scale  farm  community.  ^Phy»iQdfaciUti^  f^^  community  liv- 
ing, such  as  paved  streets,  sew-ageiHtTt-gA^rbage  disposal,  werd  far 
greater  in  Dinuba;  schools,  parks,  and  tecreation  facilities  were  more 
plentiful;  local  participation  in  local  ^jovi&rnment  was  J;reater;  or- 
ganizations for f civic  improvement,  social  recreation, ^and  religious 
observance  -werfes  twice  as  numerous.  Dinuba  supported  two  local 
'jiew.spapers,  Arviii  but  one.  .  , 

•  In  conclusion,  not  only  the  laxly  administered  national  reciamatiorii 
law,  but  programs  for  direct  finailcial  assistftnce  to  fanfiers  tend  to 
favor  large-scale  farming.  In  the  jjear  immodiatfely  preceding  Con-* 
gressional  enactment' of  a  $55,000  ceiling  on  agrictll|ure' subsidy  pay- 
ments, a  single  California-  farming  corporation  received  oyer  $4 
million.  It  may  l)e  well  to  observe  whether  the  Department  o^  Agri- 
culture will  l)e  as  lax  in  its  interpretation  of  the  $555000  ceiling  as 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  l)een  in  interpreting  residency 
law\  Government  assistance  to,  qualified  landless  persons  to  purchase 
fanri  homes,  a  program  begiui  during  the  Great  Depression,  has^  made 
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onlyr  jimifecl  progress  toward  improving  access  to  land.  Migrant  ahd 
seasonal  fiirniworkers,  notably  exj)o'feed  to  regularly  recurring  unem- 
ploynaent,  are  left  uncovered  by  Government  programs  dt  unemploy- 
ment insuraince.  These  are  examples  of  imbalance  in  Government 
programs  M-hiclii  in  the  interest  i)f  the  whole  rural  community,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  correct.  With  respect  to  reclamation,  I  recom- 
mend sijecifically.  that  Congress  adopt  S.  2863  sponsored  by  four 
Senators,  and  its  equivalent  in  the  House,  It.R.  5236,  sponsored  by 
seven- Congressmen. 

^  Tihese  bills  aiin  to  enforce  reclamation  law  by  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernment; itself  to  purchase  "excess"'  lands  at  the  prewater  price  at 
whicii  existing  hnv  obliges  their  ownei's.to  dispose  of  them.  With 
these  lands  in  Goveiy^iment  possession,  effective-  planning  of  the  en- 
vi;?onment  l>ecomes  possible  through  attachment  of  land-use  regula- 
tions; agricultural  greenbelt^j  and  access  of  people  to  land  can  be 
pre.seryed,  and  ;revouues  can  be  devoted  to  the'support  of  eteation 
in„the  land-grant  tradition;*8.ocittl  efliciency  in  the  interest  of  the 
community  us: a. Avhole  is  the  proper  guide  to  policy.  v 

A  final  word  nerlmps  should  .be  Said  in  partial  explanation  of  the 
powerlessneRS  of  fahnworkei^s  to  secure  the  (Effective  enforcement  of 
acreage' limitation  law  that^ would  improve  their  acceas  to  land  in 
the  >yestern  reclamatioi^.belt.  The  issue  is  discussed  iisuafly  in  terms 
of  farming  efl[Jciency,  but  this  obscures  the  powerful  incentive  to 
thwart  enf(nTement  in  order  to  obtain  speculative  windfall  profits 
,tjmt  ac^reage  ^lnlitation  law  says  shall  not  be  monopolized*  Tliis  incen-, 
tive  naturally  is  strongest  when  development  of  cities  is  expected  on 
lands  receiving 'suljsidii^ed  water  under  reclamatioii  law. 
;  An  example  miglit  be  the  88,000-ncre  Irvine  Ranch  in  southern 
California,  which  receives  Colorado  River  water  developed  under 
the  Boulder  Cahyon  Act  which  authorized  the  building  of  Hoover 
*I)am  by  the  Bnrenu  of  Reclamationr^Apparently,  the  Irvine  Co. 
intends  to  deveh)p  a  City  of  Irvine  on  50,000  acres  of  its  jitoperty, 
^Hhree  tignes  the.  siw  of  Manhattan  Island,"  and' anticipates  that  'it 
will  Ik*  inhabited  by  lialf  a  million  people.  This,  of  course,' is  but  one 
conspicuous  example.  It  may  serve,  however,  to  drainatixe.  the  fact 
that  in  many'western  wlamation  ofeas  urban  speculation  hopes, 
as  well  as  a  search  for  agricultural  gains,  explahi  the  strong  ommU 
tion  that  stands  in  the  way  of  access  of  fairmworkei»s  and  would-be 
farmei^s  to  land  developed  in  its  supply  of  water  by  the  IT,S.  Butean 
of  Reclamation  under  reclamation  law. 

I  w*ill  fender  these  d(H'utnents,  which^T  will  not  read,  but  which 
support  what  I  have  said* 

Senator  STK\'f:KsoN'.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Tffylor.  The  hiformatfon  von 
submit  will  I>e  included  in  the  hearing  rec(n*d  at  the  close  of  your 
remarkftWT 

Would  you  i-emain  just  for  a  questi(xu  or  two? 
T)r.  Taylok.  Certahily.  . 

Senator  STm:NSONr../Xf  the  Land  Reclamation  Act  had  been  en-  ' 
forced  over  the  yeai-s,  including«the  IGO-acre  limitation,  would  this 
in  itself  have  been  enoujyh  to  have  changed  the  complexion  of  land 
ownership  in  rural  California  now? 
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Dp,  'Baylor.  It  would  have  been  a  cnicial  factor^*  I  t%k  other 

Programs  could  have,  helped,  silch  a»  uu  expanded  Farm  Security 
^roffram,  >vhich  began  as  a  resettlement  program  in  farm  security. 
'  I  thnik  the  Government  coiikl  assist  the  smaller  faWne^^  in  Stxiys  that 
could  be  very  effective  and  very  widely  dispersed  in.theti*  iiiipadt  and 
balance  the  imbalance  in  a  lot  of  its  programs,  such  as  thj^T^liJPled  a 
fe-sv  moments  ago,  '    '  -  .    .     ^     ;  .v-  ^ 

Senator  STOVE>fsoN.  What  will  happen  in  rural  Oahfbi^a  if  the 
-  policies  and  the  activities  of  the;  Governmei^  aren*t  change^l?  Will 
the  trend  tdward  evA'-larger  co^ceutratioiis'^  lanil  contimie  dr  will^,^^ 
in  your  opinion,  new  natimil  forces  enter  the  pictnte  to  arrest  that 'I 
*trend? 

For  example,  if  it  is- true  that  the  family  farmer  h  a  more  efficient 
producer  than  agoribusiness  gianfs,  which,  as  you  point  out,  are  also 
socially  inefficient,  won't  the  giants  in  the  ordinary  course  of  ag'ri^ 
'  '  business  developments,  begin  to  depart  the  rural  American  scene? 
Isn't  this  happening  already  in  some  cases?  ,  . 

Dr/TAYLbu.  If  I  understand  your  questionrf^ou  are  asking  rm  ji 
.  enforcement  of  the  reclamation  law  esj>ecially  is  approved  byVhe. 
bill  which  I  have  recommended  and  which  is  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  nevertheless— -  '  - 

.  Senator  Stkvjjxsox;  What  I  am  asking  yoti  is,  if  nothing  happens, 
if  the  bill  isn't  passed  and  the  attitudes  of  governmental  agencies 
aren^t  changed  

Dr*  TAYtoR.  It  will  accelerate  the  disappearance  of  the  rural  com- 
munity as  we  have  known  it,  and  the  crowdiuf^  of  many  more  people 
Mnto  the  cities*  Some  i[>eopl,e^  can  go  into  the  cities  to  their  own  per- 
sonal advantage,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  that  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
but  I  think  there  is  great,  .objection  to  the  sweeping  of  ])eople  off  the 
land  into  the  cities  which  are  not  equipped  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
to  provide  employment*  and  the  other  services  to  which  people  are 
entitled  in  our  society.  ^  ^ 

Senator  Stovrksok.  And  tliough  the*  giant  cori>oration  isn't « as 
effiicient  a  producer  as  the  small  fanner,  at  least  in  many  cases,  it  will ' 
stay  with  it  and,.for  ulterior  reasons*  such  as  the  apijreciation  in  land 
values,  it  is  not  going  to  start  getting  out  of  agriculture  l>ecause  of 
its  unprofit ability?        /  *  '\ 

Dr.  TAYum.  If  reclamation  law  is  enforced,  aud  especially  if  tins 
new  law  is  enacted  which  will  improve  its  enforcement,  then  I  think 
the  opportunity  for  agribusiness  to  sweep  i>eople  off.  the  land  will 
disappear;  then  agribusiness. won* t  l>e  able  to  do  it.   .  * 

Senator  Stbvknsok.  Just  from  enforcement  in  California? 
I  T)r.  Taylok.  No;  in  the  17  westen\  States.  , 
^  Senator  Stevensok.  In  the  ItrWestern  States? 

Dr.  Taylok.  Yes. 

Senator  StKVRNSOK.  Water. is  that  important? 

Dr.  Taylou.  Yes.  The  i*est  of  the  country  is  financing  our  reclama- 
tion out  here,  and  1  think  it  has  a  responsibility  and  a  right  to  say 
what  kind  of  rural  society  we  should  have  in  the  West.  , 

Senator  Stevknsok.  We 'perceive  the  same  ti^ends  in.  the  other  parts 
of  the  country,  in  which  rural  America  isn't  so  dependent  on  irriga- 
tion programs,  and  where  the  lfiO*acre  limitation,  isn't  an  issue* 
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/Dr.  Tayt-or.  That  is  true.  You  nre  speaking  of  tjie  Middle  West, 
for  example?  .      \  .  \ 

Senator  StRvcN'soN'.  Yes,  where  I  come  fronu  • 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  come  from  the  Middle  West,  too.  I  tliiuk  it  is  a 
question  for  the  Government  to  examine,  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
wish  to  allow  that  ti-eud  to  proceed  without  curbs  and  controls  in 
the  public  interest*  I  think  it  is  open  to  >serious  question  whether  tlie 
Government  ought  not  to  revise  some  of  its  policies  so  as  to  retard 
its  trend  there..  ^ 

Senator  Bteve^tsox.  What  would  be  the  immediate  effect  of  eft- 
forcement  of  the  XOG-acre  limitation  in  those  17  States?  Would  those 
,  in  violation  begin  selling  oflF  their  land  and,  if  so,  what  would  be 
the  effect  on  the  prices  of  the  land? 

-  Dr.  Taylor.  On  the  prices  of  the  laiul?  The  proi>er  sale  price  is 
already  established  in  existing  liuv,  the  prewater  price.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  an  element  of  price  for  the 
improvements  that  they  have  made  npon  the  land^  to  make  it  irri- 
gable and  so  oih  But  the  price  of  the  land  itself,  as  is  set  in  the 
existing  law,  is  the  prewater^  preproj'ect  price.  I  think  that  is  fair, 
iKjcanse  the  increment  in  value,  changing  land  from  pasture^to  citrus 
fruit  or  cotton  or  whatever,  is  owing  to  the  ccmiinir  of  water,  which 
is  publicly  sulwidized,  and  windfall  profits,  as  the  law  states^  are  not 
to  be  monopolized  by  the  few*  , 

Senator  Stkvknson.  Is  one  of  the  consequences  of  publicly  sub- 
i^idiwd  water  over-prodfiction  on  the  land,  and,  conseauently,  lower 
Xmmi  which,  in  turn  penaliise  the  small  farmer  more  than  tfie  large. 

Taylor.  Yes.  There  is  a  ha/.ard  of  that,,and  1  (inoted  from  the 
President's  ta.sk  force  on  rural  poverty  in  19(57  which  said  that  the 
expansion  or  j'(»clanuitif)n  in  the  West  was  increasing  the  distress  of 
the  poverty-stricken  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  jiow  see  that 
farim*rs  in  our  own  State  of  California  on  the  e(ist  side  of  the  valley, 
which  has  Ikhui  irrigated  and  cultivirfed  for  a  long  time,  are  com- 
plaining, that  they  are  going  to  be  facing  a  depiVssed  , market  in 
certain  crops  whicli  are  .being  put  in  on  the  west  side.  So  that 
problem  exists  both  within  and  outside  of  the  ivchimation  belt. 

Senator  Stkvknson'.  Would  you  also  say  that  pnbli(»ly  sul)sidiml 
irrigation  i)rojects  encourage  overconsumption  of  limited  resources 
(if  water? 

Di%  T.wr.oR.  That  is  a  question  which  needs  serious  investigation. 
Agriculture  is  a  very  great  consumer  of  water.  T^rl)an  and  industrial 
•  developinent  consume  much  less.  I  think  it  is  a  subject  which  vSliould 
have  st>rious  study  in  order  to  shape  our  reclamation  policy  in  the 
years  ahead,  comparing  wlietlier  that  water  should  go,  to  agriculture 
or  to  urban  development,  jtiid  in  what  proportions,  and  where* 

Senator  Stevknkox.  Do  you  have  any  general  opinions  aI)out  the 
desirability  of  policies  which  miglit  tend  to  redistribute  population 
growth  patterns  in  the  country^  shifting  growth  away  from  the 
largest  nu^tropolitan  areas  into  the  intermediate  sliced  metrof)olitan 
areas  and  into  rural  commnnities? 

Dr.  Taylor.  I  think,  that  would  be  highly  desirable.  We  have- an 
iinbalance.  It  doesn*t  require  viH'y  acute  observation  to  see  that  our 
cities  are  filled  with  hiore  people  than  M-e  can  well  t^ke  care  of  thei-e. 
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We  have  been  willing  to  sweep  people  off  the  land  with  machinery 
or  with  whatever  has  been  the  reason^  and  let  it  go  at  that.  I  think 
wa  are  paying  the  price,  and  it  is  a  pric^  visible,  to  anyone  who  looks 
at  our  society  at  all. 

Senator  Stevknson*  The  trend  is  such  now  that  virtually  all  of  the 
population  growth  of-  the  country  is  in  largest  m^ropolitan  areas, 
particularly  in  the  suburban  area* 

Dr,  Taylou.  I  think  its  desirability  is  highly  Aiiestionable. 
•  \  Senator  Stevenson*  How  do  you  reverse  thatnrend?; 

Dr.  TAXtm.  There  are  various  ways  of  doing  it.  On^in  this  State 
and  in  ^the  reclamation  belt  is  by  enforcing  the  iwlaination  law.  The 
Arvin  and  Dinuba  study  referri/d  to  shows  what  can  ba  done.  You 
get  a  much 'better  balanced  conlmumity  with  a  much  .better  quality 
df  living..  You  can  distribute  industry  to  some  extent  into  these 
s^ialler  communities.  If  we  want  to  do  it,  there  are  a  lot  of  ways  that 
could  be  found.  . 
.  Senator  Stevenson.  We  would  welcome  at  all  times  suggestions 
.  as  to  new  and  additional  ways  in  which  it  could  be  done,  Br.  Taylor, 
if  you  have  any  further  thoughts  along  those  lines.  * 

Dr.  TAYriOB.  If  you  \yish,  I  will  prepare  a  short  statement  that  will 
have  some  suggestions  m  that  direction. 

(The  supplemental  statemSlit  of  I^aul.S.  Taylor,  follows:) 
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flup^leatntaX  itrnteoent  by  Paul  S#  Taylor 


A  nuabtf  of  meant  ara  atalxable  to  prtAjJrve  the  rigor  and  heaith 
of  rural  oonmrnnltlea*  The  followlne  «utee«tlona  are  offered$  • 
In     In  the  17  wettem  atitea  enforce  the  acreage  limitation  and 
Mildency  prorlalona  of  federal  reclamaMon  law*    Stepa  In  thla 
direction  Include* \| 

a.  Inatlll  In  the  bureauoraclea  of  the^  Interior  and  Juatlce 
I>epArtmenta  a  gre'^er  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  securing 
bbierrance  and  enforaeinent  of  the  acreage  limitation  and  ' 
realdenoy  requlrementi  of  reclamation  law. 

b.  Facilitate.  *ccei«  to  the  court a  by  landleaa  periona  and 
I  amtfller  farmer*  leeklng  to  preaerre  their  intereata  under 

reclami^tlon  law  when  government  burpaudracy  faila  to  do  thia, 
by  mcklng  legal  aerrlceii  more  readily  available  to  them  through 
chann^la  auch  aa  the  affice  of  Economic  Opportunity* 
c#    freatlon  by  Congreaa  of  a  Reclamation  Landa  Authority,  aa 
propoaed  In  3*2863>  to  prrorlde  goremment  purchaae  of  *<exceaa»< 
land*  on  reclanmtion  projecta  and  their  adminlatratlon  to 
facilitate  public  planning  of  the  envlroiiaent,  preeervation 
.  of  open  apacea  and  agricultural  greenbeXta,  and  return  to  the  treaaury 

of  revenuef  from  windfall  proflta  In  luad  valuea  reaultlng  from 
public  Inveatment  In  reolamatlan,  to  aa  to  provide  revenues 
to  iupport  education  In  the. tradition  of  land  grante  for  aducatlon. 

2*  ftctend  acreage  limitation  and  residency  law  to  irrigation  and 
flood  control  benefits  to  land  lAierever  In  the  United  States. 
proJebtJ^may  bi*  constructed.    The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1914  was 
Inttnded  as  a  step  in  this  direction. 
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3.    Ai»lflt  lanaioss  peraona  to  finance  aoquliltlon  of  land  for 
farmliig/ln  the  manner  t>egun  during  the  Great  Depreaa/on 
through  the  work  of  the  Farm  Senurlty  Adpilnlatratlon^  (The 
■ubaeque^^t  thwarting  of  the  objeotivei  of  thla  agency  la  deaorlbed 
by  ISldnoy  Baldwin  In  «The  l^olltioa  of  Poverty.") 

He-eraphaalze  the  original  objeotivoa  of  land  grant  oollegoa 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  extenalon  aervlcea  ©pltdm^2:ed 
in  the  Inacrlptlon  on  the  walla  oX  Hllgard  Hall  itttho^-ed  by 
'  BanjamL  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  Unlvoralty  tf  (Talifpmia,  which 
readaj    ^'Jlo  rfeacUe  for  Human  Society  the  Native  Valuea  of  Rural 
Ll4re.«  '  •  . 

$^  Create  a  new  Katlorial  Comraiaalon  on  Rural  Llfe^  following  the 
precedent  of  Prealdent  Thpodofe  Roosevelt U  Country  Life  Commlaalon* 
Thla.Cdwnlaalon  ahould  atudy  In  depth  and  over  a  perlgd  ©f  year  a 
the  problems  of  rural  aoolety  arid  meana  of  akelloratlng  them,  with 
the  aim  of  fostering  homogeneoua,  an*  avoiding  polarized  communltlea, 
/In  addition  to  meaauree  auggeated  above  to  liaprovo  rural  aoolety, 
the  Conwlaalon  ahould  inquire  Into  the  potentlala  of  revlalng 
tax  atructurea,  of  controlling  undealrable  invaalona  of  agriculture 
by  corporation*,  of  relocating  Ipduatry  by  dlvtrilon  into  rural 
communltlea  whera  thla  can  be  benoflQlal  to  create  employment 
opportunity,  and  of  reoaatlng  and  improving  «io  role  and  atatua 
of^agriculturar  laborora.    The  Commlailon  ahould  atudy  pro b|.^jtta 
and  meaaurea  auch  aa  theae  in  the  broadeat  perapeotive,  for  the 
democratic  character  of  our  aoclety  i$  at  atake  aa  well  aa  the 
boat  uae  of  technology  for  production. 


^  Srafttor  Stkv^  Taylor,  for  your 

teetimony^a  order  printed  in  the^ord  at, thie  point  your  entire 
statement  tbgether  with  exliibits,  m^i^foi  which  will  appear  in  the. 
appeiHlix*  IP*' *: 

Dr.  Taylor,  Thank  yo\x. 

(The  information  referred  to  fQWovrnt)  .  . 
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Statement  before  ?5enate  Subcommittee 
, ;  '         oh  Migratory  Labor 
'  presenting,  inaividual.  vfews 
■     .  '  of 

Paul  S .  Taylor  , 

•  San''  Praricisoo 

January  11,  1^2  *». 
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.  Migratory  Labor  hearing,  San  Franci.co.  California;.  January  1972, 
-iate.^Snt^^^^y  Sl^^^'l^^f  ?^S'f^¥°'"^^^^  \ 
trvfjt-nFf         ^  inigranti  in  many  part,  of  the  United  siate*.  '  To  ampSv  • 

-  ^^^^S^:^:^^  agrib.einee^'^^^S^M^tHey 

^curr J^'develoTx^^nta'i  ^r'uf       *°  an  hi.torical  pef.pe«tive> 

J^^rxent^evelopmtutB  im^Calttornia  agriculture"  "ineiuainc  the  owner.hin  its, 

an^  °  v^^"^'  "'t°g«tl^«  «ith  their  "impact  on  farxS^orker^  farmers 

■  ^xirpoUcir.  by  it,  "  ahd  tlxe  "extent  to  «Uch  o^'r  gov^'" 

S1^r»S  >^erSf  ?  """tJ  »"ving  the  need,  of  all  th/pIopU 

of  I07n         "  My  re.ponse  will  relate  to  the  1970  headlines  on  the  volUrnes 

^1970  hearong.    VIZ. ,  'rMigrant  and  seasonal  farn,v,orker  pow^rle.BneBii 

.^orKer.  -  decisiop.  in  tha  marketplace  and  in  the  haUo  of  Kovernment  -  that 
Zltu        ^P"^**""'         ^^<^^  this  Subcommittee  is  inqlirlSg  ^neraUV 

and  the  foSeri Mil^f      -  ^  '         CaUforma  abounded  in  depre.sion  debtors 
and  the  forced  sale  of  their  properties  resulted  in  increasing  hard.hiD  and 
concentration  of  land  ownership  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  wealthy  ta^lviduaU^Ld 
^rge  corporations.   .  .   The  Constitutional  Debate,  of  1879  « «e  r^e  wittT 
denunciauon.  of  the  twin  curses  of  cheap  imported  labor  ^  l^a  minopolv  ■ 
Labor-savmg  machinery  was  driving  men  off  the  land  and  into^he^tties 
Huge  corporate  intere.ts  were  said  to  be  hoveling  nearby  ^eadv  to  IhEi*  ' 
Jt*^tP^'-°P'">'*/'^'V°f  P^"P'""^  landowner^^^^^^^^^ 

Srbates^^87?'^«'°'*^«r*"^r"'^->  See  CoIstitu^al 

Debates_pfl879i  pages  81;  .96,  100,  470,  .  602.  1137,  1149  and  ff.) 

IVnh,  J\%*^  °l  acq,uiring  lands  produced  the  condition  described  bv 

Ambassadpr  James  Bryceinthe  earlynineties  as  the  farmers* dffificult^ to 
acquirmg  "smaU  freeholds"  and  the  reUande  of  CaHforiSa^s  ' enS^  fa?m. 
upon  a  .taass  of  unsettled  labour,  thrown  without  work^to  thSs^t  '^^^^^^ 
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time!  of  the ^'  {©ryce,.  American  ComioQonMr^aUh,  Chap^XC)  The  temper 
of  thoie  in  charge  bf  the  land  in  early  California  wai  never  more  vividly 
expreiied  than  by  the  California  Fatpafcr  in  1354,  forieeing  a  future  of  great  crop* 
of  cotton,  iugar,  etc,  :  ;  , 

American* ^ill  iiot  become  the  Mrorjong  men  of  pUif  tule  land,  in  our  Rice 
field*  and  our  Cotton  plantationi  and  other  department*  of  the  lame  kind  of 
labor.  At  the  South,  thi*  im  the  work  of  the?  slave',  but  *lavery  cannot  exist  . 
here.  .  .  Then  \?here  *haU  the  laborer!  be  found?  The  Chineiei  And 
.    and  everything  tendi  to  thi*  -  thoie  great  wall*  of  China  are  to  be  broken 
down  and  that  population,  educated,  *chopled  and  drilled  in  the  cuHtivation 
of  tho«e  p?roduct**  arcto  be  to  California^ hat  the  African  hai  been  to  the 
South.  Thi*  i*  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  and  roan  csgu^ot  itop  it*  (California 
Farmer,  I,  May  25,  1854,  104*  )  >   '  * 

5.  Without  water,  land  in  California  11  valuable 'pnainiy  fot  pa»turage,  A 
Federal  Commi**ion,  *ent  to  California  to  explore  the  fea*ibiUty  of  irrigating 
laxidi  in  the  Central  Valley,  reported  in  1874  that  irrigation  was  fea*ible,  that 
government^* ubiidiea  would  be  nece*iau^y,  and  that  the  coming  of  water  would 
increase  land  value*  'toanyfold,     {Holi*e  Ex,..Doc»  No*  290,  43  Cong^ ,  I  *e**, , 
77-80)   Thb  incentive  to  ciiipture.  the* e  *ubi idle*  And  windfall  profit*  from 
anticipated  pubjlc  inve*tment  was  -electric  In  1877,  only  three  year*  after  the  . 
federal  report,  tixe  Viaalia:  Delta  de*cribed  it; 

14o  one  would  believe  that  shrewdy  calculating  bu*inei*  men  wOuW  ii3ive«t*th.ejf 
money  on  the  *trength  of  land  ri*ing  in  value  while  unimproved,  fot  eyen  tib-C  ^ 
faj;mer  himaelf  ha«.  to  abandon  it  who  endeavor*  to  add  to  it*  value  without 
wat^r«  At  the  *  am  e  time,  pUrcha*er*  are  not  lacking  who  would  add  it  tc  . 
their  already  extenaive  dry  domain  and  the  people  •  *  .  will  find  them* elVe* 
confronted  by  an  array  of  force  and  talent  t6  pecUTe  to  capital  the  ov^nership^  ■ 
of  the  water  ai  ytfiU  aa  of  the  i^and,  and  the  people  will  at'lait  have  it  to  pay 
for\;*  (May  5,  1877).  . 

6.  Thip  95-year  old  forecast  explains  why  Congress,  to  protect  the  public 
interest,  included  in  the  1902  reclamatioA  lavr  the  well-known  acreage  limitation 
and  residency  requirements,  These  Were  designed  to  as»ir«  that  prior  monopoly  ^ 
of  arid  land*  shall  not,  upon  the  cpmirig  of  water,  deny  access  to  the  many  who 
would  move  up  the  agricultural  ladder  and  themselves  farm  the  irr^igated  soil 

as  means  of  Uvlihood  and  homemaking.  Reclamation  h^w  *tates; 

No  yight  to  the  ussv  of  \?ater  for  larid  in  private  Ownership  ihall  be.  sold  for 
a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  landowner,  and  no  *Uch  sale  shall  be 
made  to  any  landowner  xmless  he  be  an  actual  bona  fide  resident  upon  such 
land,  or  occupant  thereof  residing  in  the  neighborhood  .  .  ♦  (43^  XJSC  431) 

7*      The  landless  farm>!C'orker  seeking  access  to  land ^  in  whose  inteJ?est  thi*  law 
*eek*  to  Open  opportunity,  hsLs  been  unable  to   protect  his  own  interest.  Passing 
a  law  does  not  a**ure  enforcement.   This  law  ha*  been  under  tenacious  attack  withir 
each  branch  of  government,  A  unanimous  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  rever*ed 
a  California  Si^reme  Court  opinion  holding  acreage  limitation  uncon*titUtional. 
(357  U.S.  275)   In  1959^60  Congress  ipefu*e4  after  four  daiy*  of  extended  Senate 
debate  and  two  in  the  House,  to  exempt  a  California. Water  Project  jointly  using 
federal  reservoir,  pump*  and  Canals,  from  acreage  limitation.  The  admiiiistrative 
branch  shortly  nullified  Congrossional  dexate  and  action  by  giving  exemption  anyway* 
On  the  wes  tside  of  Central  Valley  federal  construction  proceeds  to  serve  wittv 
water  400,000  acres,  around  tw«-thirds  of  which  are  ineligible  to  receive  it; 
a  single  owner  hoM*  oVer  100,  000  acpre*  within  the  project*  In  Imperial  Valley 
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reli^fd  St'ln^^'f       legal  Itoit.  ^  The  Departaent.  of  Interior  aad  Juittce 
••  ««*  SP'»g  to  appeal  a  federal  district  court  decision  that  acreaee  limitation 

!?"\tt'°?^^f"»«<*  «echned  to  argue  that  reaMunqy  -  in  the  tumii  sentence  of 
wu'/!;'?**^''  ^*  Nove^er  in  a  .^br"ght^y  : 

,  landle..  per.on.  a  federaldiiitrict  judge  held  that  re  tidency  doe,_  apply.      f^.  • 

deciiion Barely  .even  v«eek.  ago,'  the  federal j.idge  c=itea  adttiinU- 
h^lw * aS^^      ^         .  *°  f'«^.P°«"l«"ne..  of  the.  la„dle«.     The  option  ' 

■  fto^.*^;^^M^'^^*^*^^  '"1"°"'^°"  ¥•  »e«i  to  make  benefit.' thij*t- 

from  available  to  tfie  large.fc number  of  peoofe.  .  .  The  idea  wai.  to  croitT 

Ho^::iv"?''-t?"°'^"""^  ^^"""«  •  •  A  P^oi^ae  ho^eV  fo^^eo^le!  ■ 

n?fit  T^rw'  Jc*''  re.idency  hat  not  been  required  by  the  Department 

.55  y«ar«  cannot  influence  the  dutbpme  f  .  ,  ^  i,  well 
'  ■  JfJ^  *  ^  ad«i,U.trative  practice  cannot  thwart  the  plaiii  purpb.e  of  a  v^dd 
law,  .  .  lap«e  of^time  «erve.  to  dramatize  the  unavailabiUty. of  relief  iii  the 
pa.t  apd  point.  tc<«ard  the  need  for  increa.ed  acce.^to  the  court Yn  thf 
m.Trfct  SS^f         \  ^i^'^-  ^."^^'^  """^ary  judgment  in  Thl  U.  S, 
Now  2J,  1971)  3°''"^""  Diyt^ict  of  California.  No.  69-124-Murray, 

»  Editing  law  a»ide,  frequenUy  it  i«  argued  that  famUy  farminiri.  but  a  ^ 

if  ^^i!  -f^  proper,  e.pecially  in  the.e  day.  of  heavy  machinery.  The  cSS! 
ated  lJ«>"ed  validity  ^d  can^  eiill?  „agge?- 

reducUon  i^fh^Td'  »f?h         '"°"°P°ly.  "      questionable  how  muchof  LT^^ 
'  Lt-^--?^  i»«hped  with  con.umer.,  and  it  overlook,  the  working  farmer',  self- 
intere.t  in  tnawmum  production  jier  acre.  Smaller  farmer,  e^erallvd  ln.v  th, 
claim  of  .uperior  efficiency  and  they -iupportacTeaRrS^x"^^^ 
»cale  machinery  i.  not  depUent  upon  la?ge,."ale  Iw^.ll  of  l^d  citrfc; 
t^av   «  Ser'^'S^^el!  "  V""^"  ^"-«-  »  common  ^^U^el'Sfllfo'iril'^'^' 
ta^^cl'nt  e^^/ti^n  nf^^^^r"'  a  century,    Superior  operating  e^iciency  i. 
^l^-  °^ "wallowing  up  of  family  farm,  by  larcer  farm*  and 

of  bfprohaSe'of^arm'^-  T"Jr'°*'  T  ^'^^9°^^°^-'  to\e^UW^^"^y^^^ 
oi  Dy  purchase  Of  farmlaiui,  iocallfcijc  ptarttce*  that  refWet  •ubarban  itirawl 

f  ^'^i\'''9^B}^y^»tnicn%'hedgcM  again.t  inflation.  A  PrMident^lTa/k  F^^^^^^ 
Sia^c^^^^^^^^  '^'^  Interior  D4^tment..nfo;ce^th.^^^^^^ 

^uM  hilt  ^i  *°  W"tern  reclamation  saying  that  Svithout  it  "the  South  . 

could  have  stronger  agricultural  and  rural  eeonOnfie..  vrith  fewer  po  vertv  ' 
stricken  people,  n  (Xhe  people  left  behind,  iS-Ns)  poverty 
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community  homogenooui  iA  every  ienie,  Aarvin  lacked  balance  an^  Homo  genie  ty. 
The  imaller  farm  community  sup; ^rted  nearly  twictf  the  numbc*  of  separate  u 
businetf  oftabXiihroetKti,  about  20  percent  move  people  per  doUar  yOlumo  of 
acriculturalproduction,  a  volume  of  trade  nearly  tvfo-tl^di  greater,  a  better 
»tii^laLrd  of  living  T«ith  expendituraf  iuppUei  and  building 

eqt^pmont  mute  than  three  time^  greater,-  Lebf  than  one-third  df  the  ^ro^irl- 
v»inner«  in'^ho  imadlor  farm  comxiiunity/wlre  agricultural  \*»ge  ^orkori^ 
fcomp^red  Viith  nearly  two-thirdt  in  th>^ldtge-ji/al«  f?irm  community,  Phyiiical 
facilitiei  JToir  community  Hving  Bu6h  tff  pavfeMtreetii ,  ■ev»age  and  garbage 
diipopali  v»er<?  far  greater  in  Dinuhaj  ■choolii  parki  and  recreation 
facilities    ere  more  plentiful;  local  participation: in  Ibcal  government  Wat 
greater;  organization!  for  civic  improvement,  iociai  recreation  and  religioui 
observance  v»ere  twice  a»  numerpui,  Dinuba  »uppor,ted  tWo  local  ne>»ipapori  ^ 
Arvin  but  one,  (Small  Biuinegf  and  the  Community:  a  ■tudy.in  Central  Valley 
of  California  on  the  effect*  of  fcale  of*  farm  operationi.   Senate  SmaU  ^'  Buiinei* 
Committee  reporf-No,  13,  79  Cong,,  2  teif.  1946) 

In  concluaion,  not  only  the  lastly  adminiitered  national  reclima,tioMteP»v  but 
programs  for  direct  financial  asfiftance  to  farm iprf  tend  to  favpr  larafcyiiale 
farming.  In  the  y6ar  immediately  preceding  C*ongreifional  enactment  of  * . 
$55^000  ciiling  on  agriculture  t  ubiidy  payments,  a  tingle'  Califtrnia  farmittg^ 
cprporation  received  over  $4  million,  ttf.may  be  well  to  observe  whether  thw 
Department  of  Agriculture  wUl  be  ai  lax  in  it»  interpretation  of  the  $55,  000 
Ceiling  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior  hat  been  in  interpreting  residency  laW. 
Government  at tittance  to  qualified  landleit  pert  ont  to  purchate  farm  homet^  v. 
a  program  begun  during,  the  Gre»t -Deprettion,  hat  made  only  limited  pj^pgr«t# 
toward  improving  accett  to  land.  Migrant  and  teatonal  farmwbrkert,  notably  \ 
expoted  to  regularly  recurring  unemployment,  are  left* uncovered  .by 
government  programt  of  unemployment  inturance/  Thete  are  example t  6f - 
imbal^aace  in  govenunent  programt  which,  in  the  interott  of  ihe  whple 
rural  communityf  it  would  be  deiirable  to  porrect.  With  retpect  to 
reclamation  I  jrtcommend.  tpeciflcally  that  Cbngrett  adopt  5.  ZS$3  tpontored 
by  four  Senatort,  and  itt  equivalent  in.  the  Houae,    H.K.   'S236,  tpontored 
hy  teven  Congrettmen*  •  Theie  bill«  aim  to  enfordie  reclamation  law  by 
authorizing  ^e  goverxmient  itteU  to  put  chat  e  "^xcett^*  .landt  at  the  pre -water 
price  at  which  existing  law  oblige  t  their  owrtem  to  ditpote  of  them.  With 
thete  land*  in  govenrnaentpottettigny  effective  planning  of  the  environment 
becomet  pottible  through  attachnent  of  Und-ute  regulationt,  agricultural 
grtenbeltt  and  *accett  .of  people  to  land  can  be  preterved^  and  revenue  t 
caz;i.  be  devoted  to  the  tupport  of  educatio))  in  the  land  grant  tradition. 
Sribial  efficiency  in  the  interett  of  the  comm unity ^/at  a  whole  it  the  proper 
guide  to  policy.  ,  '  ^ 
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A  filial  ^c^a  pcrUapi  .houla  be  .aicT  ia  partial^  c?ix)lanatioh  6f  the  pcmcrlea iaeog 
of  iarmwo  rkeriJ  to  «ccurc  the  cffacUvc  enforcement  of  acreage  Jiniitation  law 
thiit  woula  improve  their  accoao  tp  land  in  the  we.tern  replantation  belt,   Tho  issue 
li  diqcujced  uiually  in  terms  of  farming  ^mciency,  but  this  oBscurei  the  powerful 
inqentivo  to  thwart  enforcement  in  order  to  obtain  speculative  windfall  profits 
that  tercage  toitatioii  law  says  sh^Olnot  be  monopoUaed.  This  incentive  naturally  - 
ia  stroncoot  when  dcvciopiiieut  of  cities  it  expected  on  lands  receiving  s.uboidized 
water  under  rcclanlation  law,  ' 

Ati  ex£m.plc  might  be  the  88,  ODO-acre  Irvine  rianch  in  southern  California, 
which  ruceiyos  Colorado  River  water  developed  under  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act 
which  authuri:£cd  the  building  of  Hoover  Dam  by' the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Apparently  the  Irving  Company  intends  to  develop  a  City  of  Irvine  on  50,  000  acres 
of  its  proper  ty,  «itr4rce-timta  the  size  of  Manhattcn  Island  ^'  and  anticipates  that 
.ittvUlbcinhabitcdby  half  a  million  people.      this,  of  course^  iti  but  One 
conitpicuous  cxanjplc.  It  may  serve,  however,  to.tfraiiiatiaie  the  fact  that  in 
iiiany  western  reclamation  areas  urban  speculation  hopes,  as.weliao  a  search 
for  agricultural  gains,  explain  the  strong  opposition  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
access  of  farmworlvers  and  would-be  farmers  to  land  developed  in  its  supply  of 
water  by  the  U,     i3urcau  of  Reclaxi^ation  ujidbr  reclamation  law. 
(Append  as  docunicnts,;  t»Acroage  lin.itation:  petty  political  tyranny,  *»  VVestern 
vVater  Septa/ber  1969*  »'A  $5  biUion  city  next  to  crops.  V  San  Francisco 

Chronicle,  3rSi43ffch  1971.    •>Jt'lanned  urbanization  lives  with  agriculture.  » 
San  J^ancisco  Chronicle,  2  AprU  1971. "Simon  calls  Irvine  Deal  »un|ust«t».  Daily 
Califomian,  Wlr-^'Ortagr coun^w^^  Oct.  -Nov. 

1962.  JSxcerpt  fron*  Imperial  IrrigaUon  District  Kows/  Feb.  1965» } 
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{From  Xbe  New  Tor]c7imeirj>ecember  28i  i97il 

[Editorial  Ptgol  '     .  ' 

The  ¥A3tu  Bi;yoi.tTTioir— I 

OJhe  short  but  sharp  fight  oyer  the  confirmation  of  Earl  L.^Butr  as  Secretai^^ 
of  Agriculture  turned  the  spotlight  on  some  unhedlthy  long-term  trends  on  the 
nation's  farms*  Despite  his  estimable  personal  qualities,  Mr.  Butz  encountered 
opposition  because  he  epitomizes  the  rapidly  growing  power  of  giant  conglom- 
erate corporations  which  have  extended  their  activities  into  agriculture  and 
axe  already  in  a  position*  to  dictate  the  price,  qualit:^  and  variety  of  maUy 
foods,       *  V 

As  in  any  situation  where  two  or  three  suppliers  are  able  to  dominate  the 
market,  the  buyers— in  this  instance,  every  housewife  and  her  family — ^become 
victims.  The  quality  and  variety  of  food  iu  this  country  have  already  begun 
to  deteriorate  because  many  crops  are  grown,  harvested,  and  marketed  in  ways 
which  fatten  corporate  profit  margins  rather  thau  please  anyone's  palate. 

Corporate  fariuing  Is  most  profitable  if  crops  can  be  machine  harvested.^  tThe 
quality  of  most  tomatoes  has  declined  because  only  hard  tomatoes  with  thick 
skins  can  be  picked  by  machines,  ^he  same  process  is  now  being  applied  to 
strawberries  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

These  invisible  losses  to  the  housewife  are  matched  by  the  social  ^costs  to  the 
small  farmers  and  spiall  towns  of  America.  Not  all  farmers  are  as  badly  ott 
m  the  cliicken  farmers  who  have  become  "poultry  peons,"  but  whether  a  small 
farmir  is  growing  potatoes  in  Idaho,  fattening  cattle  in  Texas,  or  raising  hogs 
in  Iowa,  he  finds  that  the  processors  can  whipsaw  him  on  prices  and  the  corpo- 
rate conglomerates  with  their  far  greater  flnanciaP  resources  can  dictate 'the 
termis  of  eompetition.  .  v  \  , 

Corporations  and  big  commercial  farmers  have  the  capital  to  introduce  mod- 
ern technology  rapidly  with  consequences  which  ar<*  unplanned  and  unprovided 
for.  Thus,  the,  mechanical  picking  of  cotton  evicted  hundreds  of  thousandSi  of 
sljarecroppers  and  marginal  farmers  from  the  land  withih  a  few  years  dnd 
their  migration  contributed  significantly  to  the  welfare  and  housing  crises  in 
the  cities. 

tJp  to  now,  in  the  absence  of  any  national  policy  or  regional  plan,  the  agri- 
business"  corporations  have  simply  availed  themselves  of  teehnical  chj^nge  to 
maximize  profits  and  have  left  society '  to  cope  with  the  liuman  consequences. 
They  have  succeeded  iti  stigmatizing  <?rftics  of  their  narrow,  single-minded 
approach  as  enemies  of  progress.  But  the  nation  no  longer  accepts  this  myth 
where  the  automobile  or  the  supersonic  transpoft  or  the  strip  mine  is  conctmed. 
It  is  time  to  examine  this  technological  mystique  of  "progress*'  in  agriculture 
and  subject  it  to  rational  choice  flnd.  deliberate  judgment. 

Tub  Fakm  l^Evc^Tioif— -II 

A  million  family-sized  farms  were  consolIiSiated  out  of  existence  in  the 
lOoO's  and^another  million  in  the  lOOO's.  For  ex-farmers,  the  postwar  revolution 
in  agriculture  1ms  doomed  their  cherished  way  of  life.  Small  towns  which  live 
by  serving  farmers  have  also  suffered.  It  has  been  estimiated  thnt  one  small 
town  businessman  goes  under  for  every  six  farmers  who  quite  farming. 

Is  the  trend  toward  fewer  farmers  desirable^  Is  it  inevitable?  Does  the  tak- 
ing over  of  the  actual  growing  of  crops  and  livestock  by  food  processors  and 
conglomerate  corporations  serve  the  public  interest? 

Earl  L.  Butz,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  evoked  intense  con- 
troversy because  he  answers  these  questions  in  the  afldrmative.  He  has  predicted 
there  will  be  a  million  fewer  farms  in  1980.  Formerly  a  diteetor  of  two  agri- 
cultural conglomerates  aiul  a  dean  of  Purdue  University,  which  has  close 
research  ties  with  agribuMhess,  Mr,  Butz  Is  an  unabashed  apologist  for  corpo- 
rate power.  V' 

Secretary  Butz's  assumpnkms  of  Inevitability  and  progress  are  not  necessarily 
valid*  The  rapid  mechanizatiwi  of  Southern  agriculture  released  many  share- 
croppers and  marginal  farmers  not  "to  do  something  elm  useful,'*  as  Mr.  Butz 
claims,  but  to  rot  on  the  welfare  rolls  in  urban  slums  or—as  Senate  investiga- 
tions of  hunger  have  shown— to  starve  in  rural  slums. 

The  entrance  of  diversified  corporations  into  agriculture  has  not  produced 
better  or  cheaper  or  more  varied  food.  America  do^  tiot  become  a  healthier, 
more  diversified,  more  self-reliant  society  by  reducing  farmers  to  the  status  of 
corporation  dependents  wholly  controlled  by  long-term  contracts  for  their 
crops  or  selling  in  markets  dominated  by  a  few  large  companies. 
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If  the  nation  is  to  contain  and  roll  back  corporate  power  in  farming,  how* 
ever,  there:  will  have  to  be  a  lerfsliatlve  and '  political  struggle"  as  intense  and 
prolonged  as  the  effort  to  control  the  highway  lobby.  Senator  Nielsen  of  Wis- 
consin and  several  other  Democrats  rhave  introduced  a  ''Family  Farm  Act  of 
1972*'  which  would  require  corporations  owning  more  than  |$  million  in  non- 
farm  enterprises  to  divest  any  lands  used  for  agriculture.  » 

But  much  more  is  needed,  including  a  revision  of  We  depreciation  and 
capital  gains  sections  of  the  tax  law 'which  favor  corporations  and  wealthy 
non-farni  Investors,  a  law  requiring  processing  companies  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  Jobperatlves  of  small  farmers,-  atid  a  radical  revision  of  farm 
subsidies  and  farm  research  priorities* 

Ffir^reacliing  changes  in  the  organization ^fnd  technology  of  agriculture  af- 
fect consumers  and  taxpayers  as  well  as  farmers.  Only  if  these  issues  are 
brought  out  of  the  political  ghetto  of  the  farm  bloc  and  made  matters  of  wide- 
spread national  jtioncern  can  policies  be  devised  which  take  account  of  all  the 
costs  and  consequeitces  of  the  farm  revolution,  •  ... 


tFrom  the  Chlciga'Sun-Tlmet,  Pec.  CWII 
AoRiBUsJjcicss — ^A  Grim  Reaper?  y 
^  .  (ByNickKotz) 

WAsniJfOTo?^.—- The  controversy  over  Earl  Butz^s  nomination  as  secretary  of 
agriculture  has  its  obvious  political  aspects.  It  also  focuses  rare  national  atten- 
tion on  revolutionary  changes  in  the  nation's  largest  business,  its  food  supply 
system*  These,  changes  are  having  profound  effects  on  the  fate  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  on  congestion  in  our  cities. 

The  obvious  opposition  to  Butz  was  explainable  in  terms  of  partisan  Demo- 
cratic politiqsr  of  farmers*  unhappiness  with  low  corn  prices,  an^  of  the  tiom- 
inee*s  role  in  the  1950s  as  an  assistant  to  Agriculture  Sec.  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
whose  name  still  raises  farmers'  bloocl  pressure.  Buiz  is  such  a  convenient 
political  target  that  some  Democratic  strategists  actually  were  worried  that  his 
nomination  would  be  defeated  by  the  Senate,  They*d  rather  have  him  around 
for  the  1972  election.  ' 

But  another  exi>lanation  is  needed^or  the^spontaneous  and  intense  grass 
roots  farmer  hostility  against  Butz,  a.man  jootost  farmers  never  even  heard  of 
until  Ills  nomination  recently.  The  Issue  goes  far  deeper  than  the  genial,  62* 
'  year-old  appointee  and  the  exigencies  of  partisan  politics.  Butz  simply  sym* 
bollzes  a  force  In  the  changing  food  supply  systenx  that  many  farmers  have 
come  to  regard  as  their  oppressIv<\economIc  enemy. 

A  thumbnair  sketch  of  But|f.«j*  career  marks  him  to  the  farmer  a«  a  repre- 
sentative of  "agribusiness**— a  descriptive  word  that  wa8n*t  around  a  few 
years  ago.  For  the  farmer,  agribusiness  means  all  the  other  elements  in  the 
food  supply  chain  that  are  highly  organized  and  represent  big  buislness:  the 
niitional  retail  food  chalnSi  the  giant  National  food  proeessors,  and  the  conglom- 
^emte  companies  that  perform  an  interrelated  series  of  functions  in  the  food 
system.  ! 

» The  farmer  has  seen  these  other  segments  of  the  food  supply  system  con- 
solidate their  economic  power  while  he~*~even  as.  his  numbers  have  dwindled 
by  millions— remains  unorganized  and  trelatively  powerless  In  the  marketplace. 
The  agricultural  marketplace  has  changed  radically  and  farmers  wonder 
whether  traditional  laws  of  .supply  and  demand  function  anymore*  In  bygone 
years,  many  buyers  competed  for  the  farmer's  produce*  But  the  middleman  and 
the  oi)en  competitive  market  now  have  virtually  disappeared.  For  example, 
Safeway  and  A&P  buy  iettuce  directly  from  the  fields  of  California,  and 
farmers  say  such  companies'  huge  purehai(tes  set  the  market  price.  '  , 

Most  disturbing  to  the  farmer,  the  giant  firms  in  agribusiness  now  are  verti- 
cally integrating  their  .business,  combining  and  performing  many  steps  in  the 
land-to-market  production  of  food.  Balston  Purina  Co.  and  other  feed  manu- 
facturers now  own,  feed  antV  process  poultry  for  sale  to  supermarkets.  The 
once  Independent  farmer  has  been  left  with  only  a  8hare^rropper*s  role  of  caring 
for  and  feeding  Ralston  Purlna's  feed  to  Halston  Purina's  chIckenl^.  Similar 
Integration  is  now  planned  for  hogs  and  cattle*  • 
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la  short,  American  ,  agriculture -bas  become  more  and- more  like  other,  big 
buaincBfi— Increasingly  dominated  by  conglomerate  companies  and  administered 
prices.  Even,  efflclent,  large-size  family  fgrmors  find  themselves  isolated  at  the 
bottom  ot  the  food  chain— forced  to  supply  cBeap  raw  materials  to  the  eco- 
nomic giants  above  them, 

Agalast  this  background,  Karl  Butz  steps  in  and  CllffoJifl  Hardin  steps  out 
as  agriculture  secretary  In  a  do-sl-do  that  totally  confirms  the  farmer's  percew- 
tlons  about  how  things  really  are.  / 


Hardin  s^tarted  out  as  an  agricultural  economist,  became  an  "Ag  school" 
deaii<  served  as  a  land  grant  unlvefslty  president,  became  agriculture  secretary 
and  now  departs  to  become  vice  chalmian  of  Ralston  Purina,  taking  a  seat  on 
its  board  of  directors  b^Ing  vacated  by  Butz  after  13  veara. 

Butz  also  started  out  as  an  agricultural  economfit,  served  as  a  Purdue  Uni- 
versity department  head,  became  an  assistant  agriculture  secretary  under 
Benson,  then  returned  to  Purdue  where  he  ran  the  agriculture  school,  while 
serving  on  the  board  of  four  agribusiness  corporations— Balston  Purina, 
Stokely-Van  Camp»  Interiiatlonal  Minerals  &  Chemicals,  and  J,  L  Case,  The 
energetic  Btitz  also  found  time  to  make  100  speeches  a  year,  mostly  in  the 
employ  of  the  General  Motors  speakers'  bureau,  to  serve  on  various  agri- 
business-financed foundation  boards,  and  to  take  an  unsuccessful  1068  fling 
at  winning  the  GOP  candidacy  tor  governor  of  Indiana. 

Knowledgeable  farm  observers  In  Washington  are  convinced  that  an  actual 
Hardin-for-But»  swap  was  engineered  by  a  few  executives  and  lobbyists  from 
agribusiness. 

In  political  terms,  the  But»-for-HardIn  trade  indicates  that  the  IVhIte  House 
has  little  understanding  of .  the  rising  populist  resentments  of  farmers  and 
small  town  businessmen.  The  merchants  watch  their  towns  dying,  as  more 
and  more  farm  houses  are  boarded  shut,  and  as  the  new  conglomerate  farmers 
buy  their  supplies  wholesale  from  the  factory  rather  than  from  local  stored 

President  Nixon  and  the  Republicans  are  not  unique  Jn  their  failure  to 
respond  to  these  growing  rural  coacetns.  The  Democrats  hWe  not  performed 
all  that^dlfferently.  With  either,  politjcar  party^  the  ecottomlfc  power  of  agri- 
business has  far  more  political  clout  than  fanners  have,  e^^ept  where  they 
have  Joined  in  giant,  corporate-like  co-ops.  When  Butx  was  questioned  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  Sen.  Hubert  H,  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.)  made 
much  ado  about  farm  prices  and  the  farm  programs  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson.  But 
he  did  not  touch  on  the  agribusiness  ties  of  Butz.  Agribusiness  companies  and 
their  executives  have  been  among  Humphrey's  major  political-supporters. 

Wlien  Butz  said  there  would  be  a  million  fewer  farms  In  1980  than  there 
are  today,  he  was  merely  agreeing  with  estimates  of  tISDA's  economists.  The 
nation  lost  a  million  farmers  under  Benson  and  another  million  under  OrvlUe 
Freeman  and  neither  ofllclal  was  to  blame,  or  could  do  anything  about  it,  said 
Butz,  But  it  is  not  politic  to  say  such  things  and  silence  about  hard  truths  has 
obscured  what  is  really  happening. 

Much  of  the  decline Jn  the  nfttion?s  farm  numbers  has  probably  been  un- 
avoidable. IndU8trlallzatIon^  scientific  developments,  and  new  economic  arrange- 
ments made  it  inevitable  that  niMUons  would  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Tlie  central  issue  for  national  policy  today,  however,  should  be  whether  this 
trend  will  be  permitted  to  continue  to  the  point  where  rural  America  becomes 
a  wasteland,  devoid  of  people,  except  for  those  farmers  who  ser^'e  agribusiness 
factory  farms  as  feudal  serfs.  The  continuing  depopulation  of  rural  America 
adds  greatly  to  urban  problems. 

Butz,  .along  with  most  i)ersohs  making  farm  i>ollcy  today,  regards  present 
farm  trends  as  Inevitable  and  representing  ^'progress.*' 

It  the  natioh  decides,  however,  that  it  cannot  afford  too  much  more  ot  this 
kind  of  agricultural  progress,  then  It  Will  have  to  pursnc  far  more  radical 
policies  than  those  which  both  Democrats  and  Bepubllcans  have  addressed  to 
the  *'fnrm  problem."  ^ 

'  The  price-support  ancracreagc-retlrement  programs  historically  have  served 
the  interests  Of  the  wealthiest  farmers,  rather  than  mUlIonH  of  small  family 
farms. 

If  the  effldent  family  farmer-businessman  Is  to  survive,  ho  wlir  need  far 
more  help  than  Just  another  farm , program.  Farmers  lU'ed  legal  autliorijmtlon 
nfor  collective  bargaining  power  similar  to  tlmt.iiow  held  by  labor  unions.  Bmall 
farmers  and  farm  Avorkers  need  financial  .and  technical  assistance  to  organljse 
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will  have  to  be  applied t^rigdrouBly  againat  agribusiness  Arms  that  try  to  mo* 
iiopollze  farm  commodity  or  food  systems.  Tlie  government  will  have  to  direct 
its  vast  food  purchasing  power  toward  the  family  farmer,  rathcfr  than  as  a 
subsidy  to  agribusiness. 

Government  and  university  oiffldals  will  have  to  break  up  the  coxy  trian- 
gular arrangement  In  which  government  and  land  grant  colleges  serve  agri- 
business and  neglect  other  rural  Interests.  Tlie  career  of  Butz  at^  Purdue 
typifies  this  arrangement.  But  it  is  not  unusual»  except  perhaps  for  the  wimber 
of  his  corporate  directorships,  Agribusiness  Arms  put  money  Into  the  land 
grants  for  research  tlmt  will  directly  benellt  tliemselves,  and  the  universities 
and  federal  government  eagerly  co-Operate,  Too  often  forgotten  are  the  needs 
^  of  family  farmers,  farm  worker^  and  rural  communities.  * 

Tlie  nation  nlHO  will  have  to,  bring  more  than  political  rhetoric  to  the 
concept  of  "rural  development,"  which  is  now  being  served  up  as  a  magical 
alternative  for  those  displaced  from  agriculture. 

The  President's  proposal  to  replace  present  rural  aid  programs  with  several 
filllion  dollars  In  re\*ienue  sharing  would  represent  scarcely  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
to  meet  needs  of  the  vast  rural  expanses  that  lack  services  and  Jobs*  As  an 
alternative,  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  Is  pushing  o  rural  development 
bill,  but  the  question  Is  sel^dom  asked:  Development  for  whom? 

A  Johnson  administration  idea  for  rural  development  in  Mississippi  included 
creation  of  a  vegetable  industry  In  which  wealthy  cotton  planters  would  be  the 
growers  and  processors*  Farm  workers  and  small  farmers  who  share  In  this 
plan  would  have  $1»30  an  hour  Jobs  picking  vegetables  and  $1.00  an  hour  Jobs 
In  the  processing  plant.  But  even  such. rural  development  schemes  as  these  have 
been  few. 

The  last  thr6e  Presidents  liave  talked  in  generalities  about  the  need  for 
rural  development  and  population  balance.  It  will  take  a  lot  more  to  bring 
prosperity  back  to  rural  America. 


WASiiiwoTow.—Thc*  name  Tenneco  Is  not  yet  a  household  word  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers, but  it  weighs  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  nation's  embattled  farmers 
and  of  government  officials  who  worry  about  the  cost  of  food  and  the  fate  of 
rural  America. 

For  Tenneco  Inc.,  the  34th  largest  U.S.  corporation  and  fastest-growinif 
conglomerate,  has  become  a  farmer. 

Its  new  activities  symbolize  an  agricultural  revolution  that  may  reshape 
beyond  recognition  the  nation*s  footl  supi)ly -system.  Dozens  of  the  largest 
corporations  with  such  unfann-llke  names  as  Standard  Oil.  Kaiser  Aluminum 
and  Southern  Pacific  have  dlverslflwMiito  agriculture.  What  concerns  farmers, 
processors  and  wholesalers  is  that  Ifhe  new  breed  of  conglomerate  farmers  does 
not  just  ^row  crops  or  raise  cattle.to  corporate  executives  think  In  terms  of 
•'food  supply  systems,"  in  which  they  own  or  control  production,  processing 
and  marketing  of  food* 

*'Tenneco's  goal  In  agriculture  Is  integration  from  seedling  to  supermarket,** 
the  conglomerate  reported  to  Its  stockholders.  Its  resources  to  achieve  that 
goal  Include  1070  sales  of  ?2.5  billion,  profits  of  $324  million  and  assets  of 
^1.8  l)lllion  in  such  fields  as  oil  production,  shipbuilding  and  manufacturing. 

Tlie  conglomerate  invasion  of  agriculture  comes  at  a  time  when  millions  of 
farmers  and, farm  workers  have  already  been  displaced,  contributing  to  the 
problems,  of  rural  Avastelands  and  congested  dtles.  Mor6'  then  100,000  farmers 
a  year  n re  quitting  the  land,  and  more  tlian  1.6  million  of  those  who  remain 
arc  earning  less  tliap  poverty-level  farm  Incomes*  Tlielr  plight  Is  severe. 

Although  tlie  Tt.S.  census  still  counts  2.0  million  farmers,  50,000  igrow  one- 
third  of  tiie  country*s  fowl  supply  and  200,000  produce  more  than  one-half  of 
all  food.  The  concentration  of  production  Is' esiwclally  pronounced  In  such 
crops  as  fruit,  vegetables  and  cotton. 


Gnowiif 0  Pains  Doww  on  the  Fakm 

FAKU  XOBBV— 'A  rEBntE!  VOICB  OK  OAPItOt  HILI* 

(By  Nick  Kotss) 
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In  1965,  3,400  cotton  growers  accounted  for  84  per  cent  of  «alei|  2,600  fruit 
growem  had  40  i)er  cent  of  sales  and  1,600  vegetable  growwi  had  61  per  cent 
of  the  market. 

The  medium  to  large-slxe  "family  farms''— annual  )wle«  of  ^120,000  to  |500,- 
000— survived  earlier  industrial  and  scientific  revolutions  in  agriculture.  They 
now  face  a  financial  revolution  In  \^hich  traditional  functions  of  \he  •food 
supply  system  are  being  reshuffled,,  combined  and  co-ordinated  by  corporatt 
giants.  ^ 

"Farming  is  moving  with  full  speed  toward  becomlug  part  of  an  integrated 
market-production  system,"  says  Krlc  Thor,  an  outspoken  farm  economist  and 
director  of  the  Agriculture  Departihent's  Farmer  Co-operative  Service.  "This 
system,  once  it  is  developed,  will  be  the  same  as  industrialize*  systems  in  other 
tJ,a  industries**' 

Efforts  to  bar  Jargc  corporations  from  farming  hftve  come  too  late,  says 
Thor :  "The  battle  for  bigness  in  the  food  Industry  was  fought  and  settled  85 
years  ago— chain  stores  versus  *ma  and  pa  stores.' "  ' 

Contrary  to  popular  notion  and  most  galling  to  the  eflicient,  large,  ind^nd* 
ent  farmer,  the  corporate  giants  generally  do  not  grow  food  cheaper  than  they 
do.  NinnerouB  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  and  university  studies  shew  that 
enormous  acreage  is  not  needed  to  farm  efficiently. 

For  example,  maximum  cost-saving  efllciency  is  generally  reached  iat  aliout 
1,500  acres  for  cotton,  loss  than  1,000  acres  ior  corn  and  wheat,  and  110  acres 
for  peaches.  Thousands  of  independent  family  farmers  possess  such  needed  acre- 
age, and  farm  it  with  the  same  machinery  and  techniques  used  by  their  new 
rivals. 

In  fact,  studies  show  that  the  largest  growers  incur  higher  farm  production 
costs  as  they  employ  more  workers  and  layers  of  administrators* 

Tiie  farmer  vsees  everyone  he  must  deal  with  irTthe  food  production  system 
acqnlring  moj^e  power^-Cxcept  himself.  The  supermarket  chains,  the  grocery 
manufacturers  and  the  new  conglomerate  farmers  all  have  economic  clout  in 
the  mark-etplare  and  political  influence  In  Washington.  Kven  migrant  farm 
workers,  still  the  lowest  paid  laborers  in  the  country,  have  made  some  progresSj 
signing  contracts  with  the  new  conglomerate  fanners,  who  are  vulnerable  to 
boycott  of  their  brand  products* 

Only  the  individual  farmer,  with  the  exception  of  powerful  co-operatives  in 
a  few  crops,  remains  xmorganlzed  iti  tlie  marketplace. 

A  Mttle  to  achieve  market  power  now  pits  rival  farm v  producer  groups 
against  each  other,  farmers  against  processors  and  farmers  against  migrant 
farm  workers.  »  . 

Tlie  battle  has  produced  some  strange  new  alliances  and  has  strained  old  * 
ones*  It  is  now  being  fought  with  strikes  and  boycotts  and  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress* 

In  terms  of  effective  political  power,  the  200*odd  Washington  lobbyists  re- 
prew^ntlng  the  food  industry  are  far  more  Influential  than  farmer  lobbyists*. 
Food  processors  have  plants  scattered  all  ovCr  urban  America  and  can  appeal 
to  urlwm  art  well  as  rtiral  (congressmen^  For  example,  the  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  Amerlea.Mi  trade  association,  maps  out  its  legislative  campaigns  with 
charts  showing  the  location  of  food  plants  in  each  congressional  district. 

"Most  members  of  the  agriculture  committees  wish  this  farm  bargaining 
issue  would  Jtist  go  away,"  says  one  agribusiness  lobbyist*  "Whatever  they  do, 
the  iKjliticlans  flgure  they  will  make  one  friend  and  six  enemies.'' 

The  Nixon  administration  also  feels  and  reflects  the  conflicting  pressures 
from  farmers  and  food  mamifacturera  The  administration  has  tentatively 
supported  a  Farm  Bureau  mandatory  bargaining  bUl.  But  a  high  administra- 
tion source  confldes. 

"The  White  House  owes  a  political  debt  to  the  Ffttra  Bureau,  but  we  aren't 
very  enthusiastic  about  thlH  legislation.  If  you  look  at  our  proposed  qualifying 
amendments,  yoti'li  see  there  really  isn't  much  left.*' 

The  political  disptites  atul  nmneuverlng  are  still  largely  regarded  by  con- 
sumers, urban  politicans  and  the  news  media  as  Intramural  Issues  Involving 
"the  farm  problem." 

But  the  broadest  Issue  Involves  the  future  shape  of  America  and  of  its  rurftl 
communities.  ,  • 

Wlmt  win  become  of  rural  America  if  the  greatest  migration  in  history— 
40  million  to  the  cities  In  f30  years-^-is  further  accelerated?  Farmers  have 
provided  the  economic  base  of  the  Small  towns  and  that  base  is  becoming  per- 
ilously small. 
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IFrom  th*  W«itern  Vf^Ut  Niwi,  Stpt«mWr  1969) 
AciieAGi!  Limitation  ;  I'etty  PoimcAi.  Ttkasmt 
(By  BobertW.  Long)  ^ 

Slightly  over  Ji  century  ago,  the  Civil  War  strlved  to  Ijpttle  by  combat  a  few 
luaueii  Involving  human  rJi^hts,  plus  n  decision  aa  to  who  Vould  govern  a  young 
nation.  At  tlie  same  time  an,  economic  dcciaion  was  made  by  someone  unknown 
that  government  policy  relating  to  distribution  of  government  lands  to  war 
,  veterans  (the  1802  Homestead  Act)  woiild  be  limited  to  160  «cres. 

Such«an  oximnsc  of  land  no  doubt  represented  an'ftdeauate  economic  unit,  at 
the  time.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  tliis  principle  was  established  doctrine  in 
•  the  minds  of  eratern  and  midwestem  politicians  and  therefore  readily  incor-  * 
porated  into  tlie  Reclamation  Act  of  1001,  which  governs  the  unit  of  land  to  be 
served  by  Irrigation  water  from  federally  sponsored  projects.  It  was  also  haasily 
referred  to  In  tlie  Boulder  Canyon  I'rojcct  Act  of  1027  when  the  Colorado  was 
finally  harnessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  southwestern  region  of  the  United 
States. 

The  result  of  these  actions  is  that  Western  11"* ^^tJ  States  have  been  forced 
to  live  under  an  archaic  and  ridiculous  law,  ffcwtered  by  provincialism  and 
eastern  political  Jealousy,  for  over  a  hundred \yedrs  and  thereby  subjugating 
economic  rettlism  to  petty  political  tyranny,  K^rgn  In  our  modern  era,  when 
the  West  ImH  gained  in  political  strength  through  population  migration,  there 
continues  to  be  substantial  resistiance  to  change-ifroftuam^jOncerned  Congress- 
men representing  regions  with  little  or  no  involvement  and  our  own  liberally- 
oriented  Representatives. 

Part  of  the  continued  opposition  to  a  realistic  revision  of  this  old  Ihw  stems 
from  A  misconception  that  by  these 'moans  the  myth  of  a  small  family  ' farm 
-  wlil,.be  sustained.  VolumoH  of  literature  have  been  written  on  the  Issue  o£ 
acreage  limitation  by  federal  fiat  and  tons  of  recorded  testimony  In  CongreM 
have  piled  up  over  the  years  in  an  almost  unbelievable  mass  which.,jtl:^£6fa^ 
serves  as  a  monument  to  how  a  free  republic  can  bog  down  In  a  nearly  hopefew^j 
tangle  of  sentimentr  iH»tty  politics,  legalism  and  economic  unreality. 

The  State  of  California  lias  finally  come  out  with  the  first  sensible  program 
since  TI.S,  Senator  Clair  Engie  attempted  to  devise  a  workable  formula  to  solve 
the  problem  in  the  lnid-10oO*s.  Briefly,  California  has  proposed  that  all  restric- 
tions relating  to  Irrigation  water  from  FedexaH^Rtfpcts  be  Initially  set  at  640 
acres  and  that  anything  above  this  level  be  subjecte/i  to  additional  levies  to  -be 
determined  by  adiiiinistrators  in  localized  regioi/s.  This  proposal  deserves 
serious  and  prompt  consideration  as  a  step  towaYd  correcting  the  increasing 
ineaulties  which  are-ftrisingfrom  attempts  to  administer  a  ridiculous  law  in  oUr 
rapidly  changing  agricultural  economy.         V  • 

There  is  absolutely  no  merit  to  continuing  this  ancient  concept?  and  worse, 
It  Is  tending  to  iniiibit  the  necessary  adjustments  in  new  methods  of  food 
productlng  In  this  country,  thereby  forcing  our  highly  mechanized  agricultural 
industry  to  compete  with  domestic  and  world  production  at  a  Still  greater 
disadvantage  than  ever  before.  ' 

Is  this  sound  public  policy?  Is  it  really  fair  or  Just  .for  nearly  two-thlrd«  of 
a  geographic  aren  in  Ameri(»a  to  subject  the  Western  tjilrd  of  the  nation  to  a 
form  of  vassalage?  Maybe  this  is  what  causes^he  seeds  of  a  civil  war.  Instead, 
our  Western  Representatives  should  preseiH  to  Congress  a  united  front  in 
support  of  modernirJng  retiamation  law  relating  to  Federal  irrigation  projects. 
Kveryone  will  l>c.n  winner*  It  is  urgent  that  we  place  before  the  Congress  this 
year  a  united  front,  and  I  urge  our  Western  Representatives  to  support  Cali- 
fornia in  this  important  effort. 


[From  tht  $an  madlco  Chronlelji,  Frldfty,  Apt*,  2,  10711 
rtANNKI)  I^RBANIZATIOIC  LlVES  WlWI  AORICULTUKK 

(By  Henry  Schacht) 

When  »7ames  Irvine  bougiit  around  100,000  acres  of  Spanish  grant  land  In 
1804,  he  could  not  have  guessed  that  Jiist  over  a  century  later  it  would  be  this 
country*s  most  astonishing  example  of  ogriculture  living  successfully  side  by 
side  with  planned  urbanization. 
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•The  Irvine  Company  owns  approximately  one-flfth  ot  Orange  county*  The 
largest  mwter-plannea  acreage  In  the  world  undet  one  ownership,  we  were  - 
told  when  we  toured  the  new  City  of  Irvine  and  the  neighboring  Irvine  Banch 
early  thli^  month.  .  \ 

Six  thou«and  acres  are  in:  orchards.  Irvine  is  the  largest  Valencia  orange  f 
grower  In  the  State.  Thirteen  thousand  a«ea  raise  alfalfa^ vegetables,  nursery 
.   crops,  and  berries.  Another  50,000  to  60,000  acres  of  barley  jand  rangeland  sup- 
port the  cattle  operation.  '4p 

Even  though  much  of  the  ranchland  is  now  in  an  agricultural  preserve  to 
protect  against  urban-level  taxation,  intensive  development  is  necessary  to 
make  the  ranch  pay  off  in  its  situation.  * 

When  we  were  there  a  thousand  crates  of  asparagus  were  being  pai^Jced  dally. 
Half  or  more  were  being  flown  out  to  European  markets.  Eleven  hundred  ? 
,  acres  are  planted  to  asparagus.  The  plan  Is  to  expand  to  1600.  The  ranch  will 
have  $150  invested  in  every  acre  of  **grass'*  when  it  comes  into  production. 
Not  until  the  third  year  of  cutting  will  It  show  a  proflt.  But  irvine  hits  an 
early  market  with  good  quality  an^  heavy  fields.  Over  the  jmi  asparagus 
should  be  a  winner.  ^.  * 

The  ranch  has  also  placed  its  faith  in  such  crops  as  celery,  caullflowflr» 
string  beans,  bell  peppers,  lettuce,  carrots,  tomatoes^  sweet  coifn,  cabbage,  pc(rs- 
ley*  A  typical  rotation,  we  were  told,  might  be  from  celery  into  eanning  toma- 
toes and  after  tliat  to  sweet  corn  and  cauliflower.  V 

Strawberries  arc  a  leading  crop.  Yields  run  as  high  as  25  tons  to  the  acre. 
Management  thinks  this  can  be  surpassed  substantially  in  the  future. 

Orchard  land  raises  oranges,  lemons,  .'ferapefruit  and  avocados.  A  major 
long-range  readjustment  is  In  progress  with  the  orchard  crops.  As  older  or- 
chards, or  orchards  hit  by  "quick  decline'*  of  citrus,  are  pulled  out,  they  are 
not  replanted  in  the  flat  valleys  that  run  into  the  hills.  Instead  they  are  being  ' 
Ttibv^d  up  to  higher,  warmer  hill  land  'wlierc  frost  danger  is  lower.  Sprinkler 
irrigation  makes  it  possible.  . 

Water  for  the  ranch  comes  27  miles  by  gravity  flow  from  Irvine  Lake  reser- 
voir. Some  also  is  drawn  from  Colorado  river  water.  And  10,00i)  acre  feet  are 
pulled  up  from  the  ranchi;s  own  deep  wells.  RainfaU  on  the  average  is  only  eight 
.    to  nine  inches.  # 

At  times  heavy  winds  shrill  through  tliese^coastal  hills  ,and  v^illeys.  To  pro- 
tect crops  and  orchard  trees  windbreaks  OJC  ifeueatotua  arc  planted  for  miles. 
When  new  land  is  to  be  developed  windbreaks  a»n>lanted  two  or  three  years 
ahead,  water  being  hauled  to  the  young  eucalyi)tus,  so  protection  will  be  there 
when  the  new  plantings  need  it. 

Another  budding  problem  born  of  the*  surrounding  Urbanization  is  smog. 
1    XiCafy  vegetables  already-arc  showing  some  effects.  Citnis  may,  too. 

^Vhen  the  Irvine  Ranch  was  founded  this  was  cattle  country. -The  ranch  still 
runs  a  herd  of  15,000  Ilereforda  But  the  economics  of  the  cattle  busings  in 
recent  years  Jiad  led  management  to  buy  stocker  cattle  for  later  sale  to  cattle 
feeders.  They  come  from  Mexico  and  the  Plains.  I^wer  grade  cattle,  mixed, 
looking  *1ike  a  cross  between  a  jaekrabbit  and  a  beagle,"  but  they  mak6  money 
on  the  Irvincj  range. 

The  uninitiated  may  equate  a  big  ranch  with  big  profits.  Bigness  can  Just  as 
well  mean  bigger  than  average  losses  without  exi^ert  management.  We  gathered 
that  the  ranch  was  under  pressure  to  produce  as  a  "proflt  center"  within  the 
huge  Irvine  Company  complex.  We  didn't  see  the  books  but  got  the  feeling 
things  were  In  hand.  * 


[From  the  Snn  i(*ranclsco  Chronicle,  Mftr.  31^  10711  •  ' 

A  $5  BiLMoN  City  Next  to  Crops  ' 

(ify  Henry  Schacht> 

Back  in  the  1800s  three  men  named  Bixby,  Flint  and  Irvine  got  together  to 
buy  up  two  and  part  of  a  third  Spanish  ranches. 
They  did  quite  well  on  their  deal. 

Bixby**^  land  now  includes  the  city  of  Xiong  Beach  and  some  choice  oil  prop- 
erties. 

If  you  \vere  to  stand  on  the  corner  of  7th  and  Broadway  in  downtown  Los 
Angclea  FiinVn  land  would  be  all  around  you.  Burled  under  ofllce  buUdlngB/ 
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Irvine's  prop<»rtI^«  are  now  administered  by  tlie  Irrlne  Company  which  la 
Htm  extensively  engaged  in  ranching  but  in  Hl«niItaneou«ly  developing"  a  planned 
elty  destined  to  cover  50,000  acrea  of  company  territory  and  be  Inhabited  by 
half, a  million  people. 

Tills  stpnnlng  development  lies -today  cheek  by  jowl  with  citrua  groorea, 
asparagus  fleldH  and  rolling  coastal  rangeland. 

.  The  city  of  ilrvlne  \h  to  be  thrcc^mes  the  n\tt  of  Manliattan  Island.  The 
flnal  tab  for  cleatlng  It  is  entlmatediit  |5  billion  with  the  land  alone  valued 
at  20  per  cent  Of  that 

We  toured  It  the  othej;;afternoph  In  the  company  of  BUI  Williams  who 
heads  the  Irvine  ranching  setup*  We  liked  what  we  saw.  Tlie  city  is  planned  to 
the  nth  degree.  It  Is  both  functional  4ind  beatitlful.  One  Irvine  official  ia 
quoted  as  saying,  "The  people  are  coming  here  whether  we  plan  for  them  or 
not"  Irvine  has  done  the  planning*  The  whole' tblng  Is  remarkable. 

After  our  bus  Jiad  passed  throuini  downtown  Irvine,  past  the  huge  XJnIver* 
slty  of  California  campus  an<^  thTough  the- furroundlng  residential  develop* 
mcnts,  it  seeigiied  lm}K)SSlble  that  juat  over  a  ridge  cattle  should  be  grazing 
neaf  the  fadfed  ted  barns  of  the  livestock  headquarters. 

,  We  ate  barbecued  steak  in  an  oak  grove  In  Bomber  Canyon,  Looking  around 
you  might  luive  thought  you  were  In  some  farofC  coulee  of  Montana*  Yet  over  ' 
the  hills  In  one  direction  was  Irvine  and  In  the  other  tlie  beach  community  of 
Newport  '  '    ■  ' 

How  can  an  agricultural  operation,  lli^e  right  next  to  that  klhd  of  high* 
density,  high-tax  development?  By  the  book  the  taxfs  and  the  restrictions 
should  kill  you.  \^ 

One  thing  Irvine  has  (ton^  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  la\v  i>ermltting  Topch* 
ers  to  place  their  land^tn  an  agricultural  preserve,  agreeing  not  to  turn  it  over 
to  commer"Slal  development  ho  long  as  It  Is  ttixod  only  at  its  agrlcul^rAl  poten- 

Forty-eight  tipusand  acres  were  placed  under  such  an  agreement  with  Orange 
county  In  1060;  chc  term  is  10  years.  Tlmelto  breathe  and  plan. 

Another  mov*hR8lKH?n  to  switch  land  out  of  older  crops  such  as  grain  and 
Into  higher-cost  }ihd  hlgher^rlsk,  but  Also  hlgher-prZllt,  crops. 

Bill  Williams  says,  "If  we  still  grew  barley,  as  wtf  wete  years  ago,  at  $2  an 
acre  profit  or  were  trying  to  grow  low-proflt  lima  beans  instead  of  asparagus  . 
and  strawberries,  or  If  we  were  still  plan  ting. orchards  at  48  trees  to  the  acrc'^ 
instead  of  140.  to  lOO  now  being  pla!nted,  we  simply  cotild  not  stay  In  business." 

This  Is  what  It  takes  to  survive  as  a  rancher  In  one  of  the  Nation's  faitest- 
growing  counties  and  right  next  to  the  larj^est  planned  clt3^  on  our  continent 


IKrom  tlie  i>ally  <'iinforni(ia,  Bwkclfy,  Cullf.,  Ocr.  6. 10701 

HXMON*  (*AU>S  IBVINM  I)|5Ar.  "rNJUST" 

(By  Craig  Oren)       . . 

1^08  AN0ictK8.--Norton  Simon,  a  member  ot  the  VG  Board  of  Begents,  - 
clmrged  yesterday  that  i)rlvale  interests  would  l»e  "unjustly  enriched  by  $480 
million**  in  connection  with  a  proposed  dcyelopment  plan  for  the  area  round 
the  Irvine  campus.  • 

At  a  press  conference  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Simon  announced  that  he 
would  ask  the  Regent^  to  file  suit  against  the  Irvine  Company,  which  owns  some 
80,000  acres  of  land  around  the  Orange  CoUnty  campus. 

The  Company,  in  response  to  Simon's  charges,  promptly  denied^  any  wrong- 
doing. ^ 

The  story  behind  Simon's  allegations  goes  back  to  1060,  when  the  University 
decided  to  locate  a  new  campus  on  the  Irvine  Banch,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Company. 

»  BTUpBifT  uotJteiifa 

The  University  negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Company,  nnder' which  the  ' 
TTniverslty  wns  given  the  1000  acres  on  which  the  Irvine  Campus  ii  located 
and  an  option  to  buy  on  another  000  acrea  to  be  used  for  student  housing. 

In  return,  the  Comimny  agreed  to  accept  as  a  "prellmlnairy  planning  concept*' 
a  plan  calling  for  development  of  a  10,000  acre,  "University-oriented"  com- 
munity, of  about  100,000  in  population.  * 


tinder  this  plant  liousing  for  student^  and  staff  would  be  provided  near  tiie 
campus,  d?Iiie  main  business  district  and  City^Hall  of  the  prbposed  City  weye  to 
be  very  close  to  the  campus.    ;  - 

Several  years  latere  in  1964,  tli0  University  exercised  its  option  and  pit- 
debased  SlO  acres.  Since  tlien^rstiulent  housing  has  li^en  constructed  by  this^^iand^ 
altlioxigh  there  Still  is  a  substantial  housing  shortage  that  bas  forced  ttiany 
students  to  live  far  from  the  campus*  /  ; 

\  ^  ■•iBBvisioN;    ■■•  '  V./ 

---I^^^ihpwev«Pr-t^  Gonipi^ny -wants  to  revise-the-ror{giiial--pian,  Ae- 

cording  to  a  new  proposal  released  in  March,  th6  city  would  have  a  population 
of  430,000  and  would  cover,  not  10,000,  but  5^,000  acres  of  land. 
.  in  "addition;  the  area  around,  the  campus  would  be  high-income  liousing  and 
tlii^  downtown  area  would  be  more  distant  from  the  campus. 

Simon  claims  the  move  Is  aimed  at  increasing  the  Company's  profits.  In  a 
prepared  statement^  Simon  said  the  move  would  pxroftt  the  Company  jit  least 
$4^  million.  He  based  this  figure  on  an  average  price  rise  of  $10,000  per  a^e 
Itttter  development,  which  Simon  claims  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  what  tSi^ 
actnal  increase  In  value  would  be.  ;  v 

The  Irvine  Company's  e:^ecutlvfe  vice-president,  Raymond  iO.  Watson,  main* 

'  tains  that  the  revised  plan  was  adopted  **ih  order  to  better  plan,  for  the  entire 
area*^'-" ' '  ,    '  "  ■  *,  ■ ■         ."        ■-  . 

*'P;eople  are  agoing  to  come  to '  Orange  County  whether  we  llkie  it  or  not," 
Watson  maintains.  **()ur  only  choice  is  whether  or  not  we  will  plan  for  them 

•ornof^  V./   ',;  ■■' ■     ■  -■.  '  ^  ^ 

.  "       "INTEGRITY  XM^PUQNED"  r"\,-, 

Watson  also  called  Simon's  charges  ^•gr6tjndless-..iinpllcatlo^^  We  categor- 
ically deny  any  aUegations  that  impugn  the  integrity  of  our  planners/'  he  said. 

AYatsonvcontend^d*  that  provision  had  been  made  for  student  housing.  "The 
University  is  building  housing  in  the  ^lO^cre  area  we  sold  them,"  he  said.  ^ 

■  '  ,       ''another  isla  vista" .  ■ 

But  Simon  lualntMris  that  the  propose*  plan  will  result  In  i  "another  Isia 

Vista"  and  will  result  in  sluihs  in  nelghl)OHng  cities.  **Thls  plan  is  a  disaster 

for  thci  University,"  Simon  said- 
Simon  has  expressed  opposition  to  the  plan  since  its  announcement.  However^ 

ite  has  gainM^  ; 

Simon  has  indicated  that  if  he  cannot  perstiade  the  Boiard  to  sue,  as  Is  con- 

Igidered  certain,  he  will  Initiate  independent  legal  action  to  stop ^the  plan. 


'rilB  OnA^QE  COUNTyNvATER,.DISTRICT— A  MAcii\il!^ieiKNt  AcCOMPWSIIMiSXT  BASfiD 
ON  IjOCAL  InOENUITY  AN!)  LpCAl.  FUN^^ 

(By  Howard  W.  Ofooke,  Secretary-Manager,  OtnngeCotmty  Water  District) 

OUTtlWE  OF  PROGRAM  .    ,      '  .  , 

:  The  formi^t' for  the  expanded  program  was  provided  in  the  1953  ah d  later 
amendments  to  the  Orange-  County  Water  Blstrlct  Act  adopted  by  the  Cali^ 
fornia  Legislature.  These  ameridme^ts  expanded  the  areaC  of  the  District  to 
include  all  the  lands  receiving  water  from  the  groundwai^  basin.  In  additldn 
to  an  ad  valorem  tpx  on  all  p^op(^rt^es  within,  the  District  The  1953  amend- 
ments^ provided  for  the  levy  of  a  WAter  * replenishment  assessment  or  ''pump 
tax"  on  all  ground  water  prQduced,  at  a  rate  wliiOh  would-  talte  care  of  teplac- 
lng  th6  annual  overdrafts.  *  yi 

More  recently,  in  1961,  the  Legislature  adopted  amendments  to  the  Act  whi^h 
provided  for  an  increase  in  the  ad  valor^^m  fax  from  not  to  exceed  8  cents  per 
$100  of  assessed  values  to  a  top 'limit  of  20  cents*  per  $100,  with  dll  funds  ac- 
cruing from  any  levy. over  the  8-cent  rate  to  go  into  a  special  fund  designated 
as  the,nyater  Reserve  Fund,'*  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  water 
for  gtound-water  replenishment— water  from  outside  the  watershed  of  the 
Santa  Ana  BiV6r»  f  . 


I)bV  'YEAnS,  plvs  obowth 

'JDlie  year  1909-60  was  tlie  second  driest  *season  in  the  history  of  Orange 
County.  The  following  ye«ir  was  the  driest  of  all  time  Demands  for  water  in 
Orange'  Cottnty  in  these  sait^  periods  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
area'$  welWmown  popiilatioufl|ad  ind^  growth*  In  55pite  of  this  adverse 
combina  tion  of  circumstances^ue  to  the  .Districts  ^^^te^  importation  program^ 
weU  levels  were  lield'ahout  cjjptant  during  this  periods  With  the  return  of  near 
normal  rainfall  in  tlie  190l-6Z^ason,  well  levels  raised  substantially.  ♦ 
Puriiig  tli0  1961-62  sea^pif;:  about  85  per  cent  of  the  water-  used,  in  Orange 
— ^Gounty  was  imported -^otili^  use  and  ground-water  replenishment  As  pre- 
viously Mated,  the  Orange  ©oiW^x  Abater  District  imxjorted  220,000  acre-feet  of 
Colorado  River  ,  water  for  ^?r(jri^n^^  recharged  iri  1961-62.  Because  the 

near  normal  rainfall  that  ykir  was  well  distributed,  irrigation  of  lawns  and 
crops  was  drastically  reduced.  ' 

•  \  THE  DRAMATIC  BESUtt 

' ■       \  ■       ■  V  ■■.        ■  •  ■.,  . 

A  dramatic  result  of  this  favorable  set  of  circuvistances  is  lirought  into 
focus  by  the  rise  in  well  levels  throughout  the  area  of  the  District.  For  ex-" 
•  ample,  all  the  wells  operated  by  the  Cijty.of  Santa  Ana,  which  are  located  ap- 
proximately in  tiie  central  portion  of  the  basin,'Were  17  feet  higher  on  the 
average  on  September  1, 1062,  as  compared  with  September  1^  1961 

Obviously,  such  progress  has  been  at  considerable  expense  to  the  citizens  of 
/the  Distrlct^  The  cost.of  the  water  that  was  purchased  for  ground-water  rre- 
cliarge  alone  in  1901-62  wa 

o         -  XEADEI^IP  AKD  FORESIGHT  . 

Those  leaders  whose  foresight  sparKed  the  present  replenishment  program 
have  continued  to  loolc  beyond  the  horizon.  The  District  is  now  laying  plans 
tliat  will  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  ground-water  basin  and  assure  a  firm 
water  supply  .lii  spite  of  possible  adyer^^^ 


[Excerpt  from  Rtntement  by  Pa,ul  S^.  Taylor  in  opposition  to  H.R.  0  proposing  aUthorlia- 
tloa  of  the  Colorado  Itlver  Basin  Project,  March  House  eomnilttee  on  Interior, 

OOth  Con^.  1st  Ses„  p.  087}  * 

I'he  Chief  Counsel  of  Imperial  Irrigation  ,  District,  Heginald  li.  Knox,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  **If  the.  (Imperial  Yalley)  opinion  of  Solicitor. 
Frank  Barry  is  oorrect^  it  also  applies  to  all  areas  receiving  water  from  the 
Colorado  River,  including  land  in  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  v/hich  sup- 
plies water  to  some  extremely  large  holdings  on  the  co^ast.  According  to  Knox, 
there  has  never  been  any.  reference,  to  that  area,  but  if  ^he  opinion  is  correct.  It 
would  necessarily  apply  there  also/'  Imperial  Irrigation  District  News,  iFeb. 
1965,  Yol.  XXVT,  No;  0,  p,.  1.  Apparently  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
made  no  move  to  apply  the  law  to  lands  receiving  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  under  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act  through  the  Metropolitan  Water  ODis- 
trict  of  Southern  California. .  ' 


'      .  IFroni  the  Bay  Guardian,  San  Francisco,  Galif.,  ^iny  10,  l^T} 

.     The  BiOGEST  Grab  OF  TiiEM  ALt 

Onfe  again,  as  Paul  Taylor  warns  111  the  start  of  an  important  series  on 
page  '3,  the  battlo'is  on  to  abolish  the  160-acre  minimum  in  TheordOre  Roose-  . 
velt's  Reclamation  Law.  The  pjirpose  of  ^  this  great  act  of  <iOhser ration  was , 
simple  r  to;  prohibit 'land  and  water  monopoly,  to  allow  tlie  landless '  to  own  and 
work  farSois  of  their  own,^4odistributii  to  the  many  the  benefits  of  public 

water  aild  public  reclanmtion^Vi 

It  Mever^WorKed  that, way  in  California*  Land  speculators  early  got  much  of 
the  cboice  California,  layrfseape  nnd  wholesale  evasion  of  the  reclamation  law 
allowed  them,  not  oiily  to  retain  it,  but  to  skyrocket  its  Value  through  publicly 
subsidized  reclanmtion.  Now,  their  descendants  want  to  make  tHe  sky  the  limit 
by  aboiishihg  the  limitation  outright  .  . 


It  should  be  clearly  uiiderstood  tliat  these  landowner^  are  asking  tBe  public 
to  give  them  the  use  of  water  that  belongs,  not  to  them^  but  to  us'alL  Further: 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  th6y  are  asking  the  public  to  contribute 
about  $1,000  an  acre  toward  the  cost  of  getting  water  to  them — money  they 
never  iiay  back.  In  the  3an  Joaquin  .Valley,  for  example,  some  36  landowners 
own  three-quarters  of  a  million  acres ;  getting  water  to  their  lands  will  cost  the 
public  some  three-quarters  of  n  billion  dollars. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  the.taxpayers  of  California,  as  well  as  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole,  should,  be  ask^d  to  supply  this  gargantuan  subsidy  for  the 
Jb^efit  of  a  handful  of  private  and  corporate  interests.  For  the  point  is  that 
the  Original  ICO-acre  x>rovi,sion  was  and  is  a  large  subsidy — now  $160,000  per 
person;  $320,000  for  man  and  wife— which ,  was  fully  justified  if  it  opened  up 
land  to  landless  farmer.s,  workers  and  veterans>  if  it  arrested  the  -  dangerous 
jtrend  tp  corporate  an^-a-Usent(?.e  f a rinijig„a nd^  if  it  helpedlconser ve  the  sta te'S 
valleys  and  farmlands. 

But  these  are  opportunities  that  csCn  be  realized  only  if  the  reclamation  law 
is  preserved  and  enforced  in  the  public  interest,  not  abandoned  on  behalf  of 
private  interests.  / 

No\y,  with  the  press  of  population  and  the  loss  of  365  acres  of  farm  land  a 
day  in  California,  the  law  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  of  all:  the  niachinery 
by  which  the  federal  government  can  buy  excess  acreage  to  preserve  valuable 
agricultural  land,  to  assure  greenbelts  around  cities  and  to  control  urban 
sprawl  and  to  conserve  the  state's  natural  heritage,  . 


IFrom  the  , Bay  Guardian*  San  Francisco,- (^alifj 
A  Bay  GtTARDiA?!  Inquiry  Into  Reclamation 

*^TODAy  THE  X.AW  IS  tWtStEi)  INTO  A  PilOOKA^t  TO  BRING  irUOB  SUBSIOIKS, 
VAST       EARNED  i|XCREMEXTS,  ANl)  MONOPOIi^i'  OP  WrATER  TO  A  FEW*'  * 

(By  Paul  Taylor)  ' 

Gov.  Reagan  has  now  assumed  lejidership.  in  the  60-year-oUl  campaign  of 
huge  landowners  to  grab  the  West's  most  Valuable  resource — water. 

The  grab  centers,  as  it  always  has,  upon  Theodore  Roogevelt'K  Ueclamation 
Xaw  and  overriding  the  160-acre  provision  that  prohibit^  land  and  watet 
monopoly  by  limiting  the  use  of  federally  developed  -  Water  to  no  mOre  than 
160  acres  per  owner  and  320  ^acres  per  man  and  wife  in  California, 

Sen.  Wayne  Morse  once  Oalled  the  attacks  upon  this  antl-monopOly  provision 
a  proposed  ** water  'steaV  reminiscent  of  the  great  scandals**  of  Teapot  Dome 
and  the  "ffreat  land  frauds,*'  At  Stake  In  the  fight  to  eliminate  the  provision: 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  public  subsidies,  tl>e  course  of  much  future 
developnient  in  California  and  the  perpetuation  of  concentrated  political 
power  that  goes  with  laud  aiul  water  monopoly.  - 

Reagan  has  called  the  provision  "archaic,"  asked  for  revision  in  "the  public 
interest"  and  appointed  a  task  force  to  make  recommendation.s  within  90 
days. 

Members  are  distinguished,  his  news  release  asserts^  by  their  "intimate 
knowledge  and  substantial  experience"  with  the  problems.  The  lioji^nt;  the  com- 
mittee  is  heavily  freighted  with  the  same  land-holdinj^  interest  (chairman: 
Burnham  Enerson,  water  ivttorney  for  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.)  who  have 
fought  for  decades  to  abolish  the  ceiling  and  open  the  floodgates  Ito  subsidized 
Water.  ■    \  ■  '  ■  .  • .  '  . 

Griven  the  governor*s  niandate  and,  the  make  up  Of  the  committee,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  what  it  will  recomniej^i^l;  d 
•  The  practical  purpose  and  effect  6Whe  160-acre  law  are  often  misunflerstood 
by  .the  public,  Jtjs  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  public' subsidy  that  an 
individual  landowner  may  lawfully  receive  (about  $160,000)  and  a  man  and 
Wife  (about  $320,0000 

Have.mbrtern"  conditions  nia^de  public  subsidies  of  $160,000  and  $320,000  un-' 
reasonable,  and  consequently  "archaic?*'  What  should  the -ceiling  be?  Should 
the  sky  be  the  lim}t?  The  urge  to  remove  subsidy  ceilings  of  thi.H  magnitircje 
makes  ^attacks  iipon  the  160-acre  limitations  by  landholders  with  50,000  to 
15(]F;O0tf  acres  readily  understandable,  but,  from  any  public  point  of  view, 
hardly  justiQabl6i 


I  Invite  the  attention  not  only  of  Californians  to  this  question*  but  of 
.  people  in  all  parts  <jf  the  nation;  whose  money  is  being  misused  in  the  West, 
whose  sons  ate  being  confronted  in  the  West  with  opportunity  diminished 
below  the  intention  of  the  law  and  whose  solemn  /  statutes  are  being  twisted 
like  pliant  rubber  hose  from,  their  true  purposes  undor  the  pressure  upon 
public  officials  from  powerful  western  interests. : 

The  truth  is  the  first  casualty  in  the  usual  public  discussion  of  the  160- 
acre  law  and  California's  water  development  So  let  us  begin  by  speaking  of 
truth  and  of  its  concealment,  for  the  nekt  step  nfter  evAsion  of  the  truth  is 
evasion  of  the  law*  T 

The  truth  about  the  160-acre  law  can  be  discovered  easily.  It. can  be  read  in 
th6  text  of  the  law  itself  as  enacted  by  Congress,  It  can  be  read  in  a  penetrat- 
ing analysis  by  a  faithful  and  conlijetent  administrator  of  the  law,  former 
^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes.  It  can  be  read  in  authoritative  words 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  interpreting  the  law. 

The  statute  says  simply,  that  "No  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in 
private  ownership  shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one 
landowner." 

Ickes,  secretary  of  the  interior  under  President  Franklin  Delano  Koosevelt, 
said  that  '^Xt  is  the  age  old  battle  over  who  is  to  cash  in  on  the  unearned 
incremient  in  land  values  created  by  a  public  investment."  ('Ickes  to  i'rahk 
Clarvoe,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  News,  Oct.  31, 1045) 

•  The  Supreme  Court  spells  out  the  functions  of  the  160-acre  limitation  un- 
mistakably t  "ThatbenefitH  may  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  individuals.  The  limitation  insures  that^^this 
enormous  expenditure  will  not  go  in  disproportionate  share  to  a  .  few  individ- 
uals with  large  land-holdings:  Moreover^  it  prevents  the  use  of  the  federal 
reclamation  service  for  speculative'  puriJfflS&l."  .  .  "irrigation  ...  *  without  in-, 
terest  charge  is  a  subsidy,  the  cost  otPrhich  will  never  be  recovered  in  ftilb" 

The  function  of  the  100-acre  limitation,  then,  is  to  assure  that  the  people's 
money  ahxl  the  l)e6ple*s  water  are  used  to  create  opportunity  for  the  many,  by 
preventing  the  few  from  monopolizing  the  subsidies*  th(p  water,  and  the.  Incre- 
mental land  values  created  on  reclamation  projects  by  public  appropriations. 
I  refer  .specifically  to  reclamation  projects  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  in  south- 
ern California  under  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act  and  northward  in  the  San 
iToaanin  and  Sacramento  Valleys  in  the  Central  Valley  project. 

Here  are  the  clues,  in  acres  and  dollars,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stakes  and 
power  of  motivation  for  the  AVestern  forces  to  evade  the  reclamation  law. 
About  200.000  acres,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  irrigated  lands  in  Imperial  Valley, 
receive  California  Kiver  water  in  evasion  of  the  la\i\ 

,  In  the  San  .Toaquin' valh^y,  30' large  landliolders  have  been  identified  as 
owners  of  thr<y ^quarters  of  a  million  of  acres  of  irrigable  land,  averaging 
22,000  acres  apiece.  At  Westlands,  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
owners  of  400,000  acre.s— an  area  about  half  the  size  of  Rhode  Island— are  on 
the  eve  of  receiving  illegal  water  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Southern 
Pacific  alone  holds  120,000  acres  here. 

There,  at  Westlands,  the  national  treasury  is  pouring  a  half  billion  dollars 
onto  a  half  million  acres,  with  assessed  value  of  only  $26  million,  and  present 
population  of  only  25.000  persons.  Unless  their  owners  qualify  their  lands 
under  the  160-acre  limitation,  three-quarters  of  the  half  miUion  acres  are 
legally  disqualified  from  receiving  benefits  in  the  form  of  public  money  and 
public  water.. 

To  recapitulate,  the  plain  truth  is:  (1)  reclamation  heavily  subsidizes 
private  landowners;  (2)  the  160-acre  limitation,  properly  enforced;  prevents 
water  monopoly,  places  a  liberal  ceiling  on  individual  receipt  of  public  sub^ 
sidles  and  controls  distribution  of  unearned  increment  in  land  Values— all  to 
protect  the  many  from  the  few;  (3)  the  160-acre  limitation,  applying  to 
ownership  rather  than  to  scale  of  operations,  does  not  stand  as  a  barriar  to 
efiiciency  as  embodied  in  mass  production  methods  and  use  of  machinery  on  a 
large  scale. 

These  are  truths.  They  expose  untruths  which  underly  evasion  of  law  and 
the  campaign  to  remove  the  160-acre  limitation. 

What  are  the  techniques  of  law;  evasion?  They  are  as  numerous  arfd  inge- 
nious as  representatives  of  large  landholdings  and  unsympathetic  administra- 
tors can  conjure  up/ A  few  examples: 
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Ignore  the  legal  prohibition  of  delivery  of  water  to  an  individual  for  mor6 
than  160  acres,  and  substitute  delivery  of  water  to  a  district,  instead,  allowing 
the  district  to  distribute  the  water  as  it* pleases.  . 

Ignore  the  legal  requirement  of  agreements  from  owners  of  excess  lands 
prior  to  letting  contracts  for  construction  and,  instead,  construct  the  project 
first,  leaving  excess-land  owners  unlimited  time  thereafter  to  volunteer,  or  not 
to  volunteer,  to  dispose  of  their  excess  lands.  ,       .  ^ 

♦  Create  an  outright  Action.  The  truth  is  that  the  law  applies  to  all  project 
water,  whether  at  reaches  land  by  canal  on  the  surface  or  by  -  underground 
reservoir\|?he  tactic  is  to  simply  ignore  the  law  if  the  water  reAches  the  land 
via  the  unYerground,  an  escape  liatch  used  since  1937. 

OppositiKn  to  the  excess  land  law  moves  in  two  mfin  directions,'^ attack  on 
the  law  itfelf  and  pressure  on  administrators  to  weaken  enforcement  The 
former  tactic  is  preferred,  for  congressional  exemptions  are  final,  if  they  can 
be  won.  However,  the  effort  to  obtain  outright  exemptions  is  likely  to  i^rouse 
popular  and  effective  resistance  in  Congress,  But,  of  the  alternative,  a  spokes- 
man for  large  landholdings  candidly  explained  to  Congress  that  in  some  cases 
itonenforcement  "would  not  be  a  safe  solution  .  .  .  landowners  could  not,  rely  on 
continued  future  iionenforcement*'  The  tWin  catnpaigns  against  the  law  and 
its  administration  have  proceeded  simultaneously  with  fiuctuating  intensity. 
Gov*  Reagan  now  breathes  life  into  the  first  „ 

We  Stand  face  to  face  with  the  end  of  the  recliamatlon  era.  Reclamation 
began  as  a  great  measute  of  conseryatioiJr  Initiated  under  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  planning  and  assisting  th^  development  of  western  waters  to  create 
opportunity  for  the  many.  ,  xi.  i 

As  now  administered,  however,  the  program  is,  no  longer  reclamation.  It  is 
twisted  into  a  program  to  bring  huge  subsidies,  vast -unearned  Increments  and 
monopoly  of  water  to  the  few,  We  are  not  only  "giving  away'*  to  a  very^few 
the  water  that  belongs  to  all  the  people)  we  are  spending  liuge  sums  of  the 
public's  money;  a  large  portion  of  which  never  is  returned  to  the  treasury,  to 
make  sure  that  the  few  actually  receive  tli6se  waters  that  belong  to  the  many. 

Instead  of  gratitude  for  this  largess,  the  law  Is  attacked  as  ^outmoded,'  and 
unfair  by  those  whom  the  law  sought  to  bring  under  its  control,  h\\t  who  now 
virtually  control  the  manner  of  its  administration  on  the  greatest  of  ^  the 
reclamation  projects.  Since  Congress  and  the^iprome  pourt  have  sustained 
the  law,  the  pressures  are  heavy  upon  tnteMstrators  to  provide  the  exemp- 
tion  that  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  government  have  dcniedr^ 

The' plain  fact  is  that  the  real  orientation  of  the  lOO-aCre  li^Jltation  from 
1902  to  this  very  day*  is  and  always  has  been  toward  the  future,  not  the  past 
The  future  that  impends  in  California  is  a  future  without  open  spaces  in  its 
valleys,  without  greenhelts,  with  its  most  productive  agricultural  ' lands  over- 
whelmed by  ever^spreading  urban  slurb  and  sprawl,  prospectively,  from  San 
Diego  to  Mt  Shasta.  Measui*es  initiated  by  the  State,  although  commendable 
In  purpose,  are  limited  in  possible  elTectlvenesSr  and  could  be  greatly  aug- 
mented by  «  program  of  government  purchase  of  excess  lands. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  AFL-CIO,  there  are  000,000  acros  today  in. 
California  that  are^excess"  and  not  In  conformity  with  the  requisites  of  the 
160-acre  limitation,  ,        .     *  i 

Government  purchase  of  these  excess  acres  would  be  a  long  step  toward 
assuring  conservation  of  natural  beauty  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  plains  of 
California  and  the  West.  The  West  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  federal 
government  live  up  to  its  responsibilities  under  reclamation  law  for  the  qual- 
ity of  its  future. 

tl'^rom  tlip  Bny  (JuarOlan,  San  Frniiclsco,  €nU£.»  Jum*  $50. 1007] 

XV  RKAtKVN  Is  SKiuOUfi  .  .  . 

A.  Alan  Post,  state  legislative  analyst,  wrote  cautiously  In  examining  Oov. 
Reagan's  1906-67  budget,  but  liis  meaning  was  unmistakably  clear..  • 
.  The  State  Water  Project,  he  said,  is  ''Increasingly  monopolizing  the  state  s 
bonding  capacity/*  More -.  future  water  bond  sales  "may  increasingly  intrude 
on  the  sale  of  other  general  obligation  bonds  of  the  state.''  Still  more:  'To  the 
extent  that  this  occurs  .  *  .  the  eifect  will  be  either  higher  interest  rati^^  f or- 
al 1  state  bon4s,  whether  water  bonds  or  school  bonds,  greater  finanding  of  , 
other  programs  from  increased  taxes,  or  tlie  curtailment  -^f  expeudltures  In 
either ^he  water  program  or  other  programs." 
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What  does  this  mean?  This  means,  as  Prof.  Paul  Taylor  makes  plain  in  his 
demolition  job  on  the  water  plan  on  the  opposite  page,  that  the  pedlple  of  the 
State  of  California  are  further  subsidizing  the  public  movement  of  public  water 
to  enrich  a  handful  of  hug§  private  landowners,  mostly  In  Southern  Califor- 
nia/The,  ultimate  <*o.st :  billions  of  dollars.  It  Is  almost  that  simple. 

Reagan,  faced  with  Post's  financial  alternatives,  is  spelling  out  his  pref er- 
erei^ce  in  letters  of  06  paint  Tempo  Bold,  First:  He  intends  to  curtail  expendi- 
tures for  "other"  programs,  beginning*  with  education  and  mental  health. 
Second :  he  Intends  "greater  financing  of  other  programs  from  increased  taxes'*— 
In  the  case  of  education  (perhaps  from  lilgher  student  fultlon  fees) ;  in  the 
case  of  BARTD  (perhaps  from  higher  bridge  tolls  charged  to  motorists.) 

Third,  he  has  no  intention  of  applying  the  same  budget-chopping  standards 
to  the  financing  of  the  water  project  that  he  does  to  everything  else.  Rather: 
He  Intends  to  spend  $100  million  more  on  the  project  in  1967-68  than  did  his 
predecessor.  Gov.  Brown,  In  his  last  fiscal  year  In  offlce.v:^his  will  bring  the 
state'^roject  expenditures  to  a  grand  total  of  $370  %miqn  a  year—almost 
three  TRnes  the  annual  expenditures  projected  In  1960  by  the  project's  feasN 
bll  I  ty  report. 

Reagan's  silence  on  the  state's  massive  contribution  to  the  project  contrasts 
sharply  with  his  eloquence  on  austerity  for  everybody  else.  To  cut  education, 
mental  health  and  other  humanitarian  programs  while  raising  the  ante  to  keep 
this  special  Interest  project  moying^thls  more  than  anything  Illuminates  the 
shallow  base  of  Reagan's  Creative  Society. 
'  More:  this  isn't  even  good  business.  For,  as. Taylor  polnts  out,  the  whole  pro- 
ject easily  could  be  returned  to  the  federal  government  where  it  belongs.  This 
would  free  CnHfornla  of  horrendous  expense  and  it  would  help  insure  that 
monopoly  and  siieeiUatlon  would  be  cofitrolled  by  federal  reclamation  law  on 
land  benefitting  from  federally  developed  water. 

'^Thls  alleged  state  project."  S^a.  Wayne  Morse  once  said,  "is  merely  a  > 
vision  created  In  the  hope  tliat  It-ican  somehow  transforin  everybody's  water  ta 
water  reserved  only  for  a  few  people."  This  is  the  point  of  the  project:  "every- 
bodyis  water/'  moved  at  "everybody's"  huge  expense,  for  the  luxury  of  a  "few 
people."  . '  *  ■ 

If  Reagan  Is  serious' about  economy,  this  Is  where  he  can  sta^rt. 


.  [From  the  Bay  Gunr(lInI^  Snu  l^VunclHco,  i'AUf. /Juno  20, 1907] 
THieriNCBEDIBLB  WATER  PROJffiCT— YOXJ  PaT  FOR  THE  GrBED  Or  ClANf 

.^^^  Lanbowneks 

^'^Bf?'^'*^^^  guardian  inquiry  I.NTO  THK  tlNFOLDINQ  DRAMA  OT  WATER 

.  '    -  (By  Paul  Taylor) 

Popular  eiforts  to  move  water  In  vast  auantltles,  like  building  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  pfovlde  some  of  the  west's  historic  dramas.  Moisture  comes  to 
the  western  earth  unevenly  In  quantity,  and  inconveniently  in  time,  ' 

So  the  problem  for  tecjinology  Is  to  move  water  from  where  it  falls  at  the 
wronp"  places  and  at  the  "wrong"  seasons  to  lands  elsewhere  that  can  be 
majae  productive  when  It  comes  at  the  "rlght'^  places  and  the  "right"  seasons. 

The  problem  for  public  policy.  In  woras  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  to  Insure 
that  popular  water-moving  efforts  bring  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  Individuals,;;, 

'Bie  California  State  \Vater  Project  has  now  become  the  most  important 
anq  controversial  act  In  this  continuing  drama  of  water.  It  seems  fitting, 
therefore,  to  use  dramatic  form  to  present  this  account' 

  _  3PB0U?Q  _     .  „ -^^^^ 

The  cost  Ojf  huge  dams,  and  canals  running  hundreds  of  inlles,  always  has 
l)een  far  bt?yond  the  ability  of  Immediate  landowning  beneficiaries  to  pay.  They 
always  have  needed  public  subsidies  and  lots  of  them.  Everybody  in  the  West 
knew  this  at  leastJas  long  ago  as  1002.  - 

Western  citizens  and  their  representatives  in  Congress--<3allfornian8  prom- 
inent among  them— uUl ted  at  that  time  in  appeals  to  Congress  to  bear  finan- 
cial water-moving  burdens  too  heavy  for  landowners  and  even  for  states. 
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The  07th  Congress  responded;  **yes,  under  suitable  legal  controls  over  prl- 
-vate  indnopoly  and  speculation  in  the  benefits  from  Federal  appropriatiojis, 
we  will  open  tli^  doors  of  the  Federal  Treasury.** 

The  100-acre  Reciamatlon  liUW  insured  this  principle  of  control  by  limiting 
the  use  of  federaiiy  developed  water  to  no  more  than  160  acres,  per  owner  and 
320  acres  .per  man  and  wife  in  California.  The  practical  purpose  was  to  place  a", 
ceiling  on  the  amount  .of  public  subsidy  an  individual  landowner  could  law- 
fully receive  (?iow  about  $1,000  an  acre,) 

Later,  when  recinmatiou  projects  generated  hydroelectric  power,  Congress 
added  a  public  power  preference  clause  of  lower  power  rates  to  consumers. 
Thus:  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  *'under  reclamation  law**  combined  open- 
handed  financial  largess  to  private  beneficiaries  with  stringent  public  controls 
over  monopoly  and  speculation.  * 

The  objective  of  the  present  drive  against  the  160-acre  provision  is  simple: 
to  destroy  public  controls,  but  to  retain  the  largess. 

■  California  reafiirmed  30  years  later  the  1902  decision  pointing  to  thie  desir- 
Jibility  of  federal,  instead  of  state/financing  for  Avatet-moving  programs  be- 
cause of  the  slaters  financial  incapacity  to  subsidize  programs  on  this  scale.  In 
1933,  California  voters  approved  a  $170  minion  water  bond  jssue,  .but  invited 
federal  aid  at  the  same  time. 

The  Legislature  followed  with, an  appeal  to  Congress  to  nuthorisse  federal 
construction  of  the  Cent raV  Valley  Project  "in  accordance  with  reclamation 
laV/* 

California  thus  got  a  $V/j  billion  federal  project,  witii  two  crucial  condi- 
tions: (1)  federal,  not  state  money,  paid  for  the  project  and  (2)  reclama- 
tion law  protected  thepul)lic  against  monopoly  and  speculation. 

There  were  early  fenrs  that  California's  iar^e  landholders  might  be  imwill- 
ing  to  accept  reclamation  l)et»efits  if  forced  to  comply  with  the  100-acre  law. 
They  were  put  to  rest  by  1905. 

"For  California,'*  hou.se  organ  of  the  **booster'*  group  of  the  day,  carried 
this  statement  f  roin  a  civil' engineer : 

"Already  owners  of  more  than  70  iuige  ^tracts  of  land  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  subdivide  their  lands  for  the  benefit  of  intending  settlers.  This 
shows  which  way  the  wind  blows  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
when  the  government  is  ready  to  go  ahead  our  Patriotic  landed  proprietors 
will  be  willing  and  ready  to  cooperate.*'  ■ 

In  confirmation,  landowners  at  Orland  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  soon  ac- 
cepted a  40-acre  limitation  to  help  bring  the  first  federal  reclamation  project 
into  California. 

A  generation  later,  "the  wind"  had  changed;  In  1944,  hitherto  conceiilcd 
hostility  of  the  lahdowners  surfaced  and  a  wide  "array  of  tactics  was  tuiveilgd 
to  remove  the  160-aere  provision. 

These  tactics  were  products  lnf  what  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
t^dall  now  calls  "careful  planning/'  One  showed  the  willingness,  of  landowners 
to  siiiffc  the  heavy  financial  burdens  of  recianmtion  back  to  the  state.  Said 
Business  Week  of  May  13»  19.14  J 

"A  proposal  said  to  have  originated  among  the  big  landowners  of  Fresno 
County  .  ,  .  for  tfte  State  of  California  to  take  over  the  Central  Valley  Project, 
paying  the  entire  bill  .    .  This  .  *  .  would  side-step  the  100-acre  limitation.** 

However,  outright  stat^purchase  of  CVP  was  too  costly  to  be  politically 
possible.  Besides:  SecretJ^P^  of  the  Interior  Harold  .L.  Ickes  indicated  that 
the  federal  ICO-acre  law  would  be  ineluited  in  any*  contract  of  sale  to  the  state. 

Thereupon,  after  more  "careltif  planning,**  the  large  iaud-owners  came  up 
with  a  "compromise**  tactic  in  the  early  1950s.  The  tactic:  to  impose  upon  the 
state  iis  much,  but  preferably  nob  more,  financial  burden  than  migiit  he. 
necessary  to  free  most  of  the  !)ig  landowners  front  I^eclanjaton  Law. 

The  name  of  tlie  "compromise**  tactic ;  the  State  Water  Project  • 

•    •  "  •    •  .    '  .  . 


^SCKNbVI.  1 058-1  IHIO—WASniNOTOX 

The  State  Water  Project  was  revealed  to  Congress  in  1958  by  California*8 
official  spokesmen.  In  explanation,  tliey  said  tliey  wanted  two  things  from 
Congress:  first,  federal  assumption  of  the  burden  of  a  half-l)iliion  dollar  addi-* 
tion  to  CVP  at  San  Luis  (Wcsthinds) ;  and  second,  permission  for  the  Incip- 
ient State  Water  Project  to  use  "joint**  reservoir,  canal  and  pumping  facilities 
free  from  tiie  IGO-acre  law. 
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In  Wftfihlngton,  thin  gave  Immediate  Incentive  to  California  spokesmen  tq  / 
j»axlmize  the  financial  burden^  the  State  was  about  to  lift  from  the  shoulders  V 
of  Congress.  Latet,  the  incentive  would  be  reversed— tliat  Is,  to  minimize  * 
the  burden  being  Imposed  upon  the  people  at  home* 

Sen.  Thomas  IL  Kucliel  flatly  told  the  Senate  on  Aug.  15,  1958,  that  'The 
State  Project  will  cost  the  people  of  California  $11  billion  when  completed." 
Naturally,  this  was  good  nem  to  Congress  to  hear  that  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia were  ready  to  transfer  so  heavy  a  financial  burden  from  the  nation's  bacjfc 
to  their  own. 

In  this  spirit,  Sen.  Arthur  V.  Watklns  df  Utah  rose  **to  congratulate  the 
State  of  California  and  California's  representatives  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Knowland  and  Senator  Kucliel,  on  tlie  fftct  that  the  great  State  of  California 
will  build  the  inroject,  and  a  still  greater  project  which  will  cost  In  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  $11  billion,  and  do  it  on  its  own."^  t 

In  Washington,  there  could  be  no  mistake  nor  misunderstanding.  Less  than 
a  year  later,  Kuehel  said  the  cost  would  be  "nearly  $155  hlllloh."  Sen.  Clair 
Engle,  who  had  replaced  Kuowjand,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Kuchel.  ' 
The  **ultlmate  cost  of  the  state  water  plan  Is  presently  estimated  at  $11  bil- 
lion," sald  Kngle.  '*Tho  Federal  San  Luis  Unit  of  the  Central  Valley  Project 
Is  but  a  small  part  of  a  tremendous  self-help  prograpi  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia." ^ 

Gov,  Brown  joined  in  testifying  to  tlie  weight  o'f  the  financial  load  hd^  be- 
lieved the  people  of  California  were  prepared  to  assume.  The  "state  itself/'  % 
he  told  Congress  on  March  10,  1959,  **i8  launching  an  unprecedented  water 
development  program  of  its  own.  We  know  that  we  cannot  and  sliould  not 
,dei>end  entirely  on  the  federal  government.  1  hope  and  exiKJCt  that  the  State 
of  California  will  commit  Itself  to  invest  more  than  $11  billion  In  the  next  25 
years  over  and  above  the  Federal  program  to  Insure  ndequate  statewide  water 
development."  *  ? 

SCENE  2,  lOOO-tO«7--OALIFORNlA  r 

lilttle  news  of  these  public  proffers  of  the  lavish  generosity  of  the  people  of 
the  State  trickled  back  to  California  from  Washington  except,  perhaps, 
through  the  Congressional  Record. 

When  the  water  bond  issue  surfaced  In  November,  1900,  the  price  tag  on  the 
State  Water  Project  "compromise"  was,  not  $11  billion,  but  only  $1.75  billion, 
or  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  figure  quoted  only  the  year  before  by  Kuchel, 
Englfr  and  Brown. 

The  state  ntn^ds  water,  the  voters  were  told,  and  they  approved  the  plan  by 
a  sllin  margin.  Construction  started,  notably  on  the  Feather  River  at  Oroville 
Dam,  and  the  state  began  to  shoulder  Its  assigned  financial  burden. 

The  .first  financial  returns  are  now  coming  in.  Gov.  Reagan's  Water  Re- 
sources  Task  Force  warned  In  May:  "from  the  standpoint  of  ishort-range  finan- 
cing" the  "next  three  to  five  years  are  the  critical  ones;"  that  "authorized  ^  > 
funding  could  be  exhausted  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1070,"  and  that 
♦*there  Is  a  short-term  deficiency  of  up  to  $300  million,  and  a  long-term  defi- 
ciency of  up  to  $000  million."      (  ,  "  / 

Meanwhile,  Reagan  attacks  as  too  high  the  budgets  of  education  and  mental 
health  programs.  lie  has  yet  to  level  similar  attacks  against  the  State  Water 
Project  . 

Under  thesi»  financial  strains,  some  division  of  interest  and  opinion  within 
the  state  Is  ajuiearlng.  "If  a  bond  Issue  is  Indeed  sought  for  bailing  out  the 
water  plan,"  stated  a  recent  San  Francisco  Chronicle  editorial,  "In  all  equity 
It  should  be  a  bond  Issue  voted  ^not  by  the  State  at  large,  but  by  a  special 
Southern  California  water  district,  composed  of  farm  lands  and  conmiunlties 
that  win  benefit  from  the  transported  water,  together  with  the  vast  acreages 

'4hat-yoal  ootato -speetitetorgHM?<^^^        '  ■  — 
rich  themselves  by." 

Th(»  Governor's  Water  Resources  Task  Force  says  nothing  about  the  prin- 
cipal pressures  that  burden  the  state  with  a  State  Water  project— land-own- 
ing pressures  to  circumvent  the  acreage  limitation  and  public  power  prefer-  * 
ence  policies  of  Reclamation  law.  The  task  force  says  nothing  about  the  $11 
billion  cost  estimates  made  by  Kuchel.  Kngle  and  Brown. 

Instead,  it  favors  turning  a  few  units  of  the  State  Water  Project  here  and 
thert^  back  to  the  federal  CVP— -to  save  the -state  some  money.  But  it  says 
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nothing  about  the  obvloua  financial  solutjton  tot  the  state;  to  bring  into  Cali- 
fornia the  t^uge  federal  interest-free  subsidies  by  returning  the  entire  State 
Water  Project  to  federal  reclamation,  with  this  transfer  would  come  the  mo- 
uopoly  fend  speculation  protection  of  the  160-acre  provision. 

Ignoring  these  *'gut"  issues  of  finance  and  policy,  the  taslc  force  offers  sooth- 
ing rgassurauces  that  "the  State  Water  iProJect  is  eminently  sound  in  engl- 
neering^nd  concept"  It  recognizes  Beagau's  budget-cutting  by  appealing  for  . 
''economies  wherever  possible,  no  matter  how  small  and  insignificant  e^ch  one  . 
may  appear  to  be." 

Reagan's  state  treaisurer.  Ivy  Baker  Priest,  immediately  Jarred  the  placid 
mood  In  which  the  task  force  closed  its  report  The  State  W^ter  Project,  she 
reported,  already  is  imposing  on  the  people  of  Calirbnlia  an  annual  Interest 
carrying  charge  approaching  $28  million.  This  total  will  rise  to  about  $65 
million  a  year  when  the  balance  of  the  $1.75  blUlon  water  bond  issue  Is  sold. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Hapid  Transit 
and  the  Southern  California  Metropolitan  Water  Districts  soon  may  be  obliged, 
because  of  the  enormously  expensive  water  bonds,  to  pay  bigher  interest  rates 
oh  ihelr  own  fresh  bond  Issues.  For  much  the  same  reason,  each  motorist 
crossing  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge  may  be  paying  an  extra  dime  each 
time  he  passies  through  the  toll  gate. 

KPILpO  •  •  . 

The  State  Water  Project,  then,  is  seen  as  a  ''compromise**  tactic  that  enables 
giant  landowners  to  circumvent  the  federal  IGO-acre  Beclamation  LaWt  keep 
their  vast  holdings  intact  and  force  California  taxpayers  to  pick  up  the  tab  of 
bringing  public  water  to  their  lands  for  their  private  development  purposes. 
As  such,  this  "compromise"  must  run  a  long  gauntlet  of  questions.  Among 
them;  - 

When  Kuchel  follows  task  force  recommendations  and  tries  in  Washington: 
to  save  the  state  money  by  handing  back  a  few  water  projects  units  to  fed- 
eral reclamation,  will  Congress  remember  his  promises  that  things  would  work 
the  other  way — that  the  water  project  would  relieve  the  federal  government  of 
a  $11  billion  liability?  '  - 

Will  Congress  accept  without  question  his  attempts,  already  started,  to  re- 
turn from  the  state  to  the  Federal  government  Black  Butte,  New  Hogan,  a  $94 
million  peripheral  canal*  and  "such  sums  as  biay  be  necessary  to  carry  out" 
construction  of  the  San  Felli>e  division  of  OVP? 

WUl  Congress  note  that  Kuchel  proposes  to  do  this,  in  S.  1111,  with  an 
exemption  from  the  lOO-acre  law  for  ground  water?  . 

How  much  additional  financial  burden  Is^  it  worth  to  the  people  of  California 
(If  anything),  or  indeed  to  the  people  of  the  US.  (if  anything),  to  help  large 
landowners  to  circumvent  the  160-acre  law?  To.  help,  say,  the  Southern  Pacific 
Bailroad  with  120,000  acres  alowre  in  the  Westlands  Water  District? 

The  public  Is  entljtled  to  "cai&ful  planning"  in  its  own  interest,  and  In  the 
open,  To  whom,  among  its  ofllelUl-iipokesmen  or  appointed  task  forces,  can  the 
people  of  California  turn  to  learn  the  financial  burdens^  and  policy  manipula- 
tions surrounding  the  State  Water  project? 


[From  the  Bay  GuariUnn,  Saa  Francisco.  Calif.,  Aug.  10»  1067] 
Arid  Westlands-— The:  Wateb  Soa^dai. 
(By  Paul  ^Taylor) 

Of  the  countless  episodes  in  the  chronicle  of  th&>  West  as  "The  Plundered 
Province,"  there  are -few  to  match  in  etfectand  extent  the  giveyva^of  Dall-^ 
llonsTTirnoTbllHmiC^^  wgf!h"bT"ipu]5nFlv^^  oTTancT- 

owners  in  a.  huge  sectloft  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  . 
The  name  Westlands  may  someday  be  to  water  what  Teapot  Dome  was  to  oIL 
Westlands  Is  the  name  o^  ft  water  district  covering  a  vast  500,000-acre 
clnink  of  semi-arid  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sau  Joaquin  Valley.  The  dis- 
trict, stretching  from  Los  Banos  to  Kettlemftn  City,  has  only  22,500  persons 
in  an  area  about  two-thlrds  the  sl^e  of  Bhode  Island.  Landowners, '240  of  them, 
are  huge— for  example,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  owns  120,000.' acres  or 
187  square  miles*     •  *  " 
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For  25  yetrs,  landowttera  here  liave  mined  water  from  their  underground 
reserrolrs  as  miners  once  mined  gold.  So  exhaustively  have  their  pumps 
sucked  up  water  that  the  land  surface  Is  sinking  about  a  foot  a  year  and  the 
underground*  reservoir  is  badly  depleted  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  sinking 
land  Jeopardizes  'th6  canals,  now  being  bUilt,  that  are  needed  to  bring  water  to 
check  further  land  damage. 

.  Ml  this  is  changing.  Reclamation  is  coming  and  with  it  the  inevitable 
components  of  urbanizatiftp':  more  intensive  farming,  new  towns  and  cities, 
more  people,  soaring  land  prices^  gargantuan  profits  to  those  who  own  land. 

Reclanyition  means  the  public  subsidy  of  moving  water  to  private  lands.  At 
Westlands,  this  subsidy  amounts  to  about  $1,000  an  acre  (money  the  landown- 
ers never  repay)  and  an  ultimate  public  investment  of  $500  million  in  an 
area  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  only  $26  mIilIon» 

This  subsidy  underscores  a  question  that  persistently  dogs)  the  efforts  of 
•Western  landowners  when  they  seek  to  gain  &stern  and  Southern  support  to 
Invest  fedetal  funds  in  western  reclamation. 

The  que$tIon  t  Who  reaps  the  benefits?  The  answer:  The  private  landowners. 
•Here's  the  background:  At  the  beginning  of  reclamation  in  1902,  Congressman 
George  W\  Ray  of  New  York  warned : 

"Behind  this  scheme,  egging  it  on,  encouraging  it,  (are)  the  great  railroad 
interests  of  the  West,  who  own  millions  of  acres  of  these  arid  lands,  now 
worthless,  and  the  very  moment  that  we,  at  the  public  expense  .  .  .  construct 
these  Irtlgatjion  works  and  reservoirs,  you  will  find  multiplied  by  10,  and  in 
some  Instances  by  20,  the  value  of  now  worthless  land  owned  by  those  rail- 
road companies.  .  -      .  ^ 

To  quiet  t4*ese  fears  of  water  and  land  monopoly  and  uncontrolled  specula- 
tion, westerners  inserted  a  provision  in  the  reclamation  bijl  that  no  Individual 
landowner  can  receive  water  for  more  thaji  160  acres.  With  this  In  the  bill,  the 
West'«  spokesmen  assured  Congress  that  reclamation  Would  bring  about  the 
"breaking  up  of  any  large  land  holdings  which  might  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  government  works." 

In  simple  words.  President  Theordore  Roosevelt  explained  that  "every  dollar 
is  spent  to  build  up  the  small  man  of  the  West  and  prevent  the  big  man, 
Bast  or  West,  coming  in  and  monopolizing  water  and  land- 

Roscoe  Pound,  a  .  great  dean  of  the  Harvard  University  Law  School,  once 
said  that  "the  life  of  the  law  is  in  its  enforcement."  The  160-acre  law  is  still  in 
full  vigor  -on  the  books,  but  its  administrators  have  reduced  ii  to  a  dead  letter. 

For  the  fact  is  that  about  three  fourths  of  the  WestlandJl^  district-— that's 
•400,000  acres,  or  600  square  miles,  owned  by  240  individuals—is  legally  inelig- 
ible to  receive  the  massive  benefits  flowing  from  reclamation.  And  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  who  carries  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  law  as  secretary*  of  the 
Interior,  hasn't  asked  the  landowners  to  comply  with  the  law  before  they  get 
water.  - 

The  project  is  designed  to  bring  water  to  the  landowners  by  two  routes;  (1) 
by  canal: on  the  surface;  (2)  by  raising  the  water  level  in  the  landowners' 
weH«  through  a  combination  of  percolation  from  the  surface  delivery,  and  by 
reduction  of  the  overdraft.  The  fewer  the  pumi)ers  (to  explain  the  last 
phrase),  th^  higher  the  water  table  for  those  who  continue  to.  pump  water 
from  the  ground.  "  . 

The  first  dodge:  the  public  pays  for  both  surface  and  gr^f'iKj^te, improve- 
ment; but  the  excess  land  owner  (who  ovras  more  than  ido  aoJpfr  ciin  escape 
the  law  and  keep  his  holdings  intact  if  he  can  get  enough  wafer  underground. 

The  second  dodge;  Interior  sweeps  tender  the  rug  the  1914  statute  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  obtain  compliance  vvith  the  law  fronj  excess  lands 
owners  "before  any  contract  is  let  or  work  begun."  This  destroys  enforcement 
.  (Tp  cover  this  •wholesale  frustration  of  the  law  at  Westlands,  Interior  pre- 
fers To  ignore  the  1914  statute  and  diick  behind  a  1926  statttte  holding  that 
excess  lands  la  non-cOmpliance  shall  "not  "receive  water."  Thus:  the  phrase 
"receiVe^-watcr^is-narrowiy-^tcrprctedhttr^ 
crs  getting  ground  water  are  permitted  to  escape  enforcement 

(However,  as  the  department's  own  solicitor  ifaade  abundantly  clear  in  a 
1901  legal  opinion*  this  amounts  to  a  distinction  without  a  dllference  and  per- 
mits "po  cover"  at  all.  "As  the  excess  land  provisions,  have  evolved  from  1002 
to  ihc  present.  .  .  ,"  Solicitor  Frank  J.  Barry  wrote,  "Congress  has  sought  not 
to  weaken  but  to  stren^theft ;  not  to  open  loopholes  but  to  close  them  j  not  to 
encourage  speculation'but  to  stop  it.") 


At  Westland«,  UdaU  has  chosen  to  weaken,  not  to  gtrengttien;  to' open 
gaping  loopholea,  not  to  close  them;  to.  encourage  speculation,  not  to  stop  it 

From  the,  beginning,  giant  landowners  have  showa  their  clear  purposer  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  avoid  or  to  dircumvent  the  160-acre  law.  The  owners 
have  welcomed  support  from  administrators  when  they  wei^^  compliant  and 
attacked  them  when  they  \<rere  dedicated  to  "the  law."  This  t?hase,  which  l)e- 
gan  to  unfold  in  the  lOSO's  and  1940*8,  underlies  what  is  before  pur  eyes  In  the 

As  federal  funds  began  to  flow  into  the  Central  Valley  Project  In  19815  and 
Congre8$  placed  the  project  under  reclamation  law  in  193T,  the  drive  promptly 
began  to  remove  the  160-acre  lawr  either  by  congressional>^r  by  administra- 
tive action.  • 

As  early  as  1937,  so  a  spokesman  for  Kern  County  Laijd  testified  to  Con-, 
gress,  landowners  "were  assured  by  offlcialsrof  the  Bureau  of  Kcclamation  that 
♦ .  .  we  count  with  certainty  that  before  the  project  was  completed,  the  acreage 
limitations  would  be  removed.  Until  1944  this  was  the  general  understanding." 

Bureau  officials,  he  claimed,  gave  assurance  on  the  ground,  in  part,  that  en- 
forcement of  the  law  would  be  Impossible  since  much  of  the  project  W0uld  be 
devoted  to  recharging  ground  waters. 

In  1944,  Rtissell  Giffen,  now  head  of  Westlands  Water  District,  re^mpha- 
sized  this  feeling  among  excess-land  owners,  between  1937  and  1944,,  that  the 
1  leo-acre  law  would  not  be  applied  to  them.  "Two  members  of  our  committee 
went  to  Denver  and  talked  with  Mr.  Harper  of  the  Bureau,"  he  testified- 
"It  was  Indicated  to  them  there  that  the  160-acre  provision  was  not  to  be 
taken  seriously."  - 

Thon»  as  If  to  bind  a  bargain,  the  large  landholders  put  up  $26,000  In  match- 
ing  money  for  groundwater  surveys  on  the  west  side  of  t|ie  San  Joaquia  Val- 
ley, apparently  at  the  suggestion  of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials. 

When  bureau  officials  later,  under  orders  from  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  failed  to  support  attacks  upon  the  160-acre  law  In  Congress, 
Giffen  testified:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  Bureau  was  completely  in  bad  faith 
m  taking  the  $25,000,  knowing  that  our  district  could  not  accept  that." 

In  Congress,  Sen.  Sheridan  Downey  and  Rep.  Alfred  J.  Elliott  (from  the 
Kern-Tulare-King9  counties  district)  led  the  attack  on  the  160-acre  law  until 
the  late  1940*s.  By  then,  growing  public  awareness  of  their  special  Interest 
efforts  ended  their  political  careers. 

The  Downey-Elliott  drive  moved  In  two  directions:  (1)  To  seek  congres- 
sional exemption  froip  the  160-acrc  la5v;  (^)  Tlfife  falling,  to  remove  from 
office  those  Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials  who  ;were  supporting  the  law 
before  Congress  and  trying  to  enforce  it  in  the  Central  Valley. 

In  due  course,  a  Downey  "rider"  to  an  annual  appropriation  bill  denied  a 
place  on  the  public  payroll  to  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Michael  W.  Straus 
and  Sacramento  Regional  Director  Richard  L.  Boke— on  the  pretext  they  were 
not  "engineers."  By  this  subterfuge,  they  were  driven  otf  the  payroll  for  seven 
months;  only  the  re-election  of  President  Truman  in  1948  made  possible  their 
reinstatement.  * 

In  1004,  Udall  conceded  mildly  to  Congress  that  over  the  past  86  years,  the 
Executive  Branch  (that  is,  his  department)  had  "on  occasion  exhibited  a 
degree  of  concern  for  the  excess-land  owner  which  may  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  policies  embraced  by  the  excess  land  laws."  Application  of  the 
160-acre  law,  he  added,  has  been  "uneven  and  uncertain"  and  "the  difference 
may  be  the  result  of  sheer  accident  or  careful  planning." 

Are  80  years  of  "careful  planning"  by  large  landholding  interest  now  paying 
off?  Is  official  "good  faith"  In  the  sixties  replacing  the  "bad  faith"  charged 
against  high  Bilreau  of  Reclamation  officials  In  the  1940's  when  they  Supported 
the  160-acre  law? 

At  Westlands,  death  coines  to  the  law  by  calculated  circumvention. 
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^  CIVpm  the  Bay  GtitrdUn.  Stii  yrtuclaco,  Calif,  Sept  SO,  1009] 

IXTTEtS  TO  THIi  KDVXO% 

You  have  a  very  interesting  paper,  but  I  do  wish  you  would  take  another 
look  at  the  California  Water  project.  It  Is  tirue  that  It  would  have  been  much 
cheaper,  if  under  the  Federal  Reclamation  Laws,  the  Federal  Government 
had  built  the  project. 

You  should  know,  however,  that  there  were  many,  many  projects  ahead  of 
the  California  Water  project  and  It  probably  would  have  been  twenty  years 
before  the  Orovllle  Bam  was  built,  I  had  to* make  the  decision  based  upon 
human  lives.  The  floods  of  1055  caused  35  or  40  deaths  and  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property  damage. 

If  we  hadn't  built  the  dam,  there  would  have  been  greater  damages  in 
1004,  1065,  and  106a  •  ' 

Northern  California  needed  flood  control  and  recreation  projects  and  they 
also  needed  additional  water.  Southern  California  needed  more  water  i^nd 
helped  pay  for  the  entire  project 

It  Is  true  that  large  land  owners  would  benefit  from  it,  but  1  saw  no  way  of 
building  the  project  If  we  had  to  flght  the  100  acre  Federal  limitation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  far  more  beneflt«  to  more  people  In  a  l^rge  corpora-  _ 
tlon  that  (liHtribntCB  Its  earnings  rather  than  the  acreage  limitation  which 
benefits  relatively  few  people.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  Is  not  a  small  farm, 
because  tlmo  farms  are  wortii  on  an  average  of  about  $1,000  an4  a,  100  acre 
farm  is  worth  about  $100,000.  This  is  ndt  the  small  farmer  of  the  reclamation* 
days  Of  1002. 

i,When  I  was  governor,  we  ear-marked  the  tideland  funds  fbr  education*  (The 
Keagan  administration,  under  pressure  from  the  ^vater  Interests  of  Bouthem 
California,  repealed  this  statute  and  gave  the  funds  to  the  water  project  This 
was  absolutely  wrong  and  .resulted  in  diminished  education  fpr  the  people 
of  this  state. 

It  is  a  long  story  and  I  don't  think  you  have  It  alL  j 

Edmund  G.  (HAT)  Browk, 

Beverly  mils,  Calif. 

KD1T0R*6  WOTB 

The  Guardian  supported  you  for  governor  In  1006,  a  position  we  feel  Is 
strengthened  with  each  passing  day  of  Gov.  Reagan's  administration*  But  we 
disagree  with  you  on  many  critical  Issues,  notably  your  state  water  project, 
and  Its  descent  toward  ecological  and  financial  disaster. 

You  admit'  federal  construction  would  have  been  **mueh  cheaper,"  but  you 
say  the  state  was  obliged  to  build  Orovllle  Dam  to  halt  repetition  of  the  disas- 
trous floods  in  1955,  Kxactly  the  opposite  view  was  expressed  two  years  be- 
fore you  became  governor  by  Sen.  Kuchel,  a  man  intimately  familiar  with 
prospects  to  get  federal  appropriations  for  construction  In  California.  He  told 
Congress  in  1050:  "I  would  venture  the  guess  that  if  the  Btate  had  not  In- 
dieted  Its  Interest  In  OrovIUo,  we  Would  have  had  long  before  last  year's 
flood  a  federal. dam  at  Oroville."  ' 

SiKKJifieally,  what  flood  control  and  recreation  benefits  does  state  construc- 
tion bring  to  Northern  California  that  would  not  come  from  cheaper  federal 
construction?  (By  the*  way,  did  you  tell  the  people  as  you  told  Congress  In 
1050  that  Calif ornlans  will  put  up  $11  billion  to  build  the  State  project?) 

Already  the  financial  pinch  is  on,  and  only  $2.8  billion  has  been  spent  True, 
you  did  not  slash  education  and  mental  health  as  Gov.  Heagan  Is  doing,  but 
you  inaugurated  the  water  'project  and  the  financial  pressure  on  hhn  to  divert 
funds  to  salvage  it  - 

Your  preference  for  large  corporations  to  distribute  "more  benefits  to  more 
people,"  instead  of  giving  them  direct  benefits  of  owning  their  own  farms 
under  acreage  limitation^  Is  curiously  reminiscent  of  Mellon's  "trickle  down" 
theory.     ■  •  /  ■,.,,^,.,....,.^..„^^^,„      ....  .  ......  . 

How  much  really  trickles  down?  Compare  the  quality  of  life  In  comyiunlte.s 
on  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  with  those  on  the  west  side  ftup- 
Dortcd  by  large  corporate  farming  and  you  will  have  the  answer  in  Ave  mln* 
utes:  not  much  trickles  down.  .  . 
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In  fact,  as  Robert  Jones*  grape  strike  story  makes  plain,  the  coipotate 
<nK>wers  hate  put  together  a  massive  public  relations  attack  to  break  the  grape 
boycott  aud.keep  Chavez's  farm/ workers  from  forming  a  strong  union  and 
.J./    ifetting  their  fair  share  of  these  corporate  benefits  and  earnings. 

We  recommend  your  forth-right  statement  that  3,60  acres  "Is^  not  a  small 
fann.*'  It  exposes  properly  the  current  propaganda  by  enemies  of  acreage 
limitation  who  seek  to  cajole  the  uninformed  city  folk  into  thinking  160  aires 
Is  too  small'to  afford  a  decent  living. 

W-^en  you  were  attorney  general,  you  courageously  reversed Vour  predeces- 
sor and  carded  the  fight  to  preserve  acreage  limitation  to  an  &-0  vlcfbty  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  You  then  were  fulfilling  the  Democratic  Party  Plat-* 
foni^» 

Query:  After  you  became  governor,  why  did  you  switch  and  scuttle  this 
acreage  limitation  on  the  water  project  that,  as  you  say,  benefits  *aarge  land 
owners"  and  costs  California  «o  much/ more  than  federal  construction? 

Further  query:  What  kind  of  water  project  is  it,  anyway,  that  brings 
'  Rep.  Henry  Reuss'  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  Committee  to  San 
Francisco  to  try  to  protect  the  North  from  what  the  Chronicle  calls  the  "Water 
Raiclewi;'  of  the  state  project? 
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>  [From  th«i  B*y  GutrdUn,  San  Frtnclnco,  C*ll<.,  Aug.  10, 1W71 

^  CiROUMStEoriira  yoa  Wa^ 

^   )^ '  > 

1**1  grant  you,'*  the  late  Sen.  Clair  Engle  once  said,  "you  sUrt  kicking  the 
X60-acre  limitation  and  it  is  like  inspecting  the  rear  end  of  a  mule.  You  want  ( 
to  do  it  from  a  sAf e  distance  because  you  might  get  kicked  through  the  side  of 
a  barn.  *  . 

"But  it  can  be  done  with  circumspection  and  I  hope  we  can  observe  circum- 
spection." 

This,  ladles  and  geotlemeu^as  the  Ungle  formula- for  California's  big  land- 
owners, and  their  powerful  political  allies,  to  circumvent  the  160-acre  provision 
that  prohibits  land  and  watfer  monopoly  by  limiting  the  use  of  federally  de- 
veloped water  to  no  more  than  160  acres  per  owner.  That  is  to  say,  by  circum- 
spection. 

Keep  ttils  In  mind  because  our  latest  clrcumspectors— -Sen*  Murphy,  Gov. 
Reagan  and  Reagan's  advisory  committee  on  water— are  now  at  full  gallop 
across  th^  land, 

-Their  ploy:  to  propose  federal  leglsUtlon,  through  Murphy,  to  raise  the  160- 
•  acre  limitation  to  640  acres  (doubtless  a  tactic  to  get  1,280  acres  on  the  old 
man  and  wife  formula.) 

The  background :  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  great  conservationist,  put 
through  the  100-acrc  limitation  as  a  conservation  measure  that  would  prohibit 
hind  and  water  monopoly,  conserve  the  land  and  open  up  farming  opportunities. 
The  big  landownersT-Southern  Pacific  RaUroad,  Kern"  County  Land  and  Cor— 
have  for  decades  fought  to' abolish  the  celling  and  open  the  floodgates  to  the  ' 
enormous  development  profits  oj  subsidlted  water. 

The  640  formula  Is  their  latest  maneuver.  It  has  surfaced  from  Reagan's 
advisory  committee  on  water  that  Is  heavily  freighted  with  the  same  land-hold- 
ing interests  (chairman :  Burnham  Enerson,  water  attorney  for  Kern  County 
Land)  who  have  led  the  limitation  fight.  There  was  little  doubt,  m  the  Guard- 
ian pointed  out  when  the  makeup  of  Reagan's  committee^  was  announced,  what 
It  would  recommend. 

The  public  ^subsidy  now  amounts  of  $1,000  or  an  acre^  money  that  is  never 
repaid.  This  is  $160,000  for  each  man  under  Reclamation  Law.  Why  should  it 
now  be  raised  to  $040,000,  6t  $1,280,000  for  man  and  wife,  under  the  new  Mur- 
.  phy/Reagan  formula?  Isn't  $160,000  enough  in  these  days  when  we  can't  rustle 
up  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  mentally  Hit  the  college 
student? 

temb«ryjj^i<^P"t  .Tnhnsnn'j.  j^ieQij.jcmxtdikSi^^ 
made  two  important  points;  (1)  that  '^no  more  public  money"  should  be  In- 
vested in  developing  privately  owned  farmland ;  (2)  that  the  Department  of 
Interior  sho\iId  enforce  the  160«acre  limitation. 

We  agree.  The  Murphy/Reagan  business  should  be  kicked  through  the  side  of 
the  barn. 
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iWrom  CtlHotntk  Africalttire,  March  * 

COHPOIUTE  TAMUinQ  ZIf  OAUfOIKIA 

(By  C.  V.  Moore  and  X  H.  Snydtr ) 

Coriwxate  farma  tend  to  be  larger,  both  In  fei^ma  of  acres  of  land  operated 
#  and  gross  farm  salea.  California's  farming  corporationi  tend  to  concentrate  in 
the  intensive  hlgh-riak-capital  enterprises,  The  fate  of  incorporation  appears 
to  have  slowed  considerably  in  the  past  three  years.  In  the  future,  it  is  likely 
that  e:j:i8tlng  corporations  will  expand  the  sixe  of  their  present  operations, 
^  along  With  some  consolidation  of  smaller  corporations  through  purchase  by,  or 
merger  with,  large  diversified  corporations.  Also,  as  farms  achieve  a  larger 
size,  they  will  tend  to  adopt  the  corporate  form  of  business  organization. 
'  There  has  been  a  growing  concern  over  the  expansion  of  the  corporate  form 
of  business  organization  and  interest  in  what  its  long-term  effects  on  Cali- 
fornia's agriculture  will  be,  This  report  summarizes  a  recent  survey  of  Cali- 
fpmia  farming  cori)orations; 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  a  mail-out  questionnaire  was  sent  to  2,666  firms  thought 
to  be  incorporated  and  engaged  in  agricultural  operations.  A  total  of  1,915 
rwpondents  returned  completed  questictonaires  for  a  76  per  cent  response.  Only 
1,233  of  these  schedules  qualified  for  further  analysis,  the  remaining  respond- 
ents had  no  agricultural  operations  in  California,  were  inactive  corporations, 
or  were  not  incorporated.  A  nonrespondent  bias  check  was  made  through  per- 
sonal interviews  to*  determine  if  nontespondents  were  significantly  different 
than  the  earlier  mail-in  respondents.  Nonreipondents  corporations  were  found 
to  be  significantly  larger  operations  than  the  original  respondents  and  all  data 
presented  here  and  in  accompanying  tables  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  this 
Was. 

Corporate  farms  In  California  operate  about  5,638,000  acres  of  land  or  an 
average  of  Hllghtly  over  8,600  acres  im  unit,  (table  1).  The  average  acreage 
per  farm  was  influenced  by  who  controls  the  corporation.  Where  the  controlling 
stock  was  owrma  by  an  individual,  corporate  farms  were  smaller  (about  1,700 
acres)  while  farms  controlled  by  stockholder  groups  were,  larger  (almoit  8,500 
acres)  per  unit  Extremely  largo  corporate  farms  Influenced  the  average  acreage 
mnvard.  For  example,  although  the  average  corporate  farm  contained  over 
3?9ttl^cres,  53  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  survey  contained  less  than  500  acres. 

Many  coriwratlons  with  agricultural  oi>eration8  engage  ii  outside  business 
interests;  some  of  which  are  completely  unrelated  to  agrlcul«xre.  For  all  farm- 
ing corporations  in  California,  IB  per  cent  had  outside  business  Interests,  but 
only  9  per  cent  had  business  interests  that  were  completely  unrelated  to  agri- 
culture or  agribusiness. 

NOTwrw 

Farm  incorporation  Is  not  a  new  phenomenon  in  California  agriculture.  Al- 
most half  .of  the  active  corjwrate  farms  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  Incor- 
porated prior  to  19C0  and  a  few  of  these  were  IncoriK)ratC(l  pridr  to  1900/ An 
imitortant  imi)etU8  to  incorporation  came  in  1958  when  federal  tax  laws  vtrere 
amended  to  permit  certain  closely  held  corporations  to  be  taxed  as  partner* 
shii>s.  The  impact  of  this  change  In  the  tax  laws  was  felt  primarily  in  the 
first  half  of  the  lOOO's.  The  rate  of  new  incorporation  has  slowed  considerably 
since  1006. 

Commensurate  with  their  larger  acreage,  corporate  farms  have  high  gross 
sales  of  farm  products  per  farm.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  all  corporate  farms 
had  gross  sales  of  farm  products  of  $500,000  or  "more  in  1964.  Coriwrate  farms 
controlled  by  other  corporations  had  higher  gross  sales  than  those  controlled 
by  individuals  and  tfamUies.  Gross  sales  bf  farm  products  of  a  half  million 
dollars  or  more  were  reported  by  25  per  cent  of  the  corporate  farms  controlled 
by  Individuals  as  compared  with  39  per  cent  reported  by  corporations  controlled 
by  stoekholdej?  grbups  in  1964.  > 

SIZK  WSPAMTV  .  ^ 

JThe^dlsparlty .between  th0r4d2au>f  .eorpar«t4^  farms  and -all^mmercial  farms 
In  Callforrrla  Is  best  sliown  by  the  data  In  table  2.  Tiie^l.S.  Census  of  Agricul- 
uro  for  1964  report^  57,280  commercial  farms  in  California.  About  3,000  of 


.  the^fe  contained  2,000  or  mbire  acre$  of  land.  In  this  larger  sijse  grotip,  365  or 
12.1:  per  cent  were  incorporated  w1iereas^^,c^^  tarmsi  made  up  only  1,2  per 
ce&t  of smaller  size  group-— that  is,  those  farms  under  100  acres  in  size.  The 
45  largest  corporate  farms  operated  over  3  million  acres  of  land  or  60  per  cent 
of  all  ttie  land  operated  by  corporate  farms.  Slightly  more  than  25  V^r  cent  of 
the  sniallest  corporate  farms  operated  only  0.3  per  cent  of  all  the  farmland 
operated  by  corporations.  These  smaller  ^iyinits  include  f eedlots,  poultry  farms, 
and^reenhouses  which  use  latid  intenslve^j^^  ;     K    /  V 

Activities  of  corporate  cr|^g>  and  frultifilrms  are  concentrated  in.  thejhigh^ 
valU!$-capital  intensive  commodities,  ^abfe  3  compares^data  from  the  corporate 
farm,  survey  to  data  from  IlSDA  Agricultural  Statistics^  1968.  ^b?er  60  per 
cent  of  Calif ornia's  lettuce  acreage  and  89  per  cent  of  the  melon  afeeage  was 
in  corporate  farms  and  slightly  over  39  per  cent  of  the  cotton  acreage  wa? 
owned  by  corporations.  Of  corporjate  fruit  and  nut  farms,  citrus  had  th6  4arg- 
egt  acreage  (almos J  30  per  cent) ,  Other  tree  fruit  such  as  apples,  peaches,  and 
pea jr$  were  grown  on  smallel?  . traditional  fanps  owned  by  individuals  or  part- 
nerships;  less  than  17  per  cent  'iinder  corpo^^ 

■  .  LIVESTOCK"  ■  ,.  ' 

.  Corporations  were  also  important  in  California's  livestock  industry  (see  table 
4>.  Over  46  per  cent  of  the  fed  cattle  sold  were  f ed  bj^  corporations  whereas 
only*  about  12  per  cent  'Of  the  beef  cows  were  maintained  by  corporate  farms^ 
Thi^,>as  in  the  cage  of  field  crops,^  indicated  greater  corporate  actjlvlty  in  the ' 
intensive  high-risk-capital  ejaterprises.  The  majbr  exception  was  the  sheep  in- 
dustry. The  poultry  indii^y,  especially  hroilers  and  layers,  involves  a  high 
degree  of  concentration  oTcapital,  refle<iting  the  movement  towiard  vertical  in^ 
tegration  in  this  industry.  ' 

TABLE  liSELECJED  CHAftACTER|ST(CS  OF  CALIFORNIA  CORPORATIONS  H^ING  AGRICULTURAL  OPERATIONS 
BY  TYPE  OF  CORPORATION,  1969  SURVEY 


*typt  of  corporation 


Utm 


Individual; 

Family 

'pthar  • 

,  A« 

. -  -  i-'  ■  377 

875 

285.  * 

U,537 

^  •  '  637 

2,558 

2,417^ 

5,612 

f  ■   1,690  • 

2,924 

3,652 

'^29.  ■■ 

,28 

',  t 

19 

26 

30 

25 

>3l 

27 

14 

13 

ir 

14 

8 

n 

15 

IV 

12 

13. 

5  ... 

12 

^7'  ■ 

10 

n 

10 

100 

'  ;iOo 

100 

100 

83 

.,84"'  ■ 

.76 

82 

■5-  ■ 

6 

11 

7 

11 

■  .8'  .  ■•■  ■  . 

12 

.  :  9 

■  .  V  ■•, 

■•z  ■ 

I 

2 

'  ; 

100. 

100  ' 

100 

,  '  49 

■  50^ 

43'^' 

49 

'  .  45 

46 

,  51 

47 

4 

e 

4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

12 

:.        '{      ■  7 

9  • 

9 

-8  V 

6 

8 

:      ■               ■  17 

/  18 

"  17 

18 

17 

20 

10  . 

18 

21  . 

21 

19 

20 

25 

.      26  . 

39 

27 

100 

ioo  , 

.100 

100 

Number  rjiportadl  A*. 
ToUlicres  (1,000  acres).-.^..*.,,.., 
Averaie  acrisptr  unlL......  

l^trcent  distribution  by  acres: 
Less  than  100..,__  ■ 

100  to  499   

500*0  999,-.-.-^--..,-...-.-: 
.  1,000 tol399 

2,000  to  4,999_-.:_„__^:... 
5,000  ormpre.^-_».,_,_,^^^. 

TotaL....-,.._-,i^-.-j.-.. 

Business  tnteriest:         ti  * 
Farming  only^.-.^— L:-  

^  Agribusiness  a  

Non-agribusintss3,^..^  

Corobinatioiu-U^— — ^v.-.'r,' 

Totat_._.._...._Z.,... 
Year  began  optration  ascorporatiPh: 
Before  W60-^.-.«,.:.,!.*.-*;.., 
.  196a,tP66„.-_,..A_...__.. 
1967to68L— 

TotaL.„__...,..:. ...... 

Gross  salds  of  farni  products  1967; 
Less  thaiV  20)000  ^. 
20,0O0to39,999„.,j,.....-... 

40,000  to  99 ,999......__ 

.  10O,iQ0O  to  199,999.  

200,000  to  499,999.,j-..,  

500,000  or  more... _  


1  Total  estimated  numbir  including  nonrespondents  jnferviewtd,  1,673  operating  6,109,000  acres  of  land. 
3  Farming  plus  manufacture  or  sallis  of  farm  supplies,  or  marketing,  processing  of  agricultural  products, 
a  Business  activities  unrttatetf  to  farm  Inputs  o|.  markiting  of  farm  products.  * 


;        MLE  Z/WRPORATr AND  COmMeR^  SY  FARM  SIZE,  CAUI^ORNIA,  1969 


Clumber  Of  >  .      *    Acres  in  Numhtrdf, 

corporati  Cumuraivft  '  corporatt  Oumuiativt  comttiirqial       Percant ' 

farms      ParcanI  ,  parcant     '  farms  i      parcaht      farms ^  corporationsr 


Aeras 


UndertDO,   ;;V.428  25.6  25,6  18,000  !  0,3 

100to219..\,^.v^,.l..^  Hi  226  13.5  ;    39.1  37,000    ^  .6 

220tomU^..i;U,.;i  227  .  13.6  V   52.7:  79,000  2.2 

j500to999...-.,w-.-J  »  241  H.4  •    17.1  171  000  '  5,0 

.  1,000  to  1,999.,^:::.,..^  186  11.1  »   78.2  .263,000  9.3 

2,000  to  4,999.-.  v  ■   194  .11,6  '*89.8  617,000  19.4 

5,000  to  9,999.   74  4.  4  94.  2  483,000  -  22.3 

10,000  to  24,999_.\.   '      52  3.1  97.3  727^000  39-2 

25,000  or  moriii- 45  2.7  100-  0  3, 714, 000  100. 0 


Total... 


1^673 


100.0, 


6,109,000 


f34,49i, 
7,773r 
5»878 
3.692 
2,437i 

3,015 


57,289 


U2 
2.9 
3.9 
6. 5 
7.6 

12.2 


2.9 


^ Estimated; '- ■  '  .  ■  -  '  ■        v  ■  •'• 

i  pansusof  A|ricuHura,19B4.  :   ^  , 

'  TABLE  3.  ACREAGE  OF  MAJOR  CROPS  OF  CORPORATE  AND  COMMERCIAL  fARMS,  CALIFORNIA,  1968 


Crop 


Farmins 
corporations 
-  (acres) 


Alifarms 
(acr^s) 


Parcant 
corporate 


:  Corn.  -  w  -.4.  . 

other  grains  

Hay--.L_,.-..._.:.:.  

Potatoes...^,  ^..,,1  . 

^ugar  beets..^..^^.,.:^.,-.^* 

Ri%e.-.™--,,.-.  

^  Dry  beans  and  p.eas..^....«^.. 

Applet.,.,. .jr  — .... 

Peaches  

•  Pears..\,......._^.:^*...^.., 

Strawberries  

Fruits,  n,  e,s;...,....^,.^,..,_, 

Cotton,,...  

Grapes;  

Citrus^ 

Tomatoes.*^ j  

Leltuc*:   . . .  V  

Melons.,  

Green  peas.....;,  i  ^  

Carrots..,....,....,..*...!  

Green  beans-...^  ...4...; 

Veietables,  n,ex,,..:--.,*-*^ 

other  crops......   

,Greenhouse_-^v. 


feK:::::::::;::;: 


,66,00a 

662,000 
223.000 
30^000  , 
75,.  000 
83,000 
8,000 
2,000 
.  19,000 
6,000 
2,000 
60,000  ... 
264,000 
91,000 
58,000 
59,000; 
64,000 
64^000 
2,000 
9, 000 
6,000 
107,000 
157,000  ... 
7,000  ... 


185, 000 
1,872,000 
1,864,000 
92,100 

254,000 

432,000 
.214,000 

126,361  ' 
^»  113, 248 

M5,402 
8,^600- 

'r6877460^ 
1500,576 
» 193,-^98 
^  243,800 
^  102,600 
71,700 
14,100 
26,000 
33,000 


35.6 
35, 3 
11.9 
32.5 
29,5 
19.2 
3.7 
7.5 
16.7 
13.2 
23.2 
NA 
38.4 
18.1 
29.9 
24.2 
62.3 
83.2 
14.1 
34.6 
18,1 
•.NA 
NA 
NA 


1  Source:  Africultural  Statistics,  USDA,  1969.  All  other  data  obtained  from  1964  Census  of  A|r|cultUre. 
n.*.s.-^Not  elsewhere  sj)ecif!ed,  includih|  specific  fruits  ind  veietabies. 
NA— Not  available^      i  .  \ 

TABLE4.  NUMBER  OF  Livestock,  CORPORATE,  AND  COMMERCIAL  FARMS,  BYTYPEOFLIVESTOCK,  CALIFORNIA 

19681  ■ 


Livestock 


Farmlnf 

corporations         Alifarms  Perciht 
(number)        (number)  corporate' 


Fed  cattle  soid......^  v................ 

Beef  cows  calved...  ^. 

Yearlini  cattle  sold   

Cows  millied..  

,  Market  hois  sold..  

SowsfQrrowed.-.*^....:.*..i.,«,^,,...^,,,. 

Broilers  so!d(ljj00)........:...._,.;,^  

Leyinghen$(i.i)00)-,^..,.  

Turkeys  sold  (1,000).-........  

Sh•epse(d.....^^^..-......:.,..___^.._^, 


1,378,000 
119,000 
99,000  , 
40,000 
29,000 

8,010 

14,000 
,  2,000 
87,000 


2,965,bd0 
995,000 

ssTddo'^ 

230,000 
228,000 
23,090 
38,339t 
14,337^ 
467,00? 


46.4 
11.5 
NA 

4.6 
12.6 
0 

34.6 
36.4 
13.9 
52.0 


i^oijrce:  AgficuItUrarstatisticSj  U^DA,  1969. 
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Exposure  of  plants  to  ethylene  gas  has  brought  about  various  responses,  in- 
cluding flower  induction;  change  in  dii^ection  of  growth,  ?u!cele^ated  fruit 
ripening,  leaf  and  fruit  abscission,  and  hastened  seed  germination.  Kesearch  in 
1967  revealed  thiat  flg  fruity  were  stimulated  to  grow  rapidly  and  mature  early 
wl^en  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  containing  5  ppm  of  ethylene,-  The  cost  ^Md 
inconvenience  of  confining  a  gas  such  as  ethylene  to  fig  trees  makes  impractical 
its  applicatioti  to' induce  early  fruit  iriaturity*  On  the  other  hand,  application - 
of  a  spray  that  produces  effects  similar  to  those  of  ethylene  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  fig  grower.  When  applied  Us  a  water  «pray,  the  proprietary  com- 
pound Ethrel  (2'Chl6roethylphpsphohic  i?icid)  penetrates  the  leaves  and  Other 
plant  organs  and  then  decomposes  to  form  ethylene,  chloride,  and  phosphate. 
The  results  of  experimentation  dtiring  1968  and  1969,  described  in  this  Teport. 
show  clearly  that  the  effects  of  Ethrel  on  fig  fruit  growth  and  maturation  are 
like  those  of  ethylene.  ^  :    ;  ^ 


IFrom  California  S'ariner,  Sept.  18,  1971]  . 
.     .  IsThisaKbwErainCalifpen'uAgeicu^^ 
^         ^  (By  Hartt  Porteous)  '  ; 

Mountains  form  a  backdrop  f ol^  the  uew  type  of  farming  in  Tulare  County, 
There  are  citrus  ti'ees  in  the  foreground,  an  experimental  orchard  in  middle 
distance  "and  developed  orchards  in  the  background.  This  naay  become  Califor- 
nia's garden  Of  Eden,  . 

What  happens  when  irrigation  Wati^r  is  introduced  Into  an  arid  area?  Does 
the  160  acre  limitation  help  \pF  hinder?  What  does  farming  becoine  under  ira* 
posed  conditions? 

Southern  Tulare  County  may  not  give  a  final  answer,  but  it  is  old  enough  so 
there  is  a  pattern  of  farming  enxetging;  /  >f 

A  short  decade  ago  water  canje  Into;  the  southeastern  part  of  Tulare  County. 
Along  with  it  came  the  160  acre  Hmitiition.  Todajr  those  once  bald  and  barren 
rolling  hills  are  sproilting  white  and  green  sticks  marking  new  trees.  In  some 
cases,  great  flowing  verdant  patches  aife  marked  here  and  there  with  high  air- 
conditioning  propellers.  ^  • 

There  are  still  patches  of  bare  land  where  cattle  roam,  but  those,  for  the 
niost  part,  are  not  attached  to  the  flow  of  water  from  reclamation  projects. 
Does  this  water  solve  problems  or  create^  a  surplus? 

Leslie  Taylor,  of  Taylor  Farm  Maii^'agem  Inc.  may  have  some  answ^ers 
because  he  has  been  on  the  land  befor^  and  after  the  water  came.  He  appears 
to  have  solved  financing,  whlcU  fa  perhaps  the  moat  vexing  of  today's,  agricul- 
tural problems,  and  he  has -pushed  otjier  perple?^ities  out  of  the  way  on  his 
125  acres  near  Terra  Bella.  , 

Short  term  financihg  has  become  alniost  routine.  Methods  to  malce  agriculture 
profitable  are  working.  Economicfs  of  big  production  are  in  evidence.  Also,  tne 
economies  of  the  small  producer  are  tl^ere.  Earm  planning  has  been  brought  to 
engineering  perfection.  Production  costs  have  been  held  if  not  actually  re- 
duced. - 
■  In  short,  farming  in  southeast  Tulare  County  has  taken  on  a  new  glamor 
under  the  160  acre  limitation,  rule,  or  so  it  would  seem.  This  has  bieen  done 
even  in  the  face  of  the  accusation  that  the  limitation  was  throttling,  rather 
than  helping,  agriculture.  .  ; 

The  limitation  rule  actually  appears  to  be  solving  long  term  financing. prob- 
lems for  many  owners.  This  is  much  the  same  . as  the  financing  of  public  cor^ 
porations.  Public  corporations  are  able  to  carty  their  debt  .without  ever 
repaying  it,  an  advantage  not  seeu  in  agriculture  up  to  now^  ■. 

Les  Taylor  owns  only  125  acr^s  of  the  land  he  farms.  His  wife  owns  another 
160  acres,  and  his  son  owns  15  iicres,  He  sees  little  advantage  to  jetting  bigger. 
He  managers  over  1000  acres  ahij  in  the  process  is  able  to  affect  ^any  of  the 

economies  which  larger  acreage$  c£i"  do-  •    \  !  ' 

Les  Taylor  bag  spent  many  yeidrs  acquiring  the  knowledge,  sktlls.  and  ability 
Which  go  to  make  up  good  farm  management.  He  spent  3S  year$  ".in  two  com- 
panies'  dealing  with  management  Qf  land.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he 
started  buying  the  nucleus  of  his  present  prx)perty;  Firially  buying  the  land  to 
which  he  had  taken  a,  liking,  he  began  developing  itl  Other  people  asked  him 
to  develop  land  for  them,  some  from  the  Very  beginni1|ijg.^* 


An  example  of  the  knowledge  >and  skill  necessaty  iii  today's  agriculture  Us 
the'  120  acres  Taylor  is  currently  developing.  Through  0Xperience,  he  has  fpuhd 
the  right  temperature  ^oties  for  many  of  the  tree  crops  which  will  grow  there. 
His  engineering  skill  allowed  him  to, lay  otit  the  land  for  elevation^  ©rigationj 
soil  and  all  the  other  consideration^}  one  must  take  into  account  in  agriculture. 
He  has  run  contours  on  the  highest  land  aUd  laid  it  out  for  avocado^f^  (144rs, 
Zutaubs  and  Biacpns)  with  lemons  at  the  next  lower  elevation,  then  vMneqlas, 
and  at  the  iow'er  and  colder  elevations,  Autiimn  Kosa  plums.  ;  f 

He  has  taken  anuiial  rainfall  and  runoff  into  consideration  and  ^leveloped 
the  natural  waterways,  so  the  land  won^t  be  subject  to  erosion  and  SQ  a  maxi- 
mum of  wildlife  can  enhance 'living  in  the.  area.  (The  land  is  too  rolling  to  be* 
leveled^)  ,  : 

As  part  of  the  development,  he  has  created  a  natural  lake  which  ;iiOt  only 
contains  game  fish,^  but  also  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  sprinkler;  systems  ivhich  ir- 
rigate the  trees. 

Taylor  has  an  Accredited  Farm  IManager  (AFM)  degree.  He  was  president 
of  the  California  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and  Hural.  Appraisers  in  1970. 
But  he  would  likely  have  had  his  skillS'ln  the  bowels  of  a  large  corporation  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  were  it  not  for  the  new  Water^ 

To  .keep  owners  informed,  Taylor  haft  instituted  a  cost  accounting  system 
'  which  details  the  same  type  of  information  (and  mxich  more)  that  a  publicly 
held  corporation  only  passes  on  lightly  in  a  quarterly  report..  A  difference  here^ 
is  that  a  computer  can  give  immediate  reports.  So  owners  and  financial  Insti- 
tutions' may  have  money  matters  under  immediate  control  and  judgmeut«  A 
computer  also  has  advantages  in  farm  record  keeping. 

^  At  the  same  timCf  Taylor  owns  and  operates  all  the  machinery  needed  for 
this  large  acreage.  He  has  sucli  close,  contact  with  the  operation,  repair,  ^  and 
maintenance  of  machinery  that  he  is  able  to  cut  costs  tat  below  that  of  a  larger 
corporation.  A  single  shop  takes  care  of  all  equipment  and  allows  all  of  an 
owner's  acreage  to  be  planted  with  no  space  taken  for  buildings  or  yar^s. 

Slome  owners  liave  picked  a  homesite  for  later  use  With  enjoyable  tree  types 
close  at  hand. 

Ray  Cawelti  is  Les  Taylor's  superintendent  of  ranches.  He  is  a  skilled  me- 
clianic  and  green  thumb  artist,  as  "well  as  a  beginning  owner  of  20  acres  of 
producing  trees.  This,  too,  may  be  an  advantage  of  many  ownerships* "and  co- 
ship  hopes  and  ambitions  which  large  acreage  owners  deny  their  workers. 

The  quality  of  living,  too,  in  this  new  water  area  is  good  and  has  become 
operative  farm  management  Capable  persons,  such  as  Cawelti,  can  have  owner- 
available  to  many  people*  All  houses  and  mobile  homes  are  modern  and  well 
kept  in  keeping  with  this  new  found  type  Of  BgticUlture. 

In  this  operation,  efficiency  usually  attributed  to  large  acreages  can  be  met 
arid  perhaps  surpassed  for  an  owner  of  less  than  160  acre^s,  while  the  quality  of 
'  country  living  is  Increased.  . 

The  barren  land  of  southeast  Tulare  County  is  fast  becoming  a  profitable 
garden  with  higli  quality  country  living. 

Leslie  Taylor,  of  Taylor  Farm  Management,  Inc.,  and  many  other  farm 
managers  like  him,  may  be  leading  California  agriculture  into  a  new  era  of  ' 
well  being,  which, older  irrigated  areas  may  find  a  pattern  for  imitation.. 
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,  iibllogrtiphy  on  tht  Anti^Monopoly  WaUr  Uw 
by  CbarUi  I*f  8nith|   June  1966 

K6ta  to  Rgadera: 

Congreaa  paaiad  the  National  l«cla»atlon  Act  dn  1902  to  htlp  water  developuMmt  In 
the  West  by  federal  aubildletiV  Theaa  gubsidies  to  privately-owned  land  a  are  ftpw  run-  , 
ning  from  ^1,00Q  to  $2^000  an  icx%t  accordin)|  to  studiee  bf  the  U.S.  Bureau  o£  tha  . 
Budget.  ^    •    ■  •  ■,  ■         •■  • 

In  order  to  prevent  nonopoly  by  the,  few  o^  water,  o£  aubaidies,  *nd  of  unearned 
increuMtnt,  Congrasa  included  proviaiona  in  the  National  Iteclanation  Act  to  Unit  the 
benefits  any  individual  my  legally  receive.    These  protections  againat  monopoly  of 
the  govamnent-supplied  watax^are  sonetirte*  called  ^'excess  Isnd  lawj"  '^acreage  liial*' 
tation,"  or  "160-acrc  l«wJ» 

Ihe  U.S.  Supreire  Court,  ^nl958^  d^icribed  the  law*  s  purpose  in  these  words  i 
^'The  llmiutlon  Insures  that  th^^^nortAOua  expenditure  will  not  go  la  disproportionata 
shara  to  a  few  individuals  with  large  land  holdings.    Moreover,  It  il^events  the  use  of 
the  federal  reclamation,  service  for  apeculative  purpoaea."   357  U.S»  275»  297  (1958)  . 

Basic  Pocuroenta 

SenatiB  Joint  Resolution  fl8  adopted  *eb.  16,  1878,  Chap.  23  California  Leg  is  la  ture.* 

Federal  Keclamation  la<j^.  Jyne  17,  1902  <32  iSi^  388>.  '  % 

looaevalt;,  1hcodore.7Tranaacti6ns,  CooiBOnwealth  jClub  of  California  108  (idU-13). 

Bryce,  (lord)  James,  American.  Conanonwealth.  Ch.  90  la  tinabcidged  edition  only,/ 1922 

■  "gact^flndera  report."  Federal  reclamation  bv  irrifcatlon^  Senate  document  #92,  68th 

Congress ^  let  ^e$fi ion,  1924.  • 

fexcass  Land  taw,  Omni^s  Adjustment  Act  of  May  25,  1926,  43  U.S.  Code  423B,  44  Stat' 

649r650.^  ^ 

Baport  to  Legisldtihre  of  1931  on  State  Water  Flan>  California  Deptt  of  Public  Works, 
Div.  Of  Water  Resources,  Bulletin  No.  25^  1930. 

State  Watep  Plan  Association,  Manual  for  Speaker i  ift  Support  Of  Central  Vallev 
Prolect  Act,  Spetfial  Election,  Dec.  19,  1933,  Dec.  1,  1933. 

Gates,  Paul  Wallace, ''Homestead  Act  In  an  InconQtuous  Land  System^^'  41  American 
His to rial  Review  652  (1936)* 

Packard,  Walter        The.gconomic    Ijapllcation^'of  the  Central  Valley  Prolect.  Haynas  • 
Poundation,  Loa.  Angeles,  91  pp*  niaps,  tables,  1942. 

Historical  Background  of  California  Agriculture  and  Its  Libotr  Problem,  Senete  Coa* 
.mittca  on  Education  and  tabor  on  Violations  of  Free  Speech  and  Rights  of 
Ubor,  77  Conf.<a>  Ccn.  Report  1150,  Part  3,  pp.  219-229,  June  15*^1942. 

Angil,  Arthur  D,,  Ph.D.  Thesis |  Political  and  Adttinistrativa  Aspects  of  Central 

Valley  Project.  U.C.t.A.,^  1944,  398  ppt,  bib.  pp»  371-398.   Available,  on 
in  tar  library  loan »       .  '  .  / 

U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Military  Affairs,  Hearings  ob  Central  Valley  Project  16Q- 
acre  llmits^tion,  .Sari  Pranclsco,  April  7,  1944,  121  pp^  nlmso  U.S*  B^raau  of  . 
Reclamation^  Sacramento.  »         ^  . 

Busineaa  Week.  "Valley  Divided,"  May  13,  1944,  pp.  21,  24^. 

Ucaringa  bn  H*R.  3961  Before  a  Subcbmniittee  of  the  Senate  Coawiittee  on  Commerce,  78th 
.    Cong. ^  2a  Seaa.  635  (1944),  S.  Rea.  295  July  24-29,  1944,  503  pp.  78j2. 

u:s«  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Central'  Valley  Project  Acreage  tlmitation,  Rapopt  on 

,  Prob.  19  with  appendices  containing  all  the  reports,  atatamenta  artd  resolu- 
tion* made  available  to  the-  conmittCf*    277  p«>  Sept*  25,  1944. 
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Antl-MondpoXy  W«Ur  Uwt  A  BlbUogriphy  -  page  two      1  * 
>roctediny;|i,  Covtmor**  Conf«r«ace  on  Water,  X945,  Hcraatnto .  .< 

Montgo«*ry  &  Clawion,  Hiitorv  ot  U^liXetion  and  PoXldv  yonnation  of  th«  CanftraX  VaXXty 
ftojact;  Bureau  of  AgrlcuXtural  EconQmlc*>  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agrlculturi*; March 


8m*XX  Bualnaaa  and  The  Connunitv.  GoXdachmidt,  WaXter  R.,  jPh.D.,  Aaaoc.  trdft*  Anthro- 
poXogy  &  SocloXogy  U.C.L^A.  (Arvin-Dlnuba  Study).  , Report  of  Sptclaf  Conmlttee 
to  Study  ProbXeToa  of  Anterldaa  SmaXX  Buaineaa,  U/sl  Sea.  79:2  Print  #l3^rS.  Kmsl 
28,  Dec.  23,  X946,  X39  pp.  '  " 

U;S»p.t*,  Bur.  of  RacXamntloa,  land  Owncrahip  Survey  on  Federal. RecXaiiatlon  Prolacta. 

194oj>  '  ^.  ,  '  ■  •  ■ ,  ■  ' 

U.S%.,Scrt.  Committee  on  RibXlo  Unda,  fiubcotmlttee' on  Irrigation  and  Reciai^tlpn,  Pro- 
poaed  Exemption  of  CantraX  VaX^ay  Project  and  other  Projtcta-  from  Xaild 
Xlmltatipn  provialona.    Hcarlnga  S,  9X2,  May  5-aur(e  2,  1947,  X329  pp.  *0:X.^ 

ShaXXey,.  Jacfc,  et  al.,  Houaa  ftibXic  xinda  CpitKnittec,  Hearin^-^oa  H.  lUs.  93,  tO  Cong., 

^    .Xat  Siaa,^  CotrmittBe  Hearing  #27,  Sept.  24^  X947.     '  ' 
Downey j  Sharjdan,  Thay  WouXd- RuX#  th^  VatXey,  256  Ptt..  X94.7.  _ 

•  Central  VaXlay  Baain,  Senate  Do^;  X13,  81at  Cort^/xat  Seaa.    A  Comprehanaive  Dppt.  ' 
Report,.Bur.  RacX.,  Aug.  X949,    .  ^  ^ 

^riaxeXX,  AXlco  Joy:.\gbme  gconomic  and'^PoXiticaX  Aapecta  of  Water  Reaourct  PeveXoproant 
in  the  CentraX  VaXlev  of  California.  M.A.  Th*.W,  n.f!.  iqaq  —   

Central.  VaXlay  Ptojac.t,  (whoXe  liLaaa)v  ^^allfornia  law  lij^..  VoX.  38;  728,  730^732  (1950) 

Caiay,'  Jack  TUXX',  LeBiaXatlve  Hiatbry  of  tho  Central  ValXey  Project.  X933-^X949, 

DpctoraX  Diaaai^tation,  U.C.,  X950.  ~    T""^    ■   ' 

Maaaa,  Arthur  A.,  Muddy  Rl>tf  ra.  "Uiftvard,  X951. 

Central  Valley  Project :    refderaX  or  State?    AsiembXy- Interim' Conm*  Reoorta.  X953«55. 
VoX..n#6,  X955.  >  "~   t  ■ 

Cynt^aX  VaXXay  Project  Documeftta;    Hojiic  Doc.  Ho.  4X6,  C4  Consv,^2nd  laaa,  X956: 
HouiG  Doc.'Ko.  246,  e5  .Cohg.riit  aaaa.,  X9S7.  , 

istateraenta  of  Poaitlon  by  Variou*  Groups.    See  PauX  S.  TayXor  £f  ^X20,  paae  l03v 
XO  Stanford  Law  Raview  76-m,  Dec.  X957.  . 

Acreage  Limitation  (RucXamatlon  taw)  Revieu,    Hearinga  on  SX425,  S254X,  S344a  Before 
^tha  SUbcotnnittae  on  Irrigation  and  RccXamation  of  the  Senate  Contnittae  on 
Interior  and  ^nsuXar  Affaire,  S5th  Cong.  2nd  Scaa,  ApriX  30  and  May  X,  X958. 
27X  pp.  &^opp.   .  '  .  •  . 

Report  of  a  SpeclaX  IKniao  Subcpmmitbfce  on  Irrigation  and  RccXamation  on  CantraX  Valley 
Project,  CaXlf^rnia  aa  a  rrfault  of  haating  heXd  Oct.  29,  30  &  31^  195X 
<X95X  HouM  Special  Report/),  105  Cong.  Rac.  7486  (X959>.  ^ 

BaXlia,  Geo.,  "^t"  gUn\    An  Evaluation,  7  pp.(X960),  Publi.5  Affaira  In- 

atitute,  31Z  Pennaylvania  Ave.  S.fi.,  Waahlngton  3,  D.C.    Preface  by  Paql 
TayXor,  Foreword  by  Dewey  Anderaon.  ^ 

Main,  Chaa.  T.       *  GanataX  EvaXuatlon  of  State  Watar  Reaourcea  DevaXoproent  Syatea. 

Interim  Report,  Boa  ton,  X960.  '.   

Conre.  Record.  AppXicetion  of  axcaaa  Xand  Xaw  to  California  "state  aarvice  area'*  of        '  ^ 
CaXifornia  water  project,  X03   5687-5725.  6237-6240,  7809^7814*  April  J>,  10, 
May  4,  1962..  .       ,       ,       '  ,  ^  » 

Hearinga,.  Wartlinda  Water  Dlatrict  Contract,  Stnata  Coipm.  on  Interior  &  InauXar 
Affaita,  88{2,  July  8,  X964,  37-049. 
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Anti-Monopoly  Water  Uw:   A  ^ibliogiraphy  -  tBrac 

Mikolitch,  IudoJ«»  "Ih*  idaquate  fa»lly  fatta  -  iMiniUr  <>£  Utm  aconoi^, U.i*.  Oapt* 
Agricultuta,  Agric.  Ecbnomica  lUatarch.  July  1965,        64-09.  . 

Cong.  Record  -  MitUnd'a  D«t>ate.    110   17493-17503,  X79U-17922,  Aug.  5  t/j,  1964; 
UT  ^0592-20606,  Aug.  23,  1965.  1 

6p«ci«l  Library  Collcctiona  on  Wattr,  Including  Acreage  Undtation,  can^  found  on 
the  UC  Berkeley  caiipui  at: 
Bancroft  library 

Inatltuu  of  Governnentel  Studiea 
Water  jReeources  Library 

Writinga  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Taylor 

"Central  Valley  Project:  Water  end  LandJ*  Waatera  Pc^litical  Ouirterlv,  2:229-253* 
Juna  1949.  • 

"160-Acre  Water  LimlUtibn  And  the  Water  Keaourcea  mi— *««i^r"  W«f  tern  Political 

9tlv,.  Vol.  3^  pp*  435-450,  Sopt-  1950. 
"Building  the  Cantral  Velloy  frojcct,"  Feciftc  Spectator,  5s  Autuwi  1951,  17  pp. 
"Who»»  Daji  i»  Pine  f Ut?"   Pacific  $pecutor>  lept.  1954,  •      ^  - 

*%xcM  Und  Uv:  Execution  of  a  Public  Policy,  64  Yele  t.  J.  477-514,  Feb.  1955,  #4. 
^Dea miction  of  Pederel  Raclimation  Policy?   The  Ivenhoa  Caae/*  10  ?tap^  tj  f^y^  . 

76-lU,  bac.  1957.  / 
'Ixceaa  Und  law  on  the  ICem?"  46  Calif,  L.  Rev,  #2,  153,  184,  May  1958» 
•!2xcea»  Uftd  Law:    Ugielative  Iroeion  of  Public  Policy 30  ^kv  Mt.  t.  Kay. . 

pp.  1-37  (1956). 

.••Ixceea  Und  Uw;    Pteaeure  va.  Ptinfciple,V  47  pal  if.  L.  R»v>  #3.  pp.  499-541 
^jCAug.  1959).  \ 

'^Xxceae  Land  UW|  A  Mote  on  Prciaure  v«.  Principle  in  the  Courti/'  Waetern  Pollticel 

Qtlv.,»  Vol.  12,  #3,  pp.  828-833,  Sept.  1959. 
gtatancnt  before  California  Aeeemhlr  Weter  Qonm.  ,  April  11,  1961,  ninco  20  pp*  (U.C. 

Lib.)^.;.G^S. 

<*icceaa  Und  Uw:    Secretery*a  Decieion?**  A  Study  in  Adwinietratibn  of  Pedaral-SUta 

Ralaticina.    UCLA  Lav  ftevlaw^l.  pp.  1-43,  Jen.  1962, 
Statement  to  Hearinct  before  the  Subcotwittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty  Ptogram  of  tha 

Houae  Comnittta  on  Education  and  Ubor,  SSth  Congreaa  2nd  leaaion,  on  ^ 

HR  10440,  pp.  1678-16S1,  April  22-28,  1964-        '  \ 
•'Exceea  Und  Uw:    Celculeted  Circumvention,"  Cellf .  taw  lev.  VdVr  52,  pp»  978-1014, 

Dec.  1964.    Reprint  #63 r  978-1014.  ' 
Utter  to  Editor,  San  Prancieco  Clmoflicle.  Ofan^l4,  1965* 

^an  Luie  Unit,    tatter  dated.llay  if,  1965  to  Heerittca,  Publit^Worka  fubcoimittea, 
Houae  Com*  on  Appropriation!,  69th  Cong,  let  seia.,'Part  4,  pp.  1320-22, 

'  I  » 

Lower  Colorado  6aein  Project,         4672,  Houee  Corbi.  on  Int.  &  Xna.  Affaire,^  ^^a^ynent 
Aug.  30,.  1965.    See  lnde>£, 

Weatlanda  water  dietribution  cottetrufition  tiat^nony  before  Houie  and  fenate  Public 
Worfce  Appropria^iona  #ubaoniaitteee,  April  26|.27,  1966.   ^  pp- 
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Brbtionraphv  o£i  jthe  Anti>>Monopo  1  v  160^Aor>  W>ter  tl»w /  / 
by  Char  I e»L.  Smith,  Stpt,  1969  >  ' 
Batie  Qocumpntt.  contfnuad 
Artihlro,  Fraftcij  and  Arr^tole  Antol,  The  Great  Wfter  Project  Scantfal, 
How.Reaoan  Robbed  the  State  EdMcatlon  .Fundi,  Open  ProceA.  v. 4  1^9, 
Jart*  22,  1969-  (San  Franciico  State  Colfeyej  '^Sm  WH^y ,  Sf9i^3k) 

Bancroft  Library  of- Weitern  Hi ttory,  Univ..  of  CaUf..  Berkeley. 

Regional  Oral  Hittory  Off  ice:  1  ntervlewf  and  i^ertonal  paptri  of 
twenty  prominent  figure?  involved  with  water  and  land  problemi. 

Clipping  file  and  additional  itemi,  on  the  Cantral  Vail ey  Project, 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  j       j  » 

Beamon^  Frank,  The  Cal  i fornia  Water  Project,  bal  ly  Qoromercial  Newa, 
tixteen  articles,  July  9-30,  1968.  Repf-intt  50?    125    12th  StI, 
•  San  Francisco,  Ca.  9^105. 

Brubaker.  Sterling  L*,  The.  Impact  of  Federal  Government  Activftiea  on 
California'*  Economic  Growth,  Ph.D.  Thesis.  Uni v.Cal if.Berk.  1959. 

California  Assembly  Interim  Comm.  on  Water,  Hearings,  1959,  Statements 

/      by  large  landholders  and  their  represenlaETvesT    75  pp.,  >rtimeo. 

Committee  on  Water,  National  Research  Council,  National  Academy  of  ScU 
ence,  Alternatiyes  In  Water JAanagement.  50  pp,,  1966.    f?e  :  Civil 
(2101  Consiliutlon  TyfTrT^i^lo^:  C.  20418)  E^^^^ 

Congressional  Record,       1964:  July  21,  Phil  Burtoti:KeltrMurray  arts. 

1968:    H.  420,  Jan,  ?5;    S  775,  Feb,  1,  McGovern; 

i'JJS^'l'^^rf^H^^^?^®'?"'^'^*'*^^'^''  on  Reagan  Task  Force. 
Sx4652.  April  30,  Uelson, 

S  9^2-^9,  July  30,  Senator  Weiyne  Mcrse:Pau|  S*  faylor,KPFA 
1969  ^,  E  6591-92,  Aug.  4,  Eckhardt,  Paul  S.  Taylor,Texf[s  Observer 

Oavljon,  'OiM%^ 

Ph.  D.^Thesis.  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley,  1951.'  . 

Degnan,  Jamea  p.,  Water;  Who  Pays?  Who  Profits?  The  Many  ^ay,  the  Few  ^ 
Profit,  Frontier,  V.  18,  #§,  p,8-1t,  Dec.  1966,      .  ^' 

dc  Roos,  Robert,  Thf*  Thirsty  Land.  Stanford  University  Presi, 265p,l948. 
Goldberg,  B.  Abbott,    I nterpositlon— V/i  I d  West  Water  avie. 
Stanford  Law  Review,  v,  17/  ;  r*1"3B,  1964. 

Go! dschmfdt,  Walter^    i5  l£H  Sow,  Free  Preis,  Glencoe,  1947, 

Goodalb  Merrill  U.i.Und  ?nd  Power  Administration  of  the  CVP,  Journsl 
rf  Land  and  Public  Uti  litv  Ecohomfos.  v. 18,  #3,  p. 299-3*1 1,7fiig7T?r!2. 

Governor's  Task  Force.  Report    on  Acreage  Limitation  Problem,  Jan. 4, 1968 
23  pp.* (Governor* s  affTce. .State  Capitol,  Sacramento, Ca.  95814.) 

tween  U»S.  and  Mexico,  Univ.  ot  Uahf*  Press, Berkeley,  1966. 
Maass,  Arthur  A.,  King's  River  Project 'In  the  Basin  of  the  Great  Central 
Val  ey— A  Case  btudy,  Appendix  7  to  Appendix  L,  Task  Force  on  Nat- 
ural Resources,  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Organization- of 
the  "Executive  BrancTTof  Government  (Hoover  Commi  sslon),6ov' t  Print- 
•  ing  Office,  Wash,,  D.C.  20402,  1949.    Reprinted  .in.Re«der  In  Bur-  - 
eaucracv.  R.K,  Merton  et  al,  Frte  Preutr  Glencoe,  1?f557ip.lS9l^7. 
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Anti-Monopoly  160-Acre  Water  Law;  A  Bfbjiogrkphy  r  P*g6.2  1969  * 
Movement.  The>    Who  Own*  CaMfornU?/  fh«  *^«!:f^3County  Land^  Companj  To-  , 

 ^iy^  v72,  #2,  Feb,  1966  (449  14th  St.,^  Sarf  Francitco  94103) 

Murray,  Keith,  WtttrtYou  Lott  a  Round,'  tjie^^fberal  democrats  March  1962, 
Water,  Power  and  Oalifornfa,  the  Hberal  democrat.  M^y*  ^"Jy* !964 
'  reprinted  \n  Cong. Record.  July^l,  196f,  Congreiiman  Phil  Burton. 
Penney,  Brooks,  Why  Calf-fornU  Nteda  Land  >Reforin.  The  Movemertt. v.2,iy6, 

July  19f6*    (addreaa  above). 
Pfnchot,  GIfford',    Breaking  New  Cround.Harcourt.  1947,  522  pp. 
Preafdent't  National  Advisory  Cofnm^  -on  Rural  Poverty,  The  Ps£p U  J^ft 
Behind, Sept.  1967*  See  recommendation  5  and  6  on  ^xce;«Land  in 
Irrigated  Areas.    (The  White  House,  Waihi ngton,  D.C.  SOOOQ) 
Reich,  William,  Land,  Water,  and  Power  Monopo| v  In  California. series  of 
len  proorkmlTQrOeTrTrKPTTr^ITT^F^  $67.    (Loan  reprints 

from  KPFA,  2207  Shattuck  Avr.,  Berktley,  C a.  94704) 
Reprinted  in  part  ir»  Farm  Labor,  v,5,#3,  1967.  (Ed.  by  Henry  Ander- 
aon,  P.O.  Box  1173,  eerT<eley,  C a.  9^701) 

gee  Paul  S.  Taylor,  one  of  the  ten  program*,  April  23,  1967. 

Sierra  Club,  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee,  March  17,  1968  ; 

(1050  MM  Is  lower,  San  Francisco,  Ca.,  94104) 
Si-  Louis  Prttt  Dispatch.  EdItortaU  In  ?he  Name  of. Decency,  June  6,19^6. 
Temkr,  Allen.  Statement  to  White  House  Comm.  on  Urban  Problems,  Hearings 

'in  San  ^rm^STic^        5,  1967.    Vol.  2,  p.210-215.' 
U*S.  Oeiyt.  of  Interior,  -Excess  L<|nd  Provisions  of  Federal  Reclamation 

Laws  a-nd  Payment  orSHIrgeiTl  parts.  May  1956.    Prepared  at  the, 

request  of  House  Gov't  Operations  Subcomm.  on  Public  Works  and 

Resource*,    (located  in  Committee  files,  at  Dept.  Interior,  and 

Library  of  Congress). 
U.S.  Senate,  SubComm.  on  Irrlgatiion  and  Reclamation,  iiearingj  on  San 

Luis  Unit,  CVP.    85th  Congresa     {?nd  Session.  ^77^ 
,  V        ^^^^  Congress,    .1st  Seasioh,  S.44  ' 

U.S.  House  of*  Representatives.  Interior  and  liisuUr  Affairs,  Hejulngj, 
h;R.  399,    H*R.  TlJJfw    Srth  Corjg.  1st  Session,  1959* 

Vi22tard,-Fr.  Jaffiea  L.,  S.  J.,  Thi  Water  P#ach«rs,  Ayerfc|>  v. 112, 
pp.220-223,    Feb*  13,  I960. 

Watkims.  Tom,  ed*,  The  Colnrsdo  River,  American  West  Pub.,  Palo  Alts,  - 
-        1 9^9.    1  nc I u des^f i c  1  es  by 'TOTpfe.  Tay I o r  »nd  Helen  flosmer. 

Wilson,  E.  and  Clawson,  M.,  M^JS^!*^^ 

4n  the  Southern  San  Joaoujji  v^  ?Ltl[l?y 
igrTCT  economics,  SerJeTey,  June" 1945,  100  pp.  processed. 

Wood;  Samuel  E.  and  D.  Lembke,  Tht  Federal  Threats  to  the  CaJ Ifornla 
•        Landscape    California  Tomorrow,  19^,7,  66  pp.    The  Grab  for  Water, 

p?  42-51.    (Room  3&3;  MonldnSck  BIdg,  681  Market,  San  Francisco, 

Calift  94105.) 

(see  also:    Financial  contrl butfons.  «!I""fl  required  for  all 

utilities,,  on  file  at  California  Public  Utilities     Commission  in 
.    San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles*  •  . 
(see  speech  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  where  he 
^  •     predicted  riots  in  the  cities^if  this  law  was  not 

ii  Tranaactinns,  Commonwealth  Clyb  of  Calif.  108  (1912-13). 
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^rH\nnt  ^  Dr.  Pnui  $,  Tavlor,  -continued 
Acreage  Limitation  Review,  Hearfngi,  U.S.  Senate  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mlT  0rt-g7r52$7  25^1,  and  ^m.    85  Cbng!  2nd  Seas. 

^'^^t^,^:  2^196%!'  ^^^^^'^^  ^"^^        ^^^'^  •  f^e.pon.e  by  Ralph 

rAn*  Senate  aubcomm.  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  on.S1275/ 
89th  Cong,,  2nd  Seaclon,  196^,    p. 86-88  ^ 

.?tqtfg?nt  on  HR.^72  et  al,  propo«Ing  authorization  of  Lower  Colorado 
RTver  Baain  Project.    Hou^e  Committee  on  Interior  and  Inau  ar 
Affair^/  Aug.  30,  1964.  p.930-936. 

.Stftemen^,    In  filea  of  U.S.  Senate  Interior  Committee,  duly  29/  1966»o 
Water  and  Land  Monopoly  in  California,  Serlea  of  three  artfolea  In 
'      /?"/^g"^^'2°J'*^  guardian.  May  19,  Uune  29,  Aug/  10,  1967- 
(1070  Bryant  STT^  San  Prancisco,  Ca.  94103)  '    ^  ' 

Evaaion  of  Federal  Acre  Limit  Laws,  KPFA-FM,  April  23,  1967. 
Hearingj,    Houae  Irrfgatlort  and^Reclamation  aubcomm.  on  HR  3300  et  ah 

^th  Cona.  lat  Session,  1967.  P.686-.6B7. 
^Conservation  and  the  160-Acre  Law.  Statement,  White  House  Commission 
234ii236?  Francisco,  July  5r  196;.  Vol.  2,p.213, 

statement  to  California  State  Board  of  Agrfculture^  March  5/.I966. 
reprinted  In  Cortqressionat  Record.'  E  2155,  March  22.  196*8  by 
Congressman  UetYery  Coheian.    ^  f    ^  y 

Water,  Land^  attd  Pejpie  fn  the  Grent^Valiey^  TheAffierioan  West, 

*I/J^^^^i^^'  P.24r29+  (^77  CoWJ^  Ave.,  f^alFTuTto, 
Cahf*  94306,    12.00  per  c>>py,  ^9.00  per  year)  .  ^^^^t 

•^^^^^^^^TT^u?"  ^^^^  "^^'^  Force  on  the  Acreage  Llmftatiort 

~       Tr^blem,  KPFA-FM,  Berkeley,  June  196B,  lat  of  two  programs* 

£i>ntervatlsn '  gi^ucation,  Ji^.$n  Poverty  arid  ihe  j60-Acre  Limitation.  . 
.       2nd  of  two  programs/TTPFTPFM,  BerkeTey,^neT9Wr   ^ — 

i^i^J^Li}^^  .?^^^^^^^^  programs  reprinted  fn  Congressionar  Record 
S.9^2-.9^9,  JUly  30,  T968.  liaily  editlon,by  Senator  Wayne. I^St 
3An  Francisco  Chronicle.    Letter  to  Ue  Editor,  July  28,  1969,  on  the  ' 
%S  Plan  deficit;    Editorial  reply.July  29    1969:  Wate? 
-Rafdera  Ride  a  Rider, 

Hcyringj,  House  Suboofrtmlttee  on  Conservation  and  Natural  Reaouroes; 
Washington,  O.C,  M^y  1969,  Appendix,  pp.  229^237. 
San  Francisco,  JAugust  1969,  Bay' Pel lutlon, 
(copies  available:  Cong,  Henry  S.  Rei^ss,  Chair*Tran) 

Vster^s  of  ^TexasJ  ^••k  before      J*«Pu*>«rnInQ  from  California, 

•     Texii  Observer,  July  18,  1969*  .  {^4  W.    24th  St.,  Austin, rl7B705). 

reprinted  in  _C9nqressiona(  Record.  #6591-92, *Aug!!% ^1969  by 
.   Congreasumn  Bob  EckhardTT       .  f       ^  j 

.Rec,:Aspiration$  &  Achievements,  115  Cong.Ree^  ■E9677-80#Nov.l7, 19<9 
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Afitl-Monopoly  160-Acre  Water  Law:    A  Bibliography  -  P«ge  1,  1970 
WrUinga  of  Paul       layior,  continued 

Planning  method  for  our  water  reiourdea  (atatement  to  National  Water' 
Commiaai'on)  115  ConQret»ionaf  Record  £8597-8,  Oct*  20,  1969,. 
dally  edltl^,  enTered  by  Cong,  deffery  Cohelan* 

Water  Granta  for  Education,  Congreatlonal  Record.  E9090  9093, 
October  9, » 1970,  ent eTeo  by  Senator  Lee  Mttcalf 


The  Fight  for  Water,    AFL-CIO  American  Federatlonlat.Dec.  1970 

Mlacelfaneoua  Wrltlo^a,  Cent. 

Barnea, /Peter,  "  Water,  Water  for  the  Wealthy,  Nfiw  RfipMj^o,  May8,  1971 
'{Imperial  Valley);  aerlea  of  3  aril c1  eaT^Iuni?  TpTTT  NR. 

Fellme-th,  Rabert        ed/ Power  ajiU  Un^  1^  1971, 
Ralph  Narter  Taak  Force  ffepor^  on  tan^Uae  In^al  If • 

Pertlman,  Michael.  California  Water  Plan,  Freedom  Newa  v.  4,  no.  9,4pp. 

Sept.,  1970,  monthly  newipeper  (P.O.  Box  ld577^Rlchmond,Ca.94802) 

Ackerman,  Adalph  U.,  Final  Report  on  the  Feather  Rly^r— Southern 

California  Aquetlu/ct,^cT^/  I960,  27  pp.,  m\<tieo  (available  at 
Water  Reaourcea  Library,  Urtlv.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley) 

(aee  alao:  Uaing  Engineering  to  Enalave  You  by  A.J* Ackerman, 

CIvl I  Engineering  magazine,  July  1964) 

Cooper*  Brwin,  Aqueduct  Empire,  Guide  to  Water  in  California, 

A.H.  ClaTk  Co.,  GTenWTe,  1968,    439  pp. 
Htrahlelfer,  J.,  J.C,  Oe  Haven,  and  J.  W.  Milllman.  Water  Supply, 

Economica,  Technology^  U  Policy,  Unlv*  of  Chicago  Preaa.  2nd  ed., 
'      1969,*  386  pp.    (aee  eapeclally  Coat^Beneflt  diacuaaloft) 

Sax,  Joaeph  L#,  Water  Law  Planning  and  Policy,  Caaea  *nd  Material  a 
'      Bobba-MerTTTTT  1n3ianap5TTa^  (law  text) 

McWflUama,  Carey,  Factories  in  ,thtf  Fielda,  Little,  Brown,  1939,  334  pp. 

'LaFoHette  Commlttet.  Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  S.Rea.  2*SS,    74th  Ceng.;    77  Cong.  2nd  Seaalon, 
Senate  Report  1150,  parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

78th  Cong,  lat  Seaa.,  S.  Rapt.  396,  pArta  t,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

88  Cong,  Rec,  pp,  8311-8333,  Oct.  19,  1942. 

San  Luia  Otbate,  104  £ong,  Rec.    17723  -  17735;  1958. 

Authoriratian  Bill  for  San  Lult  (i/eatlandit)  1959,  I960: 

Senate:    105  Cong.  Ren..  7483-7498;  7665-7691; 

    7849-7877;     7986-8001 ! 

Houae:.     106  Cong.  Rec,    10448-10471;  10553-10566 

Exemption  to  California  Water  Project,  1962  / 

.Cong.  Rec.,      108,    5687-57r5;    6237-6240;     7809-7814-'  . 

aee  Trisnacrlpt,  Federal  Court  in  San  Oiego,  Ofc.  1970,  enforcement  of 
Acreage  Limitation  Irtifeperlal  Valley?  ' 

(additional  Coplea  of  thia  bibliography,  4  paQea:1966;  3  pages:  1969; 
1  •age:1970  available  from  Charles  L.  Smith,  61  San  Mateo  Road,  . 
Berkeley,  Ca,  94707  50^  each,  30  tiix  in  California)  ^ 
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QUitt  ot  tit  ^olfcftot  (General 
taM(Ji(n0lon,JD.e.  20530 


aunt  X,.197X 


Mt0,  Stephen  I*#  Stover  ^ 
Koj^th  15th  Strctt  ^ 
Horihattan/  Kansas  66502 « 

Dear  Mrs.  Stpver, 


i 


Vour  letter  of  May  28  has  reached  me  this 
wosrning.    Until  it  came,  I  .had  not  seen  the  article 
in  the  New  Uopublic*    YCu  are  the  first  one  Who  has 
brought  it  to  my  attention,    x  have  now  located  a  copy 
of  the  isnue  of  tho  New  Republic  for  May  8,  1971/  and 
hove  read  the  article  with  interest.  * 
*  .  • 

As  so  often  happens 'in  these- matters,  it 
is  tt  one  sided  presentation  of     rather  complicated 
situation.    You  would  not  know  from  the  article^,  for 
example,  that  the  project  for  the  irrigation  of  the  '  -  ■ 
Imperial  Valley  was  started  about  1900  and  was 
virtually  completed  hy  X920,  without  any  participation 
by  the  federal  government.    Xt  was, an  expensive  project, 
and  it  was  natural  that  there  were  large  land  holdings 
thqjfo. 

When  the  Imperial  Valley  was  developed*  the 
water^from  the  Colorado  River  Was  brought  in  by  a 
canal  which  ran  for  a  number  of  miles  through  Mexico. 
•This  led  to  a  number  of  problems*    About  1930,  in 
connection  with  tho  development  of  Boulder  Pam,  a  new 
All-American  canal  was  built*    ohis  was  entirely  in  the 
United  States  r  and  was  undoubtedly  an  advantage  for  the 
Valley,    However,  the  All-American  Canal  did  not  result 
in  tho  reclamation  of  a  single  acre  of  desert  land* 
After  the  All-American  canal  was  completed,  there  was 
no  more  land  in  cultivation  in  tho  Imperial  Valley  than 
there  had  been  for  many  years  before. 
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It  i»  trud  that  there  ie  a  provision  In 
tho  reclamation  laws  which  provides  that  when  land  is 
reclaiiicd  through  a  federal  project,  land  holdings 
piinnot  exceea  160  aqrcs*    However,  as  I  have  indicated, 
no  land  was  reclaimed  by  the  construction  of  the  All- 
)inierican  canal.    It  is<  thus,  a  x'eal  question's  to 
whether  the  acreage  limitation  in  tho  roclaraafipn  laws* 
i*  pppXicable    to  the  imperial  Valley. 

(This  question  was  considered  and  determined 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Interior,  Itoy  I,ypjan  Wilbur 
(previously  President  of  Stanford  Univereity)  in  1933, 
flow  more  than  38  years  ,ago»    That  determination  was 
flc^cd  on,  and  relied  on,  for  many  years,  and  no  question 
V^as  serdLously  raised  about.it  until  about  30  years  after 
§eprBt'ary  Wilbur's  decision.  ^ 

Recently,  the  issue  was 'ijjibmlttad  to  a  court # 
|ind  the  court  decided  that  the  acreage  limitation  does 
not  apply  t6  Xmperial  Valley.    It  then  became  my  \ 
responsibility  to  decide  whether  an  appeal  should  bo  . 
ta1<en  from  that  decision*    I  considered  the  matter 
carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time*    M  a  result  of  nty  consideration,  X  became 
convinced  that  (a)  we  would  not  win  the  case  in  tho 
cotirt'of  appeals,  and  (b)  we  should  not  win  it.  ih 
this  situation,  t  c&me  to  the  conclusion  that  It  was 
my  duty  as  a  respcnsible  oifficer  of  the  government  not 
to  authorize  aj»  appeal* 

in  making  that  decision,  X  issued  a  statement  ^ 
saying  that  my  determination  was  applicable  to  the 
.Imperial  v-gilloy  only,  since  that  was^the  only. place  * 
tiiat  had  this  sort  bf  a  history.    a?he  statement  by  .  .  j 
Pftf^?  Barnes  in  his  article  to  the  contrary  is  entirely  ,  / 
without  foundation.    As  X  have  indicated,  mjr  determination 
with  respect  to -the  Imperial  Valley  (and  3ecretary  Wilbur's 
determination  38  years  ago)  was  based  on  the^  fact  that  the 
imperial  Valley  was  fully  developed  long  before  any  fedstal 
money  was  spent  tp  build  the  Ail^rAmerican  Canal*  The 
federal  project  did  not  reclaim  any  land  in  the  Xmperial 
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Valloy.    Thug,  tim||«tomination  with  j:eip«ct  to  the 
I»j>«rial  Valley  hum  no  application  to  other  project* 
Where  there  wa*  actual  reclamation  of  land  as  a  result 
of  the  projecib.       /  '  <. 


p\y  truly  youre^ 


Krwin  K.  Griewold 
Solicitor  Gene:cal  ' 
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IMMEDIATE  HEl/EASE 
fSJpAY,  APRIlJ  9,  1971  ' 


gglicilQr  General  Erwin  Nr  ^rilWPld  gL|uxpun^ed  |odaty  that  the  •  . 

/  ■  ■  '     ^  ^  ■  .   .  ■ '    .J,       ■  >  '  ,  ■  ■. 

9epa|^|m^nt  of  Justice  ^11  not  app6?^l  |t  y,§»  P£|if|ei^|  Oqu^^  deciiioii  holding 
'^§t  l§n4  liinltatipn  p^pyisipns  of  rftClamsL^ijon  l^i?^      lio^  apply ^ff  ptivateiy 
'  tead«  in  the  Jnipcyiat  VaUey  iyacig^U9n  9i  f  fmfte?|ir^alifornia^i: 

J§imft?ySf  l?tl,  in  the  Justice  OepartaenVi  1967  f *gampt  the  Jj^ 
{^^i^^ti on  District.  : 

/      Wll?  deadline  for  yitppealing  the?  decision  to  the  tJ,  §,  <^Court  pf 
Appeals  for  the  Kinth  Circuit  >«^a8  tomOrroi»^,^  The  Department  Of  the 


Interior  had  recommended  against  an  J^jjpeal.  -    '  '  ' 

■      fe  ??i*Hing  Ms'^determmatio^^^ 

-  V,  '  ■     ^    ■    ■  ■    ,-    ■         ,      ■    ,  ■ 

ftT«e«e4  tli%tJM?  decision  related  or^^^  '  ■ 

• .  •  .'■     ..■  -,  :  : ' '  ,  •■.  ■       u\  •■ '■    ■  ,  V  .....  ■ 

feiUion  Vith  ?efPf9it^  *cciamitU6n  pyojee^^  4li  Other  are*#Sv]^er^  differeri^^^^ 
•lacti  g^ye  invgl^^  ^  .  -  ... 

At  the  reqtiest  of  the  fetgyio^^ 

■  ••  '      .*      ■ .     '  . •  •  ,'  ■  ^      '  *  ■  .  •  ' 

.  te^iti€4  th^.GivU  fuit  gj§ek 


..  ^  ■■■■  V. 


limitation  applied  to.  priy^H  1^4  hpldingf  hi  t^e  fep^ri^l  Iryi^a^lipn  Dietrict. 


IFrom  testimony  ^by  Paul  ■  S.  Xaylor,  ^Stong  before  Hbuffe  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 


and  Reclamation  Of  Interior  and  , Insular  Affairs  Committee,  89th  Gong..  Xst  sess,, 
on  H.K.  4671  and  slmUar  blUs,  p,,9313  .  .^7-—  r 

Official  and  TinoflBcial  studies,  before,  iaupport  the  Congressman's 

emphatic  conclu3ion  of  fact.  For  example,  Pendleton,  history  of  labor  in 
Ari?5ona-Jir£igaJtea-a^ricuIture^  unpublished  '  doctoral  dissertations,-  Berkeley, 
1950;  Klaus  G".  Loewald,  hearings  before  Senate  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
Subcommittee,  85th  Congress,  2d  session,  on  S:  1425,  SJ  254l,  S.  S448,  pp.  230- 
,238;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  landownership  survey  on"  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects,  19146,  p.  16.  Congressman  Jackson's  gloomy  prophecy  stands 
fulfilled  even  today -  if  the  acreage  held  Jn  exces^  has  diminished,  the  subdivi- 
sion occurred  without  benefit  "of  the  controls  that  Congress  MTOfee.  into  reclama- 
tion law  to  Ujm  it  private  speculation  in  the  interest  o  • 

Nonenforcement  of  the  excess  land  laws  for  a  half  century  in  Arizona  is 
matched  on  the  California  side  .of  the  Lower  Colorado  Basin  for  a  generation. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  showed  a  courageous  awareness  of 
longstanding-  nonenforcement  in  Impeirial  Valley  when  he  announced  on  the 
last,  day  of  1964  that  he  intends  to  bring  nonenforcement  there  to  an  end  by 
divestiture  of  excess  holdings -  But  the  Secreatry  has  made  no  similar  promise 
to  end  nonenforcement  either  in  Arizona  or  on  southern  California  lands 
.  wktered  under  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act,  other  than  in  Imperial  and  Coachella 
Valleys.  No  sooner  wa|s  the  Secretary's  decision  to  end  nonenforcement  in 
Imperial  IkUley  announced,  than  the  Imperial  irrigation^  District  News,  siun- 
marizitig  ail^opinion  of  its  chief  counsel,  Reginald  L.  Knox,  pointed  out  that: 

"If  the  opinion  of  Solicitor  Frank  ^arry  is  correct,  it  also  applies  to  all 
(Veas  reviewing  water  from  the  Colorado  Biver,  including  land  in  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  which  supplies  watet  to  sOme  extremely  large  holdings 
on  the  coast  According  to  Knox,  there  has  never  been  any  reference  to^that 
area^  but  if  the  opinion  is  correct,  it  would  necessarily  tpply  th^  also**  (Feb- 
ruary 1965,  vol.  XXVI,  No.  9,  p.  1).  \    "  \  ^ 

Nonenforcement,  its  ropt«  deep  in 'the  past,  has  received  added  impetus  dur- 
ing recent  yea*^.  Its  temper  probably  never  was  described  more  clearly  than  by 
Congressman  Clair  Bungle,  of  California,  speaking  to  the  House  in  1955  : 

grant  you,  you  start  kicking  the  160-acre  limitation  and  it  is  like  inspect- 
ing the  rear  end  of  a  mule.  You  wailt  to  do  it  from  a  safe  distance  because  you  * 
might  get  Idpked  through  the  side  of  the  barn,  But  it  can  be  done  witlf  circum- 
spection, and  I  hope  we  can  observe  circumspection"  (1955  hearings  before 
House^^Subcotiimittee  on  Irrigation-andHReclanmtioiir-oir-HTlt."1047~H^ 
and  IJ»R.  3817,  84th* Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  p.'70).  : 

The  devices  reflecting**'circumspectlon'*  are  numerous;  atlea^Tone  of  them,^ 
the  'Bngle  formula*'  for  repayment— substituting  -email  money  payments  for 
policy— incorporated  in  the  Small  Reclamatidn  Projects  Act,  received- congres- 
sional approval  iiMer  circumstances  leaving  a  trail  Of  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion across  the  years  and  on  "the  Senate  floot  (102  Congressional  Record  U8650: 
103  Congressional  Record  67^T,  c^ily  edition  May  23,  1957).  Without  congres- 
sional apjproval,,  unsympathetic  administrators  frustrate  the  law  by*  siflbstitut- 
ing  *'interpretation8'*-of  the  law  that  thWart  its  purposes,  in  the  place  of  inter- 
pretations that  would  achieve  them.  Two  ex^ples  may  he  cited  here  that  I 
have  discussed  more  fully  elsewhere  :  ^ 

(1)  Substitution  of  a  "quantity  of  water**  measure  foj:  the  statutory  pro- 
hibition that  no  ineligible  lands  :  i.e.,  exceeding  160  acres  per  individual,  lhall 
receive  water ;  arid  v  "  ' 

(2^)  Creating  a  distinction  as  to  applicability  of  the  excess  laud  laws,  be- 
tween water  reaching  project  lands  via  surface  deliveryv  and  water  reaching 
them  underground,  a  distinction  itot  found  in  tliOtatute  nor- logically  consist- 
ent with  its  justification  for '  public  expenditijps  for  private  benefit.  See 
Taylorp  "Excess  Land  I#W:  (Calculated  Circumvention"*  (52  California  Law 
Review  978,  980,  990,  lOlOJi.  -  - 


■-.  \\  -838  ,.'  •  .     \,  .        ;  ■  _  ' 

Of  course,  ;oflacials~chaTged  with  responsibility  for  administering  reclama- 
tion law  toow  and  proclaim  its  purposes.  Sot  example,  Gommissionfer  of  Be-r 
clamation  Floyd  E.  Dominy  recently  said  i  "I  am  proud  that  our  basiQ  princi- 
ples remain  essentially  .janchanged  in  concept  This  proi^ram  is .  reimbursable 
*  *  ♦  and  will  repay  the  Federal  loan  that,  finances  it.  We  are  today,  as  we 
;  always  have  been^  fully  committed  to  the  conviction  that  the  family  farm  is  a, 
:  national  asset  of  fundamental  importance."  (Address  before  Mississippi  Valley 
,  Association  at  New  Orleans,  Feb.  3,  1961;  USDI  release,  ]Peb.  3,  1961.) 
:   Solicitor  of  Interior  Frjmk  X  Barry,  in  his  opinion  M-36!934  (Dec.  26,  1001) 
spoke  of—  .  ' 

.  ♦>♦  the  resolve  of  the  Congressj  as  a  matter  of  deliberate  policy,  to  pre- 
scribe by  statute  measures  aimed  specificially  at  the  early  breakup  of  pre- 
existing *  ?  \ 


— ^  '   S«pC«Bbec  X»  1971 

tfon*  ferwin  N«  Grlfuold  * 
SoUcltcir  GfntrAl  p£  th«  Iftilted  Scaciii 
United  StaCtt  ttept*  of  ja«tlc«  ^ 
Wa«hldgton»  120^30  , 

pt«r  Gemeral  Griawold; 

,      „       ■      r»  - 

So«Mon«  Mtit  M  a  copy  of  a  Utter  thtt  went  wit  urtdtt  your  elgn«^ure» 
datW  June  I,  1971»  to  Mre,  Stephen      Stover  of  Kanhatten^  Kaneee.  The 
Utter  Inquired  about  the  pbittlon  of  the  Juitlce  DipartMint  in  the  exceee 
Und  cae*  Involving  the  Imperial  Valley  «n  CaUfpmln. 

Ae  one  vho  ha'e  vrlttcn  ahout  the  Reclanetlon  tvw*  I  vae  eurprleed  to 
^ee  in  your  letter  the  folloving:  '  r 

'        *^  •  there  Is  a  provtalon  In  the  recMmatlon  lave 

-    »  vhlctr  provide  that  vhen  land  1*  mUlmed  thrWRh  i  ♦ 

federal  project^  land  holdlnga  cannot  exceed  160 
,    acree.  .  .  ^no  land  waa  reclalned  by  the  conatniction 
'  pf  the  All*Ajoerlca|i^C^nel«** 

Occaelonally.one  recall*  the  vamlnge  he  received  In  law  echool^  anong 
theia  the  danger  In  paraphr^ielng  etatntory  language.   My  recollection  la  that 
the  exce^aa  land  provlalon  of  the  Reclamation  tiw*  43  U.S.C*  Section  431,  aa^a 

"no  right  tb  the  uee  of  water  for  land  In'  private  .  »  ' 

ownerehlp  ehall  be  aold  for  a  tract  exeeidlng  160 
'  acree  to  any  one  land  owner**'  ' 

■  •     .  '  f 

.1  recall  no  general  provlalon  in  thfe  lew  that  limlta  the  exceea  land  law 
to  land  >*r«clal«ed  through  a  federal  project, »!  and  If  you  exa«lne  the  ^eglela 
tlve  hlatory  of  the  etatute,  you  will  recall  that  Kepreaentetlve  Kevlanda, 
the  apottior  of  the  Act,  took  no  euch  view.    36  Cong,  Rcc.  6734  (1902)«  Of 
couree  a  great  neny  reclaaatlon  projecte  Involve  the  supply  of  euppleMhtary 
water  to  land  already  In  cultivation.    To  the  beet  of  ny  kncmledge  It  hai  ^ 
iMiver  been  thought  that  thla  fact  exenpted  the  project  from  the  provljilott 
of  the  exceaa  land  law.  . 


4^. 
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Gtntrnl  Exwia      Criswold  \ 
S«pt«Bbtr  It  1971 
hist  2 


X  recdgnlM  that  th«  Imperial  Vallar  cOa  «as  a  conplaac  ont;  but  Z  thlnlt 
Hra.  Scovar  vap  antltted  to  a  iK>rt  accurata  axpUnatlon* 


Vavy  tyuljr  youra," 


Joaaph  ]*»  Sax 
Profaaaor  o£  I«av 


JLS/kh 


ERIC 
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Siptenber  21 »  1971 


Irvln  H#  Gtrljwold      •  5^       V         '  . 

Solicitor  den%r a  1  i  ^  V     /  ' 

Ofrtce  oi  tht  Solicitor  Gen* ral  \ 

Waahlntton,  D.C,    20530  ^.<^^'rV 

Dei r  Central  Grlivold;  »     *  ' 

,    . :  ,  •  •  /    .      .  :  '    "''r  - 

I  ippridate  very  nuch  that  you  took  the  time  to  reply  to  ny  letter  of  . 
Scpttnbir  I,  cooientins  on  the  Zwperlal  Xrris'tloa  Diattlct  caii« 

..  '  •■  ^  . 

t  Icnow  It  would  be  an  Inpoattlon  to  engage  you  in  ifurthar  correapondanci^ 
but;  lyiope  yoy  will  permit  me  to  wake  an  obaarvation  or  two  about  tha  future « 

Aa  you  knowy  for  n^oy  yeara  the  excaaa  Und  law  waa  little  enforced,  and 
.the  reaidency  requirement  of  the  reclamation  law  haa  been  wholly  ignored. 
Thoae  concerned  about  rect^atlon  law  were  therefore  underatandably  pleaaed 
when  the  Interfor  and  Juatlce  Deparfcmanta  decided  to  go  forward  with  the  XlXi 
caae.    I  recognize  the  cchtplexUj^of  the  laauea  there,  but  X  hope  thet  the 
Pepartment  of  Juatice  will  make  a  concerted  effort  to  enforce  the  exceaa  land 
law.  ■    ■     '      .  :^ 

Though  billa  are  annually  in^rodpced  in  Congresa  calling  for  repeal  of 
the  exceaa  land  prbviaionia  aa  an  dnachroniam,  thla  la  certainly  not  thfe  caae, 
A  great  many  agricultural  workera,  particularly  in  California,  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  become  farm  ownera,  if  only  that  opportunity  to  acquire 
fertile  farm  landa  were  m^de  under  reaaonable  circumatannea*    Indeed  it  la 
iiy  Ovra  view    that  many  of  the  current  farm  labor  problcma  would  be  beat 
reaolvcd  by  encpu raging  tha  creation  of  an  owner  claaa  among  family  famera, 
*  ■  *  ' 

<At  the  prcaent  time^npn-^enforcement  or  limited  enforcement  of  the  exceaa 
land  and  realdantiai  lawa  atand  aa  an  obatxcle^to  thia  development.)  Once 
thf^lawa  era  enforced,  of  courae,  atepf  wUl  iha^e  to  ba  taken  to  aaaura  credit 
for  the  purchaae  of  farm  lands,  io  the  Job/ia  a  complex  and  . extended  one;  but 
enforcmient  of  the  l^w  ia  a  needed  f  irat  atep«. 

it  may  aeem  romantic. today  to  auggeat  that  the  very  ttotlya  that  lay 
behind  Enactment  of  the  reclamation  law  in  1902  ia  atiU  <  aenaible  policy*  ^ 

but  I  a«  eure  that  »«  you  look  into  tha,  queatiott,  you  will  find  many 
very  well  informed  people  who  think  that  thia  ia  preciaely  tht  caae. 


G«n«Ml  Iriiln  N*  Gritwold  . 
8«p«Mib«r  Hp  1971 
.  fJifit  1  .  1^ 

■       .  ^-^  ' 

Xt  in  often         thnt  tht  e)$c«9f  Und  lav  «dnnot  vork  btcautt  Mij|ll  fa  mi 
art  UQOcondQilc.    Even  to  the  extent  th)it  thla  la  true «     it    doea  not  ap«;3il(  to 
tha  problen  6t  ownerahip,  but  only  to  fiana$c«ieAt  pmctlcea^  if  it  ia  econoaiicaUy 
naceaadry  to  operate  .ind  narl<;et  funa  produc^t  on  a  lar^e  acjile,  It  ia  parfactly 
poaaible  to  do  thia  by  cooperative  artJinfeaienta  awong  a  ooaiber  of  ovnara  of 
Modaat  aised  faokily  Canaa* 

I  Mke  tlieae  coaniftnta  only  becnuaa  it  ia  ab  i||idel/  belftved  in  Waahinston 
that  no  aignilf^itt  public  policy  could  be  adv4inced*by  vigjroua  enforcement  . 
of  the  reciamation  law,  .Tcrhripa  thia  view  affecteA?g^r  own  jud^ient  about 
the  IID  eaa4»    If  ao,  r  hope  you  will  explore^  the  queat  ion  further  a  a  opportuni* 
tiea  ariae.  •       v "  \./  • 

Cordially  youra»,  V 


Joaeph  Xi.  Sax 
*  ?rofeasor  of  Law 

JtS/kh  .    .  *  ^  . 

cct     Pan  Yellea, 

Hra»  Stephcti      Stover  " 
•  IFeter  Buraea 

i?.5.    t  aM  very  glad  to  follow  your  aMss«»ation  about  diatributiop  of  th# 

letter  pfou  aent  aie  on  September  16,  I  aBi»  however,  aending  copiea  of 
tbia^  letter  to  aeveral  intereated  pertica. 


Mechanized  Agriculture  and  Social  Welfare:  llie  Case  of 
the  Tomato  Harvester* 

*  \  ^  ■■■■  ' 

y  *^t>  ' 

An  haffntwd  pubUo-pHvato  appkMoh  to  moolumlcal  lairM^g  of  Comttoft  for  ouabfaig  lui 
thuplr  rtducod  pcoducon'  labor  tt^iutrtmoaU.  GroM  «^al  rtturas  (o  agcrtgato  rMMreh  and 
dovtlopmMt  •xpMditivw  aJrii  tbo  vJdnlty  of  1,000  por^b  Evm  If  dlsplactd  labor  bad  Uvi 
comp«oiat«d  for  waga  Iom,  oot  lodal  rtturaa  ttiU  blghly  favorable  Slaoa  tomato  pfdcwi 
waro  unorfajiizad,  zio  contpMuatlouVaf  dtmandad  or  paid.  Tb«  tnalyiii  iodkatoi  a  bood  for 
poUcIaa  dadsxMd  to  distribulo  Bio  b«aeab.and  coits  of  tadutoloflcal  cbanga  moro  oqultably, 
$ocIaj[  soiotititb  could  pfoporly  Bo  coocomod  with  dtylopint  imtltutioaal  mfam  of  tolilavlar 
tbli  (oaL  .   ,  ' 


,4T7H£  begmnmg  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
/\   Hon  in  the  19th  century  gangi  ot  wbrk- 
JL  JL  men  known  u  the  Luddites  roamed 
England,  syitematically  destroying)  machinery. 
To  their  compatriots  in  the  Netherlands  we 
^\)we  thjs.Word  "sabotage,"  after  "sabot,"  the 
heav/ woodtn  shoe  that  Dutch  workmen  threw 
into  the  grinding  gears  of  thfe  new  technology* 
The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  lament  of  John  M.  Homer,  one  of  the 
inveptor?  of  the  wheat 'combine.*  Writing  to  his 
friend,  Colonel  Warren,  editor  of  iht  Calif omta 
Farmer^  in  July  1869  (l  1,  p;  22],.Horner  said, 

. . « we  were  brought  more  particularly  to 
reflect  upon  our  poaiUon  by  the  burning  of  one 
of  our  machines. . » .  We  atk  ourselves;  Have 
we  injured  Anyone  so  that  personal  vengeance 
Js  pursuing  lis,  and  this  burning  was  done  to 
gratify  a  revengeful  feeling?  No.  We  have  had 
no  ml*underitandjng  with  anyone.  In  fact,  not 
an  enemy  in  the  world,  a  conKience  void  of 
offeiftc  to  airmen.  We  entered  that  neighbor- 
hood to  perform  honest  labors,  and  harveited  , 
f  1,6001  acres  in  a  good  workittanlike  manner 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  our  empldyers-H(0 
much  so  that  most  of  them  wanted  us  to  content, 
to  harvest -thelrflext  crops. 

Colonel  Warren  promptly  responded  with  an 
editorial  m  hii  piper  (1 1,  p.  23] : 

^  Glanninl  ^ogmlaUon  Paper  Ko.  3i0«  Wo  apprcdata  th« 
data  »adk  available  for  tbU  study  by  various  dcparUsenta 
at  tb«  Urjlvertity  of  California,  Pavli,  and  the  Unlveralty 
of  Midilfan.  ]^mle  Blackwelder,  Clarence  Ktllyi  Philip 
Panona,  Gordoa  Rowe,  Loy  Sanmeti  and  Rort  Schulcr  also 
,^ovkled  valuable  Inforniatlon.  We  tbaok  Roy  Bom  for 
computatiottal  aaalataxM^  a&d  Bill  Martlit  and  toren  Ihnaa 
for  critical  commenta. 

^  Wt  are  Indebtad  to  Paul  Barklcy  for  thia  tafareoce. 

AkdskW  Scximz  U  MJttiknt  jfr»f$Si$r  tf  ^rUidhtrtl 
0C0HmHks  mti  David  Sickixi  U  uHnt  4$S9ckU  prtJaUr  #/ 


Such  acts  as  the  one  named  upon  a  man  like  Mr. 
Homer  because  he  had  invented  a  labor<savuig 
machine  should  arouse  the  spirit  of  the.Uon 
among  all  good  men  and  they^ould  unite  and 
hunt  up  the  offenders  a^d  make  them  fed  the 
heaviest  penalties  of  the  law  for  damages^and 
then  be  driven  from  every  civilised  commudty. 

The  rhetoric  of  this  ancient  cS^fcti^fjwt,  ^ 
changed,  but  not  its  subsUnce^**TfclmolOgic^^ 
displacement]'— as  it  is  now^^^ugfrenus'ticaUy 
^  called—remains  tht  source  of  some  of  our  great- 
cjit  social  problems*  This  is  particularly  true  m 
ftgriculture.  /We  point  with  justifiable  pride  to 
thefact  that  now  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  population  produces  our  food  needs.  But 
we  tend  to  forget  the  painful  procdu  of  adjust* 
ment  that  accompanied  the  ttanijtion  from  a. 
rural  to  an  urban  society.  We  have  forgotftti 
that  for  many  people  the  transition  was  in- 
voluntary; that  many  i>eopIe  have  been  forced 
off  the  farm  only  into  an  economic  and  sociid 
limbo  in  rural  towns  and  url^anghettoit 

The  overall  putpose  of  this  paper  is  to  pro* 
vide  a  means  whereby  the  broad  socyd  costs  of  4 
technological  innovation  can  bc,mapp^  into 
the  framework  of  economic  analysis.  It  locusea 
specifically  on  a  recent  technological  <;hange 
affecting  agriculture— the  mechanical  tomato 
harvester. 

£>eveloi>ment  of  tbo  Tomat<^H«rv<iit<&' ^  ' 
The  history  of^the  development  of  the\to* 
mato  harvester  is  a.  subject  of  interest  in  j[t«flf;  . 
It  is  an  outstanding  instance  of  the  parallef  de"' 
velopment  of  innovations^  dovetailing  into  a 
viable  system.  As  Rumussen-lae,  pp.  S32-5331 
states,  ^    .  V 

The  hventlon  of  the  mechanical  tomato 
hK^rester  contrasted  decidedly  with  the  do* 
velopment  ot  the  cotton  picker.  The-  tomato 
harvestct  resulted  from  the  *'system  approach." 
A  team  madt  up  of  an  engineeriiig  group  and  a 
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bwtictUtural  rowp*  »dvJcc  and  iutUUact 
trom  agronomists  ind  trngatioa  jpe£ii}ists^ 
developed  «uiUbl6  pUnls  ami  |tn  effidint 
harvester  at  the  satnti  time.  The  necesiary 
changes  In  planting,  cultivatioo^  and  irrigating 
were  dcvcl<i>cd  concurrently,, . ,  * 

The  syatems  approach  waa  alio  followed  in 
the  development  phlwe  of  the  harvester.  Manu- 
facturers, scientists,  and  extension  personnel 
worked  closely  with  farmers,  ^rst  in  growing 
the  new  toranto  varieties,  then  in  getting  the 
tomatoes  harvested.  Proc?s#ors  subsidized  the 
firstcropsbyloweringthq^putchwingstandarda 
on  the  new  tomatoes  aSd  by  adjusting  their 
production  techniques  to  accommodate  the 
changed  inputs.  In  the  opinion  of  E.  Blaclc- 
weJder  of  the  Blackwdder  Manufacturing^om- 
pany,  which  produced  One  of  the  first  hayycst- 
ert,  it  would  have  becjti  virtually  impossible 
to  develop  the  harvester  without  an  industry- 
wide integration  of  efforts.  Thus,  the  harvester 
represents  \  social  at  well  as  a  scientific  and 
engineering' success.  Through  coordinated  ef- 
forts on  many  fronts,  the  industry  wu  able  to 
achieve  results  not  economically  available  to 
any  individual  meniber. 

The  first  25  harvesters  Were  used  in  Califor- 
nia in  X%i.  By  19M,  75  were  in  use;  a  year 
later,  250.  The  number  increased  to  1,000  in 
i%1  (16],  when  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  California  acreage  wwt  harvested  by  ma- 
cliirics»  However,  in  other  tomato -producing 
state*  the  harvester  was  adopted  after  this 
pcriocL,^  ^      .      .  .i^  * 

Furpoi*  luicl  Framework  of  Analyii* 

Like  the  cotton  harvester,  the  mechanical 
tomato  harvester  has  created  important  pro- 
duction economics  but  h?w  alsb  undermined  the 


livelihood  of  numerous..Jigricultural  laborers, 
in  thU  paper  we  attempt  tajippraisjs  both  the 
heightened  production  efficiency  and  its  effect 
on  the  welfare  of  workers.  The  pioneering 
work  of  SchultJS  [31]  snd  Grilichcs  [8]  is  carried 
one  step  furthet^into  an  appraisal  of  impor- 
t^ant  social  coats  as  Well  as  socisl  benefits, 

Both  grow  and  net  locial  rates  of  return  to 
the  tomato  harvester  are  computed;  the  dif- 
ference is  the  wsge  loss  of  t1ic  displaced  workers. 
To  compute  the  gross  social  rate  of  return,  we 
employ  as  &  basis  the  framework  tued 
Griliches  [8]  and  Peterson  (24)  who  estimatcOi 
respectively,  the  benefit  to  society  from  the 
introduction  of  hybrid  Corn  and  from  poultry 
research* 

tJsi^  thc  concepts  bf  consumer's  and  pro- 
ducer's surplus,  Griliches  analyzed  two  polar 
cases.  In  Figure  1(a)  supply  is  completely 
elastic  and  the  original  suj^y  curve  is  S*;  after 
the  development  of  hybrid  corn,  the  new  supply 
curve  is  Since  supply  is  completely  elastic,- 
producer  surplus  does  not  exist  and  the  net 
rgain,  E+Ps  represents  'the  addition  ttf  con- 
sumer surplus.  In  Figure  1(b)  supply  b  per- 
fectly inelastic;  with  the  introduction  of  hy- 
brid com,  supply  shifts  fjom  5'  to  .S.  The  gain 
in  consumer  sutplus  is  A'jrB)  the  gain  in  ^pro- 
ducer surplus  is  -vl-f^/>;  and  the  net  gam  to 
society  is  ^r^m 
which  is  calculated  the  gross  social  rate  of  re- 
turn, 

Peterson,  on  the  other  hand,  used  iht  m- 
bctween  case  of  a  positive  sloping  supply  curve. 
Thus,  as  demonstrated  in  Figure  2,  the  net 
benefit  to  society  is  G+P+U+Tt  that  is,  the 
area  between  the  two  supply  curves  and  the 
,  dei;nand  curve,  as  in  Figure  1(U5*  This  is  so 
'  since  the  net  gain  in  consumer  and  producer 
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Qutntity 

wmm,  * 

lurplu*  II  jj+(?+i?+(^£4-jBr^'/).  A«  pre- 
.  vioittly,  the  groM  iocial  rate  of  return  Is  cal-' 
cuUted  from  the  Area  remaining  after  account- 
ing lor  the  chapgei  in  lurplutei. 
.  Various  attempts  at  estimating  the  elastici- 
ties of  demand  and  supply  of  processing  ten 
matocs  have  met  with  little  success.'  Therefore, 
in  computing  the  froif  social  returns  from'the 
harvester,  we  take  the?  totat  production  after 
th«  new  equilibrium  is  achieved  and^ultiply 
this  by  the  ensuing  cost  saving!  per  ton  of 
tomatoes  harvested.  Thus,  we  are  essentially 
measuring  area  EGPJC  in  Figure  2,  where  Qi  j»- 
the  equilibrium  level  of  tomato  production 
prior  to  the  imphmetttatioii  of  .tlve  harvester 
and  Qt  is  the  equilibrium  teve3  of  production 
when  the  harvester  is  in  use.  Therefore,  we 
would  overestimate  consumer  sui^us,  and 
hence  the  gross  social  gain  to  society,  by  Klf 
the  demajid  for  tomatoes  were  I>i)  and  jupply 
were  perfectly  eUstic,  However,  if  the  sup^y 
curve  for  tomatoes  is  not  perfectly  clastic,  our 
calculations  tmderestimate  the  gross  social 
rates  of  return  if  the  true  demand  and  supply 
functions  for  tomatoes  are  approximately  those 
represented  by  DD  and  5/  (compare  JSGPK  md 

)   To  compKitc  the  iw<  social  mtt  of  return  from  , 
the  develojfwnettt  of  the  harvister»  we  explicitly 
took  into  account  iti  offKt  oa  farm  workers* 
With^reftrence  to  Figure  3,  pri^w  to  m^dbaiiisa* 

'  rof  wamiMif  immUk  <Ua>iA,  »i.  It]  <mn>»ud 

tU  pdct  iMdiy  to  b«  -.7«.  wm  lUMcstty 

knifiiUauit  TWr  attriWttd  UMir  Mcttlty  la  MdMatioA 
to  tku  pfiblwu.  rsr  awppty  ritpiati  <f  pkat<4  toi^ato 

tlMY  itdmtsii  tlM  ilim*  W  long  m  ^ 
tk^  to  bt  i.  II  aad  14t  la  Iii«Mar  m  Ahd  2.(»  itt  OUo. 

*  OOkt  tonigwcuUsiK  for  iMipply  e»<tld  itod  to  m  »yaf 


NMb«t  of  Vot1c«r« 
Flgwri  Z 


:  tion  the  demand  for  tomato  workers  is  Dt  and 
the  supply  k  S$f  but  subsequent  to  the  har- 
yosttr  the  demand  becomes  2?i*  As  one  extreme, 
we  computed  W%  the  unemployment 

catised  by  the  harvester— assuming  no  alter- 
native employment  possibilities  and  assuming 
that'' the  remaining  employed  workers  receive 
wages  at  least  as  high  as  thost  obtained  prior  to 
the  implementation  of  jthe  harvester.  In  addl- 
tion,  we  calculated  the  net  social  rate  of  return 
assuming  different,  levels  of  employment  for 
farm  workers  in  ndnagricultural  industries. 

Crou  Soc^  Ratt  of  lUtunr 
Gross  sodtl  r«tim 

We  use  "gross^  social  rttyrns"  (GSR)  to 
mean  the  value  of  the  rcdirciei  cosU  of  harvest- 
ing tomatoes  by  the  i^dkftaaka},  harvester.* 
These  returns  differ  froni^fJ^rRcial  returjxs" 
by  the  value  of  the  costs  Incuiirad  by  worl^rs 
•displaced  by  theharvmcr.    '  ^  '^j^' 

Only  for  California  .have  jdtflnitiveij4tu3^' 
been  made  of  the  comparative  costs  'of  hand 
and  mechanical  tomato  Imsyestmg  methods 
[23, 36],  and  these  dau  arrused  here  for  oihit 
tomato-producing  states  as  weD.  Accordbg  to 
the  California  studies,,  mechanical  harvesting  . 
reduces  .  cosU  by  15.41  to  17.47  per  ton,*  in- 


<  Smm  bMMlu  of  tlM  kArvMdr  havs  bton  ooattsd  {ttA 
our  wtkMtto.  Wt  Mgkct  UmAU  sectiOag  to  foralgn  txm- 
ttki  (Otmuuiy,  tW  VMMM.^  sttd  HtmI,  foe  tuueptit)  that 
btvt  l«iport4d  ihm  itocUMi*  IftAttbcturtrt'  proits  trim 
UmmIsoI  UMiMcliliMtwirta^t  Inc^Mndtntly  totbitoUd, 
Utt  sour  ottr  aaalyali  Kg  ft  cott  if  Um  BtodOfiw,  Koyaltlto 
rKt{v«d  hy  Uhi  Vahm^ty  of  dmtxaU,  «hldi  boklf  a 
p&tMt  Ml  tbf  aio«t<»iuaoa]y  UMd  OMCbfaito,  Wire 
dttdid  bi  our  iotlMaU  of  bioiftta;  tWie  uiKMuUict  to 

»TbiM  oiitsivtaii  tri  Mtgiviii  icpKdtly  hx  tiM  stad* 
ki;  Uiiy  Wirt  OiMptttid  from  Zobit*i  tnd  J*ar»oai*  work 
133, 3^  37].  DitoM  ctkalftttow  srs  ftvdkUt  00  riqtMit 
friM  Uis  tMhmt  at  art  tbi  diUOid  cakuktiocis  ttadir^  ■ 
ly^t  tbt  ritoiMir  «( Uib  p«pir. 
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T«bl«  1.  IUt0  of  iidoptloQ  of  tlw  tomjit*^  Tablo  2. 
lMirv0fter,UiiitodSUtef,19e5-1973*  ' 


GroM  sodul  rehunof  to  the  tonuto 
btrvester  / 


Ymt 


Ftrccnt  o(  tooutccs 
bftrviited  by  BucUoei 


TPUIU.S, 

tOOUtOM 


EiUmted  colt  reducUon  At 


Returnt 


CtUfomU     QtbcriUtM  ^^^J^J?^^ 


15.41 
per  toa 


$7,47 
p«r  toct 


1965 

im 

1967 
t9« 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 


25 
60 

ao 

85 
90 
95 
95 
95 
95 


0 
0 
0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 


48,302 
112»704 
144,905 
161,005 
193,206 
209,307 
225,405 
241,508 
257,606 


1.  CttmuUt«d  GSR, 
1965-1973 

2.  Annuitl  VMu«  of 
cumiHAtedCSR.1973 

3.  Annual  GSRi  1973 

4.  Tot«l,2»mi3  - 


199,ljii897  274,792,805 


11,947,494 
30,660,624 
42,606,018 


16,487,568 
42  335,299 
58,822,867 


•  Hw  rate  pf  adoption  waa  ntgllftble  befora  1965  and  k 
aatumad  to  be  aero  for  aitlmation  parooiat. 

Sotixcai:  Adoption  tatai  prior  to  19o8  ware  tiktn  from 
Lynch  (16];  tuccaediof  adoption  rateaAr*  the  a^Uiora' 
projecUona  (mc  footnote  7  of  text).  EtUmatied  tomato 
acreage  barvnted  by  machine  for  1965-1968  waa  deriviNj: 
by  apply inc  tbe  above  pereentan  ratea  of  adoption  totha 


culture  liar -?ba  anuUlbrfom  acreage  tn  proceMlnjc  toma* 
tOM  vaa  SthMtad  to  h^^mpXP,  of  which '257,406  lu^t 
nachanically  hMvmUdJ^fJSi^ ,  ■  •    '  , 


acreacelScuret  reportea  by  the  U.  S.  Pepitrtment  of  Agrl 
I  laSrWaouUibriur       -  '-'^  — -  — 
.  M  SthMtad  to  b 
mechanically  harveatad«^>;/vv  ^  *  I 

dudins  am0i^ti<Sai  and  interest  charge,  at  6 
percent  onap  iriachinc  coits.  The  datjn  apply 
only  to  tonStoea  for  proceitinK  tince.tomatoes  - 
for  nonnroceaiinic  are  itill  handpicVed. 
.  In  order  to  cttimatc  GSR.  from  -the  jK»rvc*ter 
,for  the  United  State*  as  a  whole,  it  is  nftcctaary 
to  estimate  its  rate  of  adoption.  Thea«  csti* 
mates,  presented  in  Table  1,  .kr«  based  on  a 
total  U.  S.  acreage  of  tomatoes  for^processing 
of  322,010,  the  average  for  1966-1969 « We  esti- 
mate that  California  will  harvest  95  percent  of 
its  acreage  by  machine  in  1973  and  that  the 
maximum  rate  of  adoption  by  other  states  wiU 
be  60  percent,  Webb  (34,  pp.  1-5]  hu  est!* 
mated  the  total  U«  S.  average  rate  of  adoption 
to  be  80  percent.' 

Given  these  data  and  an  estimated  average 
yield  .of  22  tons  of  tomatoes  per  acrc^  we  can 
now  compute  the  GSR  to  the  harvester  for  the 

•Stact  thb  itudy  waa  completed  befora  1969  acrttMte 
fi|ttfea  were  avaUaUe,  total  1969  acreaca  wu  ettlmated  to 
be  80  percent  of  the  196$  6gure. 

f  Acotrate  eitiiaatea  on  the  current  rate  of  adbptknt  do 
not  cxktt  It  appears,  however,  that  for  California  at  leaat 
90  percent  of  the  acraife  k  now  mechanically  harveited  and 
could  aeaUy  reach  95  percent  by  1973.  On  the  other  band, 
levcrat  people  have  expreiecd  the  opinion  that  our  60  per- 
cent adoption  fi|ure  by  1973  for  other  itatea  b  too  high.  It 
may  wdl  be,  however,  that  more  proceMing  tomatoes  may 
be  crown  la  CalUorma  thun  the  55  percent  of  the  acreage 
-  fiiiure  uaed.  Therefore,  wa  feel  that  the  total  aaeage  of 
2S7»606  mechankally  harveeted  of  a  poielbla  eiltmated 
322,010  acre*  U  a  coOMTvatlva  eitimata. 


United  States.  All  alimatcs  have  been  carried 
to  the  year  1973  when,  bV  assumption,  tomato 
'  acreage  attains- a  constant  amount.  Thus,  the 
annual  GSR  for  each  year,  1965-1973,  are 
calculated  at  6  percent  interat  to  1973  and 
then  converted  to  an  annual  perpetual  sum.* 
.This'i  toiiether  with  the  annual  OSR  in  1973 
and  thereafter^  constitutes  tlic  annual  value  of 
GSR  to  the  harvester,  the  results  are  shown  in 

IUsoar<^iu)d  derelopment  costs  of  the 
tonaato  Jfarvester' 

Several  universities  and  private  firms  con* 
Itributed  to  research  and  development  (R  and 
B)  of  the  tomato  harvester.  Reasonably  good 
informlition  is  available  On  the  costs  incurred 
by  two  of  the  major  parties  to  this  invention— 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis  and 
Blackweldcfr  Manufacturing  Company  of  Rio 
Vbta,  California.  The  University  of  Michigan, 
the  Univeriity  of  Florida,  and  the  University 
of  Maryland  alio  have  engaged  m  research  and 
development;  And  some  other  firms,  mcluding 
D.  Hume  Company,  Food  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  Mastey-Ferguson,  and  Button 
Manufacturing  Company,  have  incurred  sig- 
nificant R  and  D  costs  in  the  development  of 
tomato  harvesters.  Estimates  of  costs  incurred 
by  these  universities  and  firms  represent  only 
an  educated  guess  based  on  interviews  with 
knowledgeable  persons.  Total  R  and  D  esti- 
mates compounded  to  1967  *re  given  in  Table 
3.» 


*  We  cannot  prtdkt  the  tdtlrnate  Impact  of  the  barveit- 
er  on  wacc<,price(iand  outputito.unlefaotherwUeStatcd, 
we  have  aMumid  tbeae  to  remain  the  lame  aa  In  r965-1969,  ^ 
'  *  Efttlmatci  Includa  only  direct  R  and  D<»»ta  of  devcl* 
o^lnf  the  harvester.  Coita  to  farmers  and  proceeaon  of 
jtoiitlon  to  the  new  technique  are  not  included,  nor  are  the 
liects  of  Ihe  harvetter  on  procetiinf  coita.  Schuler  of 
^^ifomla  Cannen  and  Growen  Aaaodatlon  indicated  that  > 

■  '      '  ■  '< 

■ 
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#ttiref  on  the  tomto  liJurvMter 
*  £xp«uUtttret* 


ViiIvir»IU«  (to  1967) 
Dftvii  ' 

"^JfixtoMjooAndintetfd 

ftctiviUw  .  100,000 

OtlMT  imlvanltkt  Ondudlaf 
KstMiioti)  gOO,000 

TaUl  ualvwiltk*  " 

PKvtt*  finat  (to  1967) 
Blackwt{d«r  IfMufacturlflc 

Ciwp^  $491,000 

OUMT^riM  1,473,000, 


|ii288,000 


ToUl  Stmt  * 

'  '  ToUl  1967  vtio* 
Totil  R  lUMt  D  CMU:  1973  vahw 
(cumukUd  At  6  ptrc«0 


lUto  of  rehim 

Given  the  above  data  on  bcncfiti  wcruing 
froril  the  tomato  harvester  and  the  R  and  D 
cotu  to  make  the  harvester  a  reality^  ft  ii  poi- 
lible  to  calculate  the  grofi  social  rate  oi  return 
,  (GSRR)  to  R  and  B  coiti  ai  foUowat 
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this  asiuinption  ii  relaxed  and'the  coiU  in- 
c^ured  by  worken  due  to  adoption  of  the  tomato 
harvester  are  explicitly  taken  into  account; 
but  first  we  discuss  welfare  criteria  relevant  to 
this  expanded  view." 

Wolfart  CrIltrlA. 

The  concept  of  Pareto  optlmtUty  implies 
that  one  cannot  recommend  a  change  from  a 
sUte  "i4"  to  a  sUte  unless  everyone  is 
better  off  in  B  than  m  i4— that  is,  no  one  ii 
worse  off  in  B.and  at  least  one  person  is  better 
off  than  in  i4. 

A  major  problem  arising  is  that  Pareto 
optimality  favors  the  status  quo.  But  almost 
every  conceivable  change  leave*  someone^ 
worse  off*  Consequently,  makmg  recommends^ 
tions  on  grounds  other  than  ''whatever  is,  h  ' 
right"  involves  the  inextriuble  difficulties  of 
interpersonal  comparisons  of  utility.  If,  for 
example,  one  is  willing  to  recommend  a  change 
that  will  leave  someone  worse  off  than  before, 
he  is  implymg  that  he  can  cardinally  evaluate 
the  increase  in  welfare  of  the  beneficiaries, 
subtract  the  decreue  in  w.elfare  of  the  losers, 
and  find  a  net  increment  in  welfare.  This  Is 
indeed  a  heroic  presumption. 

As  a  kind  of  hslfway  house  between  these 
extremes,  the  following  "compensation"  test 


11,964,000 
^,^2,000 
$4,»5,3X) 


Qgpj^  ^        annual  value  of  grow  social  returns 

^  research  and  development  costs 

Thus,  assuming  thejow-cost  saving  of  $5.41 

per  ton,  «  * 


(100). 


/-c.nT>     142,608,018  (Tabic  2)  , 
GSRR  -  -rrrr^^T—-  ^  (100)  -  929  percent. 


$4,585,320  (Table  3) 

Similarly,  for  tht<ost  saving  of  $7.47  per  ton, 
the  GSRR  Is  1,282  percent  ($S8,822,W7 
•I* $4,585,320).  Hence,  the  groa  social  rate  of 
return  msy  vary  from  929  to  1,282  percent. 

To  this  point  we  have  followed  traditional 
analysis  to  calculate  the  rates  of  return  from  an 
innovation  in  which  the  distributional  cffccU 
are  assumed  to  be  «ro.  In  the  next  section, 


It  Ii  exUcm«Iy  diiScnIt  to  dctermm*  wlitUi«r  tlit  act  cfftct 
wi  pf  ocminf  cofU  U  |K*'tivt  of  aegatlve,  |tn*Uy,  we  Uvfe 
Mt  tntered  Um  dkcuMion  st  to  whether  th«  new  toauto 
liown  for  meclMwical  hmmXxni  k  U  \xMt)t  quAlity  tUn 
that  irownVnrior  to  wed»niwti«f.  If  the  new  vwJety  It 
Inferior,  which  U  i}eb«Uh|«^  then  the  coiti  tocuited  bectuM 
of  inferior  qiuOlty  art  not  ieeount«I  fqr. 


has  been  proposed  by  Kaldor  and  Hicks.  It  is  a 
necessary  condition  to  recommending  a  change 
that  the  gainers  shall  hh  able  to  compenute 
the  loseni  and  still  be  better  off.  If  benefiu 
of  the  change  are  not'  sufficient  to  pay  its  or* 
dinary  costs  and  compensation,  it  cannot  be 
considered  socially  desirable.  It  should  be' 
noted,  however,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
compensation  could  be  paid— it  mu^  actually 
be  paid  if  a  change  from  the  status  quo  is  to  b<! 
recommended.  Otherwise,  the  problem  of  int*r- 
personal  comparisons  of  utility  still  remains* 

^  We  ttmtot  go  Intp  all  the  complexittei  of  welftre  th«^ 
herir.  The  intereited  reider  {«  reTemd  to  UtU«  {141  sad 
MWaa  19], 
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The  implications  of  thii  general  analysis  to 
thc^ specific  problem  of  Jthe  t^mata4jarvester 
are  dear.  In  order  to  determine  the  value  ot  the 
harvester,  we  have  to  determine  whether  the 
gainers  (producers^  Consumers,  etc.)  could  com* 
pensate  the  losers  (workers)  and  still  be  better 
off  than,  before*" 

NetSodillUteof  Betuxn  ^ 

The  tonuito  harvester  displaced  roughly  91 
man-hours  per  acre. of  tomatoes  harvested  [23, 
pp.  1-9]."  Using  the  acreage  and  adoption  ratet» 
of  Table  1, 478,637  man-hours  were  displaced  in 
1965;  in  1973  and  every  year  thereafter, 
19,477,227  (see  Appocidix  for  calculations)." 
The  average  wage  of  hsrvest  labor  in  California 
was  approjcimately  $1.65  per  hour  in  1967  123]. 
"With  these  figures,  we  computed  the  net  social 
^rate  cifjlctum  (NSRR)  under  varying  assump- 
'tions  ^iilleniative  employment  opportimitics 
^andi-^Si^^,  the  amount  of  compensation  (C) 
nccdw;  tOA offset  the  impact  of  .technological 
'  change.  Th%  formula  used  is: 

NSRR    ^    ,  ^  (100), 
R  and  D 

The  results  are  given  in  Table  4.  For  itc^low- 
cost  savings  estimate  of  $5.47  per  ton,  NSRR 

<t  Tlw  main  IpKis  from  tliit  partkuUr '  tecHnotosScsl 
ch*ngt  are  fium  w(}rkm,  .lTndoul;CPd||^iliere  are  other 
p«oi>le  wlw  lUfto  lottc^  but  Ukk  are  m  dbcuMcd  In  thk 
p«ptr,  I'urth^rmoiY,  U  becomes  dear  that  coit>beni6t 
itudlet  mutt  'conikI«r  both  allocative  and  dbtributlonal 
probleirta  (»*«,  for  example,  Tfcit  and  Turvcy  (25J,  Moa- 
grave  [211,  and  Knetc^t  $t  a|»  (13}}r  CompenaatJon  Ii  a  neces- 
lary  but  not  a  »ttfficimt  condition  for  appraklng  an  Im- 
provement. See  UiWo  (H,  ch,  6J  /or  a  dUcttaaion  of  tbe 
Jjdtovaky  teyenal  problem, 

^  Hht  amoun  t  of  the  labor  aavedV-^  mechanical  bar* 
veater  k  given  In  Paraona  [23^  p^-Slr'Xhe  man-boura  uvad 
per  acre  vary  from  2?  for  excellent  Vf orkera  to  178  for  poor 
workers,  'Hw  figure  uMd,  91  man^houra,  while  aubftantially 
above  tbat  for  poor  workera,  k  only  al^htly  below  iha  man* 
houn  d^pUc6d  for  good  workera.  However,  It  tbould  ha 
pointed  out  that  Paraona'  calculations  are  baaed  on  the 
ipecl^  ty|>e  of  harveater  available  fn  1966  when  i^roxl^ 
Mately  ^10  good  workeri  were  neaded  per  machine.  A  ivcw 
tomato  barvester  will  aooft  b«  mada  available  which  will 
require  aubatantlally  leia  labor  to  operate;  the  uae  of  an 
electronic  aortlng  device  can  reduce  the  requlremtnt  to  leaa 
than  8  workers  per  machine.  In  view  of  theac  recent  de- 
velops en  ta,  our  estimatea  of  labor  diaplacement  re«dtln^ 
from  the  barveatcr  aca  probably  comervative.  > 
.".When  calculating  ther  diiplatement  by  the  tomato 
Wvester,  the  analyab  would  becoma  extremely  complex  U 
one  attempted  to  diitingulah  between  domeatic  worken  and 
temporarily  admitted  al(en««  In  our  analysia,  wa  have  aa- 
^aumed  that  had  the  tomato  harvester  not  been  Invented  tba 
total  workers  erapl(>yed  would  be  the  aam*  ai  In  the  early 


TthU  4s  Net  ratM  of  social  return  to  ^  and 
I>  on  tbe  tomato  harvester 


Net  rate 

ofaodal 

return  to 

KaodP 

Percent  of  dkplaced 
wage  blU  paid 
in  coinpaMatlon 

Annua]  1973 
amount  of 
cooapesuatioa 

Eatimated  coat 
.  Mvingaat 

15.47 

17.51 

'  pertOQ 

par  ton 

fwcml 

0 

0 

929 

1,281 

25 

10,74^,610 

694 

1,048 

50 

21,493,262 

460 

SU 

75 

32»239,I92 

226 

579 

lOO 

42,9t7,523 

-  4 

MS 

varies  between  929  and  —  B  percent  as  the 
amount  of  compensation  changes  from  0  to  100 
^percent  of  the  estimated  displaced  wage  bill. 
*For  100  percent  compensation,  it  is  assumed 
that  displnced  tomato  workers  have  no  alter- 
native employment  opportunities.  For  the  co*t 
savings  of  $7.51  per  ton,  NSRR  vsrics  between 
1,280  and  345  percent.. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  estimate  the 
actual  amount  of  unemployment  created  by  the 
harvester,  since  this  would  require  khowing  all 
displaced  workers*  future  employments."  The 
estimated  wage  lost  from  1965  through  1972 
has  been  compounded  forward  to  1973  and  their 
converted  to  an  annual  flow.  Thus,  assuming  a 
wage  of  $1.65  per  hour,  the  cost  to  the  workers 
is  overestimated  because,  while  the  conversion 
to  an  annual  flow  makes  it  possible  to  calculate 
the  NSRR,  this  assumes  an  infinite  life  for  the 
displaced  labor.  This  assumption  is  untenable 
unless  one  believes  that  there  is  a  lasting  effect 
on  the  workers'  families  in  denied  educational 
opportunities  and  the  like  resulting  from  unem* 
ployment  caused  by  tecbnological  change. 

Actual  Fayment  of  Compensation 

We  have  shown  that  the  rates  of  return  to 
R  and  B  expenditures  on  the  tomato  harvester 
were  highly  attractive  when  measured  in  the 

M  Ai  Robinaon  [28,  p.  2]  pointa  out,  '^Nearly  four  million 
worker*  were  employed  in  1957  in  Induatriea  which  did  not 
alit  or  hardly  existed  !n  1900.  If  wa  had  been  looking  for 
joba  for  tb«fc  wofkert  In  1900,T«c  ahould  never  have  fore- 
aeen  the  preaent  number  of  woj^era  in  the  motor  industiy 
and  motor  tranaport,  In  the  making  ot  gramophonea,  wtre« 
IcM  or  televMon  aeti,  in  eiactrkity,  or  aviation.  At  any 
moment  it  ia  hard  to  foreaee  how  thoaa  worker*  wi^t  ulti- 
mately be  absotbedt  for  wHoac  acrvkea.  In  their  former  oc- 
Cupationa  there  H  likely  to  be  leia  demand." 
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cOnvexitloxit|l  way.  More  importint,  the  Vfttet  of 
return  r<jni« in  attractive  after  deducting  reason- 
able amounts  of  compensation  for  costs  incurred 
by  dispUccd  yroxktn.  However,  since  compensa- 
tion hw  not  actually  been  paid,  it  cannot  be 
concluded  that  society  as  a  whole  has  bene- 
fited from  the  tomsto  harvester. 

Our  analysis  has  focused  on  unorganized 
workers  confronted  with  technological  displace- 
ment. Comp.^nution  was  not  paid  because  they 
lacked  the  or^anixation  to  compel  it.  Contrast 
this  situtaion  with  one  in  which  workers  were 
powerfully  organized— the  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union.  Under 
-the  Icadcm^iip  of  Harry  Bridges,  this  union 
WM  able  to  mitigate  thejmpact  of  technology' 
on  worker  displacement  through  "featherbed- 
ding"  provisions  in  its  contracts,  which  it  pro- 
vided for  many  ycars^  In  the  late  1050%  how- 
ever, it  became  apparent  that  the  momentum  of 
technological  development^  particularly  In  the 
containcrization  of  freight,  would  eventual- 
ly overpower  employment-preserving  rules. 
Bridges  recognized  this  in  1957  [9,  p.  145]: 
X  would  say  that  we  have  resisted  the  impact  of 
Ubopsavint  machinery,  mechanization,  auto- 
mation,, whatever  you  wsnt  to  call, It,  possibly 
witli  greater  tuccess  than  any  other  organiza* 
tion.  It  has  been  a  combination  of  ways  and 
means  of  going  things  and  it  has  involved 
slrikei,  ilow^downs,  and  what  not  However, 
wc  have  reached  the  point  possibly,  and  some  ^ 
of  the  demands  that  you  arer  putting  in  (take  ^ 
'  tliij  resolution,  for  example)  and  some  other 
proposals  for  ehanges  reflect  the  feeling  that 
you  have  readied  the  point,  where  the  battle 
Mgainst  the  machine  for  us  hu  become  a  losing 
one.  And  we  can  continue  to  iight  a  losing  battle, 
and  we  will  lose  in  more  ways  thsn  one,  and 
finally  after  wc  hkvc  tlirown  away  a  lot  of  energy 
and  a  lot  of  iiargsining  power  wc  will  put  on  a 
showdown,  last  stand  fight,  and  wc  will  lose 
that  one,  too. 

Under  Bridges' leadership,  the  union  entered 
negotiations  to  trade  its  fc*thctbedding  prcr 
rogatives  for  job  and  income  security  and  won  a 
settlement  of  $S  million  per  year  for  1061 
through  1965;  this  together  with  previous  pay- 
ments, totaled  129  million  [0,  p.  1761.  In  the 
union's  view,  $18  million  of  this.  Or  approxi- 
.  mstely  $3  million  per  year,  was  compensation 
for  technological  change  or,  as  they  put  it,  "the 
men's  share  of  the  machine"  (9,  p.  180].  * 

The  essence  of  the  contract  for  the  union  was 
the  principle  of  "sharing  the  machine/*  As 
Hsrtraan  (9,  p.  344]  says,  ^ 


/ 


In  the  longshore  ezperlenct* ,  the  older  workers 
won  a  great  deal;  the  retirement  bonus  wai4kc« 
equivalent  of  more  than  a  year's  pay.  tTie 
younger  workers  were  offered  less  but  tlieir 
prospects  for  promotion  were  enhanced  by  ac- 
celerated withdrawal  of  the  older  men^'Further, 
they  believed  that  the  principle  of  'sharing  in 
the  machine'  had  been  established  and  would 
provide  benefits  to  thim  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  longshoremen  achlevtd  a  share  in  the 
machine  of  approximately  $3  million  T>er  year 
on  an  estimated  annual  industry  net  savings  (in 
1965)  of  no  ihorc  than,  and  probably  consider- 
ably less  than  $59.4  million  l9,p.332J.  Thus,  the 
settlement  was  certainly  no  less  than  5  percent 
and  probably  no  more  than  10  percent  of  in- 
dustry's benefits.  While  the  two  cases  are  per- 
haps noncomparable,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  had  the  tomato  workers  received  a  similar 
share  in  the  machine,  their  compensation  would 
have  been  between  $2  and  $4  million  per  year. 
On  this  basis,  the  conservatively  estimated 
Itct  social  return  to  the  harvester  would  still 
have  exceeded  700  percent. 

Concluding  Obtervidlonf  . 

Our  study  of  the  development  of  the  mechan- 
ical tomato  harvester  provides  a  microscopic 
look  at  A  general  social  dilemma.  The  talents  of 
science  and  industry  combine  to  crea.tc  enor* 
mously  productive  innovations,  but  the  very 
success  of  these  sectors  of  society  creates  con- 
sequences which  bear  unfavorably,  as  Fuller 
(7]  has  pointed  out,  on  less  organized  and  there-- 
fore  ihore  vulnerable  sectors. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  fact,  wc  briefly 
examined  the  contrasting  impacts  of  technolog- 
ical cliange  on  tomato  workers  and  longshore* 
men*  But  labor  unions  are  not  the  only  means  of 
protecting  vulnerable  sectors  of  society.  Indeed,* 
as  Scliultz  [29]  has  stressed,  it  is  the  social 
scientist's  task  to  devise  a  variety  of  institu- 
tional structures  appropriate  to  the  problems 
with  which  society  is  afflicted. 

Thus,  for  compttisation  purposai  an  alter- 
native to  unionization  may  be  a  form  of  state  . 
intervention  in  which  a  tax  is  imposed  on  units 
of  output.  The  proceeds  from  this  tax  would 
then  }}t  used  to  finance  rctrainteg,  relocative, 
and  retirement  programs.  This  solution  is 
theoretically  sound,  but  if  extended  through  atl- 
sectors  of  tlie  economy  that  arc  subjctt'to  tech- 
nological displacement,  it  would  be  an  organ;, 
izational  monstrosity.  Before  embarking  on 
programs  of  this  type,  it  would  be  wise  to  seek 
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more  general  solutions  to  this  general  cU§s  o{ 
,  problems."  Spceifically,  we  might  explore 
whether  there  are**ny  possibilities  tHat  general 
social  progr^na^  could  significantly  r^uce  the 
need  for  compensation  itself.  We  believe  thero. 
/*are:i  '  . 

The  process      adjustment  is  particularly 
painful  for  displaced  tpmato  workers  because 
they  are  highly  imipobile,  mainly  because  of  . 
limited  occupational  versatility.  If  a  fraction  of 
the\great  economies  generated  by  such  tech- 


nological innovations  OS  the  harvester  could  be 
allocated'out  of  general  taxes  and  applied  td 
destroying  the  "vicious  cycles  of  povert»y"  thatV 
afflict  Society^  immobilities — and  thus  the  social 
oosts  accompanying  such  innovations  as  the' 
tomato  harvester — Would  be  substantially  re- 
duced. Interventions  'of  this  sort  would  allow  . 
social  costs  and  benefits  to  fall  more* or  less 
randomly  on  the  population  as  a  whole  and. 
thus,  in  a  sense,  cancel  each  other.  If  this  were 
to  occur,  "everyone"  would  be  bettej-  off  with 
technological  change*  That  is,  to  us,  the  moral 
of  *the  tomato  harvester. 


»  See,  for  example,  H.  G.^obxison  [12]. 

c  V  Appendix 

.  ToUlvMan-Hoitf  DispUccment  by  ihi^Tomato  Harvester 

The  base  acreage  used  prior  to  1965  (that  is,  hours  were  employe?  (297,269X163).  After  the 
'prior  to  the  year  when  the  harvester  was  used  harvester  was  adopted,  in  1965  for  example,  the 
substantially)  is  297,289,  the  avera^  Mm  1958  .dumber  of  m&n-ll^urs.  employej^'^ropped  to 
to  1964.  The  base  acreage  used  subsequently  is^  47,979,490,  computed  as  loW^:  322,010 
.322.010.  the  average  froTm  1966  to  1969.  Gali-  '  [(163X.85)+(72X45)].  Tlus  represents  a  dis- 
placement, of  478,637  m«n-hours  (4^458,127 
-^,979,490)... 

^t  is  es^timated  that  in  197^  only  28,980,900 
man-hours  will  be  employed,  computed  as 
foUows:  322,010[(163'X.20)-|-(72X.80)].  Total 
displacement^will  then  be  19,477,227  man-hours 
(48,458,127-28,980,900). 


fomia  isj^utaed  to  harvest  approximatcljP55 
percent  dphe  processing  tomatoes  grown  in  tl^e 
United,  otat^.  Using  the  computations  of  Parr 
sons  [23],  163  man-hours  were  employed  per  acre 
prior  to  th^  harvester j  with  the  harvester,^  this 
was  ciit  to  72  man-hours;       .       "      .  ^ 


Thus,  prior  to  the  harvester,  48,458,127  man- 
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Senator  .Stevenson.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  BobertiliOng,  vice 
president  of  the  Bank  of  America.  .  " 

We  have  had  to  shift  the  order  of  appearance  of  soiiae  witnesses. 
Br.  Friedlan^,  and  Mr.  Efenning  will  follow  Mn.Lon^g. , 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  liong,  for  accepting  our  .:]^tiV'itation  to 
testify.  ■  '»  ^  ,  ' . 

STATEMENT  /oP  KOBEET  ZOm,  VICE  PKESIDENTj  BANK,  OF 
AMERICA,  SAN  ERANCISCO,""CAIIF.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  JliONO.  1?h|ink  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  /    •  j 

I  am  Robert  Long,  and  I  am  a  senior  vice  president  - of  the  Bank 
of  America  in  charge  of  its  agricultural  lenHing  program.  . 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Senator,'!  have  a  short  statement,  I  can 
read  if  if  yoa  would  like,  or  I  can  file  it  with  you.    ^    ,         ,    ,  * 

Senator  Stevenson..  !  think,  in  the  interest  of  saviiij?  time,- if  it 
is  all  the  same  to  you,  !  would  like  tjou  to  summari'ze'it  , 

We  will  enter  the,  full 'statement  in  the  record  dt  the  conclusion 
^  of  your,  testimony.      \    -  .     '  ^ 

Mr.  Long.  We  have*  attempted^  to,  Jn  our  statement,;^separate  the  ' 
areas,  of  issue  that  seem  to  be  a  part*  of  your  examii^fii^ion,  Setiator^ 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  business  of  agriculture^  as  tfe  .would  .call 
it,  as  one -question  certainly  ""befor^  you/ and  the  other  iwhich^iiiiglTit 
involve  the  human  and  social  environment  in  rural  ^merica,  ^  -^^ 

The  princip^tl  thrust  of  our  statement  will  relate  tiOf  ifche 'busiiiess 
aspects  of  agriculture  where  we  loq,n  substantial,  .fu)|ds  and  .where 
we  are  primarily  involvied.  '  \  ; 

!t  has  been*  noted  here  that  we.  make  a  larger ^nmduht  of  credit 
available  to  California  famers  a^nd  related  in 
excess  of  a  billion  dollars  for  ;farni|6rS  them^^  iiria  mayjbe  a  half 
billion  in  the.  area  of  *f  arm  ^ooperativ^^  intmediately  related 
businesses.  -    ,  ^   :  /  '  ' 

!f  you  would  compound  that  wxth'jifairect  serviced  for  agriculture, 
it  woi^d  be  two  or  three  ti^es-tTfiafc^mouiit 

We  deal  with  theimpprtant^jiwids  are  tq^king  place  in  Cali^ 
fomia  agriculture  which  shojiM.  b^  set  forth,  and  1  will  note  these 
briefly.         "     ^' ■  ' ■ 

!i%  been  frequently  mfgrre  to  today  about  tK^  number  of  far^ns 
or  farming  .units  ythfi^^pera^  today  in  Calif om|a.  Ten  years  ago 
there  was  sometliin#ov0r  100,000  and  today  wfe  Ji«  dawn  to,  depend- 
ing upon  whichj^  the  statist  you  care  to  fouow,  somewhere  in 
the  neiprhborhpo^/of  j^^^^^  We  feel  tliat  this  dramatic  change  is 
primi^rily  aSs^iatfed  with  the  pressures  of  rising'  cost  of  production, 
taxes,  labjtf^and  equipm^  of  all  kinds,  which  are  incurred  without 
commensurate  increases  in  the  return  on  the  sale  of  products  by 
farm^re. 

AisQ  we  n6t6  that  farms  must  expand  as  farmers  seek  to  keep  pace 
*  h  the  trends  in  agriculture.  Higher  cost  of  purchase  *  of  supplies 
nd  Serviced  nieans  that  the  farmer  needs  a  mucn  br6ader  base  today 
t6  maintain  competitive  unit  of  cost.  Therefore,  the  .requirement 
is  largely  a  factor  of  new  technology  requiring  larjjer  operations 
andj  Coiisequenlly,  we  are  coming  up  with  fewer  farming  units,  * 


Another  factor  that  is  important  in  this  situation  is  the  need  for 
increased  caJ)italization.  of  oui;  farms  here  in  California.  Unofiicial 
estimates— and.  there  are  no 'precise  figures  on  this  that- 1  ^am  fully 
aware  of— place  the  average  iri\^stmenf  per  farm  in\Palifomia  at 
about  $400,000,^1?^  irigome,  which  -TvaS,  repfirted  by  the  XJKD.A. 
in  Uieir  recent  census  taken.in  1970^  about  $16,000^ per  farm,,  which 
would  be  about  4  percent  on  thei^  investm^ent. 

I  personally  think,  from  my  own  experience,  this  might  be  a  little 
higher  in  California  afthis  time; 

■We  further  note  that  some  three-fourths  pf  this  increase  in  total 
investment  uv  the  1960js  was  attributable  to  the  appreciation  of^real 
estate  in  the  farming*' community.  With  the  supply  pf  farm  land 
constantly  decreasing,  there  is  a  clear  trend.  Increasingly,  loo,  non-  / 

^  agricultural  iiiBes  encroach  upon  agricultural  lancL,  In  addition  the«t. 
property  tax  provides*  the  basis  of  local  government  finance  in  Call-  - 
fornia,  as  it  does  in  dtlier  communities  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
increases  the-Jieavy  pressures  on  agricultural  operations^ 

Another  factor  is  the  incoiTjoration  by  .farmers.  Of  the  incorpo- 
rated farms 'in  Calif  omia,  aboitt  8«3  percent  are  exclusively  in  farm- 
ing, and  00  percent  had  10  or  fewer  stockholders.  Farmer^  incorporate 
for  about  the  same  reasons  that  (*her  small  businesses  do;  specific 
examples^  would  be  Inhkitance  taxes,  liquidUy,  management  con- ' 
tinuitv,  limited  liability^  and  other  factors^  related  *to  eorpSatiohs 

Mind  their  value  as  a  business' entity. 

'  Of  the  incorporated  faims  in  California,  about, 56  percent  are""- 
what  we  would  call  fanrfly  fanns  or  i-un  byvfamilies.  Family  farm- 
ers incorporate  basically  in  self-defense.  ■ 

Recoguijsing  these  trendy,  fftrmers  have  natui^ally  tended  to  spe- 
eialixer  shifted  toward  higfier  valued  crops.  TThejr  also  have  been' 
faced  with  more  sophisticated  marketinpj  ^sterns  and  '^ore  sophis*  . 
ticated  consumers.  The  relatively  low  price  paid  for  farm  products  ^ 
reflects  tlie  competitiveness  in' the  industry  wliich  is  basically  a  free- 
enterprise  system,  probably  one  of  the  best  illustrations  o*f  its  use 
in  our  r^S.  economy, 

In  your  letter  to  me  you  asked  about  the  impact  of  these  Jbrends 
on  the  lives  of  California  farm  families.  T  thinlrit  might  be  h^lpfill. 
Senator,  if  I  gave  you  a  few  specific  examples  which. come  from 
our  Statewide  ^an  files  of  the  bank 

Take*  the  case  of  a  farm  in  California's  Central  Valley.  This  farm 
happens  to  grow  cotton  and  Thompson  seedless  grapes.  The  grapes  / 
produce  about  $55  a  ton  on^the?  cu^ent  market.  He  produces  tiiis 
crop  oil  VM)  acres.  His  animal  gross  income  is  expected  to  be,  in  this 
current  period,  about  $50,000.  He  hopes  to  net  ab6ut  $9,000  in  annual 
income  l)efore  personal  income  taxes.  SeasonaTtyvJns  crdp  line  of 
cr.edit  from  us  amounts  to  about  $45,000}  The  tot^  investment  in 
his  fariii  happens  to  be»  $5^70,000.  His  annual  net  income  represents  (f 
abojit  3  peivent  of  his  investment.  We  have  financed  this  farmer  for 
years;  he  is  a  good  famer;  we  want  his  business  and,  of  course,  we 
want  him  t«i  continue  in  business.  / 

T^lr  me  gi/e  you  another  case  where  the  results  wete  somewhat  • 
different.  A  250-acre  farm  in  the  Sari  Joaquin  Valley,.this  farmer 
used  about  $57,000  in  lines  pf  credit  from  us  to  grow  cotton,  alfalfa,  ' 


grapes,  com,  and  some  pasturage.  Total  investment  in  his  farm 
amounted  to  aWut ^380,000."  He^  had  a  gross  income  of  about  $59,000, 
which  yielded^him  about  $2,300  in  net  income,  a  net  return  on  invest- . 
raent  of  less  ihan  1  percdht  annually.  . 
I  will  giv^ei  you  one  mojre  exampl6  of  a  farm  of  250  acties  growing 
\r\  peaches  una  grapes.  His  investment  in  this  farm  is  about  $400,000. 
He  ijsed  f  lino  of  credit  frpm  us  of  about  $120,000.  His  gross  sales 
were  $160^0  and  yielded  about  $40,0(50.  In  th\s  case  he  h?id  an 
annu?il  ifeturnjof  about  10  percent  on  his  investment,  which  would 
be  reasonably  good  by.  most  standards.  ^ 

. '  In  j!fbntrast,  a  f  armwith  a  similar  investment,  in  tRis  case  amount- 
ing po  about  $430,000,  used  a  Hno  of  credit, of  $84,000  from  us  and 
generated  sales  of  $85,000.  His  net  income  on  255  acres  of  alfalfa, 
t  CQj;ion,  and  tree  f  mi^.  was  less  than  $10,000,  which  is  an  annpal  return 
fo/ less  than  21/^  percent.  /  \^ 

I  have  some  other  examples  here  in  the  statement. 
We  see  this  ^situation  as  a  confrontation  which  creates  specific  . 
and  difficult  credit  problems  and,  in  our  concerii  about  this  increasing 
trend,  we  have  ujiclertaken  a  careful  examination  of  certain  specific 
areas  within  Calif orniaJ  In  the  Sacramento  Valley,  .there*  are  manv 
peach  and  prune  growers,  among  others',  ^who  are  confronted  with 
some  real  difficulties.  I  will  give^ou  quickly  some  of  the-,irends  in- 
volved in  our  examination.  *  >   /      ^  ' 

There  was  xi  growing  trend  toward  ojjeratirig  deficit?  triggering 
a  decline  in  vitlue  of  the  land  and  hence  a  depletion  in  their  bank- 
able\equity.  There  was  excessive  production  combined -with  a  poor 
market  and  ^riqe  situation.  There  was  rapidly  rising  debt  and  debt  ^ 
service  obligation  in  the  face  of  declining  ability  to  Wvibe  addi- 
tional debt.   ^  . '  /     '  ♦ 

These '  conditions  combined  to  weaken  the  finahdal  position  of 
jcro^'ers  in  these  two  industries.  Many  of  them  have  fallen  below 
desirablajmd  sound  oredit  standards.  '  ,  ' 

Our  analysis,  substantiates  our  relison  for  concert!,  because  we 
fjound  the  ratio  of > debt  to  equity  in  a  level  of  about  60  percent.^ In 
most  instances,Hhis  is  too  higlx  for  agricultural  people 'to  carry. 

Appraisals  by  our  own  people,  confirmed  by  tne  .uSDA,  showe^ 
this  particular  area  to  have  a  value  per  acre  of  $2,000  fn  196Y.  In 
lOTl  the  average  value,  of  the  same  acreage  was  $1,200* 

Our  study  was  limited,  but  we  find  that  con.ditioris  like  this  iii 
various  parts  of  the  State  of  California  are  not  linrealistic.  This  is 
the  kind  of  trend  that  many  farmers  are  experiencing  where  low 
profits  prevail.        ^  .  ( 

Frequently  there  are  terms  used  such  as  "large'*  and  "small"  and 
so  forth.  We  would  like  to  emphasize  in  our  testimony  that  such 
applications  have  i^eaning  only  in  relation  to  specific  crops^  Forty 
acres  of  a  well-sustamed,  well-established^  farm  rliising  a  variety  of 
grapes  in  the  Napa  Valley  might  be  quite  satisfactory  as  inconio, 
but  a  peach  grower  with  about  the  same  investment  in  the  Sagra- 
meiito  Valley,  with  the  ^ame  atjreage,  would  be  in  a  very  difficult 
position  today*  /  ^ 

•The  Bank  of  America  supplies  about  ;40  percent  of  thp*crop  .pro- 
duction loans  in  the  State  of  California-  We  would  like  to  be  able 
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to  increasefit  becaW  most  farmers  tliroughout  the  State  need  addi- 
'  tiorial  capital  to  orarate  tlieir  farms.  As  you  c^n  see  from  some  of 
these  situations,  it  iW  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  all  financial 
institutions,  includiijig  ourselves, :  to  meet  the  credit  requirementi? 
witWthe  conditions^hat  exist  today.  '  / 

.  Smaller  farming  operations  find  it  difficult  to  achieve  th^  economies 
of  their:  neigl]p[>€>i'S,  sometimes  only  twice  their  size,  f^'d  this  i§.  the 
real  impact  in  California  in  terms  of , what ^s  happening  to  the  size 
of  farmi' and  the  number  of  farAis.  " 

tTnngsfoikably,  one  of  the  problems  they  face  is  their  ability  to 
market  their  production.  The  farmer  is  up^  against  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated iam-to-market  mechanism  and  he. is  also  faced  with  a  price- 
conscidus  consiuner  in  today'Sf  family  shopper,  There^are  numerous 
farm-marketing  cooperatives  in'  California,  probably  the  best  devel^ 
"•oped  marketing  system  of  its  kind  aiiywhere  in  the  world.'"niey  are 
primarily^ designed  »to  assist  the  small  or  medium  sized  farmer  in. 
efficiently 'packading*smd  sellinif  their  proclu^^^^  some  degree 

they  have  assisted  thisfsize  operation  in  contilfming  in  business. 

We  hav(^  extended  substantial  lines  of  credit*  to  these  cbopij^rative^' 
over  long  periods  of  yeai*s.    *  ' 

The  bank  supports  a  desirable  goal  to  have  a  healthy  and'pros- 
l)erous  farm  co^nmunity.  In  addition  to  extending  Banking  credit 
to  a  wide  range  of  farms  of  all  sizes  rfnd  farming  interests,  we  spon- 
'  sor  a  wide  variety  of  jifr^grams  designed  to  serve  rural  California, 
and  the  emphasis  in*  this  prograin  is  upon  youth. 

In4Q71  the  bihik  jpaid' about  $2,300,000  .to  .young  people  for  ani- 
mals which  tliey  raised,'  and  we  undertook  to  colwt  the  ^purchase . 
price  of  rom  the  ultimate  buyers,  wiiich,  in  etfecJ,  guaranteed  their 
market* and  provided  them  an 'o|)portunity  to  g§t  involved  in  the 
*  business  of  agriculture  in,  a  meaningful  way,       ^  ^K.'. 

Some  $116,000  went  into,  various  larm.youtji  grants^  scholarships; 
and  awards'.  Nearly  $50,000  went  to  farm- youth  auctions;  $356^000 
financed  1,800  junior  agricultural  proje(its5,  and  there  are  more  simi- 
lar programs.  "  ' 

Tn^finalizing  my  Comments,  I  am  particularly  .concerned  about 
•the  feeling  many  hate  that  financial  institutions,  including  our  own 
in  California,  only  finance  the  larj^e  operations.  T  went  out  to;  the 
San  Jqaquin  Valley  and  talked  with^ur  manager  at  the  Fbwldr 
branch.  We  have  a  branch  system  which  provides  a  total  lendinjg 
limit  of  the  bank  to  every  branch  within  the^'systcm,  and  there  is 
no  shortage  of  credfits  or  loanable  funds  a'vailablerto  agriculture 'in 
.  California.  I  f ound,i«in  looking  over  his  portfolio  of  loans,  it'  ranged 
all  the  way  from  $1,000  to  $300;000,  and  something  in  excess  of,  100  - 
individual  credits  extended  in- a  year.  It  does  not  necessarily  telK 
us  the  size  of  the  farm,  but  it  doQS  indicate  the  majority,' of  these 
were  probably  small  Jto  medium  sis^e.  Fowler  is  a  reasonably  typical 
farming  community  m  the  San  Joaquin 'Valley  of -California,    .  ' 
\  To  summarize^  we  would  like  to  say  that  our  bank  and  many  finan- 
.  cial  institutions  within  the  State  of  California  have  a  *largo  stake^ 
in  agriculture.  We  are  concerned,  about  it  and  Ave  share  in  that  stake  ' 
in  many  way3.  We  are  th^ir  partners  in  a  financial  sense,  so  we  are 
concerned  about  the  size  of  tneir  debt,  which  is  gi;owing,  and  their 
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ability  ta  jservico  it.  We  are  also  concerned  oyer  their^iilfibility  to 
generate  sufficient  cajSital  ^roiri  their  own  operations  to  satisfy  the 
increased  requirements  for  operating  successfully  in  California.  But 
we  do  have  faith  in  Calif oniia's  agriculture/and  the  future  of  the. 
State's  rural  population.  We  are  there  and  we  expect  to  remain  there 
and  we  expect  the  community  itself  to  grow  and  prosper. 

I  widi  to  make  one  final  comment  on  unit  efficiency..!  firmly  believe 
that  there  are  efficient  levels,  depending  upon  the  crops  (rrown  and 
*tlie  mix  of  these  crops,  in  which  a  medium  and  even  a  smaller  fanner 
can  compete  quite  effectively  and  be  veiy  efficient  in  terms  of  all  eco- 
•  nomic  standards  with  any  ^izio  farm  up  to  several  hundred  thousand 
acres.  '  ^  '    ^  ^ 

Their  prqblem  is  the  problem  of -economics  of  the  business,  whjcn 
'  is  no  different  thaii  in  any  other  part  of  the  XTnited  States  except 
it  may  l)e  more  intense  here  in  Oalifoniia.  So  our  main  concern,  our  , 
mahi  eftort,  and  ourinain  involvement  is  tryhig  to  help  find  Ways 
to  help  these  people  to  be  more  viable  and  more  able  to  rpmacin  profit- 
ably in' business  and  in  a  healthy  condition.   '       .  "      /  * 

In  summary,  Senator  Stevenson,  this  is  the  substance  *of  our^tato- 
:ment  Avhich  we  hjive  p<povided  to  your  committee  *  and  we  hope  it 
A\%11  be  helpful  in -your,  examination.  ' 

Senator.  Stevenson*.  It  is  very  helpful,  Mr.  long,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it. ,  '  ■  , 

Yott  say  the*  Rank  of  America  has  a  fiftake  in  {(griculture;  clearly, 
it  does,  aft  of  the  people  of  California  do/lt  is  the  No.  1  industry  in 
.  (klifoi-nia.  '  /   ,  .  . 

Can  ypu  tell  ns  what  percentage  of  the  bank^s  toiial,  outstanding 
credit  is  in  agricuUure  now?     ^  \ 

Mr.  T»NG.  Frankly  we  do  not  separate  our  statistics  in  the  bank, 
agriculture  as  opposed  to  atfother  commercial  entity,  ^y(^  consider 
agriculture  part  of  the  commercial  loan  portfolio,  I  Avouhl -guess,  if 
you  would  allow*  me  that,  that  is  it  less  thuniO  percent  of  the  total  ^ 
outstanding  portfolio  of  the  bank.     .  *  ♦  \ 

Senator  Stevpnson.  Would  you  guess  or  know  if  that  percentage 
has  inci-eased  in  the  last  10  years  or  decreased?  ^ 

Mr.  T^NO.  No.  It  \j;puld  have  decreased  in  relation  to  total  bank ' 
lending  because,  as  you  probably  realize  in  a  bank  of  our  size,  we 
are  in  all  types  of  lending.  We  alst)  have  what  we  call  a  wholesale 
aspect  of  the  bank  in  which  very  large  sums  of  money  are  involved 
here  in  the  XTnited  States  and  other  parts  of  the  world  and  there 
would  be  no  way  for  any  one  conmi^cial  activity  to  mahitain  a  cqn- 
stant  ratio  in  relation  to  tlvit  kind  of  growth.  T,here,  I  think,  would 
be  a  declining  relationship  in  all  industrial  and  commercial  activity 
against  this  total.  Agriculture  would  l)e  no  ex)!eption.  * 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  Mieve  that  the 
credit  facilities  in  Califoniia  are  adequate  to  the  needs  of  {rgricul- 
ture,  including  the  small  farmer? 

•  I  apologize  for  using  that  wftl*d,  small,  but  I  don*t  know  how  you 
draw^  the  line*  /  * 

Mr.  Long. ^Smaller,  at  leftst.  . 
•  Senator,  I  can  respond  i^i  this,  sense.  It  has  been  a  long-standinny 
policy  of  the  bank  and  continues  so  today,  to  never  restrict  funds 
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to  agricultural  borroT*ers.  We  liave  on  occasion  restricted  other  areas 
when  we  have  been  in  fight  money  situations^  which  occurred,  as 
'  you  may  know,  in  the  sixties  a  couple  of  times.  It 'has  never  been 
true  for  agriculture.  y 

Wliat  I  am  tryinj^  to  say,  1s  that  the  difficulty  we  face  today  with 
3ur  agricultu'ral  borrowers  is  their  inability  to  'support  th^  credit* 
requirements  which  are  increasing,  and  they  cjjnijot,  on  normifl  cr^edit 
application  standards,  really  support  that  mcreased  requirement. 
This  is  tl\e  problem.    ■  ^  a  ♦ 

-  Senator  Sa^vEKsoN,  That  is  what  I  am  .getting  at.  Wliat  I^am 
wondering  is^wtfethet  additional  credit  facilities, -perhaps  publicly 
supported,  to  assist  family  fanners  with  public  guarantees  of  credit, 
r^ren't  nxieded  in  order  to  help  the  f airuly  farmer  acquire  the  land 
and  thb  equipment  that  he  needs  in  order  toVompete  in  agriculture? 

M?.  LoxG.  Yes,  I  thiiik  so.  We  supported  and  wflcdhied  the  increase 
for  a  more  liberal  lending  capability  of  the  Farm'  Credit  System,  for 
example,  and  mainly  because  we  see  a  broad  and  growing  need.  We 
can^t  service  it  all  ourselves,  we  know  that.  Present  policies  prob- 
ably should  be  strengthened  in  this  area. 

We  would  further  hope  that  thfe  ability  of  the  Farm  Credit  Sys- 
tem ^Vipuld  not  be  diluted  into  other  (\ctivities,  away  from  agricul- 
tural need§,  needs  of  the  fanners  and  fjrowers.  If  public  policy  can 
support  this,  we  certainly  would  agree  with  it.  More  funds  are  needed, 
not  less.        *  *  * 

'  '  Senator  Stevensok*  Would  you  say,  ih  addition  to  the  funds 
needed  for  farmers,  that  assistance  and  managerial,  skills,  particu- 
larly fpr  family  farmets  and  Cooperatives  in  order  to  make  them 
more  attractive  borrowers  from  your  bank,  is  needed? 

Mr«  LoKG.  Yes,  this  is  a  subtle  but  important  area.  Most  of  our 
farmers  today  are,  by  standards  of  production  alon^,  very  efficient, 
peojde.  They  wouldnx  be  in  business  todiiy  if  they  were  not.  Those 
who  are  nr)t  efficient  probably  have  gone  out  of  farming  some  years 
ago.  But  they  do  have  to  develop  stronger  skills  in  financial  manage- 
ment, in  general  manaprement,  in  anticipation,  in  being  able  to  fore- 
cast*the  trends  in  their  indu^tty  and  their  own  operation  within  that 
framework.  '  .* 

pno\)rogram  which  we  have  in  the  process  and  ^vill  be  ^available 
this  year  is  a  new  system  to  provide  for  farmei^s  assistance  in  devel- 
oping l)etter  cash  flow^  befter  profit  and  loss  statements,  better  finan- 
ciftl' statements,  all  of  tlicTse  things  which  are  basic  financial  tools 
and.  will  assist  in  their  operations.  It  will  actually  help  the  smaller 
operations  more  l)eGanse  tliose  are  the  ones  who  don*t  have  available 
the  sophisticated  computerized  systems  of  today.  Tliis  system  will 
1)0  made  available  statewide  this  year. 

Senator  Stevkn'son.  I  .asked  that  partly  because  I  noticed  through  ' 
yoiir  enumeration^  of  .services  to  people  in  agriculture,  you  did  nqjb  . 
enumerate  managerial  help.  But  X  take  it  that  is  because  you  regard 
that  as  a  different  form  of  service?  * 

,Mr.  LoNO.  It  is  an  important  contribution  to  their  needs.  I  think 
we  have  lived  and 'worked  Jong  enough  with  them  to  understand 
where  these  needs  are,  and  of  course,  there  is  an  acceptance  require- 
ment on  the  part  Of  producers,  too,  that  they  feel  the 'need  for  this 
capacity.  " 
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me  add  one  thing  in  your  earlier  question  about  credit  avail- 
I  would,  like  to  go  back  to  a  previous  point  that  I  am  con- 
cerned with  which  is  the  present  levels  of  Earnings  in  agriculture 
and  the  farmer^s  ability  to  service  credit.  Tliey  do  have  to  repay  the . 

Sc^iiator  Stkvknson.  You  are  not  too  ^|)Jioerned  about  the  ability  of 
Teniieoo,  and  otlier  so-iialled  corporate  imii\s^  to  repay  ?    .  • 

Mr.  Long.  No.  These  services  they  don V heed;  they  have  that  abil- 
ity now.  A  personal  opinion,  I  think  it  would  help,  3?^^;  I  woiild 
hope,  whatever  we  did,  we  would  do  it  through  the.  existing  credit 
system,  both  public  and  private,  in  jtfhie  fofm.  ,  • 

Senator  Stevekbox.  As  part  of  fl^e  existing  system,  we  do  liave 
the  Small  Business  Administration  program— guaranteed  loans  to 
small  business.  I  am  not  sure  we  have  anything  quite  comparable  for 
agriculture.  •  .  -i* 

Mr.  Long.  Agriculture  does  not  qualify  in  that  area;  it  is  specih- 
.cally  excluded. 

Senator  Stevenboj^.  Ij'rom  the  SBA,  yjes.  ^ 

Mr.  Long.  Yes.^  * 

Senator  Stevenson*  Let  me  just  mak^  sure  I  understand  some- 
thing that  you  Haid.  Am  I  Jto  understand  that  the  Bank  doesn't  jiav^ 
a  breakdown  of  youl'  Outstanding  loans,  large  and  small,  for  exami)le, 
by  aggregate  amount^  or  by  number  of  loans  to,  say,  farmers  with 
an  average  of  160  acres,  as  opposed  to  other  farmers?  You  don  t 
have  any  such  figiires?      j      ^  ,  .       n  t  i 

Mr.  I^NG.  I  am  sorry  we  don't.- 1  would  imagine  it  would  be  useful 
information  for  ourselves  as  well  as  others  if  we  did  know. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  that  is  not  a  consideration  as  far  as  their 
financial  relationship  Avith  ns,  anji  so  our  statistics  are  not  geared  to 
this  type  of  division.  ,     ,  \  i 

Senator  Stevenson.  Would  you  have  any  such  breakdown  based? 
on  gross  incdme  of  the  borrowers  as  opposed  to  land  holdings? 

Mr.  I^NO.  NoV  although  I  think  maybe  the  ITSDA  does  have  some 
information  on  the  subject.  I  have  read  reports  which  they  have  put 
out.  The  Federal  census  has  already  provided  some  separation  of 
a  real  farmer,  as  opposed  to  someone  part-time  farming  or  other- 
wise, and  have  them  categorically  divided.  There  may  bo  more  iilfor- 
mafion  in  the  most  recent  census.  We  are  looking  forward  to  that 
report  also.  $ 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  USDA  wouldn't  have  figures  on  your 
outstanding  loans  to  farmers  of  $10,000  m  income  or  less,  that  you 
don't  haye?  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Long.  No,  they  don^t,  and  I  don-t  think  anyone  has  that  type 
of  information,  Senator,  at  this  time. 

Senator  Stkvenson.  In  your  statement  you  say  the  business  of 
agriculture  and  human  and  social  environment  in  rural  America 
are  separate  issues.  Could  you  explain  a  little  what  you  mean  by 
that?  Wliy  are  they  separate  issues  for  you  as  a  banker? 

>fr.  Long.  Yes.  As  we  see  it,  our  concern,  the  primary  concern, 
at  the  present  time,  as  a  lender,  is  with  the  farmer  and  the  rancher. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Without  regard  to  the  social  impact  of  his 
activity?  "  , 


Senator,  Lokg.  Not  necessarily.  We  see^  them  as  two  separate  issues, 
and  oiir  testimony;  here  this  morninp;  is  primarily,  as  you  can  tell, 
related  t-o  the  business  aspects  of  agriculture  in  California. 

Senator  Stevenson.  1SU\  Tx)ng,  I  was  interested,  among  your  exam- 
ples, of  borrowers,  in  the  disparity  in  return  -on,  •investment.  How. 
do- you  explaii;i  that?  Does  this  depend  upon  the*crop,  or  is  it  the 
managerial  skill,  the  industry  of  the  fanner?  »  . 

^  fMr.  Ix)xo.  Managerial  skill  would  enter  into  it.  I  t]iihk  the  biggest 
factor  is  in  the  v^iriation  in'tlie  croTjs.  In  other  words,  there  are  a 
wide  range  of  crops  produped  in  California,  as  you  know,  and  most 
farmers  and  most  farms  have  more  than  one  of  these  crops*  Each  of 
them  \'an  liave  an  entirely  different  economic  ^iVclG  in  which  they 
are jiperating  in  any  given  year.   '  "      ^  . 

O^r  example,  peaches  and  ppunes,  which  I  noted  in  one-  of  the 
illustration??,  returns  are  below  production  costs  right  now  for  most 
producers.  In  contrast,  varietal  grapes  have  J;ono  from  an  average 
earnings  of  somethirfg  over  $100  per  ton  to  as  high  as  $600  per  ton. 
There  are  relativel.v  f ew  in  number  in  this  category  who^canx  make 
quit<>  a  handsome  living.  * 

So  you  have  tremendous  extremes  in  conditions,  I  have  tried  to 
makoi  the  point  that  it  doesn't  always  matter  how  many  acres  are 
involved— the  most  important  thing  is  what  is  on  it. 

Senator  Stevkn^ok  These  examples  would  also,  I  suppose,  make 
it  quite  clear  you  do  Icnow  something  about  the  income  of  your  bor- 
rowers and  I  should  think,  as  a'  matteV  of  ijrudent^banking,  you 
would  have  to  follow  rather  closely  the  financial  tips  {]ind  downs^of 
your  Sorrowers,  including  their  income  from  year  to'^year. 

That  l>eing  tlie  case,  wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  break  out  the  figure- 
on  the  bank's  total  outstanding  credit  to  farmers  with  income  of, 
say,  less  than  $50,000? 

Mr,  Jy)XO.  I  think  that  in  the  next  few  years  we  might  be  able 
to  do  it.  But.  the  only  way  we  could  today,  except  to  do  it?  by  hand, 
would  l)e  by  going  through  branch  by  branch,  acc6unt  by  account, 
totaling  it  in  that  way,  It  would  be  a«very  expensive  and  aH^ry  slow 
process,  and  we  have  had  no  economic  reason  to  do  it.  * 

Senator  Stkvknkon.  Would  it  help  for  mo  to  give  you  a  reason* 
like  a  request  for  breaking  that  figure  out?  Would  iX.'bo  something 
you  could  do  for  us?     .  ^ 

Mr.  I»N«.  We,*will  have  information  of  this  kind  ns  wo  convert 
data  that  we  have  in  our  branches  to  the  computer,  which*.  woVire 
in  the  process  of  doing.  When  we  have  that,  most  of  it  will  he  pro- 
gramed in  such  a  way  tliat  we  will  be  able  to  determine  a  wider 
range  of  information  that  we  don't  now  have,  even  for  our  own  man- 
agement information.  ,  ' 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  will  not  only  be  useful  knowledge  to  us, 
but  will  help  in  assisting  ouf*customers*^on  forecasting,  giving  thenfii 
l)etter  financial  coun.seling  in  terms  of  their  need.  It  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen ns  a  result  of  tlie  inforntation  we  have.  We  will  make  it  avail- 
able tQ  the  borrower.  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  l)e  possible 
except  with  months  of  work  to  produce  the  information  along  *the 
ispecific  lines  which  you  just  suggested. 

Senator  Stevknson.  If  it  is  possible,  we  woitld  welcome  it.  If  it  is 
not  possible,  we  would  l)e  very  glad  to  get  it  when  it  does  become 
available  through  your  computerization. 
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.        IjQt  me  "just  raise  another  issufe  ^vhicll  has  -been  raised  l)ef ore  in 
our  hearings  and,  if  not  iif  testimony  this  morning,  I  think  it  has 

•   .     been  in  some  of  the  materials  that  have  been  submitted  during  the 
cotirse  of  the  hearing  this  morning.       ^  n  ^•^ 

Charges  and  complaints  are  made  periodigrally  about  so-callecl  in- 
terlocking dir^orates,  the  memliers  of  your  board  or  of  agri-bnsi- 
nesses  who  serve  on  the  boards  of  both  corporations  as  well  as  on. 
many  other  corporations,  with  ttie  suggestion  being  that  the  relation- 

^        •  ship  gets  cozy  and  tl\at  a  corporation  and  agricultural  meml>ev  or 
its  board  on  the  board  of  the  Bank  of  America  gets  pveferential 

treatment.  ,  .     ,  ,  .  o 

Would  you  just  care  to  comment  at  all  on  tins  whole  issue? 
Mr.  I/)N(i.  1  would  make  this  one  comment,  and  it  is  strictlr  l*^ 
terms  of  the  Bank  of  America's  policy,  and  I  won't  comment  about 
anybody  else's,  the  Bank  of  America's  management  group,  from  its 
president  on  down,  mav  not  be,  in  my  understanding,  a  member  of 
another  board  during  the/course  of  their  active  management  respon- 
sibilities with  the  bank.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  none  of  them 

/         ^^I  did  hear  the.  reference  to  Mr.  Peterson  this  morning  in  regard 
to  the  various  boards  that  he  is  on  today,  and,  of  course,  nil  of  this 
participation  took  place  after  he  retired  as  a  presideijt  of  the  bank. 
Senator.  STEi-ENsoN.  Let  me  just  make  sure  I  understand.  No  mem- 

''ber  of  the  board  

Mr.  Loxo.  No,  I  didn't ;Bay  the  board;  I  said  the  management  of 
the  bank.  I  am  saying  the  management  of,  the  bank,  the  president 
and  all  the  executive  olRcers.  ^  .  ^  ,   , . 

«      Senator  Stevknsok.  What  is  the  policy  with  respect  to  inferlocking 
directorates?  * 
Mr.  Long.  I  don't  know;  I  have  no  knowled^* 
Senator  Stevenson.  One  other  question,  Mr.  I^ng.  ' 
I  used  to  be  a  lawyer  for  a  large  bank.  I  think  I  can  appreciate 
the  business  problems  tlmt  you.  are  faced  with  in  this  case.  But  isn  t 
the  liftle  fanner  also  penalized,  when  it  comes  to  accjuiring  credit, 
bv  higher  interest  rates?  He  is  apt  not  to  be  as  go'od  a  risk,  I  suppose, 
so  therefore  he  gets  charged  with  a  higher  rate  of  hiterest.  lie  doesn  t 
get  tlie  prinie  l*ate,  does  he?  . 
Mr.  liONO.  No  farmer  does  in  Calif ori>ia,  all  sizes,  any  size.  ^ 
Senator  Stevenson.  By.  famer,  do  you  include  conglomerates?  ^ 
Mr.  Tx)NO.  We  have  a  few  of  them  5n  California.  It  depends,  obvi- 
ously, on  their  financial  strength  if  they  are  able  to  borrow  at  the 
l)est  rate  and  anyone  may,  whether  he  l)e  a  very  small  farmer  or  a 
large  corporation,  if  they  qutilify  under  those  terms,  would  get  the 
prime  rate  or  our  best  rate.  This  relates  to  the  deposits' they  keep 
withi  the  bank.  It  reflates  to  all  their  relationships,  th^  ability  to 
..^        repav.  I  thinft:  you  are  familiar  with  tbose  general  requirements.  It 
could  apply  to  the  very  small  farmer.  .  , 

Senator  Stevenson.  Yes,  it  could  apply.  It  probably  doesn  t  very 
often* 

Mr,  I/)NG.  No.       ^  , 
r  Senator  Stuvenson.  Would  a  system  of  guarantees,  public  guarmi- 

tees,  for  Toans  to  the  small  farmer  eliminate  that  rate  differential? 
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Mr.  I  think  it  would  reduce  it.  I  would  1)0  speculating  now 

in  terms  of  my  Own  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  guarantee  and  so 
forth,  but  I  would  assume  that  if  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  govern- 
ihent  were  behind  a  particular  guarantee  program,  one  kind  or  an- 
other, it  would  have  an  effect  on  the  rate*  . 

Senator  Stevexsojc*  It  .would  have  an  effects  on  the^rate,  but  it 
wouldn't  eliminate  it,  I  suppose,  for  among  other  reason^  the  little 
fatiner  doesn-t  have  compensating  balances,  doife  he? 
^  Mr.  I^xwo.  Nb,  we  don't  require  balances  from  lilie  farmers.  This^ 
IS  the  reason  his  rate  is  slightly  hij^Jaer,  but- no  higher  than  other 
commercial  borrowers  in  any  business^.  We  have  what  we  <*all  a.  pre- 
vainng  rate  in  California  for  our  commercial  borrowers  at  all  levels, 
and  it  is  generally  higher.  It  is  the  prime  rate  level  lilus  whatever 
interest  rate  relates  *to  that  particular  borrower.         *  • 

•  The  farmer  actually,  if  you  pencil  it  out,- and  include  the  fact'tjiat 
^Ve  do  not  require  balances  as  we  require  them  from  corporate  "bor- 
rowers wlio  receive  the  prinie  rate,  their,  actual  cost  of  the  funds  is 
no  greater  than  to  the  corporate  borrower.:  This  is  because  of  the 
compensating  balances  and  other  financial  features  under  which  they 
must  qualify  to  get  the  prime  rate.  So  actuallv  farmers  do  verv 
well  rate-wise  in  California. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  family  fanner?  . 

Miv  Long.  Yes.  ^ 

Senator  STCVEXsaN*  Vis-a-vis  the  corporate  farmer  because  of  the 
compensating  values  required  of  hkn.  -  ^ 

We  must^move  along  to  other  witnesses.  Thank  yOu  very  much, 
Mr.  Ivong.  We  itnpreciate  your  appearance  here  this  morning.  • 

(  rhe  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ix)ng  and  the  following  letter  • 
which  was  hand  delivered  to  Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  IH,  chair- 
inan  of  the  sulxHnnmittee,  during  the  afternoon  session  of  the  hear- 
nigs  on  January  11,  197a,  follows:) 


\      V  sT^TEHEin?  m  stroawMiTfEE  o*f  mcRAam^ 

.■;  •">  V  ■  r     .V  •■  .  ,  :        /  ■  •  ■■.   • .  V 

;  ^  OP  THE  SESATE  lABOA  AND  «mtC  WELFARE  OOMMXTTEE 
. "     '*    Bt  ROBERT  i(MGiLSEin:0B._^VjaO&S^^ 


,  N*  ■  ^ .  iBAtoC  OF  AMERldAH»T»  &  S*a'.  ^,  ^ 

v;>  •■■    .■  ••'      ♦    .'■  ^    '.    JANUARY  11,  1972     •       ■  ■ 

,!     ^       Hc»  Chainnazii  Senator  T«£tj  my  naae .  is cRo^^t- TiOng^.  and  I  «m  a  ^    .  ■  '  - 
settioe  vice  president  jof  the  Bonk  cf  Asuorica  and  tesponsible  l^or  "agricuitural  loans/ 
I  am  £iipreased  With  the  ^ompXe^ity^of  your  inquiry  outlined  in.  your  letter 
1:0^111^  X^st  iqpnth..  The  bank's  \^tAff  has  worked  hard  to  ass;lst  me  iiNdeveloping  a 
neaniiigful  response  concerning^  the  bank's  role  in  California's  diversified 
agrieulttu^. '  Your  letter  covered  thesiervast  areas:  '  i 

/    ^  /You  talked  ot  treit&s  in  agricultural  development*,  inctudinjs  tiie  ^  ' 

owaerstsipf  'use  and  distribution  of  land^*        *    .  ( *         »    »  *  V 

-• "  .  •  . .  •  -    -■      - .  • 

•  ^  "f^   You  showe<i  a  concern  with  the  effect  these  trends  hayp.  4utpon  the  lives 

of  farmei;?,  farm  wotlcferft^and,  others-^      ,  .    .  ' 

*  You  expressed  a  de'sire  to  learn  firsthand  of  tTjie  impact  of  govemraentaX 

policies,  and  programs  tipon  the  persons  in  rural.  America.  '  ^  .. 

^    *   ^d  specifically  you  asked  to  hear  about  the  way  in  which  a  Bank  such 

as       Bank  of  America  has  been  abfe  to  help  promo|:e  agrlcultuxgtl  development  in  a 

:■■  .■■   ^-  .  .  V,:      .-V.,--        .     .  ^  '  * 

manner  which' benefits  farmers ,  fatm  workera  and  consumers*  ' 

First,  the  Bank  of  America  .has  a  record^  of  service  second'  to  none  in  the 
rural  comtiunities.  and  to  the  agriculture  of  this^'state*    Bank>of  America;  in  l1(7jt  . 
had  tines  of'  credit  to  .  the  agrit'uXtural  production  <^d  processing  tioomuhity  in  excess 
of  1.5  billion  delists.    Our  total  coniid:tment  to  interests  closely  allied^to  ' 
agriculture  may. weU  be  three  timeS  this  total.  '  Y      >  ' 


■      ...  . 

,  ■ '  ■  • .  2-05::  - 


;    :  Agiricultuir*!  credit  Always  tia«  been  a  H^st  line  reiponiibixity^at 
Banic  .of  Aaertca,    Since  we 'operate  a  statewidi-  hvixichJmikias 

re^Qtirceff^  tlie  Bank  are  Available  within  pur  legal  lind tog  limit  to  all  branches. 

,      The  Bank  of  America^,  in  timci  of  short  money  supply,  has  occAsioually  - 
restridted  the  dollars  Available  In  spme  ateas  of  coi«^ 
credit  hAs  never  Been  restrii:ted«    *  '     .    ^  • 

From  the  veyy  begii^lng,  the  Bank  of  Amerib*       perhaps  ^g^e  than  any 
other  finaiiclAl  institution' in  California 

supported,  agricultute- In  Calif  brnia/ *  —  ^    ■■  ^' 

^      .        Because  we  ar;  so  deeply  invt^lved  in  the  agricultural, production  within  . 

California,  we  know^lts  segj^ths  and  its  weaknesses.  .  We  are  aware  of  the  economic 

^trends,  '.this  knowledge  Also  forces  us  to  concern' ftirs^elves  with  the  ..direct  Ion  in 

\rtvlch  the  various  segments  of  the  Industry  are  moving 

Before  we  exanlne  economic  ttendir—  and  thft  points  which  ^^our  letter- 
.  ■ '  ■  -  .  ■  ■  .    ■  ■  ■  ■ 

raised      Ipt  me  clarify  oiie  point;   It?  my  opinion, ^there  are  two  diati^cjct,  con- 

^slderatlrtis  which  are  hefore  fou  today.  First  there  is  the  quea*ion  of  the  business* 
of  agriculture.  Second,  bere  is  .the^hunian  imd^  sSclal  envlrotiinent  in  rural  AWrlca, 
These  aro  separate  issues,  feven  though  agriculture  foris  a  ^^tal  pait  of  rv^l 

.'America*-  ' 

From  the  economic  s tanSpoInt ,  a  healthy  agricultural  ^fc«ci^ct jton  serves  th<» 
well-being' of  riiral  America,    But  farmers  alone  cannot  resttlve  the  socjal  conditions' 
In  rurai  America.    Nbr  Can  government  alone  solve  these  social  issues  only  4:hrough 
agricultural  policy.    It  probably  will  require  a  partnership  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  .  * 
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Cieiurly  thc/i^uCTrat  ft^^ 

.  j^mtis^^   

California  PMU^  per ioni  eng^^^  ♦ 
*    majority  —  live       ccmiminitief  of  laore  th«n  2,500«    By. the  ««ae  token  a  itib- 

.divition  of  50  ho^^s  and  ^pbaiibly.  200  people  outside  the  boundariei  of  a  small 
>    towriroay  be.til*«8ified  as  rtnral  vhile  there  is,  little  likelihood  of  Anyone  within 
othat  suhdi^^i^f^p  vho  n«ikes  a  JLiVing  from  tai^ning*       .  f^^T^     '  > 

.    ■      .  Motit  indicative  "^s. the.  fact  that  the  rural  population,  rftoaln^ed  at  roughly 
54^mlllicm.p^sons  over  the  last  decade,  while  the  farm  popu^t ion  ks.  a,  proportion 
.   of  that  pi^pulation  declined  steadily.    In  1920  farm  people  mid e       three-fifths  of 
''rui^ai  -fcaerica;  in  1970  farm  people  made  up  on^  one- fifth  oj^ruial  America*  Many 
factors  contributed^  but  agricultural  ch  mges , represented  only  ii  part  o^  the  history* 

Ano  ther  i  1  lu  s tra  t  ion^  equally  dramat  i  <^  /  £omes  f  tdm  the  •Cal  i  f  omia  A«-H 
Ciuh  movements  ^}cS^:J:he  iiiemhinrship, .  65  pe^^^^^        are  urban.;dwelleri, 
.  \  '        Tlj,e  trends  in  California  aSricili|l:u?e       including  thc;  patterns  of  land 

•  jisfe  —  are  refledted  in  theSe  four  key  indicators:  ■  '  .   '    *        ^  ^ 

7irst>  the  number  of  farms  has  fallen  sharply  from  104^000  ten  years  ago 

'  to  Vorae  56^000  farms  today*   Jthis  reflects,  the  pressures  asSociatl^d  with  rising  costs 

.  :  ■    '       •  ,/:  ■  V    '  ' 

•  of  ptoducti'on  and  of  land,  taxeit,:  labor  and  equipment  uit^hout  connenaurate  increases 

in  the  retuma  from  the  smle  of  brops.  . 

Second,  farms  must  expand  ^s.  farmers  seek  to^keep  pace  with  the  trends  in 
a'gificulture.    Higher  costs  of  purchased  supplies  ^d  services  m^an  that  a  farmer 
needts  a  broader  base  to  maintain  competitive' uni6  costs*    Therefore^  It  is  the 
requirement  of  new  t^echnol^gy  which  ^fprceH  larger  and  fewer  farms*  , 
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Iflilrd,  faxns  lAqaire  increailng  capitalisation.    Ondf f icial  ^citlnatea 

tal-averagit  tnvmtTni>nt  per  CaUfprnU-f^w-at-about-^AQOyOOCh — Witlmet.  — .  

income  in  1970  rcpoirted  by  the  U^S.  iDepartment  af  Agrlculttnre  at"  iome  $16,000  per 
^ann,  net  return  on  inveatment  tfoulcl  be  ^bout  4  p^  cent^ 

Some  three-fourtha  of  thia  ihcre««e  in  total  Inveatment  during  the  1960*  a 
waa  attributable  to  appreciajjlon  of  reaX  eatate  value*.   Vith  the  lupply  of  land  / 
conatant.  and  the  population  increaaing  the  trend  ia  clear.    Iitcreaaingly,  too,  ( 
non-agrlculturai^aea  encroach  upon  agricultural  land.    In  addition,  the  prbperty 
tax  providea  the  baaia'of  local  government  finance  In  Calif vmiar. -^ua,  increaaing 
demanda  upon  ltoc*3:  government  weigh  heavily  upon  the  farmer. 

,  yoti^tli^.wy  farmera  are  incorpprAtJing/  0  *  \ 

California  83|per  cent  are  eXclualvely.  in  farming,    Ninety  per  cent  Itad  10  or 
fewer  atocWiblderi .    iParmera  Incorporate  for  the  aame  reaaona  aa  do  small  mei:*chanta  ' 
ind  profeaaional  men  and  women.    Specif iq.  reaaona  Include  inheritance  taxea^  Uquldity, 
management  continyity  and  limited  llabildCty.    Of  the  Incorporated  fama  In  California 
56  per  cent  are  family  farma.    ^i^ly  f armera  incorporate  In  aelf  ^efenae  aa  our  • 
aPciety  growa  more  complex,  .  ^ 

■    *  ^5  recorda  from  the  afcandpoint  of  the  aite  of  the  borrower. .  .  - 

But  in  an.  ef for t'^ Co  give  you  aome  Idea^of^he  acope  of  thte  Bink'a  len^in^  program^i 
■  I. went  to  our  branch  manager  in  the  San,  Joaquin  Valley  farming  conmunlty  of  ?owler-" 

In  F.owler  all  our  credit ainea  range  from  $1,000  to  more  than  $300,000  w]^  the 
•  majority  being  leaa  than  $20,000.    ObyioUf  ly  they  atfe  neatly^all  tmell  or  medium 
aize  ppeTationa.         .  ^     .  -  -  ,^  ' 
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1x1  the  £«ce  of  todmy**  trcjidf^  farmeri^hmve  fpeclmXized  and  hmve     /    /  ' 
'  ihlfced  to^iJfd  higher  V«luKd  qrdpi,   they  hmve^f meed  incre«fingly  more  lophliticicted 
contumer««    The  relmtiveXy  low  pricei  £07  fatm  prod^scts  «lio  reflect  Che 

pompetltiveness  o£  the  Indus  Cry  at  yell  at  Che  relatively  weak  narjcet:  bargaining 

,  ■    .   V .    '  ^  ■  •      ■*  '.  .  ■■ 

poaiciozi'of  Chc^^armera  generally,      '  "  "J 

/  •  .      G.  ■  .    •  .  -  ■  . 

You  aaked  abouC  Che  impacc  of  Che  a  e  Crenda  on  Che 'Uvea  o£  California 
^farm'familiea^,  ^leC  me  cice  apeci^c  e^caxnplea  frpn  Ch^  aCaC^^de  loan  fTLes  of  Dank 
of  Anerica^  •   ^  .      .  " 

Take  they^aae  of  a  faiOlly  fanr^  in  CaXi£ortiia*a  General  Vall6yf  This 
farmer .  gxowtv  coCt^n  and  Thompson  seedless  gtapes  (che  $55  a  ton  variieCy)  on  130 
acres..   His  a^I^al  gross  income  for  1972  ii^  expected  to.  run  about  $50,000  and  he 
hopes  to  net  about  $9^000  in  annual  income  before  persotiiil  income  tax^a*  SeasonaXly 
^  his  crop  l^n^  of  credit  amotcnta  to  neatly  $45,000  and  thf  totijX  Inveatment  in  his 
'farm  %i  yilutk  at  more  than  $?70,000«    Thus,  his  annual  ;net  iifeoine  repteaents  a 
ret!tirh  oh  investment  of  'only  3  per  cent*   Ve  have  financed  this  fsnner  for  years* 
He  is  a  jgood  farmer;   Ue  want  his  business  and ^ we  want  him  to  continue  in  business. 

Now  let's  look  at  another' case,  where  the  results  w6re  different.  On 
thli>  Z50  acr6  farm,  the  farmer  used  $57|000  line  of  credit  to  grow  cotton,  alfalfa, 
^apes,  com  and  pasture.    The  total  investment  in  his  fatm  amounta  to  $380,000, 
He  had  a  gross  income  of  about  $59, 000 1  which  yialded  him  only  $2,300  in  net  income 
a  net  return  on  Inveatment  of  lea  a  than  one  per  cent  annually. 

Another  family  farm  gr0wing  peaches  and  grApea  on  250  acrea  had  tot^  , 
inveabaent  of  $400^000  and  uaed  a  line  of  credit  of  nearly  $120^000*    Oro aa  tf|lea 
ot  $160,000  yielded  net  income  of 'about  $40^000  to  thi»  farv^r       an  annual  rft|:urn 
'of  10  per  cent  on  inVeatment,        -      ^  ^  . 
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In  contrMt,  m  farm  with  a  «litil«r  tot«l  InvMtiMttit  (Moflntlng  to 
4^30,m^^  cr«to  or^84,000  «nd.  s«ner«t«<i  grou  ■«lei  <if  $85,000/  ' 

K«t  IncoiM  on  thU  255  «cre  «Jf«lf«,  cotton  «nd  tre«  finilt  fwrit  was  1ms  thsn 
$10,000.    This  Is  «n  wmujil  net  rstiirn  of  l«ss  thsn  Zk  psr  c«nt, 

A  srape  growsr  wlth*^  220  teres  hsd  «n  InvestpMit  of  $570,000,  «  line  of 
'c;r«dlt  of  $140,000^  and^gr'oss  sales  of  $150,000.  Hli  $9,000  net  iAcamm  slves  hl« 
A  net  rstum  of  less  than  2  psr  cent      with  nothing  for  his  Isbor  nuuwgeMent, 

^     V  ^*ve  slMllAT  exsaiples  nwdjerlng  In  the.  thousM^^ 
First,  that  there  Is  a  wide  range  of  income  perfornance  oil  fame  of  slallar  sUe 
and  Investaent,^  depending  on  legation,  typ^s  of  crops  grown  aiid  jnanagerlal  abllityj ' 
Second,  that  fanu  with  InVestvMnts  ranging'tip  to  (and  l?eyond)  one-half  mXllon 
dollars  provide  Incoweii*  Barely,  If  at  all,  that  qualify  In  the  rang*  of  'Wddt* 
„  'Incomes^'* 

-  Confronted  by  Increasing  credit  prbbleixs  In  two' specifier  IndtisttltsJ  : 
prunes  and  cling  peaches  In  the  Sacramento  Valley,  Bank  of  i^rlca  undertook^ 
study  of  the  financial  and  economic  tjbndltloiiS  underlying  *tlils  problem.  ' 

The  flxidlngs  showed  that  the  farmers  were  confronted  with  (1)  a  fe|end 
toward  operating  .deficits;  (2)  a  dacllne  In  the  val^a  of  land;  (3)  a  depl^i^ion 
of  bankable  equity;  (4)  excessive  prod>iction  <?omb,ilhtd  with  a  podr  market  and  ptlce 
Situation;  and  (5)  rapidly  rlslngydebt  and  debt  service  obligations  In  the  face  of 
a  declining  ability  to  service  additional  debt. ^  Thjes^  conditions  had  greatly 
weakened  the  financial  positidn  of  growtfs  In  these  two  Industries.    Many  of *them  , 
have  f4U*n  helow  desirable  and  soimd  credit  standards. 

Our  analysis  iubstantlattd  our  re4S(!m«  for  concern.    The  tatlo  of  total 
debt  to  equity  for  these  growers  was  nearly  60?per  cent.    This  Is  V  rflatlvely  high 
ratio  of  debt  by  most  business  stjmdards,  especially  In  view  of  a  net  retur^  on  . 
Investment  of  only  A%' per  axuitim. 
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Kecckt  appraliali  by  qualified  bank  ptrionntl.'ihow  a  aubstantial  drop 
*in  tlie  value  of  good  quality  produein^  o*chardt  fro*  $2000  per  jicre'ltt  1967  i 
about  1^1200  in  1971,    Thla  la  corrobprated  by  data  ractmtly  publlahad  by  tha 
'    tr.S.D.A*  and  docunanta  the  waaktnln|  of  the  growcra  aqiuity  poaitlon,' further  ' 
e(3Mik>un4iti8;  hi*  financial  problMC*     ^  /}  -  ■ 

Vhila^our  aaiq}le  In  thia  atudy  waa  li»itad,  tha  finding!  are 
characteriatic  of  eOono«ic  probleM  in  Many  farming  araaa  o£  the  atate.«  ^**<s^^ 
dif  f  iptiltiee^theae  fat«ara  are  experiencing  are  due  to^  mlfavorable'  econovic  and  ^ 
lurket  condittona  within  the  indirktry4    Many  of  threat  farsa  are  ainply  approaching 
the  liaita  of  the  debt  Iburdan  their  farma  can  carry.  ' 

Aa  X  noted  earlier  in  the  axaoplea  of  farttlag  opera tiona  in  California , 

the  terma  "a«aH"  jmd  'Htarge'^  when  applied  to  fama  have  in*i»nin^nily  in  relation  ^ 

to  apecifi'c  ctopa.    iTorty  acrei'iia:^  veil  auatain  a  fatatilV  fam^r  raiaing  varietal 

**»  I     "        » ' 

grapea  which  can.  bring  sore  than  |300  a  ton.    But  a. peach  grower  with  40  acrea  ^ 

requiring  a  aiMilar  inVeatn^t utay.be  in  bad  ahape. 

v-  -  '^The  only  reMon  ^^hat^l&nk  of  America      which  provjldea  nearly  40  per  cent 

'        .1     p  .  :  ■  ■  ■        .  . 

Of  all  non-real  eatate  agricultural  loana  in  California      cannot  aubatantially 
'  incrcaae  ita  credit  coiid,tn«nt  t(^  fanaara  ia  beeauae  of  theae  deepening  economic 
presaurca  %fhioh  we  have  diacfiaaed  earlier* 

Thie  analler  fariMr  vi>b9e  Operation  it  unable  ,to  iichieve  the  aame  ar  batter 
economie'a  of  hia  neighbor  a  |  ^o  yutttar  what  iize,  will  not  bft^able^to  continue  irt  the 
preaent  economic  circiiiiatan0j^»«   To^tiry  to  perpetuate- the  minimal  operation  would  be 
ino  kindnej^a  to  Che^farmar  ^d  prpbably.  would  reault  itt  rliing  loiaea  for  the  bank* 
Well  ma^oagfcdf  efficient;  M^ita^  no  matt ar  what  aijse  the  operation,  can  and  wlll- 
■  ■  ■  aurvivi!.'^:-./ ^     i  .    .•  .  .  *    .  • 
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liithly  »ophl«tic«t«a  fjuw^to-wwlcat  a»^^lm  sv  wall  «■  •  lilghly  jitlc«-<?ott«cloxMl 
co^fluOr  In  tod«y*i  £anlly  thopptr.    Th«  nuMrous  Marketing  co^tr«tiv»»  In  Callfoml* 
«»•  diilgntd  to  •islPt:Mull  fatMTi  lii  .ffldtntly  imckaglng  and  ■•lllng  th«lr 
^  prodvctlcm.    Thty  h«v«  prov«i^ to  b«  highly  iuccM.fuX.   W«  h«v«  for  yaari  «xt«od«d  ' 
^pbtftaiitUl  ccttdlt  lln«i  to  th«M  cooptratlw.  "  ' 

At  I  ■t:«(;*d  aarlUr  our  Bank  iupporiri  th«  dMlM^^l*  goal  of  a  htaltKy 
and  proaptroua  taxm  cowwnlty;'  In  addition  to  oetandlng  banking  cradlt  to  a  wlda  * 
ranga  of  fark  and  fanang  Intaratta,  va  aponJor  a  varlaty  of  prograM  daalgnad  to^^" 
.  aarve  rural  Cttlfornla  with  particular  wijhaala  upon  Ita  youth. 

txi  1971,  for  axaivl«j  tha  dank  of  Aaiarlca  paid  $2,325,000  to  young  paopla 
for  anl«ala  which  th#y  valaad,  and  tha  Bank  thin  undartiok  to  collaci  tha  purjshaaa' 
pricfc  frp«  tha  varloua  buyara.    Thla  guarantaaa  the  wirkat  for, tha  youthful  producar. 

SoM  $ll6,0qp  want  Into  farm  youth  granta,  acholarahlpa  and  aw^rda; 
naarly  $50,000  want  Into  faw^youfrh  awarda  and  auctlonaj  "$356,000  flnancad  aoMi    .  , 
^  1300  Junlor^a^lcultural  projkcta;  and  aCM  400  awardi  wart  givan  by'tha  Bank  Jat  '^^'^ 
Varioua  4-tt  flald  dAya  alont  raat  yaar.  " 

Bank'45f  Amarlca  a^porta  aVary«aJor  llvaatock  fhow  In  tha  atata  of 
Calif ornia  and  co-aponaora  Wlth'!;Iia  Calif orrtla  Daptrttiant  Of  Agrlcultura  and-  tha* 
llvtacock  Induatiy  tha  wall  loicSn  "California  Uvaatock  Sympouim'*  In  Fraano.*  Wa  , 
aponaoy  young  faraar  progrina,  ?ar«  Buraau  youth  progrma,  all'^-H  and  yutura  Farmara 
of  AMarlca  tfglonal  f laid  daya>  icholarjhlpa  for  ^aduata  work  by  agriculture  - 
taa.chtra,  and  all  In  all  ao»a  100  dlffarant  progr«M  to  battar  California. 


■  ,1'  . .- 
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to  1>(ftn<tflt«pi:tf«nt  fam  cultontrf  v*  «rt  In  th«  proccii  of  davftloping 
an  agrlculttiral  bualntff  planning  laxvlcc      a  itrvica  iHilcn  ihouXd  bantflt 
£«nMri  lar^e  «n4  ivwll.   Thlf  lyitMi  if  dailgnad  to  afilit  in  lattill  Mora 
rafponaivf  lending  pdliciaiy  haitpins  officati  aaka  individual  cradit  daciiiona 
and  larva  ai  a  planning  tool  fox  tha  individual  farHar  too*    If  anrthingi  tha 
a/atan  vilX  be  oriented  towiurd  the  jnall  famer  vho  today  lacki  acceii  to. 
aophiaticated  budgeting  procedure!  and  adv^ed  coaqputer  technology* 

We  in  California  have  a  big  «take  in  agriculture.   We  in  Benk  of  ^ 
Anerica  ihare  in  thjM:  stake*   We  want  viable,  lelf -reliant  cuitoneri. 

•      We  have  faith  in  Cajifornia  agriculture  andT  in^the  future  of  Jhe 
a'Eate'i  tural  eonmmities*   We  are  there >  and  we  expect  to  renuin  there  in  A 
financial  capacity •  '  '  . 
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(The^Mlowing  communication  was  received  from  Mr*  Long 
V        on  the  afternoon  of  January  11, 1972)  -  , 

.  B^KOFAMERICA 


JaxttMxy  IX,  3.972 


^^%M\\%*V  ArlfHl^.'Ri   fl|l*VMH>.>JIi   Ttr  Jl 

Sub<2o«Mltt:««      MlgrAtosfy  Labor  ' 
o/o  S«natoir  Al£«n  Ctatuton  ' 
^50  GoXddn  GAt«  Avttm*  ' 

San  Fr«ncl«cd^  CA'  ' 

Dtf«r  Saxiacor  Stifevansoa:  ^  * 

A£t«r  j?« turning  to  ay  o££lc«  foXlowlnt  uqt  t«itj[jw>ny  tWi 
«siorAinc»  X  found  thit  "wf  r«it><»i«  io  dn«  of  your  qutitloni 
WAS  insceurACA.   You  AskAd  nA  to  cofonAnt  coacAmli«  thA  ax- 
tAnt  o£  IntArXocklnf  dltACtotAtAi  in  out  bAnk.    X  stAtAd 
'  that  I  had  no  coiwiont'or  partlcuXcir^knowLad^a.of  tho  othoj? 
dlrcctorMhlPs  hoXd  by  our  owa  board  nombcri*   X  vunt  on  to 
AAy  that  our  bank  hAd  a  policy  AgAlnst  h«vlnf  its  actiVA 
o££icArA^  hoXdins  dirActorships  in'OthAr  buslnAis  corporA** 
ti6ns.    Xt  hAs  bAAn  point  Ad  out  to  ma  that  tharA  ata 
XlmitAd  AxcAptions  to  thAt  poXicy.    Soomi  ,o££iCArs  havo 
bAon  parmittAd  to  ratAin  Axisting  dirACtorships  Vhon  thoy 
arc  hired  by  tho  baiil^i  and  quitA  rccoittXy  vo  havo  pArwltfced 
«  <D*f       tc^ni      *si«A|7i'  fitv|tAi/*flM  tm  Join  boaHf  of  ' 
t&f«Wtoro  vWn  Uiny        with  hi  ii  ycni-  or  iwti  uJ  ifaircMiMjr'* 
Vhi»r4«  <iro  itlitu  ruiu  msNinJoiifi  wIkmi  il.  in  luu'UMimry  In  hMVx 
a  hunk  tiijCXcur  ropcoHont  ttta  bunk* a  intitUiiML  ha  pl4i()ut<«(  oi; 
a  subAtontioX  bXock  t^i  atockJUi  a  cXos»Xy  hoXd  corporation 
wlilch  l»*havi?»c  difficuXtiosSt. 

X  v.^^\lXd  X^ka  to  roltcral^o  tliat  tho  bank^M  poXicy  is  as  X  ( 
tfcatijd  it  t\\\A  moniiivi,  but  X  shouXd  h<tv<i  rccoKuixcd  at 
Uic  tluto  ttmt  thiM  poXicy,  Xiko  aXX  tmM/miruXuu»  iu  uulijuct 
to  oxcoption*      '  - 

Vours  very  ituXy, 


) 
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\  Senator  SrEVEXSdx.  Our  next  witness,  and  I  apologize  to  him  and 
to  all  of  our  witnesses  this  morning  for  running  so  far  behind  sched-# 

V      ule,  Is  Mr.  Jdm  Ilenning,  tli^^executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the 

\  -  Mfornia  AFL^CIO. 

,a\  I  mighl*  add  Mr.  Henhing  has  also  Ti'ad  a  distinguished  career  in 
r^.Cy  jnihlic  service,  among  other  things  he  is  the  former  Undersecretary 
^    of  tl\e  Department  of  Labor.  "  .      ♦  ' 

,  ThVnk  you,  Mr.  Ilenning,  for  joining  us. 

I  will  say  the  same  thyig  to  you  as  .to  other  witnesses,  that  if  you 
?ould  ]\ist  summarize  your  statement,  we  would  be  glad  to  enter  the 
full  stafcment  in  the  record,  at  the  end  of  your  testimony,  but  pro- 
ceed as  yon  wish.    *  * 

STATEMENT  OP  JOHN  HENNING,  EXECUTIVE  SECRE??AEY- 
.      TREASUm,  CAXIFOEIOA  AHr-CIO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

•  , 

Mr.  HExxiNck  Thank  you,  Senator.  •         *  . 

If  you  don't  mi,nd,  I  would  like  to  read  some  of  the  more  pertinent 
'  points.  '  \ 

First,  we  appnyfciata  tlie  opportunity  of  testimony*  The  plight  of 
the  farmworkers*  in  California  relating  to' having  its  origins  in  land 
dioiributioA  and  corporate  greed  has  a  long  history,  and  Federal  and 
State  agencies  have  reyiewcd  this  problem  over  most  of  this  century. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  participate  in  some  of  the  more  interesting 
views  of  *the  past,  among  them  t)ie  Warren  Commission  study  in 
1919,  which  was  concerned  with  maldistribution  deaths  of  the  8an 
Joaquin  Valley.  Hfven  children  died  in  faip  labor  oamps  that  year 
and  I  don't  remember  the  Bank  of  Ameri/a  or  any  other  corporate 
institution  showing  any  swial  conscie:Qicejat  the  time. 

It  was  also  my  pleasure  to  participate  in  the  hearings  of  1950  which 
wore  conducted'by  President  Truman's  Migratory  Labor  Commission. 
We  got  very  little  out  of  those  hearings  in  the  past.  Qut  of  the  War- 
ren (/ommission  on  Malnutrition  did  come  the  registration  of  farm 
labor  conti-aotors.  And  I  would  like  to  think  that  out  of  President 
Truman's  Migratory  Commission  at  least  thex-o  came  some  impetus 
for  the  expansion  of  social  security  and  minimum  wage  protection 
on  a  Federal  basis.  '  »  , 

In  the  ilnal  analysis,  howevei%  the  only  way  farmworkers  can 
achieve  an  nde(iuate  standard  of  living  is  througlninionization. 

Senator,  I  would  like  to  speak  lirnt  to  the  union  issue  and,  secondly, 
to  the  huul  and  water  question. 

Wo  need  something  like  the  great  union  orgahizin*  drives  of  the 
19i*50's  which  lifted  millions  of  imskillcd  industrial  workers  out  of 
poverty.  To  indicate  how  farmworkers  aren't  keeping  pace,  in  the 
year  1971  the  average  (\lifornia  farmworker  received  $1.89  per  hour; 
the  average  factory  worker  more  than  $4  an  hour.  The  farmworker 
doesn*t  know  constancy  of  employment*  He""  averaged  less  than  1,200 
working  hours  in  the  year  as  against  2,000  for  the  industrial  workers. 

The  United  Farms  Workers  Organizing  flpmmittee,  our  affiliate,, 
lias  been  notably  successful  in  its  eiforts,  (lespite  the  resentless  oppo- 
sition of  pmverful  agricultural  interests  here  in  California  and  else- 
where.      .  ^ 
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"  xl  spokesman  for  the  Bank  of  America  referred  to  services  to  ap^ri- 
cnltnre  in}the  past.  He  did  not  include  subsidies  jrrant^d  to  antilabor 
orprnnizations,  the  purposes  ^of  wluch  inchuled  the  denial  of » farm- 
workers'rights  to  orp:ahize  and  bargain'. 

On  tliis  question  of  opposition,  Senator,  I  would  ask  you  and  your 
committee  to  look  at  the  alleged  assassination  stories  concerning 
Caesar  Chavez,  the  director  of  the  Ignited  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee.  Oui^  organization  has  formally  requested  the  Attorney 
General- of  California  to  investigate, the  charges  which  liave  their 
origins  in  the^  statements  of  a  XLS.  Treasury  Department  informant. 
Tliis^is  public  property.  Senator;  ho^wever,  what  is  not  public, proR- 
erty  is  the  fact  or  the  report  provided  us  that  the  ILS^  Treasury  De- 
partment is  refusing  to  give  to  the  law  enforcement  agencies  o^  this 
State  tape  recordings  provided  that  Department  by  the  informant 
sent  underground  to  f heck  the  assassination  story  or  charge  rijgard- 
ing  Chav€z»  »       ;  * 

If  tliis  committee  is  going  to  get  close  to  the  guts  of  migktory 
labor  life  in  California,  it  should  ask  the  Treasury  Department  to 
release  tliat  recorded  tape  with  allegations  of  involvement  in  the 
assassination  proposals.  • 

The  struggle  of  the  farmworkers  can  only  be  described  as  heroic.  I 
refer  here  ,  to  tlie  T'^nited  Farm  Workers  Organizing;  Committee,  as 
Its  leadership  and  meml>ership  have  traveled  across  tTie  Nation  devel- 
opmg  and  sustaining  a  missive  program  of  economic  boycott.  . 

In  the  IWs  the  Xation/speaking  thfough  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
the  C'ongress,  said  that  the  growth  of  unions  was  in  tUe  national  in- 
terest. This  has  been  nowhere  more  true  than  in  agriculture.  Yet  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  act.  '  )  ' 

Nationally,  the  farmworkers  are  still  denied  the  basiyliberties 
granted  to  the  industrial  workers  in  the  1930V  Farmvi>tfrkers  still 
do  TOt  have  the  federally  recognized  and  protected  freedom  to  orga- 
nize into  unions  and  to  bargain  with  growers  over  the  terms  and  the 
conditions  of  employment.  Fnemployment  compensation,  one  of  the 
nation's  basic  sociaf  insurance  programs,  is  practically  nonexistent 
m  agriculture;  only  one  State  provides  such  coverage,  Hawaii ,v  if 
the  great  banking:  and  corporate  powers  of  this  States  are  interested 
m  the  social  environment  of  tlie  working  people,  and  if  they  really 
have  a  commitment  to  social  and  jmman  values,  let  them  give  their 
prestige  to  the  extension  of  miemployment  insitrance  to  farmworkers. 

Only  17  States  are  covered  by  workmen's  compensation  with  regard 
to  agricultural  workers.  California,  fortunatelv,  being  one  of  them. 

Effective  on  February  1, 10C7,  Conjrress,  for 'the  first  time,  extended 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act's  minimum  wag^  iVrotection  to  farm- 
workers, l)ut.  at  a  reduced  level.  We  do  not  have  that  protection  in 
California.  We  have  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors  but 
not  for  male  workers.  Wliilo  the  Federal  minimum  is  $1.60  for  most 
cQ\:ered  workers,  it  is  only  for  farmworkers.  Moreover,  only 
about  one-third  of  the  farmworkers  receive  Federal  minimum  wage 
protection.  * 

Farmworkers  continue  to^l'ive,  in  most  cases,  in  inadequateJiousing, 
often  without  .such  basic  amenities  as  running  water  and  indoor 
toilets.  The  children  of  migratory  laborers  receive,  at  best,  inadequate 
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schoolinp:  and,  in  many  cases,  practftally  no  schooling  and,  when 
there 'iirc  jobs  available  in  this  highly  seasonal  industry,  domestic 
farmworkers  in  California  and  many  other.  States  fiijd  themselyes 
competing  with  the  illej^il  aliens  who  drive  down  already  low  wages 
and  provide  a  reservoir  of  strikebreakers.  . 

The  Bank  of  America,  incidentally,*,was  orm  of  the  great  leading 
forces  calling  for  the 'continuance  of  the  bracero  program  which 
involvecl  the  e^tploitation  of  impoverished  ^Mexicans  to  the  end  that 
.wages  were  depressed  by  their  presence  in  California.  Fortimately, 
that  practice  no  longer  prevails,  but  not  because  of  the  assistance,  but 
rathei:  in  spite  of  the /.opposition,  .of  such  forces  in,  the  Bank  of 
America.         I  .  .  '  « *       '    ^  * 

*  In*  short,  the  situation  facing  farmworkers  in  California  and 
throughout  the  Nation  is  a  scandal. 

*  At  a  basic  minimum,  the  following  congressional  action  is  required 
now :     '    •  ^ 

Exteilsion  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  farmworkers. 
If  necessary,- 1  would  submit- tliat  we  return  to  some  of  the  petitions 
of  the  Wagner  Act  thAt  were  not  continued  under  the  later  amendr- 
ments  that  became  knrfwn  as  tlie  Taft-Hartley,  Landrum-Griffin  laws, 
r  SeconH,  th<^  requirement  that  all  States  provide  unemployment  in- 
^surance  and  workmen's  compensatidn  <!Overage  for  farmworkers. 

Third,  extension  of  Federal  minimum  wage  coverage  to  all  farm- 
workers.^ 

Fourth,  ending  illegal  alien  entrance  to  California's  farm  -la^or 
market  and  insistence  on  the  Immigration  Service  enforcing,  existing 
laws  on  aliens,  a  practice  that  might//be  rather  embarrassing  to  the 
present  Treasurer  of  the  United  fe^tfttes. 

Fifth,  provisions  for  expanding  the  housing  programs  for  rural 
Americans  in  order  to  insure  that  all  farmworkers  have  ademiate 
shelter.  Those  of  us  who  have  gone  through  the  agricultural  fields 
will  agree  there  is  .some  excellent  barrack  housing,  some  -fair  hous- 
ing, and  some  housing  that  is  a  disgi'ace  to  a  nation  that  call?  itself 
civilized. 

Sixth,  development  of  federally  funded  educational  jj>rogranis  to 
provide  a  decent  education  for  this  children  of  migratory  farmworkers. 

Beyond  thi«  and  on  the  focus  issue  of  the  hearing  on  the  matter  of 
land  ownership  and  water  distribution,  I  won't' read  from  Bryce, 
as  Paul  Taylor  cited  the  essential  of  this  observation  and  spoke  to 
the  great  disparity  between  immense  land  holdings  and  propertyless 
workers. 

But  I  would  get  to  the  relationship  of  our  organization  with  land- 
ownership  and  Avater  usage.  The  California  Labor  Federation  was 
f oimded  m  1901  as  a  State  AFL  organization.  Today,  you  will  notice, 
it  embraces  1,600,000  AFL-CIO  members.  There  has  been  a  conti- 
nuity all  througli  the  vears  from  the  enactment  of  the  reoJamation 
law  m  1902/ under  Teddy  Roosevelt.  We  have  always  stood  for  the 
reclamation  law  with  it.s  IGO-acre  provision. 

Labor  in  California  has  long  called  for  economically  and  'Socially 
responsible  policies  of  landownership  and  water  usage.  In  1902  Con- 
gress, acknowledged  the  issue  by  writing  reforms  into  the  National 
Reclamation  Act  in  the  form  of  a  IGO-acre  limitation  on  federally 
subsidized  water  deliveries  to  individual  landowners.  The  U.S.  Su- 
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preme  Court  upheld  thi3  law  in  1958,  in  a  case  invblvinj^  tfic'Federal 
Contra!  Valley  project,  and  said  of  the  acreage  limitation:  . . 

The  projefct  was  dcslgnca  to  benefit  people^  not  land.  It  is  a  reasorfable 
classification  to  limit  tlie  amount  of  project  wati»r  arailahle  to  eacb  individ- 
ual In  order  tbat  boticflts  may  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  numbet  U  Indivlduids.*  The  limitation  insures  that  this  ^ 
•  enormous  expenditure  will  not  gei  In  disproportionate  share^to  a  few  Individ*  ,  t 
r  uals  with  large  lana  holdings.  Moreover,  tt  prevents  the  use"  of  the  Federal 
Reclamation  Service  for  speculative  purpose* 

I^note  with  some  interest  that,  among  the  chief  opponents  of  tl^is 
160-acre  provision  has  been  the  Bank  of  America.  Mr.  Robert  Long,  *  . 
who  has  testified  here  this  dioming,  refers  to  the  limitation  as  petty 
;  and  political,  and  Just  as  the  Bank  of  America  led  the  fight  to  con- 
tinue the  importoition  of  braceros,  it  is  in  the  lead  among  those  who 
woiild  destroy  the  acreage  limitation  and  thejreby  liquidate  small 
holdings  in  California's  agriculture. 

Tlie  viability  of  acreage  limitation  is  even  recognized  from  time  to 
time  by  grower  publications*  Tlie  California  farmer  is  not  noted  for 
its  sympathy  either  to  the  IGO^acre  limitation  or  to  the  union  labor. 
It  carried  in  its  September  18,  1971,  issue,  the  following  description 
of  ('alifomia  farming  under  the  title,  "Is  This  a  New  jJra  in  Cali- 
'  fomia  Agriciiltiiipe?": 

What  happens  '  ft 

.  "^nd  I  am  quoting, 

when  irrigation  water  in  introduced  into  an  arid  area?  Doe»  the  IflO-acre 
^'limitation  help  or  hinder?  What  does  farmlnjr  bijcome  under  Imposed  condi- 
tions? ♦  *  ♦  In  short,  farming  In  southeast  Tulare  Countjs  has  taken  on  a 
new  Klamor  under  the  ICO^acre  limitation  rule,  or  so  It  would  ,  seem.  This 
.  has-  iKKjn  done  even  In  the  fac^J  of  the  accusation  that  the  limitation  was 
throttling,  rather  than  helping  agriculture.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ' 

Tlie  quality  of  llving»  too,  in  this  new  water  afea  is  jtopd  jmd  bas  become  - 
available  to  many  people.      ♦  ..  ^-^^ 

In  this  operation;  efflcienclos,  usually  attributed  to  la;r^e  acreage,  can  be  mot 
and  perhaps  surpassed  for  an  owner  of  less  than  100  acres,  while  the  quality 
of  living  is.  increased.        v  .  ; 

The  barren  land  of  southeast  Tuliire  County  is  fast  Jbecoming  a  profitable 
garden  with  high-quality  livings 

Less  tlmn  2  months  ago,  Senator,  the  validity  of  the  IGO-acre  limi- 
tation was  strongly  afiirmed  by  your  colleague^  Senator  Fred  Harris 
of  Oklahoma*  when  he  introduced  a  Tbill  strongly  supported  by  our 
C^alifornia  Labor  Fedoramn.  AFL-CI(),.by  the  National  AFL-CIO, 
and  by  others  interested  in  the  preservation  of  small  farming  activi- 
"  ties  and  (luality  living,  to  carry  out  the  congressional  intent  regarding  / 
the  excess  lands^  n)  provision  of  the  190ft  act.  ^  , 

Now,  I  have  he|re  ntunerous  referenctsi:*ft  the  Senator^s  arguments. 
I  would  like  to  read  from  one.  ' 

The  reclamation  act  stated  that  land  holders  could  receive  federally  sub- 
sidized water  for  farms  of  100  acres  of  less,  or  320  acres  In  the  case  of  a  man  " 
-  and  wife,  provided  that  they  live  on.  or  very  noor  their  land.  In  ia20,  Congra^^ . ' . 
•strengthened  the  1902  act  by  providing  that  any  federally  Irrigated  holdings  in 
excess  of  the  ICO  aere  limitation  had  to  be  sold  within  ten  years  'at  pre- 
irrigation  i^rlces.  *  , 

/  ;  ICnforcclnent  of  this  law  meant  the  end  of  one  of  the  ihost- tena- 
cious antilaboi^  growers  in  California,  the  DiGiorgio  Farms,  which 
had  been  obliged  to  sell  their  excess  land. 
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supporting       legislation  iiiat  t>r.  Tciyl     referted/^o, ; 
that  allows  the  Federal  Government  to  purchase  those  excess  laads  at 
;    the  10-year  limitatioia  time,  and  the  revenue-  from  the  ultimate ,  sale  • 
of  those  Ifinds  by  the  Fedeijil  iSqvernmetit  to  be  used  for  social  pur-: 
^.  'poSes.  ■ 

'         *  X  :  W^^  resale  or  lease.  ; 

of  land  for -tfiose  purchases  be  assig^^ 

larly  to  ediication^jind  to  the  NationalXand  and  Water  Conservation 
,  Fiind.  We  itrg^i^)^^  ■ 

\     ■  to  plan  ^a^d  use  effective 

;  vironmental  quality.  Tnis  we^held;^^ 

the  principal  advocate  of  our  legislation.     *     '  ,    ••  ^ 

V  V  As  Senator  Harris  correctly^  noted:  '     v  '  V 

because  of  the  government's  ,  outrageous  record  of  of  the 

reclamation '  act,  mores  than  half  of  Ihe  irrigated  ac^^ 

Yin  California)  is  held  by  owners  of  piore  than  160  acres  und  two-thirds  of  it    ;  • 
>/by  arbse^ees.  •  •    ■  '  " 

We  submit  that  is  in  violatipn  of  the  law.^  We  are  now  fijiancing 
what  we  regard  as  the  people's  effort  to  stop  this.  We  are,  in  part,- 
V  contribitting  to  the  maintenaiice  of  the  higher  court  tests  that  are  in-V  . 
'  vdved  in  this  case,  tests  to  which  Dr;  Taylor  ref  ' 
;  .   '  Continuing,  Senator  Harris  said  :*  >     >  / 

Agribusinesa^ants  such  as  Airex,  United  Fruit,  ernd  the  J^^  • 
yvMch  owns  10,000  dcres  in' the  valley,  are  reaping  huge  profits  becailse  of  the 
water  Bubsidy.  Federallylsubsidized  water  is  also  being^  delivered  to  T^nds  in 
Califbrnia  owned  by  Tenheco.  Getty  OU,  Standerd  Oil  of  Calif orniav  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  :Railroad  »    -    ^     ,  .  \ 

Tl],e  monopoiization  of  land  and  w^^ 
'*        ^    has  a  direct^^bearing  on  the  crisis  in  bur  cities  and  on  our  severe  itti- 

employment  and  welfare  probleiris.  ^  ,     *  "  " 

^  Senator,  in  summation!  it  is  oiir  view  that  there  is  ^^a^ 

to  correct  the  imbalance  of  values  existing  in  rural  Cali-fornia  and  in 
much  of  the  Nation.  — 
f  First,  there  must  be  Federal  recognition  of  the  farmworkers''  rights 

to  organize  into  unions  and  to  bargaih  with  ejnployers,  ^ 
.  We  would  welcome  the  assistance  of  all  who  have  an  interest  in  ^ 

agricultural  life-  \  "1  ' 

Second,  social  and^economic  legislation  relating  generally^to  workr^  A 
ers  must  be  extendi  to  farm  labor.  /■ 
I  am  talking  about  unemployment  insurance,  minimum:  wage,     ; ' 
.     workmen's  compensation.  - 

:  .      Third,  recognition  of  the  imique  nature  of  farm  employment,  p^^^^ 
—  ticularly  legiSation  needed  in  the  areas  of  housing  and  education 

,  and  mqaningfiil  curbs  must  be  placed  on' the  em 
.  aliens.  «...  •  ^  . 

f  :        /        Fourth,  Federal  reclamation  law  must  be  enforced  and  the'' law 
slVo^ild  be  ariiended  to  provide  for  Federal  purchase  and^resale.  of  - 
^excess  lands  for  the  social  and  economic  benefit  of  all,  which  would 
meap,  recreationar  and  educational  facilities  ajfd  services,  indeed:  ex-  ? . 
tending  beyond  the  immediate  ugricuitural  areas.  /  ; 

Senator  STEVEKSoasr.  .Thank  you,  Mr.  Henning,  for  a  helpful  states 
;■     ■  ment.--/'\  [' ;  ■  ' '  \:  ■'  :        ' '. 


As  yOll  .tooWj  there  ^^a^^  under  way  in  Gongress'and  also 

m  some  cases  at  the  State  level,  to  accomplish  the  goals  which  yon 
set  out  ;in  yoiit  very  strong  statement. 

I  was  particularly  intereated,  though,  in  your  reference  to  the  im- 
migration and  naturalization  laws.  As  you  know,  under  Federal  law  . 
.it  IS  a  crime  to  harbor  an  illegal  entrant,  someone  who  has  entered 
this  country  illegally.  You  can  keep  Kim  in  the  woodshed  and  be 
guilty  of  violating  the  law;  But  it  is  not  unlawful  to  hire  him.  That 
strikes  me  as  an  anoinaly  in  the  law  that  is  not  only  strange,  but  very 
significant.  • 

I  understand  California  has  recently  adopted  a  law  Which  would 
taake  li  illegal  for  employers  to  knowingly  hire  an/ illegal  entrant. 
As  you  know,  it  is  estimated,  nobody  really  knows;  that  there  may  be 
one  and  a  half  million^  maybe  more,  persons  illegally  in  the  United 
States,  m  are  from  Mexico,  working  here  and  displacing 

U,S.  pitizens  from  jobs.  Have  you  enough' experience  in  CaUfomia 
to  have  any  opinion  at  this  point  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cali^ 
^orma  law?      ^  ^  -    •  ^ 

Mr/HENNiKG.  Senator,  it  was  just  adopted  andVSn't  be  effective' 
until  90  days  after  the  adoption. 

'  Senator  Stevexsok.  It  has  not  been  effective  yet,  you  say? 

Mr.  Hennikg.  No,  but  it  wiU  bein  effect  this  y^^ 

Seriator  Stevexsox.  How  effective  will  it  be,  do  you  think? 
- . .  Mr.  Hennino,  It  forbids  the  employer  from  knowingly  hiring  an 
xJlegal  entrant.  I  presume  we  will  have  to  take  the  employer  to  the 
authorities  to  prove  that  he  knowingly  hired.  It  has  been  called,  if 
you  will  forgive  me,  a  ki^d  of  a  Mickey  Mouse  law.  It  lacks  the  kind 
of  comprehension  and  rigidity  we  like  to  see  in  it,^but  it  is  a  begin- 
ning.:  We  think  we  can  make  it  effective  by  hatdng  our  umons 
police  it.  .  •  •  \, 

^  I  might  say  in  this  respect  the  United  Farm  Workers  Orgafcza- 
tion  is  strongly  for  this  law  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  appointment 
of  Mrs.  Banuelos,  because  her  premises  of  business  operation  was  six 
tames  raided  by  the  Immigration  authorities.  It  is  a  rather  classical 
case.  It  IS  very  hard,  apparently,  to  prove  she  is  as  guilty  as  our 
union  .  .representatives  think.  But  I  would  be  pleased  to  submit  a 
statement,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  experience  in  the  California 
Jaw.  We  supported  the  legislation,  which  passed,  I  might  say,  throuffh 
bipartisan  suppoW.  y 

Senator  Stevenson.  There  is  a  good  prospect  of  getting  a  sifnilar 
amendment  adopted  to  the  Federal  immigration  laws.  We,  of  course, 
are  working  on  xt. 

The*  contmxting  migration  of  people  from  rural  America  to  our 
cities  Jias  an  impact  on  the  urban  labor  market.  Do  you  have  any 
comments  you  would  like  to  make  about  the  impacts  of  that  migration 
on  unemployment  in  the  cities? 

_  Mr,  Hexnino..  Dr.  Taylor  in  Ijis  paper  noted  the  contrast  between 
the  communities  of  Dinuba  and  Arvin,  the  theory  being  that  the 
^all  farm,  operations  made  farm  life,  rural  life,  something  realistic. 

Ihere  is  a  place  m  the  land  for  great  numbers  of  people  who  are  now  ' 
being  displaced  by  agribusiness.  We  argue  with  that. 


We  also,  however,  woixld  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  mechani- 
'  zation  is  moving  people  from  the  land,  and  not  only  in  California, 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  every  industrialized  nation  in  the  world. 
The  increase  in  productivity  rates  during  the  last  decade  in  agricuV 
ture,  was  ininning  about  9  percent  a  yeai*  as  against  3  percent  as  an 
average  in  industry  overall.  If  that  kind  of  thing  continues^  X  am 
afraid,  regardless  of  what  we  do  in  terms  of  maKng  the  land  eco- 
nomically attractive,,  there  will  be  a  continuijig  movement  of  dis- 
placed  workers  from  areas  of  ho  employment  to  the  hope  areas  of 
urban  life.  " 

Senator  Stevensox.  How  do  you  feel  about  cooperatives  as  a  means 
of  providing  job  opportunities  in^ural  America? 

Mr.  Hen>'ing.  If  they  are  genuine  cooperativesj  think  they  are 
cjuite  good.  I  happen  to  have  had  some  experience  with  cooperatives 
in  other  countries.  I  kho^  in  Israel,  where  X  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  and  observe  rathiar  closely  the  moshav,  which  is  the  cobpisra- 
tive  farm^  that  common  purchase  of  equipment  and  graiuj  common 
'  sale  practices  were  viable  and  successful.  I  think,  surely,  it  is  an  area 
that  has  to  be  eiicouraged  and,  where  such  study  is  needed. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  You  mentioned  a  disparity  betwem  the  Fed- 
/eral  minimum  wage  rates  for  the  farmworkers  and  for  other  work- 
ers. Why  does  that  disparity  exist? ' 

Mr.  Henxixo.  We  have  to  go  back  to  one  of  the  few  failures,  I 
might  say,.  Senator,  the  few  failures  of  the  New  Deal.  Franklin 
Eoosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  powers  accepted  a  compromise  with  the 
farm  bloc  and  did  not  extend  any  of  the  social  insurance  benefits 
of  the  New  Deal  legislation  to  agricirltural  workers.  He  left  tliem 
out  of  unemployment  insurance,  out  of  social  security,  out  of  the 
mimmum  wage,  and  out  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

Now,  times  have  changed,  but  the  farm  bloc  still  prevails.^You 
couldn't  get  a  proper  measure  through  the  Senate,  if  I  may  say  that. 
Senator,  respectfully.  '  / 

Senator  Stevexsox.  I  have  tried  a  couple  of  times, 

Mr.  HEXxixo.  The  ftLrm  pow^  are  quite  strenuous  in  this  matter. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  I  do  think  the  attitudes  are.  changing  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  just  the  fact  that  these  hearinj^  have  attracted  in- 
terest is  in  itself  significant  and  suggests  a  growing  public  awareness 
of  the  plight/of  people  in  rural  Anaerica  and  the  way  we  have  dis- 
criminated against  them.  The  farmworker,  the  migrant  in  particular, 
doesn't  get  the  benefit  of/rdiemplojnnent  compensation,  of  all  of  the 
socml  arid  worker  benefits  that  most  of  us  take  for  granted.  I  have 
never  understoM  the  realjons  for  the  apparent  discrimination. 

,Mr.  Hexxixg.  We  haw  the.  richest  State  in  the  Union.j><V^e  have 
the  richest  agriculutural  community  in  the  Nation,  and  still  we  tol- 
erate the  social  disadvantages  that  are  imi)osed  on  farm  workers. 
can  say V  from  more  than  25  years  of  experience,  that  it  comes  down 
to  one  things  that  theyeNare  powers  in  California  and  in  the  Nation 
who  argue  that  anyth&j^  may  be  done  in  the  name  of  economic  projfit. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  It  is  more  complex  than  that,  too.  For  exam-^ 
pie,  with  all  of  the  concern  in  the  country  about  the  alleged  break- 
'down  of  the  work  ethic,^  of  the  concern  about  the  rise  in  welfare 
costs,  we  have  a  group  in  America,  the  .  migrant,  who  travels  the 


country,  he  follows  the  crops,  he  spends  his  life  puttinff  down  roots 
nowhere,  but  travels  everywhere  searching  for  work.  He,  more  than 
*Y  mu^^  F?"?  m  our  society,  is  discriminated  against.  He  is  left 
out^^Ahat  I  find,  very  difficult  to  accept  or  imderstand.  ■ 
1  1 'J?r'5Jr**"',  Mr,  Henning.  Your  testimony  has  been  very 

hel;^].  Thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  here  this  mofnine. 
.   (The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Henning  follows:)  • 
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My  name  is  Jbhn  F.  Henning.    I  am  the  Executive  Secretary- 
Treasure/ of  the  California  Labor  Federation!  AFL-CIO.    Our  • 
organization  represents  more  than  1.6  million  union  members 
Itt  California, 

We  welcome  this  Subcommittee  to  California,  for  in  this 
state  farmworkers  and  theif  famili-^a  have  long  suffered  the 
social  and  economic  hardships  of  seasonal  employment  and  * 
^  migration.  ^ 

The  -fam  lisbor  tragedy  is  inconsistent  with  professed 
national  ideals i  and  has  been  so  recognized  throughout  all 
of  this  century*     ^  ^  . 

Since  1901  a  long  series  of  Commissions,  federal  and  " 
state^  has  studied,  reported  and  recommeiMed  what  to  do  to 
protect  migratory  seasonal  workers  anA^ bring  them  closer  to 
the  national  ideal.    A  partial  list  of  flcteral  commissions 
includes  the  Immigration  Commission  of  1911^  the  Industi;ial 
Relations  Commission  of  1916;.  the  LaPollette  Subcommittee 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  investigate  "violations 
of  free  speech  and  assembly  and  interference  with  the  right  of 
labor  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively"  in  the  late  1930 «s; 
the  Tolan  Committee  on  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute 
Citizens;  President  Truman •s  Commission  on  Migratory  Labor 
in  American  Agriculture;  and  now  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Migratoary  Labor. 
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Only  a  few  of  the  re  commend  at  iona  from  the  past  have 
been  adopted*    Old  age  in8uranc:e  had  been  extended,  and 
to  a  very  limited  degree  the*  federai-roinimum  wage  law, 
Farm  workers  remaini  however,  basically  deprived,  except  ^ 
where  they  have  become  tmion  mertbers. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  only  Way  farm  workers  can 

■  '  ^ 

achlisve  an  adequate  standard  of  living  is  through  union Izatioh^ 

I  ■     ,  ■  -I  ■    .  ■  • 

He  need  something  like  the  great  union. organizing  drives  of 

the  1930  »s  Vhich  lifted  millions  of  unskilled  Hindus  trial  <i 

workers  put  of  poverty. 

The  United  Farm* Workers  Organizing  Committee,  APIi-CIO, 
has  been  notzibly  successful  in  its  efforts,  despite  the 
relentless  opposition  of  powerful  agricultural  interests , 
here  in  California  2md  elsewhere.    Tlie  struggles  of  the. 
\IIFW0C  can  only  be  described  as  heroic,  as  its  leadership  and 
membership  haye  traveled  to  the  far  corners  of  the  nation 
developing  and  sustaining  a  massive  program  of  economic  boycotts 

The  UFW06  has  grown  from  its i fledgling  status  of  six  * 
years  ago  to  a  position  whete  it  represents  thousands  of 
f  arm,  workersi  having  contracts  with  major  grower*.    It  is 
basic  to  the  development  of  a  reasoniible  balance  between 
growers  and  fai^  workers  that  ^he  growth  of  the  UFWOC  continues. 
We  in  the  California  labor  movement  and  fellow  AFIirCIO  unionists 
throughout  the  nation  will  do  our  part  to  insure  this  growth. 
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In  the  1930*8  the  nation,  ipcaklng  through  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  th©  Congreisa,  said  that  the  growth  of  unions 
was  in  the*  national  interest,    (This  has  been  nowh^r*  more 
true  than  in  agriculture •    Yet  the  Congress  as  a  whole  has  ' 
failed  to  recognise  this  elementary  fact. 

Nationally,  farm  workers  are. still  denied  the  basic 
libert^s  granted  to  industrial  workers  in  the  1930 «s.^ 
yarm  workers  still  do  not  have  the  feder^ly  recognized 
and  protected  freedom  to  organize  unjLons  and  to  bargain 
with  growers  over  terms  and  'conditions  of  employment. 

Unemployment  compensation,  one  of  the  nation's  basic 
social  insurance  programs,  is  practiifeally  non-existent 
in  agriculture.    -  • 

In  California  farm  workers  are  covered  by ^workmen's 
compensation.    Only  iz  other  states  and  puertqptco  provide 
such  coverage.    More  than  two-thirds  c£  the  states  provide 
no  workmen**  condensation  coverage  fois^arm  workers  despite  v  '* 
the  fact  it  is  a  highly  hazardous  occupjj^on. 

Effective  February  1,  1967^  .Congress,  for  the  flript  time, 
extended  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act*s  wtnimum  wage  protjecticns 
to  farm  workers,  but  at  re4uced  levels.    While  the  federal 
minimum  wage  is  $1,60  for  most  covered  Workers    it  is  now  only 
$1.30  for  farm  workers.    Moreover,  only  about  ona-third  of  the 
nation's  farm  workei^  receive  even  this  inadequate  protection . 


.i;arm  workers  continue  to  live,  in  most  cases i  in  inadequate 
housing,  oftisn  without  such  basic  ametiities  as  running  water  and 
indoor  toilets.    The  children  of  migratory  workers  receive  at  . 
best,  inadeguato  schooling ,  and  in  many  cases,  as  a  practical 
mattei:/  receive  no  schooling  at  all.    And  when  there  are  jobs 
available  in  this  highly  seasonal  industry,  dojijestic  farm  worters, 
in  California  and  many  other  states ,  find  themselves  competing 
with  illegal  aliens  who  drive  down*. already  low  wage  ■ 
rates  and  proxj^do  growers  with  a  ready  jreservoir  of  strikebreakers 

In  short,  the  situation  facing  farm  workers -in- Calif ornia 
and  throughout ^thc, nation  is  a  scandal. 

At  a  basic  miniitlum  the  follovring  Cojrigressional  action  is 
needed  now:  •  — ^  ^ 

.  !•    Extension  of  the  National  liabor  Relations  Act  to 
fatm  workers  # 

2/  Rcquircmcnt^that.all  states  provide  unemployment 
incuranco  and  workmen's  compensation  cpverage  for  farm  workers* . 

3.    Extension  of  federal  minimum^ w^gc  coverage  tio  all 
farm  workers. 

4*.    Ending  illegal  alien  entrance  to  California's  farm 
labor  market  and  Insisteneo  that  the  Immigration  Service 
enforce  existing  laws  on  aliens* 

5,    3?tovision  for  expanded  housing  programs  for  rural 
America  in  order  to  insuj;^  that  all  farm  workers  have  adequate 
shelter/.  a.A, measured  by  the  standards  of  1971*,  not  1901. 
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$*    D«v«lof«ftt  0t  f«4*ralXy-funded  «ducationftl  progranw 
to  pifovide  a  decent  •ducation  for  the  children  of  migratory 

farm  worker* .  . 

»       ■       ""  ■        .*•  • 

^         Beyond  these  iiwnediate  protections  for  farm  workers,  it 

i*  imperative  that  Congress  face  the  issues  of  land  ownership 
and  Water  distribution. 

Here  we  are  concerned  with  ,the  relationship -between  those 
Who  labbr  on  th*  land  and  the  massing  of  the  poor  and  unemployed 
in  the  cities.    The  relationship  has  prevailed  for  decades, 
largely  because  private  speculation  has  determined  the  use 
and  distribution  of  our  land  and  water  resources. 

More  than  70  years  ago  the  distinguished  foreign  observer, 
James  Bryce,  noted  the  essentials  of  the  California  land  and 
labor  crisis.    3in'  his  monumental  American  Commonwealth  .Lord 
Brycc  wrote:  '  ~j  i 

"When^ California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  land  » 
!KJwf"  ^'^''^^^  ?P  ^^^°'=«  ""^"'^  Spani.h  title*, 

Scou?^I^rl^;<.f2''^^''*f"^        "'""^''f  prosperity,  .ubsequently 
wS3«  «h?r.rh*^  domalno  by  purchase,  either  from  the  rail- 
aov™«n?     c/i^^^'i^f?  ^'""^  grants,  or  directly  from  the 
government.    S6me  of  these  speculators,  by  Holding  their 

acSulr^L-i?^r'  for  iS^igrantS  to 

f^^Zi    2  2^  freeholds,  and  in  some  Cases  checked  the 

land  on  short-leascfc 
1^  iff?      '        ^'^^^  *"to  a  comparatively  precarious 

?h2^i«^?"l  °^^YJ  "tablishcd  enormous  farm.,^in  which 
.        d?«ihiv„^,f  HZ^^'^i^^u^^*^*^  labourers,  many  of  whom 
th»  nif^^l  i2^.*^**'''u^*'u  »  phenomenon  rare  in 

•  ^J!"?:*^?''  States,  which  is  elsewhere  a  country  of 
sized. farms,  owned  Jby  persons  who  do  most 
SL«  f  °r  by  their  ovm  and  their  children's  hands. 

5"^  system  of  •California  presents  features  both 
peculiar  and  dangerous,  a  contrast  between. great  pros- 
perities, often  appearing  to  conflict  with  the  general  weal, 
ana  the  somotiracn  hard  prccsed  small  farmer,  together  with 
a  mass  of  unsettled  labour,  throvm  without  work  into  the 
\   towns  at  certain  times  of  the  year." 

(Brycc,  American  Comrponwcalth,' II .  427.  (1913  2d.) 
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Organized  labor  recognized  this  problem  promptly  as  it 
«ncrged,  but  for  too  long  our  counsel  has  gone  unheeded,         '  - 
In  May#  1878>  the  platform  of  the  Workingmen^s  Party  of 
California  declared  that  "the  public  lands  are  the  heritage 
of  the^people/  and  should 'be  donat'ed  to  actual  settlers  in  ^ 
limited  guantitiesi*!  that  **no  land  or  other  subsidies  should 
be  granted  to  any  corpor^itioios/'*  that  "land  grabbing  must  be 
8 topped #"  and  "land  monopoly  must  be  restricted  and  in  future  • 
prohibited."     (Quoted  in  J.C.  Stedman  ancl.  R.A.  Leonard/ 
,    The  Wbrkinqmcn's  IParty  of  California* ) 

Iiabor  in  California  has- long  called  for  economically  and  " 
socially  responsible  policioo  of  landowneiTfihip  an3  water  uscagc. 
In  1902  Congress  acknowledged  the  issue  by  writing  reforms  dnto 
the  National  Reclamation  hot  in  the  form  of  the  160-acre  i 
limitation  on  federally  oub^sidizcd  water  deliveries  to  individual 
landowners.    When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  uphold  thifl  law 
intl950  in  a  case  involving  Irhe  Federal  Central -Valley  I^ojp*^/^; 
it  said  of  the  acreage  limitations 

^"Thoi  project  was  designed  to  benefit  people,  not  land.    It  ^ 

is  d  reasonable  classf ication  to  limit  the  amount  of  project.  ^ 

water  available  feo  each  individual  in  order  that  benefits  may 

the 

bo  distributed  in  accordance  with/greatest  good  to  thq  greatest 
number  of  individuals.    The  limitation  insures  that  this  enormous 
expenditure  will  not  go  in  disproportionate  share  to  a  few 
individuals  with  large  land  "holdings.    Moreover,  it  prevents 
the  use  of  the  Federal  Bcc:tpmation  Service  for  speculative  purpos 
(Ivhnhoc  vs.  McCracken,  357  U*S.  at  297.) 
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The  viability  of *  acreage  limitation  is  even  recognized 

from  time  to'itiinc  by  grower  publications  •    The  California 

Farmer ,  not  noted  for  its  friendliness  to  either  the  160- 

acre  limitation  or  to  organized  labor,  carried  in  it» 

Scptembet >18,  1971  issue  the  following  description  of 

California  farming  under  the  title:    ♦*is  This  a  Now  Era 

^in  California  Agriculture?^: 

•♦What  happens  when  irrigation  water  Is  introduced 
xnto  an  arid  area?    Docs  the  16G-acrc  Utnitation 
help  or  hinder?    What  docs  f armincrbcconu  under 
iinponed  conditions?        In  short,  farming  in 
aouthcaat  OJ^ilare  County  has  taken  on  a  new  glanpr 

fthe  ICO-acro  limitation  rule,  or  so  it  would* 
Thio  has  been  done  even  in  the  face  of  the 
ition  that  the  limitation  was  throttling, 
r  than  helping  agriculture 
juality  of  living,  too,  in  this  new  watf»r  area 
is  good  and  has  become  availnhlo  to  many  people 

**In  this  operation,  efficiencies  usually  attributed 
to  large  acreage  can  bo  met  and  perhaps  surpassed  for 
an  owner  of  less  than  160  acrec,  while  the  quality  of 
living  is  increased* 

*»The  barren  land  of  southcWt  Tulairc  County  is  fast 
becoming  a  profitable  garden  with  high  euallty  living. 

Iicos  than  two  monihrs  ago  the  validity  of  the  160  acre 

limitation  was  ^strongly  affirmed  by  your  colleague  S^enator 

Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma  when  ho  introduced  a  bill  sti\ongly 

supported  by  the  California  Iiabor  Federation/  APIi-C3(2(,  and  * 

the  national  AFL-CIO  (s,  2863)  wlifiLv^ould  establish  a    \  ; 
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Reclamation  Lands  Authority  to  Carry  out  the  congressional 
intent  regarding  the  excess  i?'nds  provisions  of  the  1902 


jReclaroation  Act.    On  introducing  the  bill  on  November  16,. 

1971/  Senator  Harris  observed:  • 

"Our  predecessors  in  Congress,  recognizing  that 
irrigation  is  essential  to  American  agriculture, 
wisely  chose  to  make  a  public  investment  in 
irrigation  when  they  parsed  thi«  historic  1902 
act.    Just  as  wisely,  they  n^ougWt  tb  assure  that 
the  benefits  of  federal  irrigation  projects  • 
whicli  would  literally  transform  desert  wastelands 
in  the  West  to  the  richest  agricultural,  areas  in 
the  world—  would  accrue  to  small  homesteaders 
,    rather  than  land  speculators  or  monoirjolists , 

'  ^'The  reclamation  act  stated  that  land  holders  could 
;    receive  federally  subsidiacd  water  for  farms*  of 
160  acres  or  less-,  or  320  acres  in  the  case  of  a 
man  and  wife,  provided  that  thoy  live  on,  or  very  ^ 
near  their  land.    In  1926,  Congress  strengthened  the 
*  1902  act  by  providing  that  any  federally  irrigated 
.   holdings  in  excess  of  the  160-acre  limitation  had  • 
to  be  sold  within  10  years  at  pre-irrigation  prices. 

"Critics  of  the  acreage  limitation  provision,  both  in 
1902  and  today,  insists  that  huge  farms  are  necessary 
for  their  efficiency.    OJhat  is  a  myth.    The  giant ^ 
agribusinesses  are  efficient  only  in^stifling  farm 
competition  and  in  tapping  the  federal  treasury  for 
subsidies.    160  acres. of  prime  irrigated  farm  land 
or  320  acres  in  the  case  of  man  and  Mifot  arc  more 
than  enough  to  support  a  prosperous  family  farm. 
(Congressional  Record  November  16,  1071,  Pago  S18638-9). 

•    Senator  Harris  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  men  who 

championed  thcs  Federal  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  were  "visionary 

Americans"  in  that  they  understood  that  land  and  water  were  not 

boundless  and  must  be  protected  from  th<i  fdw  who  would 

monopolize  their  use. 
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,  But,  he  observed: 

**TcK3,ay,  nearly  two  centuries  after  Jefferson  and  76  ycpLts 
after  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act,  agrarian  ' 
deraocracy  exists  only  as  a  wyth.    Ainorica*s  land,  once  xfublie^y 
ownc'd,  and  the  federally  financed  water  used  to  irrigate  much     '  . 
of  it/  arc  illegally  in  the  contrpj.  of  large  land  interests*** 

Noting  that  tiicse  large  land  interostEJ  have  always  opposed 
*  enforcement  of  the  reclamation  act's  anti-monopoly  proviciono 

and  have  used  various  dcvicoo  to  get  around  the  ICO-acre  limitation 
Senator  llarris  said; 

"What  is  surpjfioing  is  the  federal  government's  acqulcccenec 
in  what  amounts  to  a  giant  ^1  and  steal  and  a  raid  on  the  public 
treasury 


;  llci; 

Our  California  tabor  Federation  Jiad  this  in  mind  at  its 
1970  biennial  convention  when  delegates  adopted  a  policy  statement 
on  na^iural  rosourcos  which  heartily  concurred  in  the  rccoiiiroondation 
of  the  National  AFL-CIO  "that  the  government  purchase  oxecss 
land  at  the  prowator  price  sot  by  present  law,  taking  no^e  of 
the  estimate  that  in  -California  alone,  there  are  900,000  acres 
owned  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit. 
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that     generous  share       thfe  revenues  from: r  : 
or  lease  t>f : land  fio  purqftase^  be  assigned  to  public  gur^oQses  ^ 
particularly  to  education  knd  to  the  National  Land  gind  Water,  • 
Conservatibn  Fupd .    We  urge  preatipn  of  a:  public  authority:  *  ■■■■■■  ^ 
with  the.  power  ^uf  JEici^nt  to  plan  land  use  ef  f  ecti^ely  in  ' 
reclamation  ar eas^  and  ^o  to  create  an  environment  of  ouali ty , 
the  statd|ienfc  said.  .        ■■'  ; 

As  Senator  Harris' pointed  put,;  federal  tecXamatipri  projects 
have  tesiJlted  in  ^^livery  df  v/ater  to  eight  million  acres  with 
an  annual  crop  value  o^l,7  billion - 

:  Moreover ,  Gpngr e ss  has  appropriated  or  aiithprized  spending 
$10  billion  .on  reclamation  projects  and^it  has  been  estimated  . 
ti^t  i-he  amotint  of  subsidy  to  western  l^ndoWAers  for  ^irrigation 
ranges  from  $600  to  $2/O00  per  acre,  v  *    :  - 

At  present  this  huge  piiblic  inye^stipent  is  channeling 
ini-1  lions  of  acre^  feet  of  water  tq  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  owned*  by  giant  corporations  instead  of  tb  a 
growing  number  of  independent  f ami  ly  farmers  as  the  law  intended . 


'  •    ■■  ■=■/■       ■■  ,  .       ■..      ^  11'-.  .  ■  ■    ■  ■         ■  \\.  '      •  ■ 

/   As  Senator  Harris  correctly  noted,  "because  of  the 
government Vs  outrageous  record  of  non-*enfbic^^       Of  the 
reclamation  act/ acreage  ' 
in  the  JjAperial  Valley  (in  Califprnia)  is  held  By  ox^ners    .  ^ 
Of  more  than  160  acres  and  two-t^^       of  it  by  absentees. 
Agribusiness  gia3:xts  such  as  PureX,  United  Fruit,  and  the 
Irvine  Land  Company,  which  owns  10,000  acres  in  the  valley, 
are  reaping  huge  profits  because  of  the  water  subsidy*  • 
Federally  subsidized  water  is  also  being . delivered  to  lands  , 
in  California  owned  by  Tenneco,  Getty  Oil,  Standard  Oil  of 
California  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad/*  he  pointed  out. 

The  monopbiization  of  land  and  water  rights  by  huge 
agribusiness  interests  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  crisis 
in  our  Pities  €md  on  our  severe'  unemployment  and  we Ifare^ problems. 

The  Reclamation  Lands  Authority  Act  intTodticed  by  Senator  '   .  - 
Harris  and  co-authored'  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California  ' 
is  strongly:  supported  by  the  California  AFL-CIO  because  it 
•could  serve  as  a  beginning  of  a  national  rural  policy  that 
could  give  the  independent  family  farmer,  our  ^^e^terahs  and  * 
economically  disadvantaged  citizens  as  well  as  the  general 
taxpayer  an  opj>ortunity  to  reap  some    return  .  from  the  vast 
public  investment  in  reolamation  projects. 

Un^er  the  proposed  Reclamation  Lands  Authority  Act,'  70  percent 
Of  tbe  revenues  derived  from  it  V7ould  be  earmarked  as  grants 
for  public  education.    Another  10  percent  would  go  into  the 
already  existing  l»and  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  the 
remaining  20  percent  would  be  tised  to  develop  public  facilit^ies 
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servicing  project  areas  and  to  promote  economic  opportunities 
.  for  veterans  and  persons  living  in  substandard  .conditions^ 
Similar  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  Hotise  of  . 
Representatives  "and  siTt  o£  the  seven  sponsors  of  the  Honse 
bill  are  California  Congressmen* 

We  trust  that  iSenate  hearings  will*  soott  be  held  on  this 
legislation.    Adoption  of  such  a  bill  can  mean  opportunity  Vn 
the  land  for  many  /  including  farm  workers ,  and  it  can  retard 
the     flow    of  landless,  jobless  and  destitute  persons  into 
our  cities. 


Theodore  Koosevelt*  as  President,  insisted  upon  inclusion 

of  acreage  limitation  provisions  in  the  original- reclaipation 

law  that  he  signed  in  1902.    Nine  years  latei*/  speaking  at 

the  Commonwealth' Club  in  San  Francisco,  he  justified  the 

limitation  in  words  going  f^r  beyond  questions  of  either 

"efficiency*'  or  the  equity  pf  preserving  opportunity  on  the 

land  for  those  who  work  upon  it.    He' said: 

"Ko\7  I  have  struck  the  crux  of  my  appeal  (for  the  excess 
land  law).     1  wish  to  save  the  very  wealtljy  irten  of  this 
country  and  their  advocates  and  upholders  from  the  iruin 
that  they  would  bring  upon  themselves  if  they  we?:e 
permitted  to  have  their  way.  It  is  because  I  am  against 
revolution;  it  is  because  I  am  against  the  docttines  of 
the  Extremists,  of  the  Socialists;  it  is  because  I  wish 
to  see  this  country  of  ours  continued  as  a  genuine 
democracy?  it  is  because  1  distrust  violence  and  dis-- 
believe  in  it?  it  is  because  I  wish  to  secure  this 
country  against  ever  s'eeing  a  time  when  the  'have-nots' 
Shall  rise  against  the  *haves';  it  is  because  I  wish  to 
secure  for  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  for  thei^ 
children's  children  the  same  freedom  of  opportunity,  the 
same  peace  and  order  and  justice  that  v/e  have  had  in 
the  past."  *{7  Transactions  of  the  Conwionvrealth  Club 
108-  0^12-13.)  ; 


/ 
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.    -  ^        ■    ■  ■  ■     •■'  ■■• 

In  suramzu^  it  is  our  view  that  there       a  critical, 
lieed  to' correct  the  imbalance,  of  values  existing  in  rural 
California  and  much  of  the  nation.    First,  there  inust  be  * 
'  federal  recognition  of  the  farm  workers'  r||^ts  to  organize 
into  unions  and  bargain  with  employers.  ^  ' 

Second/  social  and  economic  legislation  relating  . 
:  generally  to  workers  must  be  extended  to  farm  labor. 

Third/  in  recognition  of  the  tinigue  nature  of  farm; 
employment/  particular  legislation  is  needed  in  the  areas  of 
housing\and  education  and  meaningful  curbs  must  be  placed  on 
the  employment  of  illegal  "aliens •  •  -  , 

Fourth/  federal  reclamation  law  must  be  enforced  and 
the 'law  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  federal  purchase 
and  resale  of  excess  lands  for  the-  social  and  economic  benefit 
of  all. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Dr..  William  Fried- 
land,  tTniversity..of ■  Calif omia  at  Santa  Gniz. 
Dr.  Isao  Fujimpto  is  not  able  to  be  with  us  today- 
D^,  Friedlandj  you  m^y  jftroceed  with  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OE  DR.  mUlAXL  ERIEDLAin),  PEOEESSOR  OF  COMMTT- 
IHTY  STimiES  Airo  SOCIOMGY,  ADL^ 
TJmVEESITY  OE  CAUFOENIA  AT  SANTA  CEUZ,  CAUE. 

Dr.  Fkiedland.  Senator,  Professor  Fujimoto  has  asked^tha;n  con- 
vey his  apologies  for  his  absence.  He  has  been  involved  in  a  project 
activity  at  Davis  that  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend.^ 
I  will  enter  my  statement  in  the  record  with  your  permission.  ^ 
Senator  Stevenson.  It  will  be  accepted  and  inserted  foUovnng 
your  testimony. 

Dr.  FiUEDLAND.  I  would  like  to  summarize  some  points  from  the 
statement.  •  .  \  . 

My  involvement  in  the  issue  raised  in  your  letter  of  invitation  to 
participate  in  these  hearings  is  focused  oh  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  our  Government  policies  and  programs  are  meeting  and  serving 
the  heeds  of  all  the  people  in  rural  America. 

My  work  has  not  been  primarily  in  the  State  of  California;  it 
began  in  New  York  State  when  I  was  a  member  of  die  faculty  at 
Cornell  University.  I  Was  at  that  time  struck  by  the  conditions  of 
migratory  farmworkers; in  the  State  of  New.  York  in  the  area  sur- 
rounding Cornell  ^University.  When  I  began  my  study  I  found, 
arifiong  other  things,  that  Cornell  University  was  itself  an  employer  , 
of  migratory  farmworkers. 

As  I  studied  migratory  labor  with  my  students,  we  discovered  an 
interesting  fact:  that  the  system  of  mig:ratory  labor  in  New  York 
State,  far  from  being  effective  and  productive,  was  just  the  opposite. 
It  was  ineffective  and  unproductive;  it  was  wastefully  managed  and 
wastefully  organized.  '       .  . 

I  pondered  on  the  jjroblem  as  to  why  this  system  continued  if  it 
was  so  wasteful,  .especially  since  many  farmers  I  had  talked  to  had 
themselves  condemned  the  system  of  migratoiy  labor,  a  system  that 
has  been  exposed  many  times  in  previous  hearings  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. As  We  spent  more  time  studying  this  system,  I  came  to  tlie  con- 
clusion that  one  of  the  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  a  primary 
'institutional  support  of  the  migratory  labor  system  in  the  East.  This 
is  the  Farm  Labor  Service  of  the  tJ.S.  Dei)artment  of  Labor.  Wq 
found  that  fai^ners  depended  upon  this  service,  and  this  service,  in 
turn,  depended  upon  and  supported  the  crew  leader  system  in  eastern 
migratory  labor.  It  is  the  crew  leader  system  that  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  unproductiveness  and  inefficiency  as  well  as  for  the 
exploitation  which  exists  of  migratory  farmworkers  in  the  East. 

After  working  on  this  subject  in  the  East  for  some  time,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  spend  a  year  in  California.  During  this  year  I 
discovered  that  the  Farm  Labor  Service,  far  from  being  a  wholly 
admired  and  respected  agency  of  government  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, vs^as  considered  rather,  negatively  not  only  by  farmworkers 
but,  indeed,  by  some  growers.  J  again  puzzled  on  that  issue,  and  it 
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IS  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  institutional  networks  of  agi;iculture 
.  have  made  the  Farm  Labor  Service  a  part  of  themselves,-  and)  con- 
'  sequently,  sustain  this  service  even  though,  as  your  first  witness  this 
^^^i^gs^^ds  the  Farm  Labor  Service  is  relatively  useless  to  him. 

This  finding,  by  the  way,  has  been  sustained  by  studies  as  to  who 
uses  the  Farm  Labor  Service.  It  was  sustained  in  a  study  conducted 
by  the  State  of  California  some  time  ago.  This  showed  *that  few  farm 
wortors  use  the  Farm  Labor  Servic 

This  IS  one  way  in  which  I  discovered  how  American  policies,  gov- 
ernmental policies  and  programs-- — 

Senator  Stevenson.  Let  me  interrupt,  if  I  may,  at  this  pointf  Who 
does  use  the  Farm  Ltlbor  Service? 

o  Dr.  FRm)r,AND.  Who  does  use  it?  1  think  that  the  employees  of 
the  Farm  Labor  Service  use  it.  That  is  to  say,  most  growers  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  seem  to  place  relatively  little  de- 
pendence upon  the  Farm  Labor  Service  to  find  sources  of  labor. 
Some  people  do,  unquestionably.  But  the  Farm  LaB&r  Service,  it 
.^eems  to  me,  has  become  essentially  a  self-serving  bureaucracy  which 
IS  part  of  the  agricultural  establishment. 

Senator  Stevenson,  It  is  part  of  the  agricultural  establishment, 
and  you  do  say  some  people  use  it.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  family 
farmer,  the  small  farmer,  does  not  typically  use  it,  but  that  larite 
agnbusin^ss  does?  ^ 
Dr.  Friedi^and.  I  cannot  speak  on  this  in  Galifomia  because  I  did 
not  study  this  in  California.  In  New. York  State,  contacts  are  utilized 
by  most^growers,  large  or  smalb  Bfit  the  linkages  of  farmer^o-Farm 
Labor  bemce,  Farm  Labor  Service  to  crew  leader,  and  the  crew 
leaders,  of  course,  are  the  key  to  the  entire  system.  In  other  words, 
the  I*  arm  Labor  Service,  in  the  East,  does  not  seek  to  establish  rela- 
ti.oiis  directly  between  the  farmer  and  the  farmworker.  They  go  via 
the  crew  leader,  arid  the  entire  system  is,  organized  that  way,  It  is 
this  fact  which  gives  the  crew  leader  his.  particular  institutional 
power.  At  the  same  time  the  crew  leader  has  relatively  few  man- 
agenal  skills;  this  is  one  of  the  sources  of  tremendous  frustration 
.  r)y  growers.  * 

Senator.  Stevenson.  Why  is  that?  Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
farm  worker,  as  opposed  to  the  crew  leader,  can^t  maintain  that  con- 
tact with  Farm  Labor  Service? 
.  Dr.  FRiEDtAND.  There  are  many  reasons.  Senator.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons IS  tJjat  most  farmworkei-s  in  the  East,  until  recently,  were  black 
famworkers.  Many  of  them  were  relatively  uneducated;  many  of 
them  had  no  contact  or  experience  with  instrumentalities  of  the 
American  Government.  Wliere  they  have  had  that  contact,  they  are 
suspicious  and  airaid.  The  crew  leader,  in  contrast,  stands  as  a  keV 
element  articulating  between  the  farm  worker,  who  doesn't  know  liis^ 
way  around  tlie  system,  and  the  system  itself. 

Senator  Stevenson.  And  yoij  are  suggesting  that  the  Farm  Labor 
bervice  does  nothing  to  overcome  the  lack  of  political  sophistication 
or  whatever  of  the  farmworker;  it  doesn't  make  any  effort  to  bypass 
the  crew  leader  to  reach  directly  to  the  farmworker? 
.  pr,  Friedland.  If  it  did  any  such  thing  in  the  East,  I  certainly 
did  not  encounter  it  in  my  experience.  ■  ^ . 
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One  of  my  students,  for  example,  trying  to  enter  farm  labor,  a 
black  student  by  the  way,  went  into  a  Farm  Labor  office  in  New 
York  State.  He  was  not  referred  to  a  farmer  directly,  he  was  referred 
to  a  crew  leader. 

Senator  SxEVEXfiox.  It  might  be  helpful,  for  tV.  sake  of  the  record, 
to  describe  the  crew  leader  system/ 

Dr,  FmEDLAND.  The  crew  leader  system  is  ti  system  which  origi- 
nates in  Florida  when  the  Florida  season  comes  to  an  end.  The  crew 
leaders  recruit  their  workers  primarily  in  Florida,  although  many 
of  them  make  sweeps  through  towns  on  the  way  north. 

Senator  Stevenson,  You  are  not  confining  it  to  Florida,  it  is  cer- 
tainly prevalent  in  Texas  at  the  border? 

Dr.  FRTEDiiANi).  Yes,  but  I  am  dealing  primarily  with  the  crew 
leader  system  with  which  I  have  had  experience,  which  is  in  tlie 
East.  I  have  not  worked  in  any  significant  way  with  the  Midwest 
stream  of  agricultural  labor. 

The  crews  are  constituted  as  they  are  assembled*  Some  of  them 
consist  of  new  workers  who  have  never  had  any  contact  with  4he^ 
crew  leader  or  other  members  of*  the  crew  before.  Some  of  them  may 
have  worked  with  this  crew  leader  for  years.  The  crews  move  r^orth 
and  when  they  come  into  :^ew  York  State,  for  example,  they  settle 
into  camps  generally  owned  by  a  f  arniOr*  The  <5rew  leader  then,  be- 
comes the  overall  boss  of  that  crew.  He  is  their  foreman,  their  banker, 
their  provisioner*  Hs  is  the  purveyor  of  alcohol.  He  freauently  takes 
a  cut  on  a  variety  of  illegal  activities,  such  as  the  sale  oi  alcohol  and 
the  sale  of  women  since  that  also  takes  place.  Of  course  he  is  a 
banker;  he  lends  money  directly  or  extends  a  line  of  credit  to  farm- 
workers. He  maintains  a  record  of  these  loans  and  of  the  workers^ 
earnings  and  at  the  end  of  a  season  or  at  the  end  of  a"  week' he 
ostensibly  make$  an  accouifiting  and  gives  them  some  cash. 

This  is  a  terribly  exj)loitatiye  system  that  has  been  exposed  over 
and  over  again  and  yet  it  continues  to  exist.  It  is  my  contention  that 
one  of  its  primary  bastions  is  the  Farm  Labor  Service,  an  agency 
of  the  ILS.^  Government  and  of  the  States. 

If  I  can  continue  with  respect  to  a  second  point,  I  would  like  to 
depart  from  tjie  thrust  of  my  statement  to  deal  witll  some  of  the 
arguments  that  have  bepn  made  here  today* 

I  know  relatively  little  about  issfieis  bj^  land  ownership  or  water. 
I  must  acknowledge  the  great  expertise' M  Paul  Taylor,  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  this  sub]ect,^for  the  little  knowledge  tliatT  have 
on  the  subject* 

But  I  do  have  some  experience,  as  a  participant  in  tiniversities  for 
many  years  and  .through  my  research  in  the  East  on  migratory  labor. 
This  experience  is  with  what  might  be  called  the  knowledge  industry, 
that  is  to  say,  how  information  gets  produced  which  is  of  use  to 
the  world. 

Tliat  knowledge  industry  is  an  institution  of  whicli  I  am  a  part. 
One  of  its  major  embodiments  is  tlie  university*  The  knowledge  in- 
dustry which  affects  American  agriculture  was  initiated  in  the 
Morrill  Act*  This  act  gave  rise  to  the  land  grant  colleges  and  subse- 
quently to  what  I  will  call  tlie^  agricultural  research  establishment  in 
tne  U.S*  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  experiment 
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Stations  and  agricultural  ejctensi on  services  in  tihe  States.  This  insti- 
tutional network  sepes  tlirfe'e  basic  functions  of  producing  knowl- 
edge,, people  who  will  use  this  knowledge,  and  the  diffusion  of  this' 
•  knowledge.  • ;      •         ;  ,  "  ' 

This  network,  in  my  opinion,  has  contributed,  to  a.  considerable 
degree,  to  the  shift  of  poijulatiou  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  sector. 

Jfow,  iniral-to-urban  shift  is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  it  is  world- 
wide. liJs  caused  by  a  complex  of  reasons.  But  the  knowledge  gen- 
erated j&y  tlii^  agricultural  research  establishment  has  been  geared 
largely  tQward  making  labor  more  efficient^  making  labor  more  pro-  * 
ductive,  reducing  the  cost  of  labor,  and  reducing  the  quantity  of 
labor.  This  knowledge  has  contributed,  therefore,  to  i»educing  the 
numbers  of  people  that  have  been  working  on  the  land  apd  who  can 
make  a  living  from  the  land.  ' 

As  you  yourself  pointed  put,  Senator,  the  rural  population  has  been 
decimated  in  the  United  States;  so  has  rural  social  structure. 

I  want  to  deal  with  only  one  aspect  of  that  decimation,  the  effects 
of  research.  I  want  to  point  out  one  signjficant  fact:  If  one  considers 
the  University  of  California,  only  one  element  of  the  knowledge 
industry,  you  will  find  in  the  budget  of  the  university  for  1971)  a 
budgel  of  $23  million  for  organized  research  in  agriculture.  Orga- 
nized research  is  only  one  single  category.  Senator;  there  are  many 
other  categories,  ami  working  your  way  through  this  kind  of  infor- 
mation isf  believe  me,  a  full-time  activity,  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  devote  full  time  to  it. 

If  you  take  only  organized  research  projects,  $21  million,  probably 
much  less  than  5  percent  will  be  devoted  to  human  social  questions. 
If  you  take  just  the  raw  figures,  where  the  money  goes  by  depart- 
ment, just  over  95  percent  of  it,  goes  into  the  technological  area.  If 
this  wei:e  able  to  be  broken  down  project  by  project,  my  estimate  is, 
that;  we  would  probably  be  lucky  to  find  1  or  2  percent  being  used 
for  human-social  research.  This  means  that  research  is  gieared  mainly  . 
at  i)roducing  more  efficiency,  more  effectiveness  of  labor  and  reducing 
the  work  required.  Much  of  this  research,  therefore,  contributes  to 
the  re(^tcKon  of  the  rural  population. 

MucU  of  tliis  know^ledge  generated  by  this  knowledge  industry,  I 
would  contend,  is  distributed  primarily  to' large-scale  growers.  'Not 
that  it  is  unavailable  to  small  growers,  it  is  just  that  it  is  less 
available. 

When  one  turns  to  the  human  and  social  aspects,  we  discover  that 
certain  questions  that  have  been  raised  at  this  hearing  today  cannot 
be  answered.  Why  is  it,  Hendtor,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  out  who 
owns  the  land?  Why  is  it  that  the  Bank  of  America  finds  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  Know  where  its  loans  go  by  size  of  operation? 

The  answer  is  not  accidental;  it  is  not  random.  Knowledge  is  not 
produced. at  random;  knowledge  is  produced,  I  suggest,  as  a  result  • 
of  investment.  If  I,  for  example,  were  to  seek  funds  to  conduct  a 
study  on  how  land  is  owned  in  the  State  of  California,  or  how  the 
Bank  of  America  extends  its  credit,  I  fear  that  I  would  not  find 
many  granting  institutions  willin^^  to  support  that  particular  study. 
We  study,  in  other  w-ords,  where  tlie  money  is,  and  the  money,  I  fear, 
has  not  been  in  this  particular  area.  How  do  we  know  what  things 
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can  he  studied  and  what  sliould'  be  avoided  1  Senator,  there  is  a  com- 
plex,  informal  network  tha^t  tells  us  where  you  can  succeed  in  domg 
*"  research  and  where  we  cannot,  . 
Paul  Taylor  talked  about  the  Arvin  and  Dinuba  study.  There  is' ' 
scarcely  a  person  who  has  spent  15  minutes  ^studying  the  issues  of 
agricultural  labor  in  the  United  States  who  has  not  learned  of  the 
experience  of  Walter  Goldschmidt  in  conducting  th^  Arvin-Dinuba 
study.  Walter  Goldschmidt  was  harassed^  persecuted,  and^  soon 
learned  that  it  vwas  far  better  to  be  a  traditional  anthropologist  than 
/to  continue,  the  useful  work  he  had  been  'doing  dealing  with  rural 
Social  structure  in  the  United  States.  .  *  ri  .  . 

I  refer  you  to  an  article  by  Eichard  Kirkendall,  "Social  Science  in 
*the  Central  Valley  of  California ^  An  Episode",  Oalifomia  Historical' 
Society  Qmrtertiu  196i,  pp.  195-218.  This  article  documents  the  . 
harassment  that  I)r.  fSoldschmidt  confronted.  His  experience  enters 
into  our  consciousness  as  scholars,  Senator,  and  we  consequently  say, 
well,  it  is  too  difficult  to  hassle,  let's  choose  something  else,  and  we  do.  , 

I  would  cite  to  you,  for  example,  my  personal  experience.  My  per- 
sonal  experience  was  one  in  which  I  obtained  support  by  the  u.b. 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul-  ^ 
ture  at  Cornell.  But  I  was  informally  told  by  the  U.vS-  Department 
of  Labor:  We  are  not  interested  in  migratory  workers  except  in 
.settling  them  out  of  the  stream.  I  was  told  informally  that  the  condi-  ^ 
*tibn  of  migratory  workers  is  just  so  miserable,  that  We  are  dealing 
with  such  powerful  interests,. the  only  thing, we  can  do  is  get  migrants 
out  of  the  stream,  settle  them  down.  That,  I  think,  was  a  realistic 
.  perception  of  the  facts.  When  I  received  support  through  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  I  was  informally  given  to  understand,  because  no 
deliberate  statement  was  made  to  that  effect j  how  delicq.te  this  area, 
was,  how  careful  one  should  be  in  dealing  with  the  area.  ^ 

Finally,  it  was  made  clear  to  me,  again  although  nobody  said  any- 
thing in  specific  terms,  how  vulnerable  I  was  to  being  cut  off  from 
support.  It  was  this^of  course,  that  led  me  personally  to  seai-ch  for 
support  outside  governmental  sources.      .  ,  i  • 

I  want  to  conclude  my  comments  by  pointing  out  that  knowledges- 
gets  produced  according  to  where  the  investments  are  made.  If  you 
want  ftifswei^s  to, some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  unanswered 
here  today,  then  it  is  necessary  for  investment  to  be  ina<le  in  the 
accumulation  of  that  knowledge. 

Now,  I  aqi  not  trying  to  l)e  self-serving  here,^  although  I  am  a 
it»searcher;  but  I  \vould  conteijid  that  imtil  there  is  a  separate  insti- 
tutional device  withfn  the  frameworlc,  of  American  government,  a 
separate  device  funding  agricultural  research  and  extending  it,  we 
wiiri>e  unable  ta' ma.ke  changes  in  the  way  in  which  knowledge  is  . 
produced.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  hopeless  to  expect  the  U*S. 
I)epartment  of  Agriculture  and  the  complex  formal  and  informal 
'  network  built  around  the  Department's  research  units,  the  a;2;ricul- 
tural  extension  services,  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  to 
make  chanfres  so  that  we  can  understand  better  what  is  ^happening 
to  rural  social  structure.  ^  ■      .  .  ,   ,      .  .  , 

If  5  percent  of  the  University  of  California's  budget  for  organized 
researcti  were  t  o  to  devoted  to  human  and  social  questions,  we  would 
•  t«*iTr/k  o  \t\¥  Yvtnvn  fincwotsj  fn  fnrln.v's  nnanH\vftrt>d  ftuestions. 
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^  I  would  like  to  make  one  offer  in  conclusion,  Senatxjr.  I  don't  know 
if  I  really  can  live  up  ta  this  ^6r,  but  I  strongly  suspct  that  I  can. 
If  the  jBank  of  America  will  open  its  books  and  make  a  small  sum 
of  .money  available— I  am  not  quite  sure  how  much  that  would  be, 
but  I  would  estimate  we  could  probably*  do  it  for  between  $10jjOOO 
and  $15,000— we  could  probably  assemble  a  cood  and  responsible 
group  of  scholars  to  do  a  study  of  the  Banlrs  operations,  to  find 
out  how  loans  are  made.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  su<?h  a  study 
would  be  possible,  and  I  would  like  the  opportunity,  desj^ite  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  sociologist  not  an  agricultural  economist,  to  conduct  such 
a  study.  Unless  something  happens  in  the  next  few  years,  there  will 
be  little  rural  social  structure  left. 

Senator  Stevenson"  If  that  is  an  invitation,  I  think  we  might 
convey  that  to  the  Bank  of  America. 

Eeierring  for  a  moment  to  the  crew  leader  system,  Dr  *Friedland,  . 

1  underetand  that  in  the'  (Jomez  case,  n  Federal  court  recently  ruled 
against  a  crew  leader  who  transported  and  reduced  farmworkers  in 
the  East.  The  ctjse  involved  chatgeathat  the  crew  leader  held  workers 
in  involuntary  ^servitude.  There  are  black  crew  leaders,  there  are 
white  crew  leaders.  Atq  there  also  racial  overtones  to  the  crew  leader 
system?  . 

;  Dr.  Friedland.  Kace  is  one  of  the  key  institutional  supports  of  the 
crew  leader  system  in  the  East.  I  do  not  have  exact  data  with  me, 
but,  if  memory  serves  me  correctlyvwell  over  50  percent  of  the  migra- 
tory w^orkers  in  the  East  are  black.  Race  becomes  a  key  factor  in 
the  migrant;  labor  system  because  there  has  to  be  a  gatekeeper,  a 
brokery  between  the  world  of  the  white  grower  and  the  white  agricul- 
tural community  and  the  black  agricultural  workers.  The  black  agri- 
cultural worker,  on  the  whole,  knows  little  about  functioning  in  white 
northern  society*  All  the  experiences  my  students  had  in  agricultural 
camps  in  the  East  demonstrated  this  fact  over  and  over  again.  In 
effect,  the  crew  is  surviving  in  Avhat  can  be  defined  as  a  hostile 
environment.  Basicjilly,  there  is  one  person  who  knows  how  to  func- 
tion in  thai  environment,  the  crew  leader.  This  gives  him  his  great 
power,  not  only  over  the  crew  members  in  their  daily' activity,  but 
to  exploit  those  workers. 

Senator  Stevej{son.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  repeatedly  in 
our  Iu»arings  that  the  publi(4y  suj)porte(l  land-grant  colleges  have 
a  bias  toward  agribusiness  and  against  the  small  farmer.  In  fact,  it's 
In^on  estimated  that  one  machine  developed  by  one  college  will  dis- 
place 50,000  f arriiers  in  just  one  State  in  the  very  near  future,,  the 
State  of  Xorth  Carolina,  The  machine  is  the  tobacco  harvester. 

You  said  that  95  percent  of  the  agricultural  wotk^of  the  University 
.  of  California  goes  into  technology,  much  of  it  into  machines.  Maybe 

2  percent  is  put  into  the  social  needs  of  the  people  in  rural  America. 
Why  is  that?    •  , 

We-  were  talking  a  little  earlier  about  interlocking^  directorates.  Is 
the  same  thing  at  Avork  in  land  grant  college  policies?  Are  they 
dependent  on  agribusiness  for  much  of  their  financial  support^  is  that 
part  of  it?  Are  ther^j  interlocking  directorates  here,  too,  board  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  TTniversity  of  California  or  other  colleges  who  also  serve 
on  agribusiness  cor/)orations,  whoitend  to  influence,  the  policies  of 
the  colleges? 
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Ih.  F]dB>LANB.  Tbim  are  .sene  inttrkda,  SeMtoTf'but  I  tm)1j» 
ilon't  regard  myself  m  very  expert  cm.this  queetim.  It  eeems  to 
thmt  the  interlocking  is,,  in  a  sense,  more  u^formal  and  less  direct. 
l%e  interlock  takes  pkce^  it  seems  to  soe,  through  the  extenisive^  net- 
work of  informal  relations  that  exist  between,  let  us  say,  faculty' 
members  in  the  colleges  of  agriculture  who  conduct  research  on  these 
questions,  agricultural  extension  agents,  and  growers. 

In.  my  experience — and  this  experience  is  limited — agricultural 
extension  agents  have  contacts  pnmarily  with -  larger-scale  rather 
than  smaller-scale  growers,  and  tne  problems  of  large-scale,  growers 
'  get  built  into  the  research  network. 

I  would  point  out  that  many  developments  that  have 'taken  place 
have  been  geared  to  deal  with  special  problems  existing  in  the  labor 
force.  In  California,  for  example,  the  tomato  harvester  was  developed 
at  the  University  of  Calif orma  at  Davis;  that  tomato  harvester  just 
sat  around  until  1964.  In  1964:  the  percentage  of  machine  harvesting 
of  tomatoes  began  to  increase  dramatically,  such  that,  within  3  or  i. 
years,  rbuglily  75  to  85  ^percent  of  the  tonflfato  harvest  had  been 
mechanized.' 

What  happened  in  the  magic  year  1964?  1964  marked  the  end  of 
the  bracero  program.  Now,  it  is  not  simply  the  development  of  the 
tomato  haiTester  which  was  a  major  breakthrough  in  technology;  a 
variety  of  other";  kinds  of  research  was  necessary.  The  geneticist,  for 
example^  had  to  breed  tomatoes  with  a  tougher  skin. 

Senator  Stevenson.  We  politicians  are  getting  scared  to  go  ^  out 
and  stump  an^  more.  If  somebody  throws  a  tomato  at  us,  we  might 
get  seriously  injured. 

'  Dr.  FiiiEDiiANo. •  If  somebody  throws  one  of  those  new.tqmatoesffS 
you  might  get  badly  injured. 

The  geneticists  have  not  only  been  working^  on  skins  but  have 
revised  the  shape  of  the  tomato.  Instfead  of  being  round  therefore 
more  subject  to  breaking  up,  they  have  becom^e  ovular,  pear  shaped. 
The  result  is  that  they  don't  break  up  in  the  mechanical  harvester 
as  much.  .  . 

These  trends  on  the  whole  have  benefited  the  large  grower  rather 
than  the  small  one.  The  tomato  harvester  is  an  expensive  piece  of 
equipment.  I  don't  know  the  extent  to  which  the  Bank  of  America 
has  extended  lines  of  credit  to  small  tomato  growers,  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  this  particular  phenomenon  has  had  a  significant  effect 
mainly  towards  large  growers*     ■  \  * 

Let  me  make  an  additional  point.  Technological  inilovation 
changes  social  structure. 

I  do  not  have  details  in  this  because  I  have.not  been  able  to  conduct 
'research,  but  I  believe  what  happened  in  tomato  harvesting  in  Cali- 
fornia was  to  cause  a  shift  from  single  males  to  housewives.  House-^ 
wives  entered  the  labor  force  for  a  relatively  short  harvest  §^SSon. 
That  might  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing.  I  have  no  idea.  One 
does  not  know,  what  the  results  or  the  consequences  wcroL  for  social 
structure  ojf  this  particular  innovation.  But  it  certainly  would  en- 
hance our  knowleage  of  rural  social  structure  if  we  did  know. 
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Take,  for  example,  an  issue  discussed  earlier  today,  that-  family 
^  farms  are  now  incorporating  at  an  increasing  rate.  Wlule  I  am  not 
Din  agricultural  economist,  r  suspect  that  this  is  happening  because 
you  get  better  ta^  break$  as  a  result  of  Federal  and  State  Policies. 
^  VVJmtever  tlie  cause  may  be,  it  is-  a  fact  that  family  farms  are 
incorporating  more  and  more.  'Wliat  are  the  consequences  on  rural 
social  structure  as  more  family  farms  incorporate?  I  haven't  the 
-    vaguest  idea,  nor,  to  niy  knowledge,  does  anybody  else.  ^If  we  in- 
cori>orate  the  family  farm  and  pop  becomes  the  chairman  of  the" 
board  and  junior  becomes  the  manager^  when  pop  becomes  economi- , 
cally  inactive  hut  is  still  the  chairman  of  the  board,  will  this  affect  * 
,    family  relations,  will  it  affect  the  kinslup  group?  I  have  no  idea, 
but  don't  you  think,  Senator,  if  we  are  ever  to  understand  rural 
social  structure,  that  we  had  better  understand  the  consequences  of' 
tax  policies  on  incorporation  and' on  the  rural  family?.  It  seems  to 
\    me  that  that  is  rather  important.  I  know  of  no  research  going  along 
those  lines  and.it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  relatively  dangerous  area 
to^get  into.  It  seems  to  .  me  that  we  would  learn  a  great  deal  .about 
rural  social  structure  if,*  instead  of  the  agricultural  economists  fetudy- 
'  ing  the  relative  cost  of  oiEciency  of  packm^  a  crop  with  this  piece  of 
-machinery  as  against  that  piece  of  machmery  or  this  technique  as 
against  that  technique,  those  agricultural  economists  wouM  spend 
some  tiraS  doing  a  study  of  how  the  Bank  of  America  extends  its 
credit,  where  credit  goes,  how  land  is  owned,  and  the  effects  of  farm 
incorporation.       ^  / 

American  rural  sociologists  know  more  about  land  reform  in  coun- 
tries outside  of  tlie  United  States  than  inside  the  United  States. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  think  that  is  a  primary  question  that  we 
should  be  concerned  with,  the  incorporation  of  the  family  farm  and 
its  possible  effects  on  the  family  unit  and  on  rural  society  and  try 
to  look  into  it. 

We  are  running  out  of  time,  so  let  me  ask  you  one  more  question. 
You  have  talked  about  the  impact  of  technology  in  rural  America. 
•Klan  you  tell  us  anyt^iing  about  the  impact  of  agricultural  technology 
on  the  consumer,  tlife  nutritional  value  and  the  taste  of  vegetables 
developed,  like  the  tomato  to  be  picked  and  perhaps  not  to  bo  eaten? 

Dr.  jFniEDi..\ND,  I  am  afraid  1  can  answer  that  more  as  a  practi- 
tioner, not  as  an  expert,  although  I  do  follow  some  of  these  matters. 
What  haa-haT>penea,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
i-espect  has  declined.  In  dealing  with  massi  production,  with  large 
aggregates  where  production  units  have  to  produce  on  fixed  sched- 
ules, we  do  not  get  the  efficiency  of  small-scale  operation  that  Mr. 
Berge  Bidbulian  testified  to  earlier.  We  get  large-scale  production 
units  wliioh  prOiluce  crops  that  must  ripen  on  the  way  to  market 
rather  than  on  the  vine.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  produced  a 
decline  in  the  quality  of  life. 

My  wife  and  I  had  an  unusual  experience  the  other  day  when  we 
received^a  Christmas  package  of  pears.  This  was  the  first  time  we  . 
have  eaten  pears  that  we  felt  to  be  edible  in  roughly  3  or  4  years.  ' 
I,  am  deahng  with  subjective  factors  here.  Senator,  and  I  am  not 
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trying  to  put  this  forward  as  an  objective  study,  but  I  honestly  must- 
say  I  had  not  eaten  a  decent  pear  in  years,  this  is  the  first  time  in  a 
longtime.  V  ^ 

I  puzzled  about  how,  in  effect,  one  group  of  growers  could  do  this, 
and  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  question,  but  it  is  apparently 
possible.      '      *  ^ 

.Senator  Stevenson.  Wliat  has  happened  to  the  farmers'  market? 
That  used  to  be  a  great  institution  for  the  farmer 'and  the  housewife, 
didn^tit? 

Br.  FRiEDiiAKD,  The  farmers'  market, ^at  least,  in  my  experience  in 
California,  has  been  converted  to  a  flea  market  where  you  can  pick 
up  all  kinds  of  jimk.  I  have  not  seen  a  genuine  farmers'  market  in. 
a  long  time.  What  used  to  be  called  "truck  fat-ming"  when  I  grew 
up  has  practically  disappeared.  This  is  a  small  imit  producing  for  a 
local  market  where  you  gbt  roughly  a  day  or  two  between  the  harvest 
and  the  consumption  of  tHe  crop. 

Senator  Stevenson*.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Friedlai>d.  Your  remarks 
have  been  most  enlirfitening,  helpful,  and  challenginjc:.  I  appreciate 
the  effort  and  thought  you  have  put  into  these  vital  issues. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dn  Friedland  follows:) 
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STATErCNT  TO  TUB  'SEMATE  SUBCO::faTTEB  ON  MORATORY  lAtiOK^ 
January  II,  l97t  " 


Wiiiliin  PrltdXand 

pToUi^ot  of  ConBUjiity  Studies  and  Sociology 
Adiai       St»V«nton  CoIl«f,# 
University  of  California 
Santa  CrUJt;,  California  95060  . 


:My  intisrest  iii  addressing  this  Subcoiniiittee  originates  'in  a 
study  thatk  was  conducted  for  over  three  years  .while  I  Has  a 
ineifiher  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  Univetsity*    This  was  a  study 
of,  iiiigt*toTy  lal?6r  in  and  llew  Jersey  and  its  outcoroe 

cbrty  in'ce  d  me ,  in  t  e  fms  o^,.th  e  p  urp  os  e  s  .  o  £  the  s  e  h  ear  in  gs  ,  ih  at 
'*6ixx  gbvernincnt  *  s  policies  and  programs    were  not  **meeting 
and  s  ervi  n  g  th  e  needs  of  >  all  the  p  e  op  J,  e  of  rural  Ame  r  i  c  a 
If  .1,  can  siiinmarize  the  findings  of  this  project,  I  would' 

..State  thejB -as'  fplio^s  i  ,. 

;*MigTatory  isgricultural  labor  in  tiie  northeast  is 
•inefficient  and  unproductive;  it  is  waste  fully 
managed  and  inpredibly  exploited,  * 

:*TUe  bt  a  s  i  s*  f  o  r  t  h  i  is.  s  y  s  te  m  te  st  s  on^  th     d^pen  d  en  c  e  t  ii  a  t-  -       -  - 
most  growers  have  d^eyeloped  on  the  Farm  Labor  Service, 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  rmploynient  ServAce  ►  jlK*^ 

*The  Farin  Labor  Service,  concerned  primarily  Witn  pro- 
viding adequate  labor  for  growers,  supports  and  sustains 
the  ctew  leader  system,  ^ 

*Th e  cr  e w  leader  s t  e m  i s  t h e  p  r i  mary  cau s  e  of  i ne  f f  i  cie n  cy , 
-lack  of  productivity,  and  exploitation. 

ily  p«oint  IS  to  indicate  that  an  agency,  of  the  United  States  " 
Government 'has  beconje  a, major  institutional  support  of  a 
discredited  system  that  even  growers  consider  wasteful  and 
unproductive ,    No  one  seems  to.  know  liow  to'  change  this  . 
system;  indeed,^  the  prey.iailing  view  in  the  east  was  that 
the,  problem  woulti  be  resolved  by  the  System  ultimately  withering 
away.     The  prevailing  view  was  that  the  present  system  could 
not  be  changed  throu;g?£  any  conscious  deliberate  ^rational ' act . 
This  attitude  was  t|iken  :-ecause  'most  people  involved  believed 
it  was  impossible  to  change  the  fedexEil  and  state  bureau- 
cracies involved  and  that  the  institutional  supports  provided 
to  these  bureaucracies  tarbugh  tjie  political  interests  of       :  >/ 
* organized  farmers  were  too  strong  to  be  overcome . 

I'ihile  I  did  not  study  hoW  research  is  conducted  in  agriculture, 
it  is  impo'ssible  to  study  What  we  did  Without  learning  a  great 
deal  about  organized  research  in  agriculture,  most  of  which 
ijp  supported  through  public  funds-:- federal  and  state. 

Agr^icultural  knowledge  is  handled  through  throe  inter-link^ 

Structures:    the  colleges  of,  agriculture ,  the  agricultural^ 

experiment  stations  >  an<l  agricultural  extension.     Oyer  the  ^ 

past  hundred  years,  this  has  em6xged;as  an  effective  and 

powerful  set  of  institutions  geared  at:  developing  new  ^ 

kn o w 1 e d g e  , ' t r a i n i n g  e xp e r t s  in  t h at  know ledge,  an d  ext e n din g 

that  knowledge  to  farmers--the  traditional  functions  of 

re  s  o  a  r  ch  ,  t  e  ach  in  g  an  d  s  6ry  i  c  e  .     '  .'h  i  1  e  these ;  ills  t  i  tut  ions  arc 

most  impressiv^,  I  would  contend  that:  ,  S  ^ 
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1 .  Govern inqnt  policies  and  programs  hay 0  con t rib utti^T 
♦         significantly       encouraging  rural -to-url^an 

mi  gr  at  i  on i?h ►  r ur  a  1  ^  urb  an  in i  g y  at  i  o n  is  a  w  o r  I  d  - 
Wiifie  phenoinenoidnnd  1^  diie  t        com:>lox  sot  of  causes, 
governBent  polJgies  in  agtieu^^^ 
and  encouraged^^ese  trends, 

2.  Government  poI'S^Slbs  and  programs  Uave  not  served  all 
of  the  people  of  rural  America,     they  C:?»rtainly  haves 

not  served  those  that  wished  to  remain  in  agriculture  ' 

.    :  JiaVc         to  loaV^^grlculture,  and  J:ha  rural  ;   

sect-o-r 

5.     Government  policies  and  programs  have  setved  primarily 
privileged  sectors  within  agriculture— whether  those 
sectors  were  rural  or  urban.     Policy  Cias  neither 
.  strengthened  the  ^ural  community  nor  obtained  a  better 
distrxl>ution  of  income  within  agriculture.  Our 
polici6sbave  resulted  in  the  increase  in  size  of  pro- 
duction units  ,  the  requirements  for  ikrgCr  capital 
investment>  the  creation  of  liighly  stratified  and 
dif ferentiated  production  units ^  and  vertical  inte- 
gritipa  between  production,  packing,  and  distribution  - 
of . igricultural  products,        \  * 

"        '  ■  •"■ .  .  ^ '  X 

in  a  word  i '  government  policy  lias  contrijbuted  to  agglomeration  . 
and  concentration,;  and  thereby  contributed  to  a  weakened 
rural  social  structure  in  the  United  States, 

Let  us  consider  how  government  policies  have  produced  these 
consequence^.     The  bulk  of  research,  current  and  past*  is 
devoted  to  studies  of  technology--what  wight  be  called  tiie 
»*hard"  scientific      approach.     Relatively  little  has  been 
Ispent  or  is  being  ispent  on  the  so-called  **softer»*  sid^-r-the 
auman  and  social  elements  of  agricultural  and  rural  life  and^ 
perhaps  even  mpre  important >. the  consequences  of  technological 
innovation » 

In  th*  University  cff  California  system,  which  I  believe  to  be 
typical  of  the  agricultural  research  establishment  in  the 
United  States*  in  1971>  of  a  budfget  of  over  $21  million  fqr 
^organized  research*  less  than  5%  will  probablj^be  devoted  to 
human-social  questions;  indeed,  this  percentage  will  probably 
be  significantly  Jower- 

The  issue  of  the^imbalance  between  technological  vvers us  human - 
social  is  raised  becausie  the  agricultural  research  establish- 
ment^-if  I  may  use  a  sociologically  descriptive  term--has 
been  institutionally  disinterested  in  the  consequences  oif 
thpir  work  for  rural  social  structure,     througjj  the  develop- 
ment of  a  host  of  biological ,  che"iical  and  enganee\*ing 
resources ,  the  agricultural  research  establishment  has  — 
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effectively  served  the  privileged  sectors  of  af^rictilture,  \ ; 
«ither.  ignoxinf  the  less  privil«^ed  or*  in  nany  cases, 

-  actually  doing  damage  to  these  sectors,    relatively  little 
'las  been  done,  for  oxamnle,  to  deal  with  the  loi^-incomc 
sector  of  rural  s6x:icty .     If  we  consider  the  supi)ort  reported 
in  1970  by  the  United  States  Dejiartment  of  tabor--an  apency  . 
relatively  concerned  about  agricultural  labor — to  'farm  workers 
4nd  the  rural  areas,.*  we  find  that  only  five  projects  (of 
which  two  sup-ported  my  work  at  Cornell)  had  policy  iripli cations 
intended  for  farni  »iorker$  as  farmworkers .    T!iis  compared*  to 
13  projects  devoted' 1:0^  varitms  vrhasos-of  settling  farm  wo  risers 
o""^  of  agricuiture  .     T'.ie  jifajor  beneficiaries  of  26  other  pro-  ' 
jects  were  feared  toward  groups . other  than-  farm  Workets •  I 

,  have  not  had  an  oj^portunity  to  study  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  but  my  opinion  is  that,  they 
have. been  much  less  concerned  than  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  about  rural  farm  workers , 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  tha.t  United  Otates  rura<L  sociology-- 
supposedly  concerned  about  rural  social  structure --probably 
kno\i%  far  more  about  land  reform  in  countries    outside  of  the  . 
United  States  than  inside*     This  is  not  accidental ,  in  my 
opinion,  but  a  product  of  how  knowl edsre  and  information  gets 
produced*     Rural  sociology  has  occupied  a  marginal  status  with- 
in the  colleges  of  agriculture-;  it  has  lieen  tolerated,  ^  would  ^ 
contend,  only  by  its  learning  to  ignore  the  demise  of  rural 
society  and  cojnDunity,  in  Ainorica.    A|»ri cultural  ecdnomics  ha^ 
also  developed  considerable  emphasis  on  non-United  States* 
problems  J  but  where  there  has  been  v:ork  in  the  United  States 
it  has  fjiiiused  on  issues  concerned  with  the  relative  costs  . 
and  efficiencies  of  differing  techniques  or  innovations  rathe.r 
than  on  policy  issued'  of  the  distribution  of  income  to  differ- 
ent sectors  within  agriculture.      ^  '    ,  . 

Uut  wnere  ^las  ,research--and  implementatioiK^irough  agriculttira-l 
extension--bcen  with  res^tect  to  rural  s^cialS^ruCtufe ,  and, 
in  particular,  with  respect  to  how  change  has  a^f feet ed  the  ^ 
bottom  Social  levels  within  agriculture? 

•The  answer  to  this  question  is  epitomized  in  Walter  Gold.- 
,  Schmidt ^s  now^classical  study  of  Arvirt  and  Jinuba  conducted  in 
in  the  1940»s,i  a  Study  that  showed  that  agricultural  practices  . 
in  situations  of  smaller  lahdholdiug  produced  more  Satisfactory 
social  structures  than  did  large  landholdings ,    As  a  result 
Of  nis  worUi  Professor  Goldschmidt  was  harassed  by  the. agri- 
cultural establishment ' and  learned  that  it  Was  far  less 
traumatic  to  engage  in  merer  traditional  anthropological  re- 

'  'search:     (Any^jne  wishing  to  learn  how  a  scholar  is  traumatized 
by  powerful  institutional  interests  would  do  well  to  consult 

Vui chard  5.  Kxrkendall,    'Social  Science  in  the  Central  Valley 
of  Catifornda,'-  California  historical  Society  quartcrl)^. 
Vol.*  .Khin  (l'>64),  pp*  195-218.)     The  lesson  has  no/:  been  lost 


on  inost  scholArs  and  only  a  fo'/  h^ve  been  sufficiently 
Motivated  to  en^ag*  in  a  difficult  — indeed,,  almost  hopeless-- 
task  of  seeking  research  funds,  let  alone  to  confronting  the 
powerful  establishnent  in  agriculture . 

1  have  focused  on  t*ie  research  because  this  is  tJie  area  where 
I  have  had  the  greatest  experience*    It  should  be  pointed  dut 
that;  this  is  but  a  swall  part  of  the  way  in  which  governmental 
policies  have  encoura;icd  increase  in  size  and  agglojncration 
rather  than  in  supporting  and  sustaining  rural  social  structure 
pno  can  point,  ^or  example^  to  the  policies  on  taxation  and- 
subsidization  in  agriculture  where  the  primary  beneficiaries 
jiave  been  the  largest  frouers,    He  seem,  in  agriculture,  to 
be  following  a  pattern  already  established  in  Industry  of 
aggloiaeration  and  conf;lomerate  corporate  organization^ 

The  cbrporatization  Of  American  agriculture  appears  to  have 
taken  a  new  turn  as  a  result  of  the  incorporation  of  4:he 
family  farm-^a  process  which  has  nov;  talen  hold  to  the  extent  . 
tiiat  a  United  States  nepartment  of  Agriculture  publication 
estimates  that  two-thirds  of  the  farm  corpprations  in  the 
United  States  are  now  incorporated  famiiy  businesses*'  It 
appears  that  incorporation  is  abetter  way  to  survive  in  agri- 
culture because  of  tax  advantages,     VHut  the  consequences  of 
such  incorporation  will  be  for  rural  family  and  kinship  organi- 
zation, no  one  at  present  seems  to  know,    j'iere  then  is  a 
concrete  kind  of  problew^^»bf  government  policy:  government 
policy  produces  antitrust  toward  incorporation  of  the  family 
farm  but  ^we  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  effects  on  rural 
family  structure.     Should  not  such  policies  be  examined  to 
determine  if  they  will  strengthen  or  weaken  rural  family 
structure?    Or  should  Ke  continue  to-blunder  about  With  the/ 
effects  of  policy  upon  social  structure?  JT 

The  consequences  of  oiir  policies  in  agriculture  can  be  visually 
apparent  to  this  coinmittee  if  it  travels  the  cast  and  west 
sides  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley;    Hero  one  c*n  graphically 
See  the  differences  between  relatively  small-  and  large-scale 
agriculture •    On  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  you  will  see 
towns,  human  settlements,  a  rural  society:    On  the  West  side, 
where  uator  vill  nov  be  proviHe'cT  via  the  "Calif^mii  U'afc^r 
Project  and  communication  facilitated  through  rnttli-^tate  S,  ' 
there  will  be  relatively  little  social.  dcveloproort^V  The 
corporate  housing  of  large-scale  grov;ers--what  wdtiild  llave  been 
called  in  the  old  days  '  company  towns^^^-are  quiti' apparent  • 
aere  are  concrete  results  of  policies .  cf  cconom^b  development 
supported  by  federal  and  state  funds,  policies  tJiat  will'bene- 
fit  large  Iandlov;ners  primarily^  ' 
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Littlii  research  Is  necessaty       1;ii«iir  this         we  hardly 
rtjqui re  sophisticated  batteries  ef  research  teehhlques  to 
'underst£in<t  how  federal  dollars  have  benefited  larfte-^scale 
agriculture,     Xf  sonethiiiK|  is  to  be  done  in  the  near  future^ 
it  will  be. necessary  for-\ction  to  be  taken  uith  dispatch 
to  hel^  sustain  what  is  ttft  of  rural  social  organization. 

I  would  emphasize  what  t  would  regard  as  the  hopelessness  of 
attempting  to  do  this  within  Ir.ie  established  agencies  of  the 
federal  governraeat,  tarough  the  United  States  Dopartaent  of 
Agriculture  and  the  network  of  agencies  created  to  serve 
agriculture.      "Jhile  the  nodel  of  agricultural  research-teach- 
ing'-extension  is  a  good  one,  the  existing  structures  are  so 
linked  to  established  large-scale  agricultural  interests,  that 
I- see  no  hope  of  obtaining  change  through  these  agencies »  If 
change  is  to  take  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  nodol 
but  to  create  new  agencies*  with  distinctive  sources  of  funds. 
Otherwise,  I  fear  that  any  efforts  to  produce  change  will 
produce  what  has  existed  in  the  past--either  ifjrioring  the 
situation  or  occasional  staging  an  insignificant  effort  that, 
can  be  reported  to  the  Congress  or  the  public  as  representing 
attempts  to  produce  change. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  "We  will  recess  the  hearing  now  for  20  min- 
utes for  lunch,  instead  of  half  an  hou»,  ^nd  we  will  reconvene  at 
1:30.  ,  ■ 

(Whereupon,  the  subcommittee  recessed  at  1 :10  p.m.,  to  reconvene 
at  1:30  pjnO  - 

AETEB;Nr00N-  SESBION 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  hearing  of  the  subcommittee  will  come 
to  order, 

_Is  Mr.  Jerry  Fielder,  the  secretary  of  agriculture  for  the  State  of 
Ualifomia,  m  the  hearing  room? 
(No  response.)     ■  • 

Stevenson.  If  no|,"«tir  first  witnesses  will  be  Mr.  Mike 
McCIosky,  executive  director  oftthe  Sierra  Club;  Mr.  Keith  Roberts, 
an  attorney  for  California  Action ;  and  Gerald  Meral,  of  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund. 

These  gentlemen  will  form  a  panel  to  discuss  the  ecological  and 
environmental  implications  of  present  and  projected  landownership 
and  use  patterns.  -  ^ 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  joining  us. 

STATEMENT  OP  DAHTElI  R.  EOSENBERG,  THE  SIERRA  OIUB  OF 

CAtlFORRiA 

nr***ir?,^%°^*'--,?^^-  Chairman,  my  name  is  Daniel  Eosenberg. 

^  ^«re  today.  I  am  here  today  on  behalf 
of  80,000  members  of  the  Sierra  Club  who  reside  in  California.  We 
welcome  your  committee  to  this  State,  and  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  committee.  Mr.  McGlosky  has  been  un- 
avoidably detained  m  Washington  and  cahnot  be  here  today. ' 
I  would  hope  that  the  committee  will  allow  me  the  prerogative 
«^j;frj;ing  slightly  from  the  main  thrust  of  your  investigation 
mt^4||re..impact  of  land  use,  ownership  patterns,  and  distribution 
.on^lppis  and  farmworkers,  as  I  wish  to  discuss  a  mutter  of  grteat 
concern  to  the  Sierra  Club  and  many  thousands  of  Califomians,  the 
(  alifoi-nia  water  plan,  and  some  of  the  projects  to  be  constructed 
and  operated  under  it,  and  some  of  the  possible  effects  of  that  plan 
an  the  future  environment  of  California,  and  especially  the  future  of 

,o«r  wild  rivers  to  the  north  of  San  Francisco, 

Is^t^^  Calif oniia  water  plan  an  outlinS'for  the  logical  future 
growth  of  this  State  or  for  the  environmental  degrt^dation  of  it? 

^Lh&  bierra  Club  and  many  thousands  of  Califonuang  believe  that 
implementation  of  the  remaining  elements  of  the  plan  would  result 
m  the  degradation  of  much  of  the  quality  of  life  that  makes  Cali- 
fornia living,  both  rural  and  urban,  uniquely  worthwhile.  This  plan 
16  now  seen  to  threaten  the  drowning  of  the  few  remaining  wild  and 
scemc  river  valleys  of  north  coastal  Calitomia,  threaten  the  com- 
plex marine  life  systems  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  delta,  to 
hurnr  the  development  of  unneeded  agricultural  production  on  mar- 
ginal Irinds,- and  to  provide  the  stimulation  for  expanded  urban 
growth  m,  the  already  overcrowded  San  Francisco  Bay  and  Los 
Angeles  r^ons.  Is  this  what  -we  all  want? 
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The  California  mter  plan  is  the  overall  plan  under  which  the 
development  of  California's  water  resources  is  expectedJto  take  place 
over  the  next  seyepl  decades.  It  would  supply  the  projected  water 
needs  of  the  StatjB  primarily  by  draining  the  wild  rivers  of  our 
north  coast.  These  riviars,  the  Eel,  the  Trinity,  the  Klamath,  the 
Mad,  and  the  Van  Duzen,  are  the  only  remaining  large^  untamed 
rivers  in  the  Stat^.  The  impoimdment  of  their  waters  will  destroy 
forever  their  valud  as  free-flowing  rivers  of  great  beauty  and  recrea- 
tional value,  flood  existing  agricultural  lands,  and  destroy  valuable 
fish  and  wildlife  resources.  These  magnificent  river  courses  are  al- 
ready a  major  scenic-^and  recreational  resource  enjoyed  by  niillions 
as  they  vigit  the  redwjb^id  region.  Their  value  for  people  escaping  the 
pressures  of  urban  living  can  only  increase  in  the  future.  Yet,  these 
intangible  values  have  been  ignored  in  planning  the  destruction  of 
these  rivers  under  ihe  plan'because  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  ntimeri- 

.  cal  value  to  them.  Nevertheless,  their  values  are  real  and  their  de- 
struction must  not  be  tolerated  in  an  age  that  espouses  concern  for 
tiie  environment. 

The  delta  of  the  Sacramento-San.  Joaquin  Rivers  is  a  water  world 
of  meandering  channels  with  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  shore- 
line. The  San  Francisco  Bav-Delta  estuarine  system  supports  a  rich 
and  diverse  fish  and  wildlife  population  that  as  a  major  palt  of  its 
recreational  attraction.  The  ja-nadromous  striped  bass,  salmon,  and 
shad  are  vitally  dependent  on  water  quality  in  the  delta,  particularly 
to  water  quality  parameters  of  dissolved  oxygen,  dissolved  salts,  and 
water  temperature.  So  are  the  members  of  the  food  chains  that  sup- 

•  port  them*  Similariy,  ducks  in  the  Suisun  March  are  dejpendent  on 
delta  water  salinity  because  of  the  growth  requirements  orthe  plants 
upon  which  they  feed.  J 

Today,  it  is  widely  recognized  that  diversions  of  water  into  two 
components  of  the  plan,  the  Delta-Mendota  Canal  and  the  California 
,Aquaduet,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  delta^  are  presently  causing 
serious  problems  in  the  delta,  as,  most  certainly,  are  the  discharges 
of  vast  quantities  of  poorly  treated  municipal,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural waste  waters.  These  water  ciuality  problems  can  only  be 
increased  by  further  diversions  resulting  from  the  expansion  of  the 
Central  Valley  project  and  the  completion  of  the  State  water  project. 
Pumping  for  these  projects,  and  others  contemplated  under  the  Cali- 
fornia water  plan,  would  eliminate  essential  flushing  flows  throujgh 
the  delta  and  the  bay*  In  addition  to  water  quality  problems,  in- 
creased pumping  will  also  have  direct  advi&rse  effects  on  the  delta 
fishery  because  of  the  creation  of  unnatural  currents  in  the  delta 
channels  and  the  intake  of  eggs  and  larval  fish  at  the  pumping  sta- 
tions. Thus,  the  rich  and  diverse  life  of  the  bay-delta  estuarine  sys- 
tem could  be  seriously  endangered.  The  resultmg  loss  of  the  delta 
dnd  San  Francisco  Bay  a«  recreational  resources  would  be  enormous* 
It  is  also  recognized  that,  with  proper  operation  and  releases  to 
the  deita,4the  proposed  Peripheral  Canal  could  mitigate  some  of^ 
these  proBkms,  but,  without  proper  releasee,  it  could  d©  a  disaster 
to  the  delta>irhe  Sierra  Club  has  pressed  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
enforceable  guarantees  that  the  CM*1  will,  in  fact,  be  <qperated  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  delta  wivirofiment  We  have  yet  eeen  no 


believable  guarantees  of  the  releases  needed  to  protect  the  delta, 
though  the  canal  continues  to  be  advanced  as  the  solution  to  the 
delta's  problems.  *  ^— ^ 

^  Possible  future  implementation  of  the  water  plan  would  supply 
water  for  expanded  agriculture,  primarily  in  the  Central  Valley 
where,  the  State  water  project  is  expected  to  bring  600,000  acres  of 
new  agricultural  land  into  production  on  the  west  side  of  the  Valley. 
Completion  of  the  plan  will  also  expand  urban  growth  in  the  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  areas.  These  developments  seem  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable  considering  many  of  the  drawbacks  past,  un- 
planned growtluhas  brought  to  these  areas  in  the  form  of  severe 
congestion,  critical  levels  of  air  contamination  and  unsightly  urban 
sprawl.  At  the  same  time,  we  appear  to  be  approaching  a  period  of 
increased  agricultural  surpluses,  both  in  California  and  nationwide. 
Is  tins  State  to  supply  more  water  for  agriculture  while  the  Federal 
Oroveniment  increases  payments,  out  of  our  tax  dollars,  to  buy  up 
increased  agricultural  surpluses  and  to  take  land  out  of  production 
elsewliere m  the  nation ?  And  whatis  more  needed  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin,  increased  supplijes  of  water  to  foster  further  population 
growth  or  a  better  supply  of  clean  air?  All  toO  frequency  growth 
IS  a  self-fulfilling  prophtey  in  that  planning  and  preparations  to 
accommodate  growth  often  stimulate  growth  itself* 

As  an  illustration,  consider  that  the  State  water  project  will  pro- 
vide water  to.  irrigate  new  c6tton  fields  in  the  southern  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  particularly  in  Kern  County*  With  project  water  can  we 
not  expect  that  only  larger  surpluses  of  cotton  will  result,  with  the 
possibility  that  the  livelihood  of  many  of  our  poorer,  rural  sotrthern 
farmers  will  suffer  at  t]\6  marketplace? 

The  proposed  East  Side  Division  of  the  Federal  Central  Valley 
project,  another  component  of  the  California  water  plan,  is  a  further 
example  of  muddled  thinking  in  California  water  planning.  The 
project  would  take  water  needed  to  protect  the  environmental  in- 
tegrity of  the  delta^  plus  additional  water  from  the  north  .coast 
-  riyeis.  It  would  irngate  marginal  farmlands  on  the  east  side  of 
the  ban  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  for  the  pro- 
duction of  low-value  crops,  such  as  forage.  Only  the  large  subsidy 
in  such  Bureau  of  Kcclamation  projects  makes  the  price  of  the  water 
low  enough  for  such  use.  But  nowhere  in  Bureau  economics  relating 
the  costs  to  benefits  of  project  water  is  there  a  consideration  of  the 
true  costs  to  our  wild  rivers. 

As  new^  farmlands  are  brougljt  under  cultivation  by  project  water 
so,  too,  will  come  the  need  for  new  towns  for  the  farmworkers  who 
-will  cultivate,  harvest,  process  and  transport  agricultural  products. 
But  wiiat  steps  have  been  taken  in  the. area  of  statewide  land  plan- 
ning to  ensure  that  our  farmworkers  will  find  suitable  hou9!(i|g,  ade- 
quat^i  educational  opportunities,  and  medical  care  facilities  in  newly 
urbanized  areas?  . ' 

'  Modern  agricultural  practice  brings  with  it  the  dependence  upon 
broad  apjplications  of  nitrate-based  fertilizers  and  a  host  of  persis- 
tent pesticides.  To  the  credit  of  the  Bureau  <rf  Keclamatiori,  Federal  . 
water  projects  under  the  California  water  plan  carry  the  require- 
mentjs  for  the  removal  and  treatment  of  agricultural  drain  waters 
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which  arc  laced  with  lug:h  concentrations  of  nitrates.  These  same  ni- 
trates, for  which  there  is  no  requirement  f or  renjoyal  under  State 
*  water  projects,  have  and  will  increasingly  cause  the  contapiination 
of  drinlcing  water,  new,  major  public  health  problems  in  thi^  Central 
Valley. 

And  to  the  credit  of  our  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Cali- 
fornia is  quickly  and,  we  think,  positively,  requiring  the  reductions 
in  the  use  of  DDT  on  our  farmlands.  We  would  only  ask  wliy  that 
same  department,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  rublic 
Health,  has  not  begun  a  long-range  investigation  of  the  possible 
♦  public  health  hazards  which  may  result  from  the  use  of  dozens  of 
other  pesticides  which  are  rapidly  building  up  in  soil  columns  through 
our  farmlands?  It  appeals  probable  that  such  buildup  may  lead  ta 
'  saturation  and  eventual  release  pf  harmful  bioactive  chemicals  into 
ground  water  and  surface  water  systems,  pos$ibly  creating  another 
health  hazard  to  both  niral  dwellers  and  downstream  urban  water 
users.  ^ 

The  California  water  plan  was  last  revised  14  years  ago.  It  repre- 
sents mainly  engineering  thinking  of  the .  1920*s  and  1930'S— "con- 
crete and  cast  iron  pipe-'  thinking.  As  a  result,  the  plan  not  only 
fails  to  take'  into  account  modern  concerns  for  the  quality  of  our 
environment,  but  it  also  fails  to  take  into  account  much  of  modern 
water  technology*  If  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  continued  growth 
in  California,  there  is  no  denying  the  supplies  of  water  must  be 
found.  We  question,  however,  the  sinriplfe  idea  that  such  supplies 
must  come  from  tapping  the  wild  rivers  of  California*  Waste- water 
reclamation,  systematic^  groundwater  management,  and  tlie  buying 
up  of  excess  agricultural  water  supplies  all  offer  economic  altema- 
tive  sources  of  water  for  municipal  uses,  and  sea  water  desalting 
should  Ik?  economical  in'  the  next  decade.  Such  new  sources  of  water 
can  now  yield  modest  quantities  of  water  at  costs  comparable  with 
the  costs  of  transporting  water  500  miles  or  more.  But  the  plans  to 
build  more  dams  and  aquaducts  continue. 

Because  of  these  deficiencies  in  the- California  water  plan,  the 
Sierra  Club  and  others  have  called  for  a  complete  reexamination 
of  the  Plan  and  its  environmental  impact,  including  a  re-evaluation 
of  its  underlying  assumptions  and  value  judgments.  We  have  failed 
in  our  attempts  to  achieve  protection  for  many  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional resources  threatened  by  the  implementation  of  the  plan,  and 
we  l>elieve  that  only  such  a  reexamination  can  provide  the  knowledge  , 
leading  to  proper  protection. 

If  a  reexamination  is  to  be  meaningful,  it  should  consider  alter- 
native ways  of  completing  various  projects  to  be  implemented  under 
the  plan.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Sierra  Club  has  advocated 
a  temporary  .halt  in  the  awarding  of  construction  on  plan  projects 
f  for  the  duration  of  a  reexamination.  Particularly  affected  l^f  ^such  a 
moratorium  would  be  the  Peripheral  Canal,  the  East  Side  Division, 
and  the  high  dam  at  Dos  Ilios  on  the' Eel  River— projects  which 
liavc  yet  to  receive  congressional  approval. 

I  wouUilike  to  report  to  you  the  result  of  just  two  questions  from 
a  poll  on  the  subject  of  California  water  which  was  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  Con;imon wealth  Club  of  San  Francisco.  Its  members, 
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>     generally  considered  tuB  a  group  of  conservative  business  leaders, 

were  asked: 

•   Fii^st,  should  the  next  major  development  for  the  State  water 
,project  »Mef erred  until  plans  are  in  effect  to  develop  maximum 
•  economic  quantities  of  water  from  renovations  or*  reclamation  of 
Y^s'^vaste  wat^r  or  desalination  of  sea  water? 
r"'--  The  result:  1,781  yesj  and  752  no.  ' 

f       The  second  (luestion,  with  regard  to  water  project  development  of 
northern  coastal  streams,  should  environmental  factors  take  prece- 
dence over  economic  factors?  ^ 
The  result:  1,813  yes;  and  670  na 

Increased  awareness  of  enviromiental  pollution  has  stimulated 
proposals  and  secured  passage  in  California  of  a  $250-million-bond- 
package  for  the  construction  of  many  new  wastewater  treatment 
plants.  Wo  feel,  however,  that  in  arid  lands  found  in  this  State, 
funds  would  bo  better  spent  for  the  construction  of  facilities  to  re-^ 
claim  wastewater  for  reuse.  Tho  technology  for  this  is  far  enough 
advanced  that  construction  of  facilities  could  start  immediately. 

^_^;»^ed,  reclaimed  wastewaters  are  too  valuable  a  resource  to  discard. 

Much  of  the  proposed  dam  construction  in  the  California  water 
Ijlan  is  to  assure  ade(^uate  supplies  of  Vater  in  dry  years.  An  attrac*^ 
five  alternative  to  this  is  a  proposal  to  store  surplus  and  reclaimed 
water  m  ground  w-at^r  tables  during  years  of  excess  runoff,  and  to 
tap  this  supply  m  dry  years.  This  scheme  would  eliminate  the  al- 
kfXod  need  for  such  dams  as  the  Dos  Rios  D{6n. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  reexamination  of  the  entire  California 
water  plan,  and  the  expected  redirecting  of  engineering  efforts,  will 
cost  all  of  us  some  money.  So  does  any  worthwhile  measure  designed 
io  protect  tho  environment,  and  the  cost  of  not  conductihg  such  a 
study  may  I>e  much  greater  in  the  long  run.  The  idea  that^  quality 
environment  can  l)e  maintained  fo^  nothing  is  a  myth  tlytt  should 
Jiave  l)een  abandoned  long  ago:  TJie  Sienna  Club  believes  the  reexami- 
.nation  of  the  California  water  plan  to  be  so  urgent  that  we  must 
1)0  willing  to  pay  an  immediate  price.  Not  to  do  so  may  cost  us  the 
price  of  our  (luality  of  life  in  California. 

The  California  water  plan  is  founded  on  a  narrow  concept  of 
land  and  water  use  and  is  unresponsive  to  the  new  goals  icnd  values 
society  is  fast  adopting  to  insure  its  own  physical  and  emotional 
surnyal  Implementation  of  the  plan  will  irretrievably  destroy  the 
remaining  natural  north  coast  water  courses,  therein  the  integrity 
of  the  bay-<lelta  estaurine  systems,  force  unwise  and  pemanent  pat- 
terns of  use  on  the  land,  needlessly  stimulate  tho  growth  of  already 
crowded  urban  centers,  and  foreclose  the  Tight  of  future  generations 
to  exercise  their  own  value  judgments- 
Senator  Stkvekson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rosenberg. 

We  will  include  your  entire  statement  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

(Iho  prepared  statement  of  Mn  Rosenberg  follows:) 
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Stateiwsnt  of  the  Slcrr*  Club 
before  the 
MIGRATORY  tABOR  COHMIXTEE 
of  the 
UNITED  STATES  SEHATK 
COMMltXEB  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Preiented  By 
^  Daniel  R.  Rosenberg 

Oranuary^l^  1972  ^ 
Mr*  Chelnmn  end  mewbere  of  the  Cowiiittee,  my  nwi^  U  .Daniel  R, 
Roaenberg.    I  an  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  60,000  aewbfera  of  \ the  Sierra 
Club  who  reside  in  California,    Wc  welcowe  ypur  committee  to  tUla  a  tat*  and 
thanlc  you  f or  thia  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Conwlttee.      would  hope 
that  the  Conwittee  will  allow      the  perogativa  of  diverting  all^^htly  from 
the  »aitt  thttiat  of  your' Inveatigation  into  the  lapact  of  land  u«e\,  owner- 
ship pattern*,  and  diatribution  on  fatwcrf  and  farwworkera,  aa  I  wiah  to  di«- 
cuaa  A  wetter  of  great  concern  to  the  §ierr«  Club  and  many  thouaandi  of  Cali- 
fornians  —  the  California  V^atet  Plan  and  aome  of  the  projccta  to  be  construct- 
ed and  operated  under  it  —  and  some  of  the  posalble  effecta  of  that  Plan  on 
the  future  envlron«ent  of  California  snd  eapecially  the  future  of  our  wild 
rivers  to  the  north  of  San  Francisco* 

Is  the  California  V«tor  Plan  an  outline  for  the  logical  future 
growth  of  thit  state  or  for  the  environjrtental  degradation. of  it?   The  Sierra 
Club  and  many  thousands  of  Californians  believe  that  l«ple«entation  of  the  re- 
maining elements  of  the  Plan  would  result  in  the  degradation  of  much  of  the 
quality  of  life  that  makes  California  living,  both  rural  and  urban,  uniquely 
worth  while •   This  Plan  is  now  seen  to  threaten  the  drowning  of  the  few  remain- 
ing wild  and  scenic  river  valleyi  of  north  coastal  California,  threaten  the 
complex  marine  life  ayatema  of  San  Franciaco  Bay  and  the  Delta  >  to  hurry  the 
development  of  unneeded  agrl'<:ultural  production  on  marginal  lands,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  atimuXatlonfor  expanded  urban  growth  in  the  already  overcrowded  San 
Franciaco  Bay  and  Los  Angelca  regions,    ta  ttiia  what  we  all  want? 
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Th<i  California   Water  Plan  is  the  overall  plan  under  which  the 
4evelop«ent  of  California 'ir  water  rtaourcea  la  expecl:e4  to  take  pl«c»  oyer 
the  next  atvcral  decadea.    It  would  aupply  the  projected  water  nceda  of  the 
•tatc  prlauirlly  by  draining  the  wild  rlvera  of  our  North  Coaat,  Thei» 
rlvera,  the  Eel,  the  Trinity,  the  Klamath^  the  Mad,  and  the  Van  Du«en,  are 
the  only  renalnlng  large  untamed  river  a  In  the  state.    The  lmpound»ent  of 
their  water*  will  destroy  forever  their  value  a«  free-flowing  river*  of  great 
beauty  and  recreational  value,  flood  exiating  agricultural  lands,  and  destroy 
valuable  fish  and  wildlife  resources.    Tliese^magnlflcent  river  courses  arc 
alre*dy  a  major  scenic  and  recreational  resource  enjoyed  by  millions  as  they 
visit  the  Redwood  Region.    Their  Value  for  people  escapinji  the  pressures  of 
urban  living  can  only  increase  in  the  future.    Yet,  these  intangibla  values 
have  been  Ignored  in  planning  the  destruction  of  these  river*  under  the  Han 
because  it  is  iiapossible  to  aasign  a  nuowjficaX ^valuc  to  thew*  Nevertheless, 
their  values  are  real  and  their  destrudtlort  must  not  be  tolerated  in  an  age 
that  espouses  concern  for  the  envlroiunent. 

The  Delta  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  River*  1*  a  water  world 
of  meandering  channel*  with  more  than  a  thousand  tnlle*  of  shore  line.  The 
San  Francisco  Bay^Delta  estuarlne  $ystcm  cupporta  a  ticH  and  diverse  fish  and 
wildlife  population  that  is  S  major  part  of  its  recreational  attraction.  The 
anadromouo  striped  basa,  salmon,  and  sUad  arc  vitally  dependent  on  water 
quality  in  the  Delta,  particularly  to  water  quality  parameters  of  dissolvc<l 
oxygen,  di«oolvcd  Salts  and  water  temperature.    So  arc  the  members  of  the  food 
chains  that  support  them*    Similarly,  ducks  in  the  Suisun  Marsh  are  dependent 
on  Delta  water  salinity  because  of  the  growth  requirements  of  .the  plants  upon 
which  they  feed. 

Todayy  it  is  widely  recognized  that  diveroionrj  of  water  into  two 
components  of  the  Plan,  the  Dclta-Mcndota  Canal  and  the  California  Aquaduct^  at 
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the  southern  end  o£  th*  Delta,    are  pre«enttly  causing  terlout  problem*  In  the 
Delta,       inOBt  certainly,  are  the  dlachargea  of  va*t  quaatltlea  of  poorly 
treated  municipal,  industrial  and  agricultural  waatc  watera.    These  water 
quality  problems  can  only  be  increased  by  further  diversions  resulting  from  ^ 
the  expansion  of  the  Central  Valley  Projcct-and  the  conpletton  of  the  State 
Water  Project*    Pumping  for  these  projects,  and  others  contemplated  under  th* 
California  Water  Plan,  would  eliminate  essential  flushing  flows  through  the 
Delta  ani  the  Bay.    In  addition  to  water  quality  problems,  increased  pumping 
will  also  have  direct  adVetae  effects  on  the^ Delta  fishery  because  of  the 
creation  of  unnatural  currents  in  the  Delta  channels  and  the  intake  of  eggs 
and  larval  fish  at  the  pumping  stations*    Thus^  the  rich  and  diverse  life  of 
th*  Bay-Delta  estu*rine  system  could  be  aeriouslj^  endangered.    The  resulting 
loss  of  the  Delta  atid  San  Franc^lsco  Bay  as  recreational  resources  would  be 
enormous  r  * 

4  It  is  also  recognized  that  with  proper  operation  and  releases  to 

the  Delta,  the  proposed  Peripheral  Canal  could  mitigate  some  of  these  problems, 
but,withojit  proper  releases,  it  could  be  a  disaster  to  the  Delta*    The  Sierra 
Club  has  stressed  the  necdasity  of  obtaining  enforcable  guarantees  that  the 
Canal  will,  in  fact,  be  operated  to  protect  and  enhance  the  Delta  environment. 
We  have  yet  seen  no  believable  guarantees  of  the  releases  needed  to  protect  tlie 
Delta,  though  the  Canal  continues  to  be  advanced  as  the  solution  to  the  Delta's 
problems* 

P/^ssiblc  future  implementation  of  the  Water  Plan  would  supply 
water  for  expanded  agriculture,  primarily  in  the  Central  Valley  where  the  State 
Water  Project  is  expected  to  bring  600,000  acres  of  new  agricultural  land  into 
production  on  the  west  side  of  the  Valley*    Completetion  of  the  Plan  will  iilso 
expand  urban  growth  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Lot  Angeles  areas.    These  develop- 
ments seem  neither  necessary  nor  deslrsblc  cpnsldoring  many  of  the  drawbacks 
pa^  unplanned  growth  has  brought  to  these  areas  In  the  form  of  severe  eoncti- 
tion,  critical  levels  of  air  contamination  and  unsightly  urban  sprawl.  At 
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the  »am  tiaie^  wc  nppcAt  tp  be.  approaGhlng  a  period  of  increased  agricultural 
»ttrplu8e«i  both  in  California  and  nationwide*    la  thia  atatc  to  supply  more 
water  £ot  aKrlculture  while  the  federal  govcrnncnt  increaies  payment!,  out  of 
our  tax  doXlara,  to  buy  up  increaied  agricuifeutal  aurpluiea  and  to  take  land 
out  of  production  cliewhere  In  the  nation?   And  wimt  ii  more  needed  iit  the  Iom 
AngClea  Baain,  increaaed  aupplica  of  water  Co  foater  "further  pppiilation  growth 
or  a  better  aupply  of ^clean  air?  All  too  frequently  growth  ie  a  aelf-fulfilling 
propheay  in  that  planning  «nd  preparationa  to  accomodate  growth  often  atimulata 
growth  itaelf. 

Aa  ah  illuatration>  conaider  that  the  State  Water  Project  will  pro- 
vide water  to  irrigate  new  cotton  fields  in  the  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
particularly  in  Kern  County.    With  Project  watar  can  we  not  expect  that  only 
larger  Surpluses  of  cotton  will  result  with  the  possibility  that  the  livelihood 
of  many  of  our  poorer,  rural  Southern  farmers  will  auffer  at  the  market  place? 

The  proposed  East  Side  Division  of  the"  federal  Central  Valley  Pro- 
ject, another  component  of  the  California  Water  Plan,  la  a  further  example  of 
muddled  thinking  in  California  water  planning*    Urn  project  would  take  water 
needed  to  protect  the  environmental  integrity,  of  the  Delta,  pluo  additional 
water  from  the  north  coast  rivers.    It  would  irrigate  marginal  farm  lands  on 
tW  east  aide  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the  foafehllla  of  the  Sierra  for 
production  of  low  value  crops  tjuch  as  forage*    Only  the  large  subsidy  in  such 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  makes  the  price  of  the  water  low  enough  for  such 
use*    Uufc  nowhere  in  Buteau  economics  relating  the  costs  to  benefits  of  project 
water  is  there  a  consideration  of  tsiic  true  coots  to  our  wild  rivers. 

As  new  farm  lands  are  brouRht  under  cultivation  by  project  water  so 
too  will  come  the  need  for  new  towns  for  the  farm  workcro  who  will  cultivate, 
harvoot,  process  and  tranaport  agricultural  producLSi    But  what  steps  have  been 
taken  in  the  area  of  otatc-widc  land  planning  to  incurc  that  oar  farmworkers  will 
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fiiitj  suitable  ttousiiig^  adequate  educatxoftki  Spportunities  and  medicai  care; 
fadtlities  ia^ne^yly  utbianize^  .     /  ;}  .  - 

Wodeirn  agrifcultyrai  practice  br^^^     with  it  the  depeiideiice^^u^ 
broad  appli'catiDnS  of  nitrate-baaed,  fertile  of  persistent. 

'.'  ■'■■t> •       '.'''.'■■.'■■■  >.. ■  ■• 

»       OpesW^  To  the  credit  of;  the  But^aa  o^^  declamation,  federal  water  jiro-  ; 

j^ects  under  the  Calif oriila  Water  Plaa  carry  the  rei^uireraenit  for  the  removal 
and  treatment  of^ agricultural  drain  waters  which  are  iaced  yith  high  cbncen- 
.  trationp  of  nitrates*    These  same  riitratses  for  which  there : is  no  requirement  . 

V   for  removal  under  gtafe  W        projects^haye  and  will  increasingly  cause  the 

'  "■  •  •■;  ^  '  .;      ■      .  ■  ■  ■  ■      ■  •'  .    ■  '  " .  '    -   ■'  ■  . 

—-cpntamination  of  drinkinig  water— *  new,  major,  public  health  problems  in  the 

■ ;  •■'■■.,."'.'."'>■     *  "  ■      ^  -.  ' 

.      Central  yalley  .  "      '  ^  :  • 

''''^y  f^.    And  to  tilfe  credit  of  Our  State  iJepartmerit  of  Agriculture,  Call- 
.fbrivia  is  quiclcly  and.  We  think,  p^^itively,  requiring  the  reduction^  in  the  . 
use  of  DpT  On  our  farmlands,    Ve  would  only  ask  why  that  ^ame  department, 
with  the  assistgihce  of  tbe  Department  of  Public  Health,  has  not  begun  a  long 
■tariige  investigation  of  the  possible  public' health  hazards  which  may  result 
"  from  the  use  of  do:2ehs'  of  other  pesticides  which  are  rapidly  building  up  in 
;    ■  soil  columns  through  our- farmlands?    Xt  a|fpears  p.rob able 'that  such  buildiip 
*      f  'vmay  lead  to  saturation  and  eventual  release  bf^ harmful  bioactive  chemicals 

*'  '"'ihto\gr6und  x^ater  and  surface  water  systems, .possibly  creating  another  health 

f     '  ■  '  ■   ■  .  .  -■  '    /  ■■..*■-"         ,  ,         ■  ■■ 

hazard  to  both  rural  dweller^  and  downs treati  urban  water  users, 

*  ■'       ■    •  ■  •     ■,  '  /        ■    ■  ,       ^        -  '  ■  - 

The  California  Water  Plan  was  last  revised  l4  years  ago  <  tt 

■  represents  mainly  engineering  thinking  of- the  1920' s  and  1930l!s—^  "concrete 
.  .    and  cast  irbn  pipe"  thinking,    As  a  result,  the  PlS5^not  only  fails  to  take 

into  acco un t  rao de rti  c one erns  f or  th e  q tiall ty^ of  our  environmen t,  but  it  also 
fails  to  take  .into  account  much  of  modetn  water  techiiology.    If  it  is  assumed 

■  that  there  will  be  continued  growth  in  California  there  is  no  "denying  the 

'.\  '  supplies  of  water  must  be  found.    We  question,  however,  the  simple  idea  that  ^ 
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such  supplies  must- comc^l^oni  tapping  the  riverjs  pjf  California**  Wastewater 
teclamatioii,  systeinati6,gr6und-wat;er  nianagement,^^  the  buying  up  of  excess 
agricuiturai  water  sut)plies  ill  pffer  econon^c  alternative  sources  of  vater 
for  iaUQicipal  uses,  and- sea-water  desalting  shoitld  he  econotnicdl  iLn  the  next 
deeada*  -  Such  new  sources  of  water  can  now  yield  iDo4es,t  Quantities  of  water 
at  costs  conq>arable  with  the  costs  of  transporting  water  500  miles  or  moxe* 
But  the  plans  to  build  more  dafiis  and  aquaducts  qontinue, 

Because  of  these  deficiencies  in  the  California  water  *lPlan,  the 
Sierra  Club  and' others  ttave  called  for  a  Complete  rcr*examinatioh  of  the  Plan 
and  its  environmental  impact*  including  a  re-eval,uati6n  of '  its  undejrlyirig 
assumptions  and  value  Judgments.    We  have '^f ailed  in  our  attempt&*to  achieve 
'  protection  f^or  many  scenic  and  recreational  resburces  threatened  by  the,  im^ 
^lem^ntation  o£  the  Plan,-  and  we  believe  that  oiily  such  a  r^-* examination:  can 
provide  the  knowledge  leading  to  propefr  ptbtectibii.  ' r^'-^"' 

-    If  a  re-exaipilnation  is  to  be  meaningful  >  it  should  ciOrisider  alter- 
native t/ays  of  Completing  various  projects^to  be  implemented  irndet  the  Plan, 
It  ±B  fpt  this  reason  thkt  the  Sierra  Club  has,  advocated' a  teinporary  halt  in 
the  awarding  of  construction  on  Plan  pr'ojects  for  the  duration  of  a  re-exam-  . 
ination..  .  Particularly  affected  by  such  a  moratorium  would  "be  -thje 'Peripheral 
Canal,  Che  Kast  Side  Division  and  the  high  dam  at  Dos  Rios  on ,th^^ Rivera- 
projects  wHch  have  yet  to  receive    Congressional  apprsVai/ 

increased  awareness  of  environmental  pollution  has  stimulatec! 
proposals  and  secured  passage  in  California  of  a  $250  million  bond  facka^eAT^^ 
for  the  construction  of  many  new  waste  yater  treatment  planfcg.    We  feel ^  ♦ 
however,  that  in  arid  lands  found  in  this ^^t ate,  funds  would  be  better,  ^jent     .j^  , 
for  the,  construction  of  facilities  to  reclaim  waste  water  for  reuse^  ^^^j/  f 
technology  for  this  is  far  enough  advanced  that  construction  of  facillgS%^ 
could  start  immediately.    Treated,  reclaimed,  waste  waters  are  too  f aludbl^, 
resource  to  discard.  ^     ^  w^.'^^^'i"^*  "  »^'"' 

•      •  ■  .  ■    .    .  i\  .  ^i^t-f'-""  '"'9  ■•■ 

*  /  . .  •  ■     •        .  ■  -  ■  ■  ^   ■  ■  ■  /\:.  -  ■  p'^.^t'U-'. 

■■■■        ■  :    ,  ■  ■  . 
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I  wpul'd  like  to  report  toV'yduv^U^    results  of  ^ust  twro  questions 
f rojii  a  poU  on  the. subject  b£  California  water  which  was  recently  conducted 
by  the  CoBuapnwealth  Club  of  San  Fraiicisco,    Its  meribers,  generally  consider- 
ed  as  a  group       cotiservative  business;  leaders,  were  asked: 

(1)  ;  Should  the  next  ma;) or  development  for  the  State  Water 

Project  be  deferred  until  plans  are  in  effect  to  develop 
ina3<imuni  econpTnic  quantities  of  water  from  renovations- 
■         (reclamation)  of  i^aste  water  or  desalination  of  sea  water? 

,  .      :*rhe  result:  1,781  yes  and  752  no.  • 

.(2)    With,  regard  to  water  project  jdevelopment  of  northern 
^       coastal  streams,  should  environmental  factors  take  pre-^ 
cedehce  over  econpmic  factors?    The  result;  1»813  yes. 
arid  679  no.  .    V  . 

.  .  '        Mach  of  the  proposed  dam  construction  in  the  California  Water 
Plan  is  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  water  iii  4r3'  years.    An.  attractive 
alternative  to  thiS:  is  a  proposal  to  store  surplus  and  reclaimed  water  In 
ground  water  tables  during  years  o^  excess  runoff^'and  to  tap  this  supply  in 
dry  years.    This  scheme  would  eliminate  the  alleged  need  for  such' dams  as  the 
Dos  Klos  dam. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  re-examinatiPn  of  the  entire  Call- 
fomia  Water  Plan*  and  the  expected  redirecting  of  engineering  efforts  will 
cost  all  of  us  Some  money*    So  does  any  worthwhile  measure  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  enviromnent,  and  the  cost  of  not  conducting  such  a  Study  may  be  much 
greater  In  the  |Long  run!    The  idea  that  a  quality  environment  can  .be  main--  , 
tained  for  no  tiling  is  a  myth  that  should  have  been  abandoned- long  ago*  The 
Sierrfi  Club  believes  the  re-examination  of  the  California  Water  Plan  to  be 
so  urgent  that  we  must  be  willing  to  pay -an  .4mmediate  price.    Not  to  do  so 
way  cost  us  the  price  of  quality  of  life  in  California.  • 
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The  CaXlfbrnla  Water  Plan  is  founded  on  a  narrow  concept  ^o£ 
land  and  watetj  use  and      unrespopglvc  to  the  new  goals  and  values  sokety 
is  fast  adopt?.ng  to  Insuifo  its  cm  physlcar  and  emotional  survival,  Im- 
pl^meutatiofl  ofe  the  n«in,will  Irretrievably  destroy  the  remaining  natural 
North-^rCoast  watdr  . courses,  therein  the  integrity  of  the  Bay-Delta  estuarine 
«y» terns,  force  unwisa  and  perinirrent  patterns  of  use  on  the  land,  needlessly 
stimulate  the  growtih  of  already  crowded  urban  centers,  and  forecl'ose  the 
right  of  future  generations  to  exercise  their  own  value' Judgments 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Mr. 'Roberts,  would  you  like  to  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  mTH  ROBiXTS,  ATTORN^^  ^ 
AGTIOK/SAN  I^AIICISGO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  KoBERTO^  Thank  you,' Senator  Stevenson.    ^  „ 
'  I  am  not  going  to  read  tny  prepared  text  because  I  don't  like  to 
read  what  r  have  written.  -  ^ 

Senator  Stevenson.  We  will  reacljit.  It  will  be  entered  in,  the  record 
following  your  testimony*  By  alliiieans,  si^nmarize  if  you  prefer  to 
do  so.  .  *  ,  * 

Mr.  HoBERTs*  I  would  like  to  start  with  a  kind  of  statement  that 
may  be  somewhat  repetitious,  but,  having  come  relatively  recently, 
from  the  East,  I  think.it  was  important  to  me  to  understand  why 
water  was  such  an  important  thing  to  everybody  out  here. 

In  the  East  it  rains,  you  know,  all  too  often,  arid  it  is  no  problem.. ' 
But  here  it  only  rains  up  in  the  mountains  and  where  the  people 
are,  it  doesn't  usually  rain.  Without  wat^r,  land  is  generally  not  very' 
valuable.  You  can't  farm  it  and  people  can't  live  and  you  can't  build 
factories  there.  So  in  California  and  the  Western  United  States,  west 
of  the  Rockies,  you  have  to  build  systems  to  carry  the  water  from 
where  it  flows  to  the  land  where  you  want  it,  and  which  land  you 
choose  to  bring  it  to  becomes  a  land  which  appreciates  in  value.  In 
other  words,  water  is  very  much  the  method  by  which  the  land  value 
is  4jillocated  in  the  American  West.  It  is  a  source  of*  wealth  for  many 
people  and,  therefore,  is  something  that  is  highly  controversial  politi- 
cally- 

I  came  across  water  when  I  participated  in  the  Nader  Task  Force 
study  of  land  and  power  in  California.  I  was  assigned  to  study  water 
development  as  a  subject^,  that  is,  the  construction  of  these  systems 
for  delivering  water,  and  why  they  were  constructed.  I  found,  in 
talking  about  that  study,  that  I  should  make  it  . very  clear  at  the 
beginning  what  I  think  is  good  and  what  I  think  is  bad,  what  my 
criteria  for  judgment  are,  in  hope  that  you  can  agree  with  them. 

In  the  first  place,  since  water  is  primarily  an  economic  commodity 
in  the  West  now,  the  purpose  of  water  development  is  economic.  I 
think  that  you  have  to  have  an  economic  justification  for  building;  a 
water  project.  It  can  be  argued  that  even  a  project  which  won't  pay 
for  itself  would  have  other  benefits,  social  benefits  and  so  on.  I 
haven't  found  that  to  be  true,  on  the  project  that  I  studied,  but  it  is 
conceivable.  But,  even  if  such  benefits  occur,  I  would  suggpst  it  is 
more  consistent  with  the  idea  of  legislative  control,  the  idea  of 
democracy,  to  confer  those  benefits  directly  rather  than  through  the 
indirect  mechanism  of  a  project  to  be  built  basically  for  economic 
reasons. 

A  csecond  criterion,  even  if  a  project  is  economically  justiiied,  I 
would  argue  that  you  have  to  look  at.  who  gets  the  benefits  and  who- 
pays  the  cost.  Economic  justification  is  a  very  gross  way  of  looking 
lit  something.  If  you  simply  add  up  all  the  benefits,  regardless  of 
who  gets  them,  and  all  the  costs,  regardless  of  who  pays  them,  and  if 
the  benefits  are  greater,  that  is  economic  justification.  I  think  if  the 
benefits  are  accruing  mainly  to  a  small  group  of  people  who  are 
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already  wealthy,  and  the  costs  are  being  borne  by  the  mass  of  not- 
so-wealthy  people,  then  there  is  serious  question' about  the  value  of 
such  a  project. 

So^  I  would  say  'that  a' system  which  distributes  benefits  md  costs 
•  unfairly  18  also  bad. 

TJjirdly,  and  perhaps  most  importantly  among  my  criteria,  is  the 
quality  of  honesty.  That  wasn't  a  criterion  AvhenI  began  this  study, 
but,  as  I  got  into  this  and  looked  at  justification  and  what  was  hap- 
pening, I  came  to  realize  more  and  more  how  important  that  simpfv 
moral  virtue  is  for  very  practical  reasons. 

The  practical  reason  is  that  in  considering  Avater  projects!  other 
major  public  works  projects,  aiid,  indeed,  most  environmental  pro- 
posals which  are  based  on  scientific  reasoning,  most  legislators,  most 
citizens,  don't  have  the  faintest  idea  or  the  faintest  possibility  of 
understanding  for  tliemselves  the  implications.  >- 

For  example,  if  AVe  have  ds  a  criterion  the  economic  justification 
of  a  water  project,  I  submit  it  is  impossible  for  you,  even  if  you 
understand  the  economics,  with  your  busy  schedule  to  figure  out 
whether  a  given  project  is  going  to  be  justifiable  or  not.  You  have  to 
rely^on  your  experts  to  tell  you  that,  anJthe  same  is  true  if  you  are 
passing  on  legislation  conceding  DDT.  You  really  rely  on  scientists 
to  tell  you  whether  DDT  has  harmful  effects  or  not.  therefore,  the 
elementary  integrity  with  which  the  professionals  come  -before  you 
and  testify,  js- very  important.  Because,  if  there  is 'a  public  decision 
made  by  legislators  and  by  the  general  public  at  large,  if  these  guys 
cmt  be  trusted,  if  you  don't  knoAv^AVhether  it  is  true  or  not  Avhat 
they  are  saymg,  I  think  that  the  possibility  of  ratiWl  decision- 
making in  our  society  is  almost  totally  destroyed.  1 

I  might, add  that  I  don't  think  the  adversary  system  l/elps,  because 
then  all  you  get  is  a  bunch  of  scientists  screaming  at^ch  other  and 
our  ability  to  sort  that  out  is  like  our  ability  to  judge  a  debate 
conducted  «i,  say,  Serbo-.Croatian. 

So  that  quality  of  honesty,  to  me,  is  important  not  just  because 
of  morality  but  to  preserve  the  possibilitv  for  society  to  make  intelli- 
gent public  decisions.  ■  V 

_  In  studying  the  ('alifornia  State  "Water  project,  and  the  Central 
\  alley  project,  han  Luis  Divisioii,fc,which  av<js  tlie  most  •  recently 
(•oiistructcd  Avater  projects  in  tlie  State,  I  tliuik  1  discovered-  three 
basic  things  Avluch  I  Avill  elaborate  In-ietlyi^n,  r  Iw^        '  * 

First  is  hoAv  very  e.xpensive  and  disninWve  thpse  projects  are.  I'or 
example,  the  State  water  projeet  co.sU5Sj<ri)illion.  The  San  Luis  proj- 
v/'  i^"^^^  interest  and  principal,  will  cost  something 

like  !r.l.Q4  bilhon.  The  distribution  system  for  this  water  beipg  con- 
.structed  by  one  local  agency,  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  in 
southern  (ali  forma,  ^will  cost  several  billion  additional  dollars  just 
in  Itself.  So  these  are  Serious  projects,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  money  " 
involved. 

S/condly,  tliese  projects  have  the  effect  of  drastically  ahd  riMically 
redistributing  wealtli  in  this  State:  Redistribution  of  Avealth  usually . 
means  from- the  rich  to  the  poor  but,  unfortunately,  this  is  the  other 
way  around.  The  Stat(>  Avater  project  by  bur  calculations  will  benefit-- 
and  by  benefit  I  meaiv  give  substantially  more  Avater  or  AVater  at 
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a  substantially  lower  price— approximately  a  thousand  people  in  the 
State.  '  .  . 

Iiet  me  elaborate  on  that  just  briefly.  Kern  County^  will  receive 
half  of  all  of  the  water  between  now  and  1990,  31  percent  of  the  land 
in  Kern  County  which  is  eligible  to  receive  State  water,  isu)wned  by 
four  ranches,  and  a  handful  of  oil  companies.  An  additional  38  per^ 
.  ^  '  cent  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government*  which  has  about  5  percent 
^  of  it  and  ownei*s  pf  betweea  one  and  fiv^  thousand  acres.  The  remain- 
]^ng  land  in  Kern :  County 'Eligible  to  receive  the  state  water  is  OAvned 
largely  by  cities  a(nd  counties  and  used  for  roads  and  things  like  that, 
for  residents.     i  . 

Almost  all  of  the  rest  of  the  water  will  go  to  southern  California, 
'  and  in  southern  ;Califomia  the  water  will  riot  be  used  or  will  not 
benefit  ordinary  jresidents  or  citizens.  I  would  explain  a  littte  later 
how  that  comes  to  be,  but  the  beneficiaries  of  water  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia will  be,  again,  a  relative  handful  of  companies  and  individuals. 

O.K.,  those  ar^  the  beneficiaries,  but  who  pays'?  The  people  who 
pay  are,  by  and  ilarge.  State  taxpayers,  {hose  people  who  pay  taxes 
'in  the  State  of  California,^  and  people  who  pay  property  taxes  for 
the  water  agencies  which  are  buying  water.  Their  taxes  are  not  based 
oil  how  much  they  used,  their  taxes  are  based  on  other,  criteria  such 
as  the  value*  of  their  land,  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  therefore, 
the/peojlle  who  pay  are  not  the  people  .who  benefit,  necessarily,  cer- 
t^ii^Aot  in  direct  proportion  to  the  benefit. 

It  <?afe  impossible  for  us  in  the  time  of  our  study  to  work  this 
/.out  prebisely,  but  it  seemed  quite  obvious,,  given  the  nature  of  the 
'  ""ijIstrUiution  of  benefits  and  the  nature  of  .  the  tax  burden,  that  tj^ie 
people  who  paj  will  not  be,  by  and  large,  beneficiaries  of  the  projefet. 

The  San  Luis  project  is  very  similar,  although  the  people  who  pay, 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  are  a  little  more  widely  dis"- 
tribueed.  However,  the  San  Luis  projeqt,  which  is  a  $480  million 
construction  work,  will  go  exclusively  to  the  benefit,  right  now,  of  the 
West  Lands  Water  District  in  Fresno  County.  The  West  Lands 
Water  District  has  about  550,000  acres;  200,000  of  these  acres  are 
owned  by  18  farmers.  Incidentally,' these  18  farmers  received  over 
$71/2  million  in  1969  in  Federal  crop  subsidy  payments,  so  they  are 
not'amateurs  of  this  game.  • 

The  rest  of  the  beneficiaries  in  San  .Luis,  approximately  56  farmers 
own  most  of  the  rest  of  the  land— I  am  sorry,  58— j^o  you  have  ^76 
landowners  receiving  almost  all  of  the  water  from  a  $480  million 
Federal  project. 

Tlie  eilects  of  this  kind  of  distribution  on  individuals  is  substantial. 
In  the  first  place,  it's  been  calculated  by  a  projfessor  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis,  a  scientist,  that  west  lands  and  the  State  water 
project  works  will  bring  enormous,  amounts  of  new  acreage  into 
production.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  drive  the  price  down  in  those 
crops  which  are  being  overproduced.  These  are,  bv  and  large,  the 
high-priced  crops  such  as  grapes,  almonds,  and  walnuts,  and  things 
of  that  nature.  Tli^  obvious 'simple  result  will  be  that  small  farmei*s, 
who  have  to  make  their  living  from  selling  these  crops,  are  going  to 
go  out  of  business  because  they  can't  tolerate  losses  for  several  years 

a  row.  So  that  is  one  very  serious  effect.  ^. 
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.  A  second  effect  is  the  environmental  costs  of,  these  projects,  which 
'  .Mr.  Kosenberg  for  the  JSierra  Club  outlined  in  some  length. 
1    ,  """^^^l^  ^^^^     P^"it  out  simply  one  factor  which  may  be  over- 
lookea.  Once  you  build  a  pipeline  like  the  State  water  project,  it 
becomes  economically  cheaper  perhaps  to  add  to  that  project  than 
to  resort  to  other  methods  of  developing  ^^ater,  such  as  desalmization. 
Therefore,  once  you  have  the  basic  thing,  you  have  more  or  less 
locked  the  State  economically  into' a  juggernaut,  and  ongoing  opera- 
tion will  consume  the  northern  rivers  and  probably  end  up  taking 
all  of  the  water  up  to  Amchitka,  if  it  is  still  there. 
So  that  is  .  the  basic  therne  of  the  expense  and  disruptiveness  of 
.  these  projects. 

Secondly,  something  that  intrigues  me  as  a  lawyer  and  a  reader 
of  detective  novels,  is  how  well  liidden  the  distribution  of  cost  and 
benefits  of  this  project  are,  from  the  (general  public.  There  is  a  point* 
to  be  made  here,  a  rather  serious  point,  to  find  where  the  cost  and 
l)enefits  are  really  going,  you  have  to  look  at  the  details  of  the  law, 
and  you  have  to  look  ,at  the  fine  lines  in  the  accounting  and  finance. 
I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  present- that  type  of  material  in  any 
fashion  whicli  will  prevent  people's  eyes  from  glazing  over  and 
snores  from  coming  up  quickly;  yet,  that  is  where  it  happens,  that 
is^exactly  where  these  things  go  astray.  Of  course  people  who  can 
afford  to  hire  lawyei^s  and  accountants  who  won't  fall  asleep  are  the 
people  who  can  use  these  details  to  their  own  advantage. 

I  will  just  give  you  a  few  examples,  however,  because  they  are 
so  unique. 

First  of  all,  the  State  has  declared— I  will  read  it.  This  comes 
from  a  dociTlnent  bv  the  Department  of  Water  Resources,  Bulletin 
No.  151-67,  entitled;  "Water  Progress  Report,"  puhHshed  in  Sep- 
tember 1908.  This  is  typical,  and  thete  are  lots  of  others,  the  state-* 
ment,  "that  capital  cost  of  the  State  water  project  will  exceed  $2,800 
uullion.  Project  customers  will  ivpay  about  00  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost."  Tliat  makes  it  soiuid  very  much  like  water  users  will 
be  repaying  00  percent  of  the  cost,  which  wouldn't  be  bad.  But 
project  ciLstomers  are  not  water  users,  you  see;  j^roject  customers  are 

water  agencies,  and  these  water  agencies  repay  that^^noney. only 
by  virtue  of  assessing  property  taxes  on  all  of  tlicji^esidents  oi  tlieir 
area,  whether  they  use  M-ater  or  not.  So  the  statement  is  incredibly 
misleading  and  it  turns  out  that,  until  I  came  along  and  had  several 
months  of  free  time  to  spend  fully  looking  into  the  water  project, 
none  of  the  critics  of  the  project  had  caught  that  little  piece  of  decep- 
tion, because  it  is  perfectly  true  that  project  customers  will  repay 
.most  of  it,  but  the  customers  are  not  the  water  users  and  that  is 
what  the  implication  of  Jthc  sentence  is. 

The  sentence  is  usually  used  by  the  department  in  response  to  the 
criticism  that  taxpayers  will  pay  for  the  water.  They  say, 'oh,  no, 
project  customers  Will  repay  iU)  percent  of  the  cost,  and  neglect  to 
tell  us  that  the  project  customers  are  our  taxpayers.     ,  . 

Another  little  problem  is  whether  State  taxpayers  pay  anything. 
The  department  lias  consistently  denied  State  taxpayers  will  pay 
money  and,  directly,  they  don't.  It  would  be  impossilile  to  find  out 
how  State  taxpayei-s  pay  money  unless  we  look  at  where  all  the 
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money  is  coining  f ronu  If  you  make  a  financial  statement  oi  the , 
project,  you  find  that  about  billion  will  be  loaned  to  the  project 
by  the  State.  Of  course  the  department  will  tell  you  very  quickly 
it  is  being  repaid.  What  they  don't  tell  you  is  that  it  isn't  being 
repaid  instantly,  it  is  being  repaid  over  a  65-year  period,  during 
which  time  that  $14  billion,  if  invested  in  bonds  at  present  interest 
rates^  would  earn  about  $2  billion  of  interest.  ✓  . 

AVhere  is  that  $2  billion  going?  You  have  to  look  very  carefully. 
You  have  to  look  at  the  repayment  priorities  which  are  listed  on  the 
bottom  of  indentures  and  in  other  legal  documents  in  the  Department  ^ 
of  Water  Resources^and,  when  you  get  finished  reading  it  and  going 
hiili  blind,  what  you  find  out  is  that  the  interest  gets  repaid  to  the 
department,  by  the  project  customers;  that  water  agencies  do  repav 
the  interest  to  the  department,  but  the  department  never  pays  it  back 
to  the  State.  The  department  keeps  it,  puts  it  in  a  special  water 
account,  and  then  uses  it  for  additions  and  changes  and  corrections 
to  the  California  State  water  resources  program. 

I  might  add,  by  the  way,  that  when  I  make  this  criticism,  Mr. 
Gianilh,  the  director  of  the  water  resources,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Brody, 
of  West  Lands  Water  District,  and  others,  reply  veil-y  auicldy,  oh,  no, 
the  project  customers  repay  that  interest,  and  theh  they  stop.  You 
see,  they  don*t  go  on  to  say  thxay  only  repay  it  to  the  department^ 
they  don*t  repay  it  to  the  State,  wliich  is  the  key  point.  - 

One  final  example  about  this.  One  thing  I  couldn't  figure  out  for  a 
long  time  is  why  the  Central  Valley  large  landownei*s  wanted  State 
Svater,.  because  the  State  water  which  is  delivered  by  contract  will 
end  up  costing  them  about  $85  an  acre  foot,  which,  even  for  them, 
is  too  much  money.  So  I  nosed  around  a  bit  and,  in  an  old  boolc  by 
Cai7  afcWilliams  about  southern  Cahfornia  I  got  the  clue.  The 
clue  is  something  called  surplus  water.  It  turns  out  that  tlie  State 
water  project  will  deliver  mote  w^ater  than  what  it  has  contracted 
to  deliver.  The  contractual  amotmt  is  4.2  million  acre  feet,  but  the 
canals  are  big  enough  to  deliveti  million  acre  feet  and,  in  fact, 
according  to,  internal  memoranda,  it  is  planning  to  deliver  a  con- 
siderable amount  more  than  the  contract  ordered.  This  is  called 
surplus  water. 

Why  is  it  surplus  water?  It  is  surplus  water  because,  if  you  look 
at  the  very  driest  yeiir  in  the  middle  of  the  longest  drought  on  record 
for  the  State  of  California^  you  will  find  that  the  State  water  project 
would  not  l)e  able  to  deliver  any  of  this  surplus  water;  all  they  could 
do  is  meet  their  contractual  obligation  and  not  one  drop  more.  But 
any  other  year  than  this  driest  year  they  would  be  able  to  deliver 
more  water,  and  that  is  what  they  call  suri>his  water,  that  excess 
water.  , 

They  are  going  to  deliver  that  water  mainly  to  Kern  County  and 
they  are  gomg  to  charge  for  that  water  merely  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting it.  That  water  pays  none  of  the  cost  of  construction,  none  \ 
of  the  cost  of  operating  the  project,  none  of  the  cost  of  maintenance* 
or  repair.  As  a  result,  the  water  will  cost  an  average  of  about  $3  an 
acre  foot  in  Kern  County.  The  figure  may  have  been  revised  since 
I  looked  at  it  last. 
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Kern  <3ounty  is  slated  by  contract  to  receive  26  percent  of  the 
project  water.  I  told  you  earlier  Hmt  it  will  receive  half  of  the 
project  water;  the  rest  of  it  is  coming  through  the  surplus  water. 
}Vliat  happens,  then,  is  that  the  average  cost  of  water  to  liern  County 

IS  fttiOllt.  half  nf  wliftf  flm  n«of  UUa.  AK»  1  i._    ._j  K.r  -   _  >'. 


i«  *L  i.1  •  r  /i V-,"  %' "  "  pretty  unique  muo  ubviw.  x 
don  t  thmk  the  public  has  ever  been  fully  informed  about  surplus 
water,  and  I  don't  thmk  the  people  of  California  know  they  are 
paying  a  lot  of  construction  cost  to  deliver  a  lot  of  surplus  water 
to  liern  County. 

The  third  major  theme  is  this  point  about  honesty.  I  have  alread^ 
mdicated  a  couple.of  instances  where  the  State  Department  of  Water 
Kcsources  has  not  been  fully  candid  witk^the  public. 

I  """Ic  in  my  prepared  statement  I  have  a  few  more  cases.  What 
1  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  is  a  copy  of  the  Nader  report 
dealing  with  water  development  in  California,  in  which  there  will 
be  even  further  examples, 

.  r^et  me  briefly  mention  a  couple  o'f  points.  As  I  said,  the  dishonestv 
IS  not  dwhonesty  by  politician.?.  In  the  first  j)lace,  some  people  micht 
tell  you  they  expect  politicians  to  be  dishonest  when  tliey  have  an 
mtere.st  at  stake,  and  that  may  or  may  not  be,  but,  in  any  event,  it 
IS  clear  when  they  have  an  interest  at  stake  and  you  can  be  on  your 
guard  for  It.  liut  engineei-s,  accountants,  and  other  experts  of '  that 
nature  like  to  parade  as  Mns  objective  and,  until  relatively  recentlv, 
I  think  most  of  the  public  d^d  believe  that.  So  what  are  we  to  make 
of  the  fact  that,  when  tJie  Department  of  Water  Resources  evaluated 
the  C(|onomic  feasibility  of  this  project  they  used  such  a  bizarre 
expedient  to  quote  a  study  by  independent  economist,  as  valuing 
water  delivered  in  a  desert  area  at  $100  an  acre  foot,  when  at  that 
very  time  there  was  irrigation  water  being  used  in  that  area  at  a 
cost  of  about  $15  an  acre  foot. 

A  number  of  other  bizarre  expedients  were  used  to  justifv  the 
project  economically.  I  don't  think  I  will  go  into  them  hero  because 
tliey  are  detailed  and  technical.  I  think  they  are  clearlv  illustrated 
in  the  statement. 

-  Suflioe  it  to  say  that  even  among  the  professionals  who  reviewed 
the  department  s  evaluations,  there  was  extraordinarily  strong  lan- 
guage. _about  the  honesty  of  the  conclusions  reached. 

I  think  that  the  us('  of  the  word  customers  instead  of  the  word 
water  users  is  a  factor.  The  concealment  of  the  State  interest.  The 
statement  of  cost  which. I  read  to  you,  a  $2.8.  billion  cost,  as  you 
recall  I  said  i^was  $8.9  billion.  The  difference  is  the  State  never 
aiothers  to  say  what  the  interest  payment  will  be  on  this  project. 

Mr.  (Tiitmlh  has  responded  that  no  onff  ever  states  what  the  interest 
will  bo  on  a  major  item.  Mr.  Giaiiilli  is  unaware  of  the  truth-in- 
lending.laws  which  have  been  enacted  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  tlie  States  on  tlie  theory  of  when  ypu  fail  .'to  state  the  interest 
you  have  committed  fraud  on  the  buyer,  and  they  require  a  complete 
addition  of  the  interest.  V  ■  '■ 

.  I  will  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  such  a  statement  by  an 
organization  which  has  not  done  too  well  by  this  State  in  other 
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mattets,  Boise  dascade.  If  you  go  to  buy  a  lot  of  land  at  Lake  Wild- 
wood  up  in  the  foothills,,  they  will  say  that  the  cash  price  you  pay 
is  $22ji)005  and  they  will  say  the  finance  charge  is  $13,165,  If  a  similar 
statement  were  made  for  the  water  project,  the  cash  price  would  be 
$2,8  billion  and  the  finance  could  be  about  $6  billion, 

I  think  X  have  made  the  basic  points  I  wanted  to  make,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  of  testifying. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Roberts  along  with  other  material 
follows:)  ; 
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TESTIMONY  OP' KEITH- ROBERTS  BSFORS  THE  SENATE 
MIORA'SORY  LABOR  SUBCOMMITTEE,  TUESDAYj^  JAN.  11,  1972 


Greetings,    f4y  name  Is  Keith  Roberts!  X  am  a  lawyer  practicing  in 
San. Francisco,  publisher  of  a  monthly  envirortmontal  magazine,  CLEAR  CREEK, 
and  author  of  the  section  on  water  development  in  the  Nader  Task  Force 
study  released  laat  August,  Power  and  Land  in  California >    I  would  like 
to  submit  for  your  record  a  copy  of  tnis  cnaprer  of  tne  report,  together 
with  the  "definitive  rebuttal"  to  it  from  the  Kern  County  Water  Associa- 
tion, and  my  reply  to  th^t  rebuttal.    Although  I  stnt  this  reply  to  the 
Water  Association  immediately  after  receiving  their  critique,  they  never 
bothered  to  mention  it  wdJ^e  distributing  theit»  "rebuttal  ,  and  even 
claimed  recently  that  I  had  failed  to  reply  at  jMl.    I  am  happy  to  have 
a  chance  to  set  the- record  straights  * 

INTRODUCTION 

A  Study  of  water  development  is  Important  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  doesn't  rain  much  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rockies.    A«.  a 
result*  mart  must  carry  his  water  from  the  rivers  and  groundwater  basins 
to  the^land  where  he  wants  it.    Very  littlfe  land  has  much  value  without 
the  water  made  available  by  ouch  development^    Thus,  water  development 
i«  a  major  mechanism  for  districting  wealth  dnd  power  in  the  west,  as 
well  as  a  major  land  use  in  jttself . 

Second,  a  study  "of  recent  water  projects  in  California  reveals 
patterns  of  conduct  which  anyone  making  decisions  about  public  works 
projects,  such  as  you,  should  understand.    In  my  presentation  today,  - 
I  hope  to  make  you  aware  of  $6me  of  the  pitfalls  involvedi  and  to  explain 
their  iinportanoe. 

,  In  making  Judgments  about  the  behavior  of  others,  as  we  do  in  the 
?f!^®?«"^PS^Si  important  to  be  very  clear  about  what  one  means  l?y 

"Ctood"  and  "bad".    So  let  mo  begin  my  discussion  of  California  water  by 
defining  some  criteria  for  Judgment. 

Xm    Economic  Justification 

The  basic  function  of  water  development  is  to  confer  economic  value; 
it  makeji  land  productive,  or  permits  its  development.'    We  have  long 
passed  the  time  when  water  development  was  needed  to  permit  subsistence 
m  the  Great  American  J>e8ort,  and  thus  could  be  regarded  as  necessary 
regardless  of  economic  benefit.    Since  the  goal  of  water  development  is 
to  confer  econonic  benefit,,  the  crudest  minimal  requirement  should  be 
that  these  bonoflts  outweigh  the  costs.    This  is  a  reouiretnent  of  tco- 
nomlc  Justiricatlon. 

Arguably,  some  projects  may  have  such  outstanding  social,  political, 
OP  environmental  virtues  that  they  should  be  built  Respite  a  net  economic 
loss*    In  moat  instances,  however,  it  is  clearer,  simpler,  and  more 
°25"^f^^"^  ^^^^       principle  of  legislative  control  to  confer  such 
additional  benefits  directly,  rather  than  through  the  incidental  effect 
or  A  basically  economic  project.  • 
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♦  Converaely,  when  a  project  with  bad  social  or  environmental  effects 
lacks  even  a  crude  econqnilc  Justification,  It  plearly  should  not  be 
built,    Thl»  Is  true  of  the  California  projects  I  studied. 

2«    Pair  mstrlbutlon  of  Costs  and  Benefits 

» 

.  An  economically  Justified  projept  may  still  bo  undesirable  1^  It 
has  a  greater  impact  by  <Jl3trlbutlng  costs  and  benefits  unfairly. 
Whenever  the. coats  fall  on  people  who  don't  receive  the  benefits,  such 
a  project  redistributes  wealth.    If  such  an  effect  Is  desirable,  the 
legislature  should  accomplish  It  directly  and  consciously,  rather  than 
through  .Indirect  and  subtle  mechanioma  .which  neither  It  nor  the  public 
may  understand.  i* 


I  consider  redistribution  particularly  unfair  when  the  benefits 
go  to  the  rich,  and  the  coota  gp  to  everyone  else*    While  the  reaeons 
for  ouch  a  view  are  complex,  few  people  exceptf^'posslbly  Governor  Reagan 
and  his  palo  aoem  to  dioagroo*    »everthQleDa,>.tho  single  moat  important 
achievement  of  the  projects  I  otudied  ia  an  eifo^ous  roallocation  of 
wealth  from  ordinary  taxpayers  to  wealthy  uacrs  of  large  amounts  of  water. 

3,    Integrity  of  Experts  \ 

Honesty  is  a  moral  virtue,  but  in  areao  rociulring  technical  expei?- 
tise,  like  water  development,  it  la  also  a  practical  necessity.  Bocis- 
iond  about  large  public  worko  like  water  projects,  or  police  meaoures 
like  pollutiori  control- laws,  depend  on  export  evaluation.    The  ordinary 
legislator  or  citizen  cannot  poooibly  know  whejJher  a  project  will  be 
economically  beneficial  of  not..  He  depends  on  economists  and  engineers 
to  rrtako  the  calculations  which  will  toll  him*    Likewico,  the  average 
citizen  haa  no  idea  whether  DKT  is  harmful  or  hot;  he  relies  on  scien- 
tists.   And  if  the  experts  pa?ove  dishonest,  he  cannot  sort  out  the  truth  - 
for  himself/  Even  an  adversary  procedure  only  puts  the  ordinary  person 
in  the  position,  as  it  weroj  of  trying  to  decide  a  debate  conducted 
entirely  in  Ugaritic*    I  will  return  to  this  problem  later,  for  X  consi-  . 
dor  It  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  rational  decision-making. 

Water  development  in  California  is  so  extensive  that  I  limited 
my  focus 'to  four  specific  projects-,    t  chose  the  Calif omi'a  State  Water 
Project  because  of  its  size  and  controversial  nature;  the  San  IaiI's  Unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  Project  as  the  most  recent  Federal  project  in  the  . 
Stiate;  the  Metropolitan  Water  District;  of  Southern  California  as  the  most 
Important  "local"  water  agency;  s^d  the  Kern  County  Water  Agency  as  the. 
most  Important  agricultural  purchifetscr*    Since  your  interests  are  rural/ 
I  won't  go  into  the  M^fl)  unless  yo^jisk  me  to. 

The  California  State  Water  Project 

This  project  i»  the  first  step  of  the  massive  State  Water  Plan  for 
transporting  most  Of  the  water  in  Cnlifomia's  northern  rivers  to  areas 
of  the  State  which  lie  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay.    The  State  Water  Pro- 
ject in  both  a  physical  system  and  the  contractual  o)>ligation8  dependent 
on  it*    These  contracts  require  the  State's  Department  of  Water  Resources 
to  deliver  a  maximum  of  4,2  million  acre  feet  per  year  to  32  local  water 
agencies.  Which  in  turn  distribute  It  to  user*  or,  in  some  cases,  even 
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localler  water  agctncies.  4*a  maf^  by  the  way^  equals  thirteen  trillion^ 
six  hundxred  billion  gallons* 

A,    Economic  Justification 

There  have  been  several  eionomie  evaluations  of  this  project.  Tht 
Department  of  Water  Rosources  supplied  the  basic  Justification  In  its 
Bulletin  78  (1958)..  Owing  in  part  to  questions  raised  about  that 
^lletin,  it  Mrcd  the  Charles  T.  Main  Company  In  I960  to  review  the 
Project fs  economic  feasibility*    In  addition,  at  least  two  thorough, 
independent  economic  reviews  have  been  published.    One,  by  a  team  from 
HAND,  became  the  basis  for  a  vote  of  opposition  to  the  Project  by  the 
Western  £:conomic9  Association,  the  professional  association  for  western 
.  economists.    The  other,  by  Professors  Joe  Bain,  Richard  Caves,  and 
David  Margolis,  Korthom  Califomla'g  Water  Industry  (i960),  proved 
equally  critical^  ana  concluaed  that  tho  Project,  instead  of  a  251 
benefit-cost  ratio,  would  barely  return  150/  on  the  dollar. 

When  I  raised  tho  critlcioms  to  llarvey  Banks,  who  directed  the  DWR 
at  the  time  mxictin  78  was  written,  he  snorted  and  said,  "You  tell  me 
fittmp  benefit-cQst  ratio   you  want,  and  1*11  got  it  for  you*  without 
seining  my  conscience  either",    }fo  meant  that  benefit-cost  evaluation 
entails  many  subjective  Judgmonta,  about*  which  men  of  integrity  can 
disagree*    Nevertholcsn,  profeoaional  integrity  does  impose  limits. 
And  quite  clearly.  Bulletin  78  —  and,  in  another  way,  the  Charles  T, 
Main  report  —  tranagreodad  theoe  limits.    Aa  Bain,  Cavos  and  Margolis 
saXd*  "Some  rather  bizarre  expedients  were  employed  to  arrive  at  esti- 
mates of  benefits  high  enough  to  'Justify'  tho  project  on  economic 
grounds"  —  op.citt,  pp»  7^0-21.  • 

The  most  important  was  use  of  a  discount  rate*  approximately  1  1/2% 
lower  than  the  lowest  conceivably  Justifiable  rate  at  the  time  —  a  prac- 
tice which  inflated  benefits  by  over  4i  billion  dollars.    Various  ether 
practices  beyond  the  pale  of  profeaaional  integrity  are  discussed  in 
Appendix  B#    In  addition,  of  course.  Bulletin  78  resolved  every  point 
of  legitimate  professional  dispute  in  favor  of  the  project*  Consideidng 
the  importance  of  these  factors,  perhaps  the  moat  surprising  Aspect  of 
Bulletin  78  was  Its  resort  to  actual  dishonesty* 

The  Charles  T..  Main  report  was  deceptive  in  another  way.    Main  was 
asked  to  evaluate  the  economiV  Justification  for  the  Project.    The  body 
of  ita  report  did  so  quite  well,  and  "in  unquotable  Jargon  concluded  that 
the  Project  waa  a  disaster,    in  the  clearly  written  introduction  and 
summary,  howovor.  Main  pootualatod  on  unheard  ©r  definition  of  economic 
feacibility,  totally  inconsistent  with  the  study  directions.    (It  defined 
aoonomic  feasibility  as  a  question  of  ability  to  pay«    As  one  economist 
noted,  by  this  definition  it  would  be  "feasible"  for  the  state  to  dump 
.  a  billion  silver  dollars  ih  San  Francisco  Bay,  if  it  could  raise  the 
money. )    Vsing  tJiis  definition.  Main  paronounced  the  project  feasible  in 

 :  

♦  Tho  discount  rata  is  used  to  .discourtt  future  benefits  to  present 
value.  The  lower  the  rate,  the  higher  will  be  the  present  Value 
of  future  benefits. 


language  i^deXy  quoted  thereaf ter^ljy :  ^ijb  Ject ;  supporters .  •  ,  Main  *  s  p'er- 
formance>'  unfortunately,'  follows  a  cofnmon  pattern  for  the  Project's  ^ 
Independent  consultants       there  .were  six  different  teams  over  the  years. 
They  first  state^^  in^  straightforward,*  quotable  language,  what  the  employer 
Wants  to  hear;  and  thsn  qualify  the  statement  to  closer  conformity  A>nth  ' 
"fciie  technical  truth  In  the  4sirgqnlzed  body  ,of  the 'report, 

;  y  X  also  examiried  dlVectiy  the  ciailn  that.  Southern  California  would 
need  State  water  by  1990,    Bulletin  78  reached  this  conclusion .  only  by 
ignoring  its  ovm  caluclatlons  about  the  amount  of  v/aste  water  that  would 
be  rec lalme  d ;  by  as sumihg  thai!  the  far  hlghe r  cost  of*  S"£a te  -  wa t e  r  V/ould  ^ 
not  Xfjtect  use;  and  by  overlooking  "She  availability  .of  cheap  water  pre- 
sently M^ed  iTor  agriculture^  >      .    .  *>  '      *     »  ^ 

Since  'i^he  Nader  report  was  released>  however^  former  GoVemor  Brown  \ 
has  claimed  th^t  the  need  arose  from  a  Supreme  court  decision  reducing 
California's  share  of  Colorado  River  v/ater.    But  the  ^Project  was  begun 
in  196,Cf,  ;th.ree  years  before  the  decision.    Further,  the  decision  will  \^ 
have  no  practical  effect  on  Califorala's  water  supply  until  1985,  If 
then,  since  Arizona  needs  the  Federal  Central  Arizona  Project  tp  take 
Its  full  share.    Finally,  the  economic  calculation's  of  Project,  benefit," , 
which  show  it  to  be  so  small,  take  the  Colorado  decision  into  arccount. 
The .  quiestion,  after  all,  is  not  pnly  how  much  Water  Is  available,  but 
how  much  water  is"  desired,  .  ^ 

B*    lUstribution:  of  .Costs^^  .  °  "  ,       -  ,  • 

Pro  ject  boosters  say  I^Jb^  it  vdll  cost      ,8^  billion^  and  Pro  ject 
customers  will  pay  905^' of  this  cost,  the/r^st  coming  in-^fibod  control, 
and  recreation  payments^    Unfortunately,  both  these  statements  are  . 
completely  :Ca Is e,.       . /  '     .    "  '  »  -  • 

X.  -  Ainoifnt  of  Cost        •      - "         •         '  ,  '  -  , 

r  Cost  prdlnarl^^means  the  argpunt  paid  for*  something,  the  outlay,  ^ 
According  to  Dli/R  builgtins,  the^  outlay  for  Constructibn  will  not  be.. 
$2.8  billion,:  but  $8,9  billion T    The  difference  between  the  DWR's  public 
statements  and  actual  calcualtibris  represents  the  Interest  the  State 
pays^  for  the  capital  Used  In  the  Project*    As  with  any  large  construe-'  , 
tion  project,  the  cost  of  capital  is  the  largest  single  cost  (althbugh' . 
the  State  Project,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  itself,  has  particularly^^' . 
heavy  interest  payment s)..^  i  '  * 

Mr.  Glanelli  has  replied  that;- omitting  the  Interest  was  entirely 
proper  because  no  one  ever  includes  interesjb  in  a  cost  statement.  Aside 
from' the  illoglc?  of  that  comment       practice  doesnr*t  maks  perfect,  so 
€6  speak  —  Mr.  Glanelli  overlooks  truth  ifi  lending  laws,    iThese,  laws  ; 
,Were, enacted  on  th^  theorj^  that  for  expensive  items,  failure  to  aj;ate 
the  cumulative  interest  is  a  fraud  on  the  buyer.    Thus,' a  purchaJS  form  - 
fOr  a  $2!Jr>900  house  at  Boise  Cascade  »^s  Lake  Wil^wood  development  shows 
principal,  of  $231, 9pOj  and  interest  of  $33, |tf6"  under  the  terms  of  the 
contra<jt,:    X  submit  a  photograph  of  iiuch  a  jform  for  the  reco*rd,  taken 
from  CI^AR  CREEK  maga2;irie.     ;       '  '  .     "  - 

In  any  evfent,  Jjy  referring  to  ord^inary  practice  in  the  case  <Kf 
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other  bonds,  Mr.  Gianelll  mixes  apples  and  oranges.    One  of  the  major 
opposition  arguments  to  the  Project  in  i960  was  that  water  users  would 
never  pay  f or  Iti  leaving  taxpayers  to  assume  the  burden.    The  question 
becamej  therefore^  how  much  of  a  burden  v/ould  that^be?    The  relevant 
■measure  of  the  burden  Is  not  the  $2,8  billion  cost  of  labop^^anrtHn^terlal, 
tout  the  total 'obligation  of  the  State,  the  full  $9  billion.    This  Is 
the  question  people  were  asking  about  the  Project,  and  in  th-^fniirr  nf 
that  question  to  assert  a  $2,8  billion  cost  seems  deceptive. 

The.  total  cost  of  a.  local  bond,  hov/ever^  has  far  less  relevance-Jio^ 
the  voter's  concern.    The  local  bond  voter  is  not  concerned  about  his 
ultimate  obligation,  because  the  bond  imposes  an  immediate  obligation 
in  the  form  of 'higher  taxfes.    His  question  is  hovf  much  v;ill  the-  bond 
raise  Jils  taxes,  and  he  generally  gets,  ar?  answer.    But  in  the  casQ  of  ' 
the  State  v/ater  bonds,  his  question  was  about  the  total  Oost,  and  he 
received  a  deceptive  answer 

Kor  do  Bureau  of  Reclamation  practices  Justify  the  State's  omission 
of  interest  charges.    While  the  Bureau  states  ^the  cost  of  its  projects 
without  interastf  that  statement  accurately  reflects  v/hat  Bureau  bene- 
ficiaries must  pay,  since  the  ^Federal  government  absorbs'  the  interest. 
Everyone  involved  is  acutely  aware  of  this,  because  the  Interest  repre- 
.  sents  the  subsidy  Inherent  in  ^reau  projects. 

Furthermore,  federal  pro jects  pass  through  a  sophisticated  review 
process  involving  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Reclama- 
tion subcommittees  of  Congress,  and.  the  Appropriatidns  (Committees  —  all 
of  .whom  fUlly  understand  the  speciaiisied  use  of  '-'(jost"  Invaived,  By 
contrast,  the  State  Prdject  was  submitted  to  the  voters  at  large,  few 
of  whom  had  any  inkling  that  "cost*^  did"  not  include  the  largest  cost 
.  item-,  ;        .  . 

2,    Who  Pays?  .    \.  •  '  .'  "    *  • 

The  Department  States  that  Project  , cusUuners  pay'90^  of  the  coats  .> 
in  response  to  the . complaint  that  taxpEgydrs  are  paying  fjjr  the  Project, 
It  has  proved  an  effective  response  for  a  long  time  becaUse  no  one 
realizes  that  technically  Project  "customersi*  are  NOT  water  users,  but 
,those  3S  contracting  agencies,  plus  power  compales  who  butf  Project- 
generated  power!  .These  agencies  actually  ^ei-Uve  much  of  their  indome 
from  taxes,  and  in  fact  the  Kem  Cptmty  Water  'Agency  was  formed  expressly 
to  use  the  l^kersfleld  tax  base  i;o  subsidize  purchase  of  State  water 
for  the  surrounding  farms, 

Another  frequent  jjljpartment  assertion  is  thSt  State  taxpayers  pay  " 
nothing  for  the  Project*    By* avoiding  any  mention  of  in.terest,- the  Depart- 
ment can  make  this  statement  seem  true.    But  my  curiosity  about  Project  • 
Interest  turned  up  one  of  the  cleverest  and  subtlest  subsidies  built 
iiitb  this  PxLoJeCt,  a  subsidy  direct  from  Siljate  taxpayers^  * 

AS  DWR  bulletins  clearly  show,  the  ProJetTt  will  borrow  $1,1  billion  ' 
from  the  State » s  Tldelan.ds  lOll  and  Gas  Revenues .    To  learn '  when  this 
money  would  be  repaid,.  I  jSioked  at  the  DWR^s  schedule  of  repayment  - 
prlofcitlesv    Here  X.  found ^that,  although  the  principal       the  $1,1 
blll3i)<i.       would  beT  repaid  in  -due  course,  the  $2  billion  In  interest 
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would  go  into^a  special  f\lnjJ  to- finance  additional  aspects  of  the,. Project. 
,Thls  did.not  iJppear  expj.icitly,  of  course,  but.  cah  Ije  ^de'termlnefi.  from  the 
'  legal  language  olr  the  repayment  priorities.    State  taxpayers  thus  sub-  . 
sidize  the  Project  in  preoisely  theMj^ay  Federal,  taxpayers  s;ubsidiz6  Bureau, 
projects  —  bjr  absoiibing  the  interest.     •  ' 

Th6  tv^ist  that  makes  this  subsidy  particularly  subtle  comes  f  rom 
the  fact  tha  Projec^i  customers       those  32  water  agencies  —  DO  repay 
both  the  principal  and  the  interest.    But  they  repay Vit  to  the  DWR,  and 
*   the  DV/R  doe sn^t  turn 'that  interest;  back  to  thie, State,-  as  if  does  With  • 
^^he  principal.  \,.  ^  ^  %  - 

_ Both  Mr.  Gianelli,  and  Mr.  Bottorff  in  his  ''definitive  rebuttal" 
which  I  submitted  earlier^  attack  me  on  this  pointy    They  both  assume 
my  charge  to  be  directed  against  Project  customers,  and,  revealingly, 
both  indignantly  assert  that  "customers  repay  the  Interest  in  full 
without  saying  more,    Yet,  both  know  very  v/ell  the  distinction  between 
.  Project  customers  repaying  thfeuBl'/R,.  and  the^DV/R  repaying  the  State. 
.They  know,^  t^d  I  know,  and  now  you  knoV4,  that  these  are  not  the  same 
thing.    But  to  the  uninitiated,  they  seem  to  be,  and  the  assertion  that 
customers  repay  the  interest  becomes 'a  thoroughly  deceptive  apparent 
denial  lihat  the  State  ^contr  '  * 

If  one*  adds  up  *the  State  c<*ft^irbutlon  in  the  form  of  that  interest, 
local  taxpayer  contributions  in  ^feh&'f'orm  of  tribute  to  their  water 
agencies,  arid  various  other  Sta-te  and  I'ederal  payments,  it  turns  out 
that  taxpayers  will  fopt  betv/een  48  and  ,65?$  of  the  Project  bill,  depen-  ♦ 
i-  ding  on  futiire  taxing  i)C!uLiciQB  of  the  agencies  involved  —  not  the  lOf 
irjplled  by  th»  d;^.  ^  .  '  * 

The  lesson  which  emerges  f^»om  this  most,  clearly  is  not  so  much  the 
unfortunate  saddling. of  taxpayers  with  costs  they  never  expected.  That 
happens  of  ten,  although  not  ust5aliy:5iri' this  mag'hitude,    Nor  is  it  the 
deliberate  dishonesi;y  of 'the  Project  proppnents,  at  least  those  close 
to 'the  legal  and  economic  technicalities,  for  that  lesson  ^pervades  this 
whole  discussion-.    Instead,  the  dis<ru&Si.on  shows  how  the  truly  enormous 
frauds  under  discussion  reside  in  ^ihe  minutiae'  of  financial  accounting 
for  this  Project,  and  In  the  densest  thlclcets  of  lejgal  prose.  This^ 
means,  unfortunately,  that  detection  requires  time  and  staff  —  more  than 
most  legislate rq  permit  themselves. 

t  .      '  ■  ■    ■ .  .  .  ■  ■  .'  •    - '  -« 

C,    Who  B6hefit3?   ;  '  *    /  .        -  .      '  ' 

•  A  similar  stot^y  leads  to  an  understanding  of  who  benefits  from  the 
.Project.    Thanks  to  the  painstaking' work  of  a  Central  Valley  group  headed 
by  George  Ballis,  who  took  the  Project  service  area  and  pieced  together  * 
frbm  hundreds  oic  surveyors  ^  maps  the  land  ovmership.  in  this  area,  ,,we 
know  that  31^- of  the  eligible  land  in  Kern  County  (which,  £»eceives 
nearly  all  of  the  Centi^al  Valley's  allocation  of.  State  water)  belongs 
to  four  ranches  and  a  few^oil  companies.    Another  38^  belongs  to  the^ 
Federal  government  .an^|rivate^owners  of  onw  to  five  thousand  acres. 
JJost  of  the  rest  belo^P  to  local  government  for  use  as  schools 'and 
roads,  or  private  owners  in  residential  ^areaa.  already  supplied  with 


.  water.* 

•  ^  .  ■  ■  *     ■  . 

•  The  fact  that  the  benefit  goes  to  these  huge  landholders  in  Itself 
creates  social  misfortune*    According  to  a  widely  cited  study ^by  UC  I)avis  .  ♦ 
Prof essors  .Dean  and  King,  the  Project  will  bring  hundreds  oi^  thousands 
of  new  acreage  under  cultivation.    Travel  Route  32  now  and  you  can  see  • 

♦  the  grov/lng  seedlings  /  Because  the  water  iS  expensive,  the  new  acreage 
will  be  planted  to  presently  high  value  crops  |^  the  ones  which  sustain  ■  ^  ■- 
small  farmers  north  of  Kern  County,    l^en  the  new  crops  come  to  market, 
there  will  be  a  period  of  at  least  several  years  of  low  prices,  requiring 

^  operation  at  or  neal»  a  loss/   If  the  recipients  of  State  water  were 
,  small  f aimers  who  had  to  live  on  yearly  profits,  they  couldn't  afford 
this  and  wouldn't  be  planting.    But* the  owners  are  huge  firms  with  out- 
Side  Income  against  which  to  offset  these  losses  for  a  tax  deduction. 
So  they  p^ant,  and  soon  the  present  small  farm^ha  will  be  squeezed  off 
the  land  by  the  period  of  low  prices*  \'      .  ; 

The  pi»ice  of  State  water  Un  Kern  County,  by  the  way,  won't  be  quite 
so  high  as  It  would  seem.    Kern  County  pays  an  average  $21  per  acre  foot 
for  water  delivered  under  the  contract.    Add  td  this  distribution  charges,- 
and  the  price  is  an  astronomical  (for  farms)  $35  an'acs'ft  foot.    But  the 
State  has  designed  its  contracts  for  minimal. obligation,    In  fact^  it 
can  deliver  far  mora^.water  than  the  contract  requires.    These  extra 
deliveries  of  so-called  "surplus"  water  come,  of  course,  in  the  off-season, 
and  on  an  mterruptlble  basis.    Bulf  lf  the  recipient  has  a  place  to  store 
the  v/ater,,  such  as  a  groundwater  basin,  It'^s  as  good  as  any  pther  water* 
According  to  DV/R  records,  so  much  of  this  ^'surplus"  water.; will  be  delivered 
to  Kern  County  by  1990  that  Kern  will  receive  fully  hailf  jcif  all  Project 
deliveries  through  that  year^  although  Its  contract  share  S's^,  25^6. 

What  makes  "surplus"  water' so  valuable  Is' that  the  State .sells  It 
for  the  out  of  pocket  Cost  of  delivery.  It  bears  no  Share  of  $he  con- 
struction cost*  nor  of  the  regular  operation,  maintenance  and:  rep^air 
costs..  Thus,  "surplus"  costs  Kern  about  $3  per  acr^  foot,  which  sub-- 
Stantlally  reduces  the  average  Charge.  By  this  device,  the  major  reci- 
pients of  State  water  pay  far  less  than  their  fair  share  of  the  costsy 
even  if  we  disregard  the  48  to  655^  paid  by  property  taxes.  Itepartment 
.  officials  almost  never  refer  publicly  to  this  "surplus"  .water  device. 

Surplus  water  la  important  for  two  reasons.    Pirst,-.^ it  explains 
Why  Central  Valley  landowners  were  so  eager-  for  a  State (project  that 
appeared  to  deliver  prohibitively  expensive  water  ($35  water  would  make 
even  high  value  crops  .out  of  the  question).    Through  surplus  water,  the 
cost,  though  still  high,  approaches  that  of  other  proJectj|'  ln  the  Central 
Valley^  «  .  y  .  'i^  f 

Second,  it  explains  who  benefits  In  Southern  California*    As  I  noted 

•  earlier.  Southern  Csi^llfom la  doesn't  need'  State  water,  -at  least  not  for 


*  Not  all  of  the  eligible  land  will  receive  the  water,  but  the  DWR  does 
not  make  available  the  ownership  records' of  land  v/hich  "actually  does 
receive  State  delivery.    So  ownership  lof  eligible  land  must  serve  as 
a  guide  to  ownership  of  actually  l?en<^fltted  land.  ' 
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•  80  long  a  tlm6  that  other  sources,  such  as  desallnizatlon,  seem  a  good  . 
-possibility  first.    If  so,  the  delivery  of  State  v^ater  to  Southern 
California:  creates  no  benefit,  ^except  to  landowners  In  the- path  who- 
may  the^reby  capture  development  which  might  otherwise  have  occurred  c- 
elsewhere.    While  these  landowners,  such  as  the  Chandlers  of -the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  undoubtedly  had  Influence,  the  level  of  Support  from 
Southern  California  suggested  other  beneficiaries  as  well,   •  • 

It  turns  out  that  the  Very  lack  of  need  In  Southom  Calirorrtla 
creates  the  other  benef lclarles^#__jS^e-  MW0,  having  contracted  to  buy 
2  maf  a  year,  finds  It  cannot  sell  that  amount  at  full  price.    So  It 
v^'-t   creates  a  class  of  '^surplus"  water,v  V/hlch  It  sells  to  those  with  ground- ^ 
water  basins  at  half  price  or  less,    fiy  chance,  it  v/as  p6ssil)le  to  dis*- 
cover  the  v/ater  users  In  the  major  basins.    They  turn  out  to  be  the 
large  water  users  of  Southern  Callfor^*,  such  as  the  Irvine  Ilanch, 
various  private  v/ater  companies,  and  Industrial  users  such  as  Standard 
Oil  of  California  and  other  companlGS-^ltfith  oil  refineries,  steel  plant Sj 
and  the  like  in  the  area.    By  recieivirm^their  v/ater  in  this  fashion, 
these  users  save  ^60  or  more  per  a6re  Toot  over  recular  modes  of  delivery, 
an  amount  which  adds  up  for  a  company  like  Standard  Oil  which  uses 
4500  acre  feet  a  year.   '  '  -  . 

If  one  defines  beneficiary  as  one  who  receives  either  substantially 
more  water  than  would  otherv/ise  have  been  available,  or  water  at  a  sub- 
Btantlally  lower  price,  it  Seems  clear  that  huge  water  users  are  by  far 
the  major  class  of  beneficiaries  from^ the  State  Project, 

Conclusion  re  State  Water  Project 

I  think  three  basic  themes  emerge  from,  'this  discussion.    First,  the 
.  State  Project  is  clearly -a  veiy  bad  undertaking  from  the  public  *s  point- 
er view.    Second,  there  has  been  pervasive  dishonesty  by  its  proponents, 
particularly  some  of  the  laivyers,  economists,  and  engineers  involved. 
And  third,  remarkably  sUbtle  afid  ingenious  manipulations  Of  the  economic, 
'"^  "•■'•C  financial,  and  lagal  details  create  the  gross  miscarriages  which  send 
r benefit s  to"  the  wealthy  few,  cos'ts  to  the  general  public,  and  transform 
'V   auiragbou^  faults  into  praised  virtues  or*  discreet  silences. 

In  texins^l^  imporjbance,  1  v/ould  not  care  to  choose  .between  the 
faults  of  thiis- project  r^the  environmental  destruction  it  threaten*  Tf 
it  expands  and  consumes  the  wild  rivers  pf  the  north;  the  human  misery 
it  must  visit  on  perhaps  thousands,  of  farm  families  deprived  of  Income, 
Jobs,  and  homes;  the  huge  but  subtle  cost  to  California  taxpayers  of 
buying  an  economically  unrewarding  Project  instead  of  investing  their 
money  in  schools,  or  services,  or  for  that  matter  the  stock  market;  the  " 
cost  to  democracy  of  cc«apentratlng  yet  more  v/ealth  in  a  remarkably  few 
entities;  or  the  insi'djfcus  effect  upon  the  public  decision-making  process 
as  people  learn,  rlghtlV,  to  distrust  the  experts^  —  and,  thus  to  distrust 
the  only  group  that  canYielp  ua  make  rational  decisions  on  many  important 
matters, 

ghe  San  Luis  Project 

The  San  Iwis  Project  consists  of  the  San  Luis  dam,  located  west  of 

•  Presnoj  which  store a/w'ater  to  be  carried  through  the  Project's  canals  to 
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the  Weotlapds  Water  W.3trlct,,  a  550,000  acre  area  nearby.    The  dam  and 
canal  also  oerve  the  State  v/ater  project,  but  by  a  fc^at  of  inetaphyalcs 
laivyera,  enclneersj  and  famerit  have  dlStlnGulohed  the  tjrojects  for  nur-; 
posoa  cSf  reclamation  lawj.  .  > 

This  Project  has  tv/o  remarkable  features.    With  cajiltal  costs  of 
$.480  million,.  It  costs  more  than  did/the  ENTIRE  Central  Valley  ^Project 
constructed  prior  to  the  inception  of  San  Luis  In  i960.    Yet  this  stu^  - 
pendous  Project,  v/lth  intei'est  amounting,  I  believe,  to  over  a  billion 
dollars,  will  serve  an  area  with  Just  over  2,000  landowners.    As  with  . 
^5  •  ?  ^'G^cral  reclamation  projects,  the  interest  need  not  be  repaid  by 
the  beneflclarlesy  and  constitutes  a  subsidy.    But  the  subsidy  will  not 
&^J^^^^^^y^<^  2,000  ovmers.    Eighteen*  of  the  owners  account  for  over 
36^  of  the  acreage  I    And  flfty-slx  mdre  account  for  nearly  all  of  the 
rest,  for  most  of  the  2,000  owners  possess  residential  lots.  / 

As  might  b*>  expected,  these  owners  are  npt  exactly  neophytes  in 
obtaining  Federal  3ub3ldy>    The  eighteen  alone  received  well  over 
7  1/2  million  dollars  in  direct  crap  payments  in  X96?,  including  the 
champion  for  the  whole  country,  J.O.  Bosv/ell,  and  several  of  his  closest 
competitors. 

*      -     "  ■    -  *  ■  ■  '  • 

The  Second  remarkable  feature  of  San  Iwis  Is  by  no  means  poqullar 
i.'^^  ^'     General. Manager  for  the  Vtotlands  Water  District,  Ralph 
Brody,  has  stated  In  reply  to  the  Nader  report,  the  Westlands  holdings 
fall  within  the  p.rovlSlons  of  the  16O  acre  limitation.    This  Is  supposed 
to  mean  that  the  owners  contract  to  sell,  at  pre-wator  prices  and  after 
/  *  5  y^ars,  any  land  In  excess  of  1$0  aprjes  i^hich  receives  the  water. 
And,  as  Mr.  Brody  has  Indignantly  pointed  out,  owners  have  signed  con- 
tracts for  a  great  deal  of  the  excess  land  In  Westlands.    It  Is  worth 
noting,  th^t  the  value  «of  receiv4.ng  subsidized  watei*  for  Just  ten  years 

Harry  Hbrton,  general  counsel  for  a  competing  area 
which  has  done  well  at  the  Federal  tkrough,  the  Imp erlal  Irrigation  Dio- 
trlct,  stated-m  hearings  on  the  San  Luis' bill  that  thJlFten  year  holding 
peylod  was  enough  to  make  the  Project  desirable  to  Westlands  owners, 
even  though  they  wduld  have  to  sell  thereafter.    If  the  water  increases 
the  value  of  land  by  $500  an  acre,  a  reasonable!  estimate  for  Westlands, 
an  owner  like  Boswell  hao  the  Income  from  $500  times  22,000  acres,  or 
$11  million  for  ten. years,  ' 

But  the  gentlemen  of  Westlanda  have  a  better  deal  than  that.  The 
requirement  of  sale  at  prewater  prices  is  the  key  to  the  whole  I60  adre  " 
limitation.    If  an  owner  can  realize  the  added, value  to  his  land  by 
selling  at  appreciated  post-water  prices,  he  in  effect  reaps  all  of  the 
benefit  conferred  by  the  Project      and  in  the  form  of  low  tax  capital 
sains  at  that.  *  This  of  course  defeats  an  aim  of  the  I60  acre  limit, 
which  Is  to  spiead  the  unearned  gain  causied  by  the  project  as  broadly 
as  possible.  • 

It  appears  that  in  Westlands  —  and,  apparently,  by  national  Bureau 
2t  5®?i^'?2.^^°"  policy  everywhere  — ^  the  method  of  assessment  guarantees 

|that  the  Bureau«a  version;  of  pre-water  price  Includes  most  of  that 
appreciated  value.    Kor  example,  one  piece  of  Westlands  land  priced  under 

^:  contract  v/as  apparently  valued  at  only  $25  an  acre  less  than  the  several 
htvidred  dollar  per  acre  market  value*    At  this  price,  any  sensible  owner 
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would  be  delighted  tio  90II  and  take  his  capital  gain.    But  In  fact ji  the 
price  deters  buyers*    And  in  the*  absence  of  buyero,  the  original  bvmera 
continue  to  farmitha  land  and  reap  the  benefits,  which  is  the  prooent 
situation  ;in  V/eotlando.    To  date]  there  hao  been  only  ofte  Bureau  ,  of  . 
Reclamation  oale  <5f  excfcos  land  in.  California^  although  poooibly  there 
have  beAn  others  since  I  last  checked, 

The  Bureau 'o  assezsoment  procedure  involveo  looking  at  the  sale 
of  nearby  land  which  dooc  not  receive  Federal  \;ater,  and  tiaking  thicr 
ao  r^jpreoenteitlve  of  the'pre-wa^er  price,  ao  it  v^ould  presently  stand. 
It  is  hard' to  Gee  where  tins .  would  make  senpe,  but  It  seems  particularly 
Improper  in  West  lands*    Prior  to  the  Federal  project,  V/e(|bland8  had  been 
irrigated  from  a.  groundv;ater  supply  Vfhlch,  in  the  late  fifties,  was""  - 
dwindling  drastically  under  the  demands  of  overpumping.    Pump  levels 
wpre  dropping*  ten  feet  or  more  per  year,  and  moot  p£  the  lUnd  would 
clearly  have  b^en  turned  to  desert  In  a  short  tirao  without^outsldc  water. 
The  availability  of  Federal  \;ater  to  come  land  rolievod  ttfe  demand  on 
grourtdv;ater^  thuc  conferring  nearly  equal  benefit  on  all  land  in  the 
area.    In  leaking  land  which  did  not  directly  receive  Federal  water  for 
its  measuj^e  of  pre-water  prices,  the  Bureau  overlooked  this  underground 
pipeline/  as  it  v;cre,  and  thus  came  up  with  its  ridiculous  price.  By 
the  Burdau'o  caluclation,  a  Federal  subsidy  of  nearly  $2000  an  aero 
produced  a  gain  of  value  of  only  $25. 

This  brief  review  of  San  Luis  reitiforces  the  comments  about  the 
State  water  project.    .Mr^  Brody*s  indicnantn defense  of  the  distrifit  on 
the  ground  that  the  land  is  under  contract  amounts,  in  thp  circumstances, 
to  the  kind  of  deceptive  half  truth  v;hich  water  experts  seem  to  favor. 
The  Bureau asceaoment  practice  chows  again  how  the  mechanism  for 
enormous  improprieties,  involving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  ton(Js 
to  be  a  minute"  technicality,  a  seemingly  inconsequential  thread  in  the 
pattern  of  the  whole. 

Unlike  the  State  project,  San  LUia  amounts  to     violation  of  eUtab*- 
aished  law.    Indeed,  the  history  of  the  160  acre  limit  in  Cali,fornia 
makes  an  interesting  story  of  how  to  destroy  a  law.    The  San  Ikais  problem 
arises  on  the  level  of  the  administrative  rule;  the  administrators  * 
themselves,  I  found,  seemed  quite  diligent  and  hardworking/"' although  they 
Showed  no  inkling  that  a  Vfashlngton  interpretation  had^ reduced  their - 
zealous  enforcement  to  meaninglessness,  '  Another  level* of  attack,  whicH 
has  worked  well  for  the  Imporial  Irrigation  pistrict,  is  at  the  point  of 
legal  interpretation.    The.  I.I,D.  obtained  an  interpretation  from 
President  Hoover's  outgoing  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  effectively 
exempted  it  from  the  law  until  1964,  when  Secretary  tjdall  reversed  the  • 
ruling.    And  of  course  you  are  probably  aware  of  the  most  direct  attacks, 
attempting  to  exempt  particular  projects  from  the  law,  pr  repealing  the 
law  altogether. 
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TiiK  (\\r.irouNiA  Wxxm  Project  as  a  CituK  for  DRotmiiT,  Famink. 

I'NKMI'roYMKNT,  AND  TUE  ICO-AgUK  LtMlTATIOX  BlI?EH 


•  Fraud  Ifrddi  /.  (arf/cert^;  tricUerm  chcatitiif.  ih)  in  law,  MonUoml  do 
vrption  io  came  a  person  to  oii^e  up  property  or  Homc  lawful  riglit. 


U\v  Inindrod  tlollnrs  for  bvory  wmx,  woman,  and  child  buys  (California  a 
«lant  pIunibhiK  scboiu(>  fo  ti-anyfer  fresh  water  from  San  Francisco  Bay  uiid 
Xorth  (*oa«tal  rlvcrn  to  aroa«  Hoirth.  ThiB  Hchcmo,  the  ('alifornla  State  Water 
rrojoct.  heneiltH  a  fc»w  (corporate  farniH  in  tlie  San  Joaquin  Valley,  a  handful 
of  laudownerH,  speculators,  dcveloporH,  and  water-U8hiff  Industries  In  Southern 
('aUfornla-  and  the  Pjt^oject  builderM.  Kconondsts  who  have  analyzed  the  rroj* 
ecffl  liene/ltH  and  eoHts  (^aini  It  will  return  barely  fifty  cents  in  benefit  for 
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each  dollar  of  cost,  And  that  counts  economic  cost  alone ;  the  Project  threatens 
to  destroy  tlie  San  Francisco  Bay  Delta  estuary— the  largest  In  California,  ana 
one  of  the  most  important  ispawnlng  and  feeding  grounds  for  llsh  and  fowl  on 
the  West  Coast— and^  may  destroy  the  wild  nature  of  California's  last  free* 
llowing  rivers,  '  ; 

Fortunately,  the  decisions  which  would  trigger  the  I'roject's  severest  envl* 
runmental  damage  have  yet  to  be  made.  But  already,  the  I'rojeet  has  eost  the 
people  of -California  billions  of  unnecessary  dollars  and  has  set  in  motion 
forces  which  are  driving  tliousandi^  of  small  farmers  from  the  land. 

The  history  of  the  State  AVateV  Troject  Illustrates  a  far-reaching  problem^^of 
modern  American  society.  The  Project  is  typical  of  vast,  technical  undertak- 
ings by  governmental  and  cori'orate  interests  (such  as  the 'ABM,  the  Vietnam 
War,  the  highway  system,  dams  and  ,poweri>iants,  the  HST,  etc.) —projects 
whose  impact,  only  the  experts  and  technicians  can  predict  Decisions  about 
these  projects  (lei>end  completely  on  expert  advice;  yet,  iis  tlie  making  and  sell- 
ing of  the  Btate  Water  Project  sljows,  the  idea  of  "objective  expertise'*  Is  a 
my tlv  Indeed,  the  systematic  prostitution  of  engineering  to  venality  and  coh- 
,y(»nlence  is  the  major  cause  of  the  Project's,  existence.  Fortunately,  to  und(»r- 
stand  how  water  experts  have  fallen  to  their  state  of  easy  virtue  is  to  iierceive 
some  Important  fiteps  toward  rehabilitation,,  both  for  water  experts,  and  for 
their  brethren  who  sell  other  wonders  of  the  technological  age, 

Canf<)tnlanS'  never  voted  for  the  present  I» rejects  The  Burns-I'orter  Act, 
wliicOhe  legislature  passed  and  (Jfovernor  Brown  signed  in  105U,  did  not  au- 
thorhfft*  it.  The  >$1.75  billion  general  obligation  water  bond  which  tf»e  voters  ap- 
proved in  was  not  meant  to  finance  it.  And  the  voters  who,  in  June  1070, 
agreed  to  raise  the  i)ermissible  interest  rate  so  the  rest  of  the  loan  coultl  be 
obtained  on  today's  market  did  not  vote  for  tills  Project.  What  .Cnllfornians 
(M  authoriw  and  approve  was  something  (piite  different.  ^ 

The  approved  project  has  the  same  physical  characteristics  as*^  the  one  ac- 
tmilly  being  hnilt:  a  dam  at  OroviUe  to  stop  the  frequent  floods  on  the 
Feather  liiver  and  imiwund  a  million  acre^feet^  which  wonld  otherwise  How 
ont  to  sea  each  year;  the  Delta  Pumping  Works,  to  pump  fresh:  water  from 
the  Han  Francisco  Btxf  Delta  into  the  (California  Aquedtict';  the  Aauoduct"  it- 
sMf,  a  coteete-l*ined  ditch  running  from  Tracy,  in  the  Delta,  along  the  San 
.toaquin  Valley*s  Westfl^lde  to  the  Telmclmpf  Mountains  200  miles  south;  the 
Hnn  T4iis  reservoir  on  the  West  Side  near  Los  Bauos;  Tehachapl  Pumping 
Plant,  to  pi(nip  the  water  12(KM)  feet  up  and  over  those  moimtains}^ a.  network 
of  (»an;ils  feeding,  all  this  water  into  various  areas  and  (*lties  en  rout(^Hon- 
oiua-aml  Napa  County  north  of  the  Bay;  Alameda  and  Santa  <'lara  Counties 
south  of  itt  Sant4i  Barbara;  Los  Angeles;  San  Diego;  and  the  Mojave  Desert 
southeast  to  BarMtow— and  a  drain,  to  take  waste  water  from  the  San  tloaquiu 
Valley  ba'ck  to  the  Bhy  and  (mt  to  sea.  TlieR(»  physical  works  d(»llver  fresh 
water,  which  has  llow(»d  down  the  Sacramento  Illver  and  its  tril)utaries  -to  the 
Dc^lta**  to  02  local  wat(»r  agencies  which  have  contra<'t9  to  buy  it. 

CnllfornianN  thought  they  were  buying  a  ,$2  bHilon  project,  but  the  real  cost, 
as  the  e^xuerts  knew,  will  be  closer  to  .$10  l)llli(m.  Tin*  Project  wonld  f^ave 
Southern  (California  from  a  rapidly  approaching  water  famine,  according  to 
the  (»xperts:  but  ip  fact  no  slmrtage  of  cheaper,  local  sources  was  in  prosiH»ct 
until  at  least  li)00.  l)y  which  time  desallnl55;itlon  wonld  very  likely  prove, prac- 
tical. The  experts  also  claimed  that  Ihe  Project  -would  cost  taxpayers  virtually 
nothing.  In  reality:  ho\^ever,  they  will  ^pay  about  half  its  cost  as,  power  users 
and  as  Federal,  State,  and  local  property  tax  payers— withtmt  counting  the 
cost  of  generally  liigher  bond  interest  rates  owing  to  the  ProjcH^Cf?  erosion  of 
California's  credit^  The  experts  proved  equally  deceptive  about  other  inqmr- 
taut  aspects  of  the  Projcct-r-about  its  benefits  and  about  its  costs;  about  who 
wo.uld  benefit,  and  about  who  would  pay.  This  is  what  they  did : 


»An  aorp  fobt,  the  nmount  of  vntor  tipmlod  to  rover  one  n(?re  one  foot  deep.  co?itflln« 
iVJifuH^*!  ijftllonH.  A  flow  of  on<>  cubic  foot  per  Rrroml  <cfa)  equalH  1.98  norc  foet  per  any, 

3  Arronlliiff  to  A.  Alan  Post,  the*  State's  liej^lBlatlvo  AimlyNt,  California  payft  npproxi^' 
m.»tely  IWo  tnoro  liitereHt  on  ItH  borrowings  because  of  the  Water  Projeet  a  difference 
amounting?  to  bund  reds  of  inilUonH  of  dolInrH  for  tbe  townj<.  eltle«.  aebool  dlHtrlctH,  and 
otIiJT  Kovernwental  unltH  tlmt  rely  beavUy  on  bond  Ihsuch.  The  Project  alHO  may  bav<» 
totally  prevented'  Home  arean  from  Helling  bondH.  , 
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THE  COST  SHELL  QAUE 


The  agency  which  created,  promoted,  ancl  now  constructs  the "\Vater  Project, 
Californiums  Department  of  Water  Kesources,  claimed  in  lOCO  that  the  Project'  ,  . 
would  cost  J(2  billion,  a  figure  presently  adjusted  to  ?2.8  billion. 'One  reason  for 
tlie  elaim  was  that,  when  (governor  Edmund  O.  Brown  took  olflce  in  January, 
1059,  his  finely-honed  political  instincts  told  liim  ihJ  voters  of  California 
wouldn't  accept  anything  costing  more  ^han  $2'bllllon;  According  to  his  Special 
Water  Assistant,  Itolph  Brody,  the  Govetnor  therefore  told  the  Department  of  ^ 
Watei*  Kesources  to  present  a  specific  project  .at, that  co§t,  As  an  analyst  for 
the  Senate  Water  Committee  later  pointed  out,  however,  the  Project  aubmltted 
by  the  DWK  actually  cost  more  than  ?2  billion;  It  was  trimmed  to  an  accepta- 
ble figure  only  by  Ignoring  the  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  which  the  DWK  had 
calculated  fot-  Infiatlon.  Harvey  Banks,  Director  of  the  DWU  at  the  time, 
claims  that  this  omission  was  by  Governor  Brown's  orders.  , 

Another  omission  which  sllmd  down  the  Project's  apparent  cost  is  the  pro- 
posed I5el  River  Development,  which  the  DWR  pil?sently  estimates  will  cost 
s$6«0  mllUon  of  State  money.  Since  the  costs  of  other  projected  but  as-:yet  un- 
authorized units  arc  included,  there  is  no  justification  for  the  Eel  River  omls^- 
slon. 

IJut  these  omissions  amount  to  peanuts  next  to  the  main  item  ^  which  the 
DWK  blandly  neglects  in  its  "cost"  estimates—interest.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
the  largest  expense  in  any  major  construction  prpject  is  neither  the  labor  nor 
the  materials,  but  the  coat  of  the  money  needed  to  finance  it  That  is  why,  for 
example,  housing  construction  drops  when  interest  rates  rise,  and  vice-versa. 
The  same  holds  true  for  the  State  Water  Project.  By  the  DWR's  own  calcula- 
Hons,  it  will  be  paying  $2.7  billion  In  Interest  on  the  ?1.75  billion  it  had  to 
borrow  to  construct  the  Project  On  that  basis,  it  would  pay  an  additional  |2 
billion  for  tile  money  California  Intends  to  loan  the  Projects-except  that  Call-  (p 
fornltf  will  make  the  loan  lnterest-fre1»  (so  that  the  cost  of  the  loan  Is  charged 
to  the  SttiJ^,  not  the  Project).  But  nowhere  in  the  DWR's  public  statements 
nbout  the  Project's  costs  do  those  fi^jures  upiJear!  The  englneera  have  simply 
Ignored  thenu  According  to  Harvey  iJanks,  the  reason  Is  that  there  Is  an  "engi- 
neer's definition**  of  cost--HKulte  standard  i^mong  englneersHWvhlcil  ignores  in- 
terest. But  regardless  of  what  englnecrs^hink  cost  is,  thS:  interpretation  of 
(first  whirh  the  Governor,  the  I^glslttture,j;  and  the  public  rtcted  yi^on  was  ob- ^  * 
vlously  quite  dtfCerent-«cost  as  what  the  State  would  ulflmately  pay  for  this 
Prpject.  And  that  amounts  to  anything  from  $8  billion  on  up.3 


In  lOOl,  some  San  Fernando  Valley  landowners,  together  with  Los  Angeles* 
water  supply  ••experts,'*  created  public  consternation  by^predleting  an  imminent 
••water  famine,''  and  thereby  obtained  money  to  build  the  Owens  River  Aque- 
^duet.  Since  the  actual  need  for  that  water  didn't  matfcrlalis?e  until  several  dec- 
ade.s  later,  Los  Angeles  eouldn*t  well  Its  new  supply,  and  had  to  virtually  give 
If  away--t()  the  Han  Fernando  Valley  landowners,  as  It  turned  out.  In  1028, 
htia  Angelenos  and  their  neighbors  again  learned  that  a  "water  famine"  was 
niglj,  'Ulw  solution,  thMr  experts  said,  waii  <^)lorado  River  water,  and  the  ex-  ^ 
pi'rtK   thlH  time  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  (MWD)  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia assured  tW  publle  that  tiiey  would  be  using  400  cubic  feet  per  second  in 
VMil  By  10(11).  tlie  odginid  members  of  the  MWD  Jmd  just  about  reached  that  % 
•100  efH  h»V(»l   but  meanwhile,  they  had  subsidized  the  development  of  San  ^ 
DioRo  wtid  the  Irvine  Raneh*s  Orange  (*ounty. 

What  worked  twiee  worl;ed»a?7aln  in  lOHO.  (miy  this  time  the  flim-flam  came 
from  tlie  DeiHirtment  of^ Water  Resources, 'and  this  time  the  exj^erts.  should 
have  known  better.  The  faidt.  lies  less  witii  their  population  estlmt^tes,  whleli 
hiive  tpnuHl  (uit  to  Ik»  groHHly  i»v(»rstate(l  thaa  with  tlieir  disregard  for  avail- 
aide  alt(»nmliveH.  In  addition,  of  c<mi*He,  tlie  rhetoric  somewhat  distorted  even 
tlu»  I) WR*H  absurd  estii,nuteH.<^  ^ 


vuMHi  Mi>i  '^£  luin  iijum'y  i'i?^i'w«<Tt>  at  ft  iiifjiipr  raic*  01  rfcurn.  TJie  uinerence  i«  tne  "on« 
iiortimlt.f  cmt."  For  exniniiln,  At  tne  Water  I'rojoct  merely  breaku  even,  proyluipr  no 
lrem»IU'Ial  rotiirriMm  yinir  money  (ceonomiHtH  think  It  actuallyjiibieH,  In  termi  of  beneflta), 
but  at  tl«»  Kaiiio  timt'xyou  mil<l  lnvcHt,at«^%  interest  your  IJpnortunlty  eoit  li  the  6% 
JHtereat  on  yourMuonry   ij,  st^ifc'gcrlng  amount  over  t^p  Project*!  00  yetr  repiyment  perlo<l, 


THK  WATEk  FASHNE  HOAX 
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.  Tho  Bopartment  approached  the  problom  from  two  cndg.  It  calculated  the 
water  available  to  Southern  CaUfornIa,  and  it  calculated  the  area's  **require- 
inents."  But  in  calculating  the  water  available,  the  Departhient  took  ab«olutel>' 
no  account  of  various  existing  sources— rtK*y<C'Ied  wastewater,  estimated  at  the 
time  to  be  worth  20<),0(K)  acre-foet  a  year  (and  now  admitted  by  the  DWK  It- 
Helf  to  be  worth  COO^OOO  acre*feet!) ;  groundwater  re8erve«  beyond  the  amoimf. 
repleniHhed  eaeh  year  (100  million  acre-feet,  by  latest  entimate) ;  more  eiflclent 
canalH— a  Bureau  of  Heclamation  aiwkesman  estimated  that  Jh^lni^  Jtmt  one 
canal  In  Southern  (California  wrttth!  save  300,009  acre-feet  per  year  on  the  pur- 
cimse  of  water  being  used  for  agriculture— an  omission  which,  according  to  the 
Bain,  CavcH  and  Margolls  cK^ououdc  study  of  Northern  CaUfornia*H  Water  In^ 
duHtru  "resulted  at  the  extreme  In  valuing  Project-suppUes  urban  water  In  a 
d(»sert  area  at  .?150  per  acre-foot  .  .  .  when  abundant  irrigation  water  in  the 
area  could  be  transferred  to  urlmn  use  at  •  ,  .  cost  of  no  m(»re  than  |30  per 
acre-foot  without  sJgnifleantly  affecting  the  supply  of  Irrigation  water/*  Nor 
did  the  Department  consider  that  desallnlsMitlon  would  very  likely  be  available 
at  tolerable  cost  by  1000. 

I'robably  the  least  excusable  problem  with  tlic  Department's  estimates,  liow* 
ever,  stems  from  what  economlsts^j^now  sardonically  as  the  "reauirements" 
l)hlIosophy,  the  Department's  meth|||r of  predicting  tlie  demand  for  water.  O'hls 
pbil<>sophy  determines  how  much  |khter  will  Im  needed  without  referring  to 
price.  Nlneteen-nlnety  "reaulreniefts"  are  calculated  *by  projecting  present 
numbers  of  users  a<id  amounts  of  ufie  to  1000,  even  though  ^jmter  In  1000  will 
cost  much  more  and  people,  will  presumably  buy  less.  But  the  Department's  ex» 
perts  assume  that  tlie  same  pattern  of  use  will  prevail— -that  iwople  will  want 
Just  as  much  $00  water  as  tjiey  now  want  $20  water.  As  another  econouiist, 
Professor  ;rack  Ilersbloifer of- TTC^IiA,  nuuments,  "There  is  a  shortage  of  new 
(!adinacH  at  u  price  of  $500,  except  that  the  desires  for  Cadillacs  are  usually 
not  dignified  by  the  tenn  'needs'  or  'requirements'."  Kven  the  Department  it- 
self* in  a.  suppressed  1008  report,  1ms  admitted  that  price  will  signiflcantly  af- 
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feet  demand— so  much  so,  that  by  including  price  In  the  (faluculation,  the 
I>WR*s  own  report  concludes  the  project  \va8  started  at  least  ten  years  too 
soon.  But  they  knew  that  in  1060,  too. 

One  of  the  DWR's  truly  astounding  deceptions  has  been  its  freguent  claim 
that  "Project  customers  wlU  repay  about  00.  percent  of  the  total  project  costa." 
The  statcm^  is  false  as  it  stands,  and  false  in  ifB  implications.  As  it  stands, 
-  the  statement  ignores  Ihe  fact  that  Btate  taxpayers  will  pay  a  large  portion  of 
the  Project*8  cost.  They  do  so  by  making  an  interest-free  loan  to  the  l>roject  of 
§1.1  billion  from  the  Tidelands  oil  /ind  gas  revenues.  Since  the  Project  doesn't 
'  pay  interest  on  the  loan,  the  taxpayers  do.  The  Tldelands  money,  an^  the  in- 
terest it  could  earn,  is  diverted  to  the  Project  from  schools  and  other  social 
programs.  To  make  up  ttiat  diversion  the  State  must  raise  the  money  else- 
where. At  present  market  rates,  this  costs  substantially  more  than  ?2  billion. 

Even  On  the  DWR's  oWn  terms,  its  statement  that  '^Project  customers  will 
repay  about  00  percent  of  the  total  project  costs'*  is  grossly  misleading.  To  the 
•  untutored  ey^,  'Troject  customers**  reads  like  "water  users,"  especially  since 
the  own  uses  the  statement  to  rebut  charges  that  taxpayers  will  pay  for  the 
Project.  But^ln  fact.  Project  ''customers"  are  not  water  users;  they  are  pub- 
chasers  of  electric  power,  who  will  pay  about  10%  of  the  costs,  and  32  wntf^r 
agencies;  many  of  wlilch  are  supported  by  local  property  taxes.  The  Metroiwli- 
tan  Water  District  of  Southern  California,  which  will  buy  about  half^the  Proj- 
ect's water,  presently  pays  more  than  Jmlf  its  water  costs  from  property  taxes. 
The  Kern  County  Water  Agency,  which  will  buy  about  a  third  of  the  Project 
water,  was  formed  expressly  to  let  its  agricultural  water  users  draw  on  the 
->JJakersfield  tax  base,  and  it  expects  to  meet  one  third  of  Its  payments 
through  proi)ei;ty  taxes.  All  toTd,  taxpayers  and  iwwer  users  will  pay  between 
*J0  and  Gtj%  of  Project  costs,  depending  on  the  future  taxing  i)0llcles  of  local 
water  agencies— not  auite  what  is  suggested  when  the  DWIl  says  Project  cus- 
tomers wilhpay  00%  of  the  costs.     .  ' 

J  Department  of  Water  Resources  Table 

DWRsays;  DWIl  data  says: 

Cost:  $2.8  billion.                  .  $8  to  $11  billion. 

State  pays:  $280  million.           •  $2.38  billion. 

Other  taxpayers  pay:  $74  million.  $3  billicuu 

^       (Federal  flood  control).  ^  ,  . 

•    Benefits :  $2  per  $1  of -cojit.  '  $0.59  per  $1  of  coat, 

Environmental  effects:  Improve-  Disaster  for  San  Francisco  Bay 

irient  of  water  qualfty,  more  and  north  coast, 
recreation.             .  . 


/ 


CONSUtTANT  8PKAK  WITH  FORKED  TONOUB 


Wldle  the  project  was  being  formulated  and  considered,  the  DWU  used  a 
whole  (»ovey  of  "independent  consultants''  to  check  its  work  and  convince  the 
*  «cei)tieal.  But  on^  (»xaniinutioh,  tiiese  consultants  prove  mitl"^  as  dishonest  as 
the  Department  Nearly  all,  deeo  ^Vitilin  the  bowels  of  their  jargon-laden  re- 
ports, disapprove  the  ProJex*t;  l)tit  with  the  bright  e>ccei)tioh  of  one  member  of 
one  team  of  (»btiHultauts,  Professor  Adolph  Aekernmn,  the  consultants  kept 
their  reservations  quiet*  and  allowed  the  public  to  gain  froiv  their  reports  the 
false  impression  tliat  they  approved*  The  most  r<»markable  extunple  of  such 
f^kuUduggery  was  supplied  by  the  Charles  T.  Main  Co..  an  eastern  engineering 
firm.  4fter  Akerman*s  objections  raised  concern,  th6  Dpartnient  hired  Main  to 
evaluate  the  Project's  ^'economic  feasibility"— meanhig»  whether  its  benelits 
would  outweigh  the  costs.  Main  released  its  report^just  before  the  public  voted 
(»n  tlie  Project  in  10(50.  Tlie  Ia)h  Angeles  ThncSf  a  Project  promoter,  headlined 
Project  <iets  Sound  Uatiug;  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  an  opponent,  said 
the  opposite ;  State  AVat(*r  Plan  ('ailed  Impossible.  What  happened  was  that 
•Main  said  both*  The  firm's  report  declared,  in  clear  and  forthright  terms,  that 
'•On  the  l)asis  of  the  previously  cited  dellnition  of  economic  feasibility,  the 
project  .  .  .  c(mld  pay  back  all  costs.  *  The  LA  Timcs^  'the  DWIl,  and  thi* 
ProJectV;  other  supporters  sei5':ed  upon  that  statement.  But  Main  had  also  de- 
ftned  "economic  feasibility"  in  a  very  strange  way,  to  mean  whether  or  not  the 
Htnte  could  raise  the  money*  By  this  definition.  It  might  ho  "econbmicjtljy  fea- 
sible'* to  throw  a  i)illion  silver  dollars  Into  San  Francisco  Bay— but  tfmt  isn't 
wlmt  Main  was  asked,  and  that  Isn't  what  everyone  understood  by  "economic 
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fonsibillty"  when  the  report  ms  issued.  Furthermore,  the  rest  of  Main's  Jar- 
pn>  iifested  report  goes  on  to  say,  in  effecff  that  anyone  would  be  crarA'  to 
build  sueh  a  Project.  But,  of  course,  reporters,  iwlitlcians,  and  the  general  pub- 
Ue  don  t  usually  wnde  through  such  flne  print.  (Charles  T.  Main/ Inc.,  Flual 
KCport.  *  General'  Evuluation  of  the  Proposed  Program  for  Financing  and  Gon- 
struetiug  tlie  State  Water  Resources  Development  System,*'  October  lOCO ) 
XJiere  are  several  reasons  wliy  supposedly  reputable  professionals  engage  in 
this  tyiK*  of  conduct.  Each  practice,  fallaelous.  misleading,  or  unjustifiable  as  it 
is.  mils  witldn  nn  area  of  generally  accepted  professional  principles.  When  we 
asked  tlj<*;VWIl's  1950  l)irectoF,  Harvey  Banks,  why  tlie  statement  of  costs 
oiuittpd  interest,  he  explained  that  engineers  always  defliied  "cost"  in  this  way. 
Tlie  omission  of  $25(),000,00()  inflation  cost  from  the  original  cost  estimates,  be 
f^xplalnetl,  was  at  Governor  Brown's  request,  ^nd  was  done  merely  bv  stating 
costs  in  icma  of  1059  dollars,  Th^  Department's  failure  to  consider  alterna- 
tives otlier  than  the  Htate  Water  Project  in  studying  the  need  for  water  in 
Smithern  California  was  -justified'*  by  the  fact  that.sueU  alternatives  could  be  ^ 
assumed  (by  wliom?)  politically  unfeasibl.cH-the  farmers  would  complain  about 
people  taking  tlfeir  water,  i)eop]e  wouldn't  want  to  drink  waste  water,  etc. 
Banks  noted  that  the  "reauirements"  approacli,  mistakenly,  i  assuming  that 
price  would  not  affect  denmnd.  was  assuming  i\  "standard*'  (Jfigineering  prac- 
tice sanctioned  in  several  textbooks,  and  by  general  usage,  35%  'Interest'*  rate; 
for  costs,  rather  timn  tbelilgber  one  all  economists  agree  should  be  used,  was 
Justified  on  two  grounds:  the  US  Bureau  of  Beclauiation  was  using  tlie  same 
ow  rate,  and  anyw^iy.  the  ocononilsts  eau't  agree  on  any  one  rate  tliat  should 
be  used.  The  statements  about  ^'Project  eiistomers,*'  of  course,  are  teclinicallv 
aceurate  if  one  defines  cost  as  the  engineers  do :  the  engineers  can*t  help  it  If  • 
people  think  "Pn^Ject  customers'*  means  *' water  users/*  can  tliev?  As  to  the 
consultants.  Mr.  Banks  did  concede  that  tliey  had  been  pretty  deceptive,  but  lie 
noted  that  Charles  T.  Main,  Inc.  bud  never  done  a  water*  project  before.  It 
peiiiaps  epitomises  tlie  state  of  engineering  standards  that  Mr.  Banks  could 
say,  when  we^usked  him  wliy  the  DWU  tliougbt  benefits  of  the  Project  would 
outweight  costs,  "You  tell  mo  what  benefit-cost  ratio  you  want,  and  I'll  get  it 
for  you.  without  straining  nir  conscience." 

THE  MICH  GKT  WAtfiR  AND  TUB  POOR  OKT  SOAKED. 

Legally,  the  l»roJect  is  n  scheme  for  selling  water.  Tlie  State  sells  it  to  32 
local  wafer  agencies,  wlio  in  turn  retail  it  to' users  like  farmers,  residents,  fac- 
tories, hotels,  etc..  or  sell  It  to  yet  smaller  water  agencies.  Wliile  many  pwiple 
ulthuately  receive  this  water,  the  only  ones  wlio  actually  benefit  from  tlie 
♦State  Water  Project  are  those  who  receive  substantially  more  or  substantially 
cheaper  water  than  they  would  get  without  the  Project,  This  leaves  out  the 
average  resident  in  Southern  California.  lie  uses,  at  most,  oue-fiftli*tfL.an 
acrcfoot  of  water  per  year- a  high  rate,  but  still  too  little  for  the  PrcTJcJfl'o 
airect.  As  already  noted,  he  would  be  assured  of  water  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture without  the  Project,  But  even  assuming  that  his  only  supply  wcudd  be 
de.Mallnlml  water  costing  .$1.10  an  acre-foot/ the  extra  cost  over  the  Project's 
per  acre-f(JOt  water  would  be  (Uily  $1H  per  year.  If  the  smaller  user  owns  a 
ijKMMH)  house,  lie  pays  that  in  taxes  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  any- 
way. So  the  Project  does  n(»t  really  benefit  the  average  Soutlieru  Oallforniau. 

But  the  Project  does  benefit. fwo  clas.ses  which  use  large  amounts  of  water i 
lacge  landowners,  and  water-using  businesses.  For  one  thing,  tliev  will  be  re- 
ceiving most  of  the  water  the  Project  delivers;  for  anotlier/the  Project.- 
through  an  extrenu^ly  subtle  and  clever  trick,  nmkes  this  water  available  to 
them  for  much  less  than  they  would  otherwise*  have  to  pay. 

While  certain  large  landowners  in  Houtbern  ralifrfrnia.  such  as  the  Irvine 
Ilaiich  (W),0(iO  acres),  Tej(m  Kanch  (10,000  acres,  partly  owned  by  the  (nmn- 
dlers.  who 'owu  the  Ii(js  Augeles  ThnvH).  Xewhall  Ranch  (48.000  acres),  and 
Kancho  California  (50.000  acres.  Jointly  owned,  by  Kaiser  and  Penn-Ccntral). 
win  obviously  profit  by  the  Water  Project,  the  major  beneficiaries  are  the  cor- 


1050  survey,  G40fof  these  lands  are  owned  by  about  100  persons!  Of  the  re-' 
malninglaud  within  the  Project  ser\'ice  area,  a  siilwtantlal  amount  lielonged  to 
loenl  governments. 
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LAND  OWNERSHIP  IN  THESAK  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  AREAS  SERVED  BY THESTATE  WATER>ROJECT 


Owner  ■  *"    Acreage     Perctnt  of  tfttat 


Tenneco. Inc. (Kern County Urtd Co.).     .  348.026. 48^  ^^->  8.7 

Standard  Oil  of  Califorttit...       218,485.48  \    i  5,5 

Other  oil  companies    :                         .  264.678.94  .  6.6 

Soutfm^n  Pacific RR.,.                                   .                          -  201.851.75  5,1 

TelonRanchi.  :               ....        .   .  .      .    168.631,07  4.2 

Boston  Ranch  a  CBoswell)-.           :   ..t  ...        ..  37,555,58  ^  .9 

TdUl  ownid  by  approximately  15  firms.*  ,  .  v     -  •  238,228. 98  *.    81. 0 

Other  private  holdinfis  over  l.QOO  acres/person,...   ,J  .k  r   1.32^,821.52       ;  33.1. 

-       ^                                                                  I  2.562,050.S  64.1 

U.S. Governm«nt   ..           .»   192,762,43  4»8 

Ownerl of  less  than  1,000  acres/person,  including  city,  county,  and  State...    .  1,240.648.24  .  31.1 


1  Does  not  incite  acreage  owned  by  tej  on  Ranch  ip  southern  Cafifornia.  ' 
Source;  Table  from  Ballis»  "Land  Ownership  in  the  S|n  Joaquin  Valley."  105  Congressional  Record  pt,  6.  p.  7677  (1959) 


Kern  Comity*  wliieli  wilt  rm*ive  by  far  tlie  largest  .slmre  of  jonqinn 
Vnlle.vc^vateV;  78%  of  the  land  to  aetn^Ily  reooive  State  wfttev  hel(niffs  to  own; 
ers  of  niore  tlnfti  lOOnTcres. 

TIieKe  large  Ijindowngrs  are  tlie  .single  niost  important  elnss  of  beneflWarics. 
froim  tlie  t^trtte  Watern'roject^i^ndeed,  they  luitelied  the  whole  idea  for  the 
Project,  and  provided  the  mtdi^r  lobbying  "nmscle  Avhic-h  pn.slied'  it  through. 
>Mlieh*of  tludr  land,  prior  to  tae  TrojecU  Iny  fallow;  t^ie  hnge  Federal  Central 

iVivUey  Project  .snpplIeK  farms  to  the  norilrnhd  east  of  them,  luit  did  not  reach 
l^he  .sontlnvestern  nectitm  of  the  Sny  .Toaauln  Valley.  Moreover,  what  groundwa- 
ter they  hin\  wa.s  rapidly  reT*eding  due  to  overuw.  To  farm  or  otherwise  de- 
velop their  land,  these  landowners  imd  .to  import  water.  The  jtno.st  logical  alter- 
native,  of  course,  was  to  extend  the  Central  Viilley  Project.  Thts  would 
pl:ovide  water  nnd.  iir  additiou.  the  huge  Ki'de.ral  snb.sidy  that  goes  with  Bn- 
•renii  of  lleclaamtion  irrigation  projects,  T'nfortuaately  for  the  huidowner.s. 
iiowever,  redniuatioh  water  comes  with  a  condition  attached,  based  oa%  long- 
standing Fedeni  I  policy  of  euconragiug  sum  11  farms  and  liuiiting  the  juuount  of 
trrigatio|i  subsidy  auy  one  fanner  may  receive.  This  coadition,  the  lOO-ncre 
Umitatiou,  rettnires  sinycme  receiving  reciamafl'ofi  water  on  more  than  IGO  acres 
to. sell  that  ^Vxce.s.'^"  inad  within  ten  -years  at  pre^wateir  prices.  Th(»  hirge  land- 
owuvrs  wotdd  liave  none  of  that,  of  Cour.se.  and  fought  for  umny  yearsrto  have 
.the  legi.slatm-e  repeal  the  limitatioiv  the  courts  nullify  it.  or  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
daamtion  ignore  it.  According  to*  uu)st  (^!).server.s,  it  was  tU^'w  failure  to  gain 
any  of  the.^e  objectives.  whiClf  iinally  made  theai  turn*  to  the  State.  Califoriiia* 
of  coiur.se,  ha.s  no  ICO-aAe  Iiniitati()n  .polici(>s. 

•So  the  AVnternl'roject  In-iiigs  them  nnich-ueeded  water,  without  iaiposing  con- 
ditions on'  its  use.  But  it  also  supplies  tJie  water  witli  a  c(msideral)|e  stdjsidy. 
Tnlct*  Kerii  Coauty  as  an  e.vnaiple.    *  .  ■      ^     '  ■ 

Kern  Coauty  has  contracted  to  buy  a  niaxinuna  of  1.15  million  aci-e-feet  per 
year  from  the  Stnt(v  The  State  has  set  the  price  of  this  c(mtract  water  to 
cover  all  co.sts  of  constructing  .the  systeui  and  jflelivering  the  water  t(j  Kern 
<*ounty— that  is,  all  costs  allocated  to  "water  users".  Presently,  the  Hta'te 
charge-s  Kern  Conjity  nn  average  of  .*i;21  per  acre-foot.  But  this  eharge  does  not 
include  eo.sts  borne  by  those  who  buy  electric  power  from  the  Project,  nor  the 
real  but  unstated  costs  assumed  by  the  State  through  it.s  interest-free*  loan  t<» 
tlia  Project.;  It  ])rolmbly  costs,  ('rtlifornia  closer  to  if35  an  acre-foot  to  deliver 
water  to  Kern  <'ounty.  .so  right  then*  the  landowners  receive  a  $14  per  acre- 
foot  .sul>sidy.  .  < .  ,  ' 

Kern  Comity  Itns  also  established  the  KerA  County  AVater  Agency,  with  the 
.sole  function  of  buying  the  water  and  selling  it  to  local  water  districts,  This 
iuternjediary  (»xists  for  one  unrpose;  to  lielp  i)ay.  for  the  water  througji  a 
l-ounty-wide  property  tax.  Taxes  (n  Kern  County  now  pay  approxinhitely  l^dtii" 
w«rd.s  every  acre-foot  the  Agency  buys,  raising  the  totat- direct  subsidy .  for 
c<mtra[ct  wn'ter  goin^r  to  Kern  County's  landowners  to  $2J>  an  acre-foot. 
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f  f  ^  i  J  flt^^^.^^  ,  ''T  ^-^  W  ^"""t-'*'  ^^vectB  to  receive  more  water  than 
Ll^l  n^  'i?  acUlitloiial  water  is  known  as  "surplus" 

r-iJl^r"  ^^''^•^i^'r^^*'^'*'*''"'^'''*"  cost  of  transportation— $-4  an  acre-foot  in 
^^,^^y/;pi>^i<^f^y^  ''Hnri)lus"  water  Kern  County  can  o&  n 

amounts  to  «  tr«tten40«sv windfall.  If,  now  predicted,  it  reeeiws  near  v  a« 
niucli  siirite'  w^itt.!-.  as  contrjict  watei-,  tlio  average  price  of  its  water  will  he' 
lowered  f;m-*^ri>i#f,a'erti.fo(.tt(.!i;]2..1()  per  aere:.f(>(>t  < «aier  wni  ut  , 

a Jvo,.i''iP^''"'^»^,f  H  «"^?;nw!i.v  rates  for  .smplus.water  on  tlie  ground  tliaf 
delivery  BS  HiireH.al  e.  since  It  cannot  jSuarantee  tlie  water's  avallahUity  after 
™'""^i^Sf*?"'^  -  ""'i.'-'""'^"^'  -^''^''^  I'W'U^met  in  a  drought  yea"  Tlmt  n  ,1  es 
;Tof:."wE;t'']*^  l"P«'J^'Pt'«  contractual  ohligatio  is  an-  so  low 

'•'^W'  water  will  he  avoilahle  In  any  year  e^soept  one  as  drv 
;  rWorded  ii.  California,  whicli  came  after  a  seveu-veaV. 

a«it.;  fcW'n  theiu  '  W^^^^  should  he  available  uutll  the  vear  s  supi.lles 
reaekWU'iPlnaxinniin  contractual  level-7-;!)»0.  juii  s,  suppues 

•  ,  ^ir.^idditlon^  t()  the  tax  and  "surplus'^ wafer  sul.sidibs,  large  landowTiers  re- 
.eejMt  another  houu.s_fr,m.  the  State  Water  Project:  increases  in  lamlTalue. 

,  In  Cahforuia.  land  without  water  is  worthless;  water  gives  it  valu^  Indeed 

■  *'r         '/"{T  ^K'""  '"i-n'''-*'  <»•  more,  A  study  In  lOOS.  before  vate;' 

^^rtellvenes- hart,  begun,  showed  Jhat  an  isolated  tract  of  Kern  County  land  rose 
-  InnfffT       ""•^.f  •'>;f««''<'  val,mti..n,  merely  in  .anticiimti  m  of  water 
'conilng  to  riearhy  acreage.  .Should  the"  Water  Project  ultimately  increase -land 
viifi  e.-*  ni  the  Service  Area  by  ¥300  an  aere-a  conservative  guess-the  ldg 
Imdrnvners  will  have  received  a  capital  gain  (thxable  at    loWeF  rn'  e  t  n.  r^ 
illuary  income.  .su.ch  as  wage.s)  (if  .'i;TKO.()(M).0()(),  •  • 
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Incidentnlly.  it  is  intemsflng*  to  not^  tliat'tlie  fnriuons  l)agging  these  huge 
subsidies  feed  at  the'  trough  of  public  weUare  elsewhere.  JG  Boswell,  owiier  of 
the  bngo  Boston  Rnnch.  received  over  Jf5  uiiHiou  in  1070  fronv  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriniient  in  crop  subsidies,  Boswell  is  the  iintion's  lender  in  incopie  for  NOT- 
growIng>ropK,  but  the  other  State  Wnter  Broject  heneificinres  are  right  up 
there  with  liiuurBotb  Tenueco  ntid  the  Tejou  Rnneli,  for  exanii)le,  received  sev- 


•At.lirst  glnnee,  Southern  Cnlifornta's  eagerness  ►for  the  State  Water  Project 
seems  hn  d/to  understana  Its  agriculture  does  not  need  State  water.  Its  re.si- 
.  'dents  do  not  need  State  water.  Even  the  real  estate  interests— :the  builders, 

:  deal<?rs  ahd  -specula'tors— gain  nothing  from  State  Ayater  since  cheaper  bical 
sources  will  sustain  any  foresei^able  demand  for  development.  Despite  the 
views  of  some  cou.servationists,  Southern  California's  population  growth  is  de-  - 
monstrably  unrelated  to  the  State  Water  Project.  Another  explttuailoi^  for 

*  Southern  California's  eagerness — its-  reputed  desire  to  secure  legal  rtgbts  t(» 
N'ortbern* water  l)efore  others  did.  since  in  California  rights  go  to  tiiose  ^vho 
first  use  the  water  also  seems  doubtful.  With  adequate  local  Avat^r  for  a  sig- 
nificant period  of  time.  Soutliern  California's  best  strat<?gy  would  be  to  wait . 
for  dcsalinization,  Avhieh  in  time  will  surely  be  cheaper  than  ^Vhter  import<jA 
from  the  Korth.  Thiis,  Soutliern  .California  has  no  pressing  need  to  seciln^'' 
rigilits  to  the  Xoi'tliern  water,    '  ,  /  ' 

But  a  closer  examination  yields  explanations  for  the  southland's  imdoubted 
fervor  on  V>ebalf  of  the  water  projeft.  Ftot,  and  not  to  l)e  under-rated,  is  the 
fact  that  most  Southern  Californinns,  JulBuding  most  iSiilders*  developers,  and 

,  speculators,  liuow  no  mor^  almiit  the  area's  water  needs  tlmu  any  other  ordi- 
nary citizen.  They,  too,  depend  mmn  tbe'exiVrt.s.  The  <»xpert8  all-told  tbeui  the  j 
l/fqject  wap  desi>erately  neerfed*  So  of  course  they  supported  it. 
VSc)iitlierp  Califoruians  can  look  to  others  aside  from  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources  fo^  expertise.' For  example,  they  can  look  to  Southern  Cali-. 
foruia's  premier  water  agency,  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Sontbern 
California  (:mWD),  which  supplies  water  to  nior^  than  10  million  pe(»ple.  But 
thfs  agency,  wJiieh  has  contracted  to  Imy  half  the  Project's  deliveries  has  eui- 
barkeel  on  a  biUion  dollar  Imildiug  program  of  itSio\vn  to  di.stribute  the  water, 
and  cohi^e(piently''has  a  very  .solid  self-interest  in  seeing  the  Project  coino  to 
fruition.  ^loreover,  the  agency*^  history,  and  the  recent  remarks  of  its  leaders, 
show  a  persjlstent  incompetence  perhaps  unrivaled  by  any  other  agency  br  Ca li^ 
fdrnia's  history.  The  .sad  story  of  the  (V)lorado  River  Aqueduct  lins  already 
lieen  mentioned;  hv  llHil).  the  original  members  of  the  Di.striet  still  had  not 
ivneiied'the  level  of  use  wideh  the  MWD  bad  predicted  for  1040.  The  District's 
r?cent»t}eheral  Manager  ibul  present  cJiief^advisor,  Ilobert  Skinner,  simwed  Itis 
eeouomie  acumen  and  sense  of  monetary 'resirimslbility  Avben  lie  told  a  State 
Senate  Committee  in  IfltVa: 

"  "I  find  iny.seir,  you  might  say,  way  out  of  bounds  witii  the  professional  econ- 
<^l^mists  because  the  tendency  among  the  economist??  is  to  say  yon  have  to  iirove 
x»eonomic  need  i)ef(Jre  you  spend  the  money,  and  When  we  say  we  ought  to  over- 
size t  water  projects],  we  may  be  saying  that  we  ought  to  spend  some  uu^iey 
before  we  can  prove  wheu^the  need  would  arlse.Amt  I  feel— I  can't  help  but 
feel  the  bigger  we  could  make  tbes^>  .  »  .  aquedue^is,  the  better  off  Southern 
(^iliforiiia  W(mia  be,— Cajif.  State  Seimfe,  Facet  Finding  Committee  on  Water, 
Heading,  October'is;  1002,  Han  I)i^*go  (Water  Archlv<?s.  TIC  Berkeley).'* 
•  A  fe\v  very  important  interests  witliin.Soufhern  California' >4tand  to  benefit  a 
great  deal  from  tJiis  ProJi»ct. 

First,  the  dcveloi)er.s*  As  noted,  deveb)pers  do  not  gain  from  the  Project  as  a 
grouiH- the  same  total  jniirrtmt  of  develoiuuent  will  occur.  Project  or  not.  But 
the  Project  does  change  the  PATTERNjo/  deveiopment  wiUiin  sSouthern  Call- 
.  foruia:*it  enables  new  tpwns  to  spring  up  on  interior  sites  where,  Init  for  tl|e 
Project,  only  jackrabbits  woul(l%roam.  Xatunllly,  those  owning  the  lienefitted 
land  strottgly  favored  tlie  Project.  The  ari?as  slated  to  lose  development  be- 
cause of  tiio  project  could  not  be  specifically  identified,  and  their  owners  there- 
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foro  iiiountod  no  couiitorvaiUng  o!)joctions.  It,  npnonrs  tiint  tL  Projoct  u'ill 
't^^l^'l  *T'**^  tlio  major  landiroKlinf^s  iii  Sontlimi  Oal  fornia 

1  ho  4(*coml  group  o^sDedflc  .Soutlioni.  (California  )fc»iiefidarios  consists  of' 
water  users  ablo  to  take  aavailTage  of  tlie  "fmrDlus*'  water  plav  montioi^ed  L rl- 

^  m'^^^'^^A^,?!^  ^^'"^  comparatively  little  real  -surplus^  watei'v^^  "''^ 

ine  MAVI)  umkes  up  toy  tlmt,  liowevoT,  by  creating  "surplus''  lyatcfr  of  its 
TOstrict  ha^  conWted  to  bify  far'more  Va  er  from 
nnt^inln^^iV^"''  ^  ^^".f "  Jlf       P"^^'-  placcd  itsclf  in  this  rldi(.U(  us 

n ^  in?;  "rational"  solution  will  be  to  sell  what  it  can  iit  full  price, 

and  sen  thc,rest-~~the/\Hurplus''--~f()r  jivluitKevJt  can  get.  This,  of  course  is 
^^fwnte^^     ^flA^^r^^"  imd  to  do  with  the  ()wens  Rivc^r  AqukhUSll  e 
I)  Itself  has  luW  to  do  with  the  (^)lorado  River  Aaueduct* 
Ihere  is  jrin  upper  limit  to  liow  uiufrh» water  most  tiScXs  Will  takeV  even  if 
;i«*^t?n^.;^^^^^^  ^^^^  cnstQuiers^  for  the  ^nVD's  "surplus'*' water 

'  a^e  \van»r  districts  with  a  storage  eapaeity—priniarily  those  overlying  denleted 
grmmdwater  a^.Wat<»r  .Replenishment  District^/ wfereaV 

Hi7  vnfol^^^^^^^^^  SratoAvuk^r  for  $00  an  acre-foot  to  agencies  which  supply 

directly  io  their  eitstomers,  it  will  sell  ''replenishment'^  water  for 
?f  t  I  nor(»"for)t.  The  people  living  within  a  Water  Beplenisbnient  District 
\^iU  bo  receiving  th(»ir  water  for  $30  an  acre-foot,  plus'tiie  nominal  cost  of 
dS^^^iln^  «1i  i*'^  JiKUin.  The  people  living  within  a  regiSar  water 

district,  such  as  those  S(»rvod  by  the  Los  Angeles  Dept.  t)f  Water  tuid  Power, 
A\ill  .be  paying  .^00  an  acre-foo^i^  aUditicmnl  fees  for  distribu- 

tion costs-^all  tolil.  in  Los  Angel??;,  about  .<;il2()per  acre-foot.  "^'^  ^  '  uminou 
«i3.iv  nicky  people  living 'in  Water  Repleni^^bment  Districts?  Quite 

snnpl>.  the  largest  water  us(»rs  In  ^Southern  (^difornia  a>^ide  J^rom  big  huulown- 
ers:  \nrious  private  watorM*ompanies.  ma  the  I)iggest  industries.  The  following 
fable  Is  based  on  a  survey  of  t<ro  Replenishment  Districts  in  Los^  Angefes  The 
subsidy  calculation  In  based  simply  ou  the  dilTerencc  (abcmt  $S0  per  acre-f oot ) 
between  wliat  these  Iflrms  pay  for  their  water  and  what  the  rest  (if  Los  Ange- 
os  pa>«.  Only  the  avaibiliility  of  Project  water  to  supply  tlieir  groundwater 
bas^n  k(M»ps  th(5n^i'()ni'rai)Idly  depl(.ting  it  and  fuming  to  direct  Ueliverles  f^»r 
a  supply.  The  subsidy  circulation  does  NOT  Include  anoyier  verv  real  subsidv 

^^^"^'^^  propcrfj'  Uxx  subsidy.  Presently, 
li,(»  DlHtrict  meets  half  ifs  wator.pnymenfs  through  fund/?:  raised  from  propertv 
axes,  lo  tho  (»xt(4it  that  a  llrm  uses  a  larger  share  of  the  water  than  it  im^s 
in^  taxes,  it  receives  a  tax  subsidy^-and  most  iieavy  water  users  would  fail 
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*    THE  CAILIF^BNIA  X^ND  tJSR  STUDY :  AN>  INXERVIEtV  WITH  KOBERT  FBLLMETI^ 

"We're  not  «et»kiiig  to  impose  a  foreign  ideology  on  anyone.  We  say,  take 
'«6i/r  law^r  your  nilep,  x^i/r  ideals,  and  put^  them  Into  effect.  .OClie  American 
system,  if  impletiiented  properly^  uouUl  really  work.  W^e  look  for 'key  changes, 
which,  if  made,  would  reverbemfo  tl\rough  the  entire  structure,'* 

In  the  summer  of  i970,  Rohert  Fellmeth  led  a  SO-niember  team  which  stud- 
ied"'the  full  sc(ipe  of  hunmrt  relationship  to  land  in  California.  This  teain  was 
selc^tte'd  from  over  4.(H)()*  applicants,  and  Included  lawyers,  biologists,  econo- 
mists, journalists,  and  urban  planners.  PeUmeth  and  associates  are  producing 
.  u  volumf!  titled  Power  nml  Land  in  California,  The  whole  study  cost  $18,000. 
^  Tliese.i^rofe.«?sIonals  are  clearly  fueled  byj^omethlng  besides  money.  They  are 
associates  of:  tliF  Center  for  HtudTj;  of  Kcspouslve  I^iw,  a  grouj)  w(»ll  known  as 
Ralph  Nader's  Raiders.   '  ^  • 

'         •     t*U)tie  book  title  does  rmt  refer  to  ctccMcal  power'*  Fellmeth  smiled..  *'It  Is 
the  nrsti»nmjorr  survey,  with  depth  studies  in  key  areas,  of  all  agencies  and 
nioat  laws  cjiirrently  affecting  land  u.M(»  In  California."  No  longer  smiling,  Fell- 
^    meth  added,  "It's  a  game  plan  for  jTollow-up.  We  want  detalldU  investlgaHon  in 
each  area*  extensive  litigation— for  law  chango  and  to  disclose  supp^essed 
reports-vlobbylng.  and  perhaps  even  political  action  and  demonstration."     '  ^ 
What  If  this  Nader  group  achieved  all  its  goalg?  **In  an  Ideal  t^vorld,"  said 
FeHmeth,  **lt  would  mean  the  resignation  of  the  governor,  Jialf  the  legislature.  ' 
and  half  the  execut'Iye  branch.  Two,  ifew  elections  would-  be  held.^under  new 
groimd  rules.  Thr»^,  "new  law«  regulating  land  use  in  California  would  be. 
,    ^  passed.         .  ,  ,  * 

"Nothing  (rf.this  sort  will  happen,**  Fellmeth  assured  with  sardonic  grin, 
"Most  likely,  we'll  create  u  necessity  for.  more  vigorous  public  relations  cam- 
paigns! Wq  hope,  at  least,  to  change  the  ground  rules  on  cotiflicts  of  Interest, 
campaign,  contributions,  and  regnlation  of  the  legislative  process." 

Why  was  California  chosen  for  a,  land  use  study?  "Nader's  philospliy  Is  to 
take  the  biggest,  or  hest.-or  hotlfr  and  see  how  It  functions.  California  Is^sup-  ' 
posed  to  he  a  model  in  many  areas.  It's  legislature -was  chosen  ijiimber  (me  In 
n  national  poy*  I^and  use  questions  are  npt  Vet  moot  in  California,  as  they  a.Tc 
In  .some  eastern  stj\tes.  Mistakes  of  /he  east  have  not  yet  been  nmde/At  the' 
sanie  tlnu»,  there's  an  Influx  of  people,  hind  values  are  Inllated,-and  special 
Interests  have  a  particular  profit  stake  In  Calif orhia  land." 
'  What  Is  ihe  political  philosophy  of  the  Nader  Raiders?  "The  Approach  of  the 
/    Venter,"  explained  Felhueth,  "Is  extreme  pragmatism.  It  Is  grIevnnci»-orIented, 
\         problem-oriented*  This  generation  tends  to  be  concept-oriented,  which  can  be 
dangerous ;  it  leads  to  'the  worship  of  a  set  of  symbols,  wirleh  is  more  produc* 
-tivc  of  emotions  than  anything  (»lse.  We  belie^e  reformers  sjiould  flrst  get 
down  Into  the  dirt,  work  wjth  the  empirical  evidence.  1  myself  believe  Ameclca 
is  niovlnji  toward  the  coriMjrate  state,  in  which  the  means,  of  production  own 
and  control  the  government.  I  favor  a  balance  between  Industry  ami  govern- 
menti  the  twb  forces  capable  of  mass*enslavement,  with  goveniment  moving  In 
**  to  vegulat(»  fndustry  when  nec(»ssary.** 

The  article  (m  the  CalIfornIj»  Water  Project  by.  lawyer  Keith  Roberts,  which 
appears  in  this  i.^sne  of  Clear  Creek-.  Is  part  of  the  land  use  study.  Ifc  focuses 
^^(m  the  corruption  of  expert  Infonnation  sources  by  a  nexus  of  land  Jiarons. 
^     greeclj' (*orporations..and  power-driven  bureaucrats. 

•  Fellmeth  took  in  lid  Ivssue  with  tlu*  conclusions  of  team  member  Roberts. 
"Reforming  the  experts  will  not  solve  the  problem."  he  suggested.  "Kxi)erts 
could  have  stopped  the  Ciilifornla  Water  Project,  if  other  political  changes  had 
made  them  independent.  Rather  than  being  the  cause-  of  reform,  pui)llcly-re'- 
sp(mslble  experts  wonld^'nwilt  from  reform  somewhere  elf?e,     ^  . 

"The  key  principle  we  are  seeking  to  implement  is  this:*  when  soui«one 
reVelves  a  lienefit  from  public  money,  be  should  pay  according  to  the  cost  of 
that  benefit.  If"  this  principle  was  followed,  California  taxes  would  be  cut  in 
,   half."  .1 

Tlien,*glaniing  At  his  watch,  Robert  Fellmeth  was  off  to  pursue  rearrange- 
luent  of  the  laws^llnklng  nmn  to  land  in  California, 
•       Tim  "Industries  do  not  receive  the  full  beneUt  of  these  plienomenfd  subsidies^. 

Long 'before  they  would  hfivc  to  pay  an  extra  $100,000  a  year,  or  more  for 
^     water,  they  would  convert  to  recycling  processes  consuming  vastly  less  fresh 
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watot-pro^ssVa  nvailnWt.  'to  virtually  nil  the' IndHRtrlos  oltprf.  Tfip  SOOasoo 
Mai'  to^tni]dar,l  oa  niercry  mves  Stondnnl- the  cost  of  m.X  oomTrelM 
snv  lift  of  r.o^lu^..s  ^30.000  a  ytar.  nm.  tlicso  finl.sldlcs/nrrn.ronb-  o^rn" 
l«mi«e  SIm^'  f/'l  ""trnftconsly  inoinolonf.  Tlio  sniiio  holds  triW/or  tlu" 
>P  n^iippUMl  throiiRli  the  Water  Project  to  the  fasmers  in  fhc  San 
.Toa«niln  Valley.  The  total  actital  henefit  those  farmcn-s'^ecelve  (Zi  he  neo^iirw" 
hy  fho  amount  their  land  Increased  In  value-^iierliaps  S78(  nllficm  IJn^^^^^^^^^ 
hv"  m!  r.^^'f"  of^.«I.I.lylnK  that  henellt.  the  innol,«  o  "„S  it  provides  , 
hy  pifMnff  up  the  difTerence  hetween  the  real  eost  and  the  aetual  price  pa  (  is 
several  times  .57K()  niilHoih  There  are  other  »eonsetHienres  of    nnMdlnc  H  ese 

•K^imJ  ^mJ^  Of  A^Tiea.  Insofar  as  the  State  suhshjy.enahles  them 

ri(  extend  their  Inislness.  they  borrwv  more  money  (for  erops  and  efliilmnent) 
-from  the  hank,  and  extend  tlu-  hank's  near-monopoly  hold  o^^er  c"h  if^rn^  S 

M-ultnre  yet  further.  Second/ oven  with  Vhe  huge  stdmldies.  f^tate  wvter  l"  so 
™'«iv«' tlmlr  the  only  pnffitable  crops  these  farmers->an  gr^  „i^e  preserrtlv 
iKh-PvIeed  •■specialty"  eropH-fn,its..nuts.  ete.  But  the  farmers  who  now  grow 

-  lieMM-rops  are  mostly  small  farmers,  who  umSt  gain  enough  Inoouu.  front  ICO 
v*r<  San  Joa-qum  agrtbualnesses  Sh  in 

™i  1  hTJ'H?  '"  n''-V '''w  ywrs.  prices  will  plummet,  and  it  i«  present  v 
expected  thit  thoiwands  of  these  snmll  fariiiers  will  he  driven  from  the  lai  (1 
This  has  mrthlng  to  d(.  with  their  e/neleney.  wliloli  rivals  that  of  .^r  bus  S 


SUBSIDIES  TQ  SOME  lOS  ANGELES  AREA  WATER  USERS 


t  ^  Watif  Oumpid 

Firm  *  piryeaT<«rMiet       Watir  projtct 

.  '  X580°)   -  subsjjy/yiif 

Fibreboird  Paper  Products  Co.  ,  .  '  -  .  .   ^.  ,  '}5?'?j2 

United  States St«eL,      .   *  .  ?W.560 

Richfield  Oil  Corp...  ...                --'-V             — -  i   ^          U95  J11'§22 

Shell  Oil  Co.....                                        '   4.428  354.240 

Union  Oil  Co....  \             ^     *  V  •   -            -  4.516.  .  361.2J0 

Texaco                _      •  •    "   2.670  213.600 

Standard 0.1  Co..   :     .  .      ^     -          ;        v  -  -  3.432^  274.|60 

Nolfr.  Cafifornians  never  voted  for  thi  prisent  project.  / 

*■  *  ■ 

L  Tlu»  n(linInlstrntIv(v«Kon('y  wliloh  ovnUmtPS  publlo  proJpotN  fllioiild  no! 
hu  ia  or  ndiiilnlNtor  tlrouu^HlncP  tlio  oiriployiiioiit,  i,ow(^r/ and  proti«o  liio^^^^ 

cVstalillHliiiiK  a  StntO.ngonV.v  of  Project  Kvnlnfttlou.  ivbiMauon 

2.  UiMiiiIro  agmicloH  whidi  do  ovaltinto  projeotii  to  adiioro  to  Intolloctoallv 
jallil  «tandar(ls.vAppoint  n  comftilttoe  to  create  *uch  standards  (such  a«  wlmt 
tlu»  discount  ra^f  «lmulrt  1)0),  mid m  rcfiliUitlons  flxlng  adiiorencc.     V   '  '^'"^^ 

3.  (  rente  and  enforc(»  ndeqnatc  lawH  m\\m  confilcts  of  InteroHt,  mieli  as  :^Ir/ 
Krief?ers.  I'rofe^^^^^       societies,  snch  as  engineering  associations  nnd  bar  nsso- 
(lrlveg"o^^  enforce  strict  ethical  standards,  since  otherwise  tHc  bad 

4.  livovldc  the  legislative  wiUci*  conn'nittees  (and  other  ('ommlttees)  with 
mlciiniite  staffjind  ftnids  to  make  their  own  thorough.  Independent  evaluaflons 
of  proposals.  Jsclther  the  J^enate  nor  Assenibly  ^Vater  (Vaninlttccs  in  1050  had 
iidc-quate  staffs.  (V)nse(jnently  the  legislature  had  to  rely  on  the  DWR's  word, 
as  did  the  (lovernor.  Independent  constiltants.  \gio  must  pTease  tlieir  clients  If 
they  want  farther  consnlting  work,  aren't  much  good,  tis  diaries  T.  Main 

SIlOWS* 


!rHK  Fl'TrUEM^ERirJEIKRAI.  GANAt  OR  riTBLXC  VtCTORY 

Tlu»  Pr()j!»ofH  im«t  is  a  fit(»ry  t)f  fjross  Injimtloo  anil  si)ecM  interoHt  fiivorlt- 
*•  iHin.  of  oiitniKPOiiH  CdstH  niid  Kllm  bonofitH,  15ut  tlio  mistriictlou  now  or  hoou  to 
1)0  (•(miplcto(l--6rovlll('  Dam.  8a^uL^lI^^  roKcrvoIf,  ti)umi>5nff  faoiHtlCH,  tlie  Call-' 
^    foriiia  A<iuo(liict,  and  trunk  canal«--liaH  Imd  Httlo  advcrso  afljpot  ou  tin*  onvl- 
•        ronuicnt  («avo  iioKHlbFy  (lo'structlon,()f  tlu»  salmon  tun  rtp  the  Fcatlior  Illvor), 
*     Tlic  fiituro  iilanH.  liowovor.  tlircnton  onvlninnienral  disaster.  CoiiservatlonlNts. 
wlio  HMualnod  Hllont  in  VXil  liavo  slnco  liecoaio  tho  loaders  In  oinuisitlon  to. 
•  rite  I'rojeet.  *  .  ♦  , 

Tli(»  future  at  present  oottJilsts  of  four  related  Fed(»ral  and  Stat(»  proposalK, 
none  of  wlileli  have  yet  lieen  autliorlzed  or  funded,  nil  of  whleJi  ean  and 
should  he  stopped,  All  relate  to  t4u'  rl'utral  meelinnlsm  by  which  both  the  State 
^Vat(»r  I*roJeet  and  the  <Vntral  \'all(»y  Projret  operat(»— the  l>elta  pooh  Fresh 
water  ilowhJ  down  the  Saeranumto  Ulver  to  the  I)(»lta.  from  which  hotli^the 
DWR  and  the  Federal  Ih^reau  of  Ueelumation  pump  it  Into  tlfelr  resiieetlve 
canals  for  traufjport,  further  south,  ^  , 

The  projects  relate  to  each  (»ther  as  follows':  the  Bureau  of  Ilcehima- 
\Um*hi  project,  tenued  the  Kaut  Side  Dlvlsicni  of  tlu»  <'entral  Valley  Project, 
wcaild  us(»  up  present  Sacraifu»uto  Ulver  supplles'to  Irrigate  yet  tuore  laudMn 
the  Han  .Tott(pdn  Valley^  Tiiat  nuihes  It  necessary  t<i  .am"nent  the  Kacraniento's 
How  by  divertinjr  into  it  the  nearest  as-yet  untapped  river,  the  Kel--^a  pres- 
ently wild  river  llowjnj;  thnmK'h  redwotid  cinuitry  to  the  sea.  One  of  the  rea- 
souji  the  Siui  .Toaqnln  Valley  wjirits  to  much  water  is  that  irrigation  deposits 
salts  aiul  eventually  'ruins  the  soil  (e.g.  Mesopotamia)  unless  farmers  "flush 
mit*'  the  salts  witJi*  even  more  water.  'i*he  Valley  needs  a  sewer  for  the 
"Jlushed"  salts,  pestlehles.  and  other  ass(»rted  poisons,  and  that's  Project  No*  *X 
As  presently  planned,  however,  this  drain  will  dump  its  waste  in,to  the  Delta* 
thus  pollutltig  the  very  S(mrc(»  of  Hun  .Toa«|Uln  Valley  irrlgati?>t^  water.  Evcn^ 
wltlamt  the  drain,  however,  engineers  have  found  that  the  punfps  for  the  State 
^  and  Federal  Irrigation  plans  will  be  so  powerful  that  long  before  tliey  reach 
full  eai)ai»Ity  they  will  Ih»  sucking  ui>  w»Uft*  water  from  the  Bay.  For  these  rea«  • 
sons,  the  Bureau  and  the  DWtt  propose  to  build  *a  Peripheral  Canal  ia  eircum- 
vent  the  Delta  altogether  and  take  all  the  unpolluted  water  they  need  directly 
from  the  Sacramento  Illver.  AVItlunit  such  a  canal,  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
build  th(»  Kast  Side  DIvifilon.  and  unnecessary,  to  attack  the  Kcl.  With  the 
canal,  the  (mglneerR  can  suck  up  ever-Increasing  amoimts  of  water  until  they 
have  drained  the  Kel*  the  Klaumth,  the  Trinity,  and  even  the  Oolumbia  for 
tlmtumtter.  .  ^ 
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R«t''^iWJ**5  threaten  the  Delta  and  San  FrahelKo  Bay  Itself,  The 
Bay  anl  Delta  form  one,  of  the  major  estoary  ecosystems  on  the  Wnst  rnnS^ 
supportlnfr  millions  of  trawient  aftd  resident  blKKrovldln^Slr?^^ 
nmturlnK  ground  forinnfeable  flal.  and  other  water^Ks  Tlfe  dSds 
for  fresh  water  now  floWHSfJ.into  this  estuary,  facilitated  lT  the  PerlSieral 
('Himl.  would  drastically  rwl^tho  Inflow.  Eeo log-ists  prcfient  conflictln^^^^^^^^ 
on  the  effects,  depending  o«        pays  them  (Ccologists.  too,  are 

nKCI8I0?<8  YET  TO  BE  MADE  <J 

i»  '''1^.^*'?.''%''''  Canal  cannot  prVc(?d  unless  three  bodies  decide  In  favor  of 
It.  The  «o*rno?  is  already  on  >«'ord  as  favoring  It.  The  State  wdter 
Re.s<nire(ss  Control  Board,  which  d^\des  who  Ims  a  Wi  rlsht  to  the  fresh 
mi'^V^ffTi'^^  bearlngsXo  determine  how  much  water  ti  e  Delta 

Iras  a  rifflit  to-"use,"  and  how  much  th\(hj\\lopers  can  take.  Since  the  Bmird's 
apiioln  ees  are  mostly  old  water^develoArs  tb^mselves,  i  rstaff  comes  largcls^' 
from  the  Department  Of  Water  Resourcc\ftnd  the  law'  (iocs  not  favor  wUdllfe 
prcserva  on  us  a  "use"  for  fresh  water,  Aleolsion  adverse  to  the  Canal  S 
mo.st  unl  kely.  The  decision-maker  mo.st  Subject  to  present  Influence  Is  tlm 
rnlted  States  Congress,  which  must  nuthoVo  the  Canal  and  Svo  fundr. 
for  It.  CoiiRreHsipan  Jerome  Waldle  of  Contr\  Costa.County  1ms 

The  Kiist  Side  DivlRloii.  wljlch  would  be  the  Mnmedlate  trlccer  for  "dovninn. 
«.cnt-of  CallfornlaM  north  coastal  rlv.crs.  has  holTct  received  e^Tn  t^  ' 
nor'8  appr<.val.  In  fact.  Important  CuUfornla  wat^t  llgurcsrsuch  as  Secreto- 
of  Resources  Xormuu  Llvcrniorc  and  former  Dlrl-tor  of  tlu-  DWR  Hnrvev' 
RankH,  have  c.xi.res.'scd  opposition  to  If.  so  there  reihalus  a  substantial  chance 
t\.at  (J<.vcru«r  Reagan  will  v.-to  it.  Should  he  "pSv-e,  the  iS^^^^^^ 
S^/S'^,S^'llJr  ^•r-'«'-ti^4.a.rt.neul  T&S 

.•^ome  iulnor  flood  control  fuuction~the  Imsis  for  the  XJny's  inten"^ 
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would  serve  mainly  to  collect  the  Eel's  water  so  it  could  be  tunnelled  throujBh 
the  mmntnlns  to  the  Sacmmonto.  TKo  Corp>  plans  ""S^y/^f^^^! 
vfttlonlstValting-.  They  didn't  like  turning  o&e  of  Callforh  a's  last  wild  rivers 
into  a  dead  and  turbid  like,  destroying  one  of  the  few  remaining  salmon  and  stee  - 
K  rnns  In  the  State,  drowning  a  beautiful  valley,  and  'llsp  acing  its^Indian 
Inlmbitams  ill  violatlou  "t  their  treaty.  The  Corps  comrfeunded  its  difficulty  by 
SSl^^  "l.artloularlj=  s^  -Nevaluatlon"  in  ^fPort  <^  i  « 

m)Wl,  V>irt^  wn«  bv  llirtlson^ Brown  and  other  economlstH 

sought  0  Ay  the  conservationists..  The  Corps  also  showed  remarkable  callous- 
S  to  the  Indians,  proposing  to  tntde  them  worthless  mountainside  land, 
from  whleh  they  could  tend  tourists,  f6r  thelr'Kound  Valley  farms.  As  If  al 
that  were  not  enough,  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  chipped  in  with, 
some  tmnsparently  dislvonest  estlj^tes  6f 'vater  "reauiremtnts"  in  Southern 
SorfZ  wWch  it  used  to  justllT tbc  development.  Of  course,  the  es  Iraates 
.roved  transpar'ently  dishonest  only  becauifc  the  conservationists  ImJ  obtained 
-    Xi.ro«"^^^^^        prepared  two  months  earlier  by  the  nepiu'tment's  Hout^^^^ 
U  californliT  staff,  which  showed  reaulrements  far  lower  t  'nn^tlm  IW^^ 
nent  was  asscTtlug.  Although  the  Department  attempted  to  d  scredlt  the 
reXt Tnd  Wrimandcd  its  authors).  It  obviously  played  n  role  In  Governor 
Keiiffuu's  decision  to  call  for  additional  studies.  i 


What  man  mdgiul huishamt 


While  those  additional  studies;  co.i.pWt^d  in  1969        f,, "I^Kvi^Rn  n  r^^^^^^^ 
mended  Dos  ttliw.  the  l)ei>artnient  has  since  l|ii»ted  its  B""''!'"  I'^'-iO,  survej- 
Inc  and  predicting  all  of  California's  water  deinands  and  supplies  for  the  next 
flfty  j4rfl.  W  lie  m  of  problems,  this  document  Is  vastly  superior  to 
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anything  tho  Dopurtniont:  ImH  previously  concluded.  Most  Importantly  for  Dok 
lUos,  it  (kftWH  upon  rovIsiMl  population  PstiuiatoM  and  the  more  Hopliistieated 
anatyHls  of  tlie  suppressed  40(18  dwuinent  to  eondude  that  Southern  California 
won't  ne(»d  any  more  water  f(»r  at  least  ten  more  year«.  TIiIh  In  oflfeet  pushen 
the  Eel  River  decision  hjiek  8ev(»ral  yearn^  and  relieves  at;  least  the  imniediate 
pressun*  for  develornnent,  Tke  report's  eonelusion  may,  have  a  shullar  effect  on 
the  Pt^riida^ral  ('anal,  thowKh  the  DWIt  ilnd  tlic  Bureau  of  Reclamation  won't 
admit  that.  Time  1h  pr(»hahly  working  against  them,  and  if  'they  don't  get  the 
Periph(»ral  Canal  soon,  it  may  never  come,  * 

Tlie  Drain,  once  alHO  a-*hot  issue,  has  HUhslded  for  the  present  heeause 
Valley  farmers  appear  nmvilling  to  pay  for  it  nntll  their  land  becomes  more 
obviously  polhited.  Hoiuq  sort  of  drain  eventually  will  he  needed,  hut  the  solu- 
tion to  that  prohleni  will  prohahly  he  to  remove  the  salts  and  polnons  In  a 
treatment  plant  before  returning  the  water  to  the  Delta.  The  leglalature  and  ^ 
the  <Jovernor  will  nial>(»  the  primary  decisions  abo^it  the  Drain,  although  the 
State's  water  imllution  standards,  and  th(»ir  enforcement  by.  the  Water 
Kesources  Control  Board,  may  bec(*me  Important  as  well.  The  l»eripheral  Canal 
Is  the  time  and  place  to  stoj)  th(»  Htat(»  Water  ProJ(»ct.  To  destroy  our  <»nvlron- 
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mont  to  enlarge  such  a  con  gnmo  for  alrcftdy-bloated  special  interests  1»  a 
public  obscenity*  Tlie  cost  of  aiUlitional  works  will  be  Imge.  The  1)WK  expept«  ^ 
most  of  that  cost  to  be  mot.  not  from  X'roject  revenues  or  bond  issues,  biit 
from  the  public  treasury,*by  way  of  a\$C8()  million  Interest-free  lon^,  tip\y  proj- 
ected for  use  on  Dos  Rios.  By  stopping  tlje  Project  now,  the  State  can  save  ' 
itself  th<3Sinterest  on  that  money— an  amount  well  over  a  billion  .dollars.  The 
State's  i)resent  financial  squeeze  scoi^s  to  be  due  largely  to  tlu?  Project, 

What  of  Southern  California's  water  "aoeds"?  They  should,  at  the  very 
least,  be  recalculated  with  sound  economic  techniques.  Bulletin  160-70  is  iv 
HtaTt.  All  Indications  presently  suggest  that  "needS^'  can  be  met  tlni^ugh  Avail- 
algf  water  in  the  South,  at  an  economic  cost  comparable  to  that  of  *^)os  Hioa 
or  other  State  Water  Project  increments.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  the  prospects  for  stopping  the  State  Water  Project  scorn  excel- 
lent.>Mie  Peripheral  Canal,  flie  East  Side  Division,  and  Dos  Bios     its  equlva* 
lent  must  all  receive  Cohgressicmal  at)i)roval,  and  Congress  has  sljowu  itself, 
increasingly  responsive  to  environmental  considerations;  CongressnmnMerome-* 
Waldie  lias  submitted  positive  JegisIaH(m  to  give  the  Eel.  Trinlt^t?  and  Klamath 
Kivers  AVild  Klver  status*  Should  Waldle's  bill  pass,  the  Project  coitld  not 
draw  upon  their  waters  and  would  he  effectively  blocked.  In  addition,  varlotis 
people  arc  trying  to  stop  the  Project  through  lawsuits.  Perhaps  o.nc  will  sue- 
(*ee(l.  Kffort's  on  the  State  level,  while  more  dubious,  nmy  have  a  lictfer  chance 
once  the  facts  this  Project  penetrate  the  smog  of  deception  which  the 
DWB  i)Ours  forth.  JFost  politicians  who  favor  the  Project  slnceifely  believe  U . 
Is  good ;  some,  at  least,  can  be  persuaded  otherwise.  .  ♦  ✓  • 

As  this  study  should  make  clear,  the  chief  losers  from  the  Project  are  . 
S(mthern  Callforntans,  who  must  pay  for  It.  Efforts  by  the  ProJect*H  opponents 
,  to  nmke  this  a  Xorth  versus  South  battle  only  obscure  that  point,  and  of 
course  place  a  majority  of  the  State**  voters  firmly  on  the  Project's  aide.  Btit 
if  the  Project  dwsn't  stop  now,  its  continuation  will  have  not  (mly  mistaken 
regional  ^factionalism 'on  its  skle.  but  economics  as  well.  For  once  the  basic 
pipeline  from  North  to  South  .exists,  it  may  well  prove  cheaper  to  meet  add!- 
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*.'nan<l«  I).v  (raiiiniinR  nnotiicr  rlvor,  Insfcafl  of-inltlntinf?  a  whole  new 
,    water  supply  systpni  sudi  an  dcsalinization.  Tlio  State  has  fi  11  praiw  f or  tli  8 
win' V^vf  :?n  ^  !•  """''«:<1 n  <l"<=«m<.i.t  enUtled  the  (".11  orni   C"r  m  j  ft 
-   •  remnliiinK  rivers  of  the  North  Cost-tJie  Klainat  i.  the  Trlii. 

>       ify.  tlie  Ban  I  iizen.  the  Mad.  njid  the  rest  of  the  Eel^v If l 

effects  on  the  ellmate.  the  Leaches,  the  redwoCKlN.  the  flsh.  and  tirou'ef^W^^^^^^^^ 
'    Steps  h^^  ■  .  * 

"}      mmtSlfe  Ea''"""'"  J^We  Plvision.  and  any  'develop. 

n.rUVti',  -y'lf,  <''»n«;f<*ff"iinn  and  f^nators  in  favor  of  Wild  Klver  pfatutf  for 

-•  .  Nion.  any  I>I  Klver  projects,  and  the  Peripheral  ('anal. 
•  .i..c.5«„!!.V  J"?.*'*'"'  I**""!''*'  i^fate^filioiild  support  iPRlslatJon 

tt.?inL'  /I ''r^        '  "W'x-loH.  like  Hie  Departnient  of  Wa  "r 

tn\u  ii«  fc^'?""'??,  """^  ml'^miiin  functions.  «nd  to  place  these  func 
'  tlmt  1''"<1«  <!f  P'lhlic  works.  In  one  iigency  especially  designed  to  do 

fi.ij'd'.'l"  "f.^"i''"""t  <'W'nl2atlflnH  workiriR  nftalnst  tlie  Sta'te  Water  rroject  on 
tli<r  State.  (>Aresslonal.  and  ILVccutlve  levels.  The  IndlvMual  luisn'Mi  chance 
of  InfluenclnK.  say  the  Department  of  liudKctary  Analysis    u  o^^anLa  lrms 
™"  Idre  the  awyers  and  staff  who  can.  These  InchidrtheTerra 
'    '  I  wl.f.r^™','"  ■r'.r  '■  "'f  <'""'"'»t<'<'  "f  a  Million  to  Sav(.  the  Eel  the 

thpCallfornlft  Planning  and  Conservation  rx'agiu'.  "-i  x-ai.  uu 

'  >fAt)tii  Team  is  PiAvjNo  Xasty  (;a5iks  .  *  . 

(By  Allen  nlTttorlt)  ' 

«  i^"?'"'",',""'^  '''^  «ss4>clates"(leman(l'trie  complete  ahandonment  of 

the  (  allfornla  Sta  e  Water  Project  . -the  completed  f(^ntun-s»tliose  Zler  C(»n- 
structlon-and  still  ,)thers  on  the  drawluR  boimW  It  is  necessar^f^r  tl 
Bureau  puiajcation  to  offer  an  appropriate  response.     '  *  •  ' 

Wo  could'  do  not  lietter  tlfan  to  oih-u  the  columns  of  tlie  Tarnr  News*  to  the 
man  who  served  as  chairman  of  flie  Kern  County  Farm  Bijreau  Wnt(Vp^^^^^^^^ 
lems  Department  from  3953  to  1901-Mr.  Allen  Bottorff.  W^  prk'n^horewW 
SKtrn'J^^'UrtS^^  «yGallf„rnlL'S- 

r  ncod  111  anonntliiK  and  l.uMiness  and  optTales  his  own  (MKt-acre  tjrni  In  the 
L\"^/"'Vv'P"\;'":"  "t  K»'ru  County.  He  ha^  l.ceu  closely  Identified  with  the 
Mute  Water  Project  since  l!)r,2.  was  the  first  prcshtfent  and  for  8' v"ar«  li 
mmlHT  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  flu-  Ke'i-n  County  tvUi  A«ei.cv.  At  pre 

^\  3s  fhe(-lK  «'„mi.dnc(..  of  which  he,  was  for  sen-ral 

■  r,.m».i*';;','''t?'  V'^^  i^^*"*'  <'''"""'<'i-      <'nninierce  Water  itesourccs 
n?..  .  !  ,     i"''        ^"^  ><'"i'«  I'W"-  !!  Icailer  lu  the  California  Water 

■  Si  ("nnili  '"     i'"  t'"'      »'<•  Witer  AsKoi-laliou  ..f 

^-  ...»^,S"iitS\£;:i:'ffi  •""'"»'-'  ♦"<• 

"NOW  tin:  NADCRfKA^r  IS  PLAVINO  NASTy  OAXlF.S-^W«:qiTllK  rAI,mmNIA  flTATK 


'^ATfjn  i»nc)ji'.(M" 


Soroii<l.|,nj(^s-.slnK'  iM  «ront  fun.  A^rf  iff?  vimy.  toli;  the  (iPvotooH  of  thin  \unm\av 
nil^^ii^^  1?  'if  milF»>v^t  tlio  fdlkH        nvv  busy  «t  |1,p  job  of 

WixtvT  Projfct.  Iaou  HUs  ainbltioiis  pndcMivor^t^arofiillv  planiiod  bv  tbo  (»nitl. 
mvi'H  aiKl  o(U)ii/ni!fitN-(loImf4«(l  frpoly  In  tim  Htafo  Lpgislatiiro^alml  fuUv  In 
imblle  boarinj^N^givoii  wldo  eximmirc*  to  tbt^  pooplo  of  tlic  Mtato==^aaa  tboii 
appnnvd  hyAi  vot(»  of  fbo  cUIzenry--baH  not  o.^oaiKXl  tho  baxard  of  tbo  ♦'«(»p- 
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'  <uid^gue$sers*'.  At  tbi^te  date,  »fter*98%  of  the  initial  construction  feate^^ 
'  iu-e  couU>letM  or^  w^  the  aetraqtors  are  sending  in  trieir  first- 

:  *       ,  stringJseconcVgUesWs'*  adinitt6dty  to  Sf^uttle  ^^^^^  ^  i.    :  > 

'      .        V  Xu^as  tlie  benefits  jDfniiiS  >great  iindertaking  are  b^^^^         to  lie  felt-r-just 
underground  water  .tables  are  beginning  io  feel  its  beneficial  inipact— just 

•  as  tiie  desert  is  lieComiitg  green  and  fruitful  with  the  appliqation  of  watej 
.  ^  wMcli,  if  tAharnes&ed  and  un^u^ed  would  run  out  to  the  sea-^i  come  .those 

^  /  .  '      %yUo  say  that  the  whole  Project  is  a  fraud,  a  deception,  a  fiim^ahij^  a  wlp[idfall; 
.  ^   V  .  •  .  for  the  weMthy,  arid  a  corigame..  TOey  point  out  how  the  [Project  can  be 
ijfopped,  and  aoumy  claim  that  it  should  be,  and  that  the  chahces  of  stopping 
)•    "         -  lit  are  excellent. \  -  ,  ,  -i^t 

■  .  ^  -  Of  course,  -.the  "secohdrguessers"  of  this  hatchet  sojiad  have  one  possiWe 
,  •■  ..minor  •advaritage--the  advantat?e. of  hindsight— a  .luxury  not  eh  joyed,  b^  thoy 
-  *  ;  responsible  in  tbe  first  place  for  planning,  autboriziifg,  and  implementing  the 
'      V '^  Project— an.d,  they  have  not  lived  with  or  built  a ny -i)art  o1^  the  Project.  And 

•  tliough  they« have  gained  .«Sbnie>jJublic  attention  by  rushing,  into  the, a rena»  . 
screaiuing  at  a  high  decifeel  level— they  do  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  late,  v 

*      -  *       Nox\s  if  their  puri)ose  >vere  to  be^ helpful. rather 

.    p,  *%sriggesti<3ns  would  rate  soiiie^consideration  and  .use  tojhe  extent  yet  found  fea- 

V      '    ^'^his  recognizes  that,  admittedly,  .no  such  Ifcroject  is  perfect ;  anc^  that-^y;^ 
project  might  be  iiftproved:  It  also  rightfully  assumes  that  sucb  criticisms  are 
based  on  fair  and  h04jest  appraisals  of  all  facts  concerning  the  undertaking. 
■  ■  *  •     *    ^    And  it  assuhies  furtiter  that  the  Migge^tions  are  not  the  result  of  contrived, 

•  '  distorted,  ♦'ilMiccurate  or JncsmplMe  information,  or  based  on  mistaUen  as.sump- 

•  tjoris;  and  that  they  are  not.  induce'd  by  motives  geared  primaritS:  t^ 

<fc  •    '     .    '   sition  of  stopping  the  project  or  impairing  its  u.sefulnes.s.  ,  '^-^ 

'    '  -  Unfortunately,  a  new  grand-scale  team  effort  is  no^un  the  wings,  'ready  to  ■ 

■  L      -  malve  and  imblish  major  und  serious  charges  against  the  State  Abater  Project.  . 
^ttd^ed  by  tfe-rhetoric  already*  previewed  publicly,"tne  motive^  displayed  and 

'   N        the  methods  employea  do  not  add  up*to  a  serious  effort  to  be  constructive,  ihe 
^  • .  forerunner  of  this  team  efforfls  an-  article  called  **The  California  fltajte  IVater 
•  •  Proiect"  authored  bv  a  team' member,  Keith  Roberts,^ a,  young  fean  Krancisco 

'    ^' attorney.  His  blast  at  the  efforts  of  Cahfornia  to  solve  its  water  problems 
^    ■    appeared 'in  a  San  Francisco' pnblicafion  called  Clear  G^^^ 

-    '  cle  was  nexl  reprinted  in  fpU  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  request  of 
Congressman  .Terome  R.  Waltlie  of  Califprnia^s  14th  District. 

a'he  introductory  Remarks  of  the  Contra  p^^ta  County  Congnessman^^^^ 
appear  in  the  congressional  Kecor(l,  hail^  and  warnUy  embn-^O  the  B 
vArticle   Waldie  reve^ils  the  article  to  be  a  part  of  a  larger  Ralph  ISader 
V  Report,  *Tower  and  Eiind  in  California^';  Af  this  writing  the  report  has  just, 

been  release*!  by  Xader.s  Center  For  Sttuly  of  Respon.sive  Law. 

■  /.-■:^^v.•f  ■  . -.^        ■  y^  '^^^  ■■.  ;  ■  ,  .  "  ^'■■Irr^ 

^     -  '  ^e  entry  in  the  Congressional  Keca^  the  role  o^  i|kin^^\  , 

*      .    researcher  a:nd  maste^tv-^auaifpr.  One  is  given  tlVe  impres.si oil  that  lone  ami  cafe-  - v 
:    .     -       ful  study  has  been-giVea  by  RobertfJ  to  all  of  tli&a'roject^S'  financifil  aspects. 

v  .     TUese(  w^^^     include  the  fiscal  and  other-relationships  witii  local  water  ageh- 
'■•■.'-  '-■J  '^'^    cies^  thBr>u^iout  the  state.     '  :     '     :    '         -    — ^       ^     i^-  ^*  4., 

His  Clear  Creelc  article  casts^  him  in  the  role  of  expert  critic  df  the  taxilig 
policies  of  tUe  State,'  the  Agencies,  and  the'  Districts  resi^onsible  for  finaneiol  , 
\  .  and  taxing  prograx^is.  The  entire/Project  and  many  people  an4  agencies  conr^ 

iiected  w^tb  it  afii  roxmdly  attacked,  after,  the  author  perused^ wliat  he, has 
;     •  since  referred  to  'as  the  **rathei>  profuse  publications  of  the  Peiiartment  ot 

Wit er  Resources'*      *  '  * 

*  .  As"  we  hjive  since  ,leatned,  'BbBerts  engaged  in  only  limited,  conversations 
with  informed  offedals  concerriing- the  Project,  rrstaitds  to  reason  goy- 
ernmental  department  changed  wi>h  the.  responsibiU^^       planning  and  con- 
<;trnctin^  so  huge  an  undertaking  as  the  California  State' >Vater  Project  would, 
.      of  hecessity^  be  obliged  to  prepare  and  issue  voluminous  reports*  Also  >t  can  he 
cafegbrically  said  thai  no  one  in  a  few  short  Weeks  Could,  Without  a'baOlv* 
Aground  of  years  of  day-to-day  experiencev and.  familiarity  with  the  Project,; 
hope  to ^ absorb  and  pass  judgement  on  th^  reports  and.the  Projec^t  in  all  its 
■  >  -  rauiifications.  rXet  this   very   feat   Koherts^ .  would   have  .  uSj;  beUeve  he 
accomplished,  ■      ,  '  •  ^  !;  /■ 


"*^I^T ^b"^  '""'^'^  ^^"'''"'^  fl'e  fun  thrust  or  impact  of  the  com- 

wlt  i  ni^!'r«,^T'*  "^^^^  •'•^f'^'e  lis  the  Roberts  lection 

If  nl  S  iri  ^'^  5'»P"rtant  i)art.  To  get  the  feel  of  Roberts  reportinfe 

Xa^,  Hp  „lJ!!LTf  first  sentence  otits  cltfsinl  para^ 

SSt^Tm  &  U^„  J'''t.'''-''^/^  '1/^,°'"  °'  orga^^ations  working 

ffi.^^:  i'^ir'"*?  ^ater  Project.  .  ."  Tlie  organizafions  najned.  as  deservinE 
M^h  suppflrt'a.re;  The  Siprrn  OlnD,  Friends  of  the  Earth  Tlie  Conimfttee  nf 
r  l-SS  ''''  the  CaUforniir  pinB^iinV  hmr^o^;;^^^^^^^ 

nJmwl™'!^?  <"seoncerting  to\contemi>late  tlie  probability  thftt  many  "present ' 
.inember?  of  these  orgart^intions  may  linve  been  intoced  to  join  tl  fese  efforts  on 

St  ttlf  ^l^J^^'f'^^  '^f  '^^   a«,«s  fouml  inThe  Roierts 
iotln^:;      ,  •    "'ff**?  ine'nbers  prQb^Jbly  joined  years' ago  because  the  orga'ni- 
siahoR  apr)ealed  to  their  love  of  Nature— a  love  shared  by  inanft-  of  i  s  nam  ttp 
,"erh2s 'S  i'^V^"'  '"^f  then>selve.s  saddled  MtIt-^jofi4estitl?^'nc  t^ey' 
agree^if  given  the  fiUl  facts.  Whlh  leads  io  the  furtlRer 
,.  observation  that  this  latest  blast  adds  no  new  lustre  td  the  Nader  reputation  ^ 
T"''''^'  »i  iatroducing  the  I^oberts  article  li.  the  CongreSioMl  Record 
^J^iV"  f ''^'^  r*  fiobert  Eellmuth,  . chief  co^ordSr  fcfr'ihe 

leader  study,  who  said  concerning  it:  "The -key  principle  we  are  seeking  to 
.Mement  is/thisj  AVlien  someone  receives  a  benefit  from  JubuV  Sev  he 
should  , pay  acco^g  to  the  benefit".  The  In.plication  is  clea?  that  the  Nader 

S.r]3le.'"'^^^ 

_f  little  reflection  however,  will  establish  that  the  application  of'tliis  princi- 
.  pie  in  goverinnent  is  more  often  noted  for  its  .omission  than  its  cortmissio^^ 
yet  the  fact  is  that- the  State"  Water^Pr^ct  niore'nearlv  exemplifies  t  iTs  nrin- 

-fi.I.^.  i«.™t«bl<^  tliat_the  arguhients  advanced  by  Roberts  hare  as  tiielr  eentral 
theui*^ that  the  Proiect  is  rife  with  "speqial  lnter£st  favoritism"  and 
^  argg  landholder-'  that  "outrageous  costs  and  slim  benefits'^mark  the  Prot 

nia  taxpajer.  PlAuslble  cause,  indeed,  for  scuttling  the  State  Water  Proieet 
I^^^X^S^^  ""'  "^-""^^  citi.eu^if  true^  Fortunatelf^i^  ^hS 
To  .^et  the  record  straight  will  De  tile  primary  purpose  Of  this'  article  It  will 
adr  .se  both,  niember  Roberts  and  the  Nader  Team,  as  well  as  "he  ge^^^^^ 
.1.1.1.1.0.  concerning  sonle  of  the  facts  overlooked  in  the  Rohert.S  article  aifd 
lor?f  i'^  f"-"'^  """^  incorrect  assnimntjons  it  contains.  In  >^^iat  Ws  the 
Koherts  article  is  wrong  will  he  estahlished  through  point-by-po  nt  analvsls  of 
Its  charges.  No  attempt  will  be  made  howeVer,  to  reVond  L  Zm  aH  OtW 
ob-servers  may  i.ave  au  interest  and  some  responsibility  in  this  nmtter! 

'     .     ,  i^HE  LABEL  ^\ND  THE  CONTENTS  . 

First  in  line  Is  the  Roberts  charge  «iat  the  State  Water  Proj&ct  as' it  Is  ' 
l.e...B  developwl.  i^  something  "quite 'dlffierenf  from  what  the  Wilia^tu^ 
4V«t honied  and  the  people  voted  upon.  FranlJly,  nothing  in  his  article  Ssu^ 
that  he  ims  the  haziest  notion  of  what  .^va.«^  actually  authorized  by  tl.eSla- 

iiia"^    ^  Resources  Development  System  for  the  State  of  Califor- 

()f  whaA  does  this  .s.vstem  consist?  The  answer:  "Tlie  State  Water  Facilities 
as  defined  in  Section.  12034  (d)'  and  such  «rt,?«/o«af  facilities  as  may  now  «  • 
hereafter  he  an  horiml  by,  the  Lejrfslatute  as  a  part  of  (1)  the  CeXal T^iev 
Jf^^l-M  "^^'"""•""'^^'"tPr  M»n  and  including  sue  ,  ouie?™^^^^^^ 

ftic  li  M  a.s  the  department  deems  necessary  and  desirable  to  meet  loca  nelds 
li.ol.ul.n^  l,u.t  not  restricted  to,  flood  control,  and  .to  agument  the  suppHes  of 
£m;^,ri;^X"'S'"-''"  T  arS'^^p^l^ 

•STnd'n.?-  "  """'"'J''^''- n         <l'»vn.H.e  riUes'for''\L  cmSdtl^n "S- 
tlon  an^  maintenance  and  for  its  correlatfon  ^vith  -the  State  Sentwil  Valley  ' 
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Project  vhich  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  the 
lieople  nearly  four  decades  ago^  This  latter  act  had  b^en  a. part  of  the  law  for 
years-^unused  beca«se  'no  market  existed  for  the  bonds' it  authorissed  during 
the  depression  years  of  the  oiTtrly  Thirties.  ^    '      *.  "  •  . 

.  /©le*^  State  water  Resourpes  Bevelojnient  Bond  Act  is  a  big  order.  One  and 
tliree-quart^r  - billion  cimiar.^' of  general '^l>li&ation  bonds  were  authonz'ed  to 
"assist''  construction  of  .the  system,  of  whichth'e  "State*  Wate/  E^acilities  are 
but  the  .  initial  un^t.  The  S5tate  Central  Valley  Project  Bond  Act  .provided  for 
Revenue  Bonds,  but  it  has  been  of  assistance  to  the  financing  program. 
Obviously,  such  a  broad  authorization  can  have  different  meanings  for  differ^ 
ent  people.  .     'V  *  *  . 

However,  the  very  broadness  of  tfee' concept  denies  anyone  ■  the  right  to 
charge  til  at- the  State  ^W^^Lter  Project,  as  it  is  being  developed*  is  something^ 
"quite  different*',  from  what  was  intended.  -  ^  -  *  • 

At  tliiie  time  this.  Bond,  Act  was  voted  upon  by  the  people  of  Calif oriiila  the 
State  Water  Facilities  Were  necessarily  described  in  general  terins,  reflecting 
•^thefeii^^^omplishttients  exbected  of  the  Project  rather  than  specifying  details. 
Since  tliat  time  the  original  outline  has  been  judiously  filled  in  wxtli  more  spe- 
cific plans  and  specifications.  Additional  capital, funds  have  been  appropriately 
raised  for  .provided  through  thg  early  State  CVP  Bond  Act  .or.  other  legislation 
as  <56ntehipiated  in  the  19C0  Water  Bond  Act.  The  genius  .and  foresight  of 
thosd  who  conceived  and  planned  the  Project  can  be  attested  to  by  the  lack  of 
necessity  for  major  changes .  during  the  ll  years  since  .passage  of  the  bond 
measures.  >  '    -  . 

Chajiges  made  were  dictated  largely 'by  changing  circumstances  over  the  past 
decade.  None  were  made  willy-nilly  Or  to' deceive;  neither  were  they  made 
without  the  benefit  of  public  hearings  ;  nor  were  changes  made  except  as  pro- 
vided  by  existing  law  or  new  legislation. 

Thus,  let  us  dispose  of  all  argument  that  the  Proiject  U  '*^uite  different^' 
from  that  sold  the  public.  Its.  variations  from  any  early  norm  were,  0xi)ectedi 
and  provided  for  either  in  the  Act,  or  by  new  legislation^  duly  approved. 

t.ate-comer  Roberts  is  wrong  in  saying  otherwise^  Second-guessing  may  be 
fuh  t  it  may  be  easy,  but  it  can  and  did  lead  to  false  conclusions !  *' 

*- .  :  ■  '  ;  ■■       ■   ,    .     ""  *        *  ■ . 

HOW  MUCH  WILI/  'THE  1»R0JECT  COST? 

*       .  *.*■♦'  ,      .     '  ■         ■  .  "  .  ■. 

In- his  related  complaint  Roberts  Says  the  Project  will  cost  Close  td  ten 'bil- 
lion dollars,  instead  of  the  two  billion  the  people  tliOught  they  were  approving* 
lie  farther  as.serts  that  the  people  were  not  told  about  interest  costs.  IIow 
ridiculous !  Any  reasonable  assumption  would  beljiist  the  opposite. 

The.  public  was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,# confused  into  believing  that  the 
cost  of  the  Project  should  be  expressed  as  the  sum^  total  of  ail- present  and 
future  costs — including  capital  co.sts,  operating,  power,  maintenance,  replace- 
tVieut  and  interest  costs  from  10()0  ,to  date  and  for  the  next  C5  years.  Nader 
authority  Roberts  should  know  this  to  be  tnie  yet  he  does  not,  for  he  includes 
air  of  these  costs  when  he  mentions  Jiis  ten  billion  dollar  figure.  By  doing  "so 
'lie  shows  that  he.  is  the  one  confused.  It  can  well  be  mentioned  here  that  also 
during  that  C5-year  periop,  with  cool  heads  prevailing,,  more  than  200  million 
dcre  feet  of  water  will  have  been  conserved  and  transported  to  points  of  use 
itlong  the,  (California  Aqueduct.^  Not  a  Imd  accomplishment  for  ten  billion  dol* 
lars--or  whatever  the- c^xact  final  all-iuclusive  costmay.be.  • 

As  we  continu^e  to  review  the  questions  raised  by  .  Nader's  writer  c^oncerning 
matters  of  costs  .and  their  propriety,  we  should  discuss  the  distribution-  or 
charge-out  of  these  costs  along  witji  certain  factors  that  are  extremely  perti- 
nent. First",  it  should  be  known  thaJt  foi*  many  years  wcpenditures  made  by  the 
State  for  construction. and  operation  of  the  State'^yater  Project; have  been 
under  reivew  by  internationally  recognized,  independent  certified  public 
/accounting  firms  hired  under  contract  by  either  a  single' agency  or  by  a  group 
of  agencies  that  have  contracted  for  water  supplies  froiA  the  Project.     ,  '  • 

During  these  years  of  investigation  both  the  amounts  and  the  methods  of 
distribution  of  .costs  among  the  contractors  for  project  service  have  been  regu- 
larly examined  and  reported  UpoU  to'  the  participating  contra Otors.  Nothing  is 
known  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  Roberts  or  any  other  Nader  team  member 
to.  consult  with  the  agencies Jnvolved  in  these  audit  programs  or  any  member 
of  these  aiiditing  firms  to  as.sist  his  review  of  fiscal  aspects  of  the  Project. 
Had  Roberts  done  so,  he  might  have  written  a  far  different  article,  or  perhaps, 
none  at  alt. 
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lAi  any  case,  had  they  contacted  person^  fit  tlie  contracting  agencies  involved  * 
in /tlie  audit  programs,  their  understanding  of  tlie  Proje<»t  might  have  hfcn 
substantially  enh^ttcgd,  .      /  V      .    ,  f 

A  'second  importanib;' factor  is  the  Water  Service  Contracts  executed  by  tha       -^  ^V 
State  and  tha51  Agencies  or  Distriots  engaged  in  receiving  and  distributing 
Mate  Project- Watei^.  Under  ^tliese  contracts  these  governmental  "  entities  are  f 
•  ^  committed  to  pay  ALL  cai^tal  costs  of  the  Project  allocated,  in  accotdauce  .        f ' 
witii  the  Act  and  other  particulars  of  Taw,  to  the  water  supply  functions  of  •  •» 
the  Project.  Presently' this  is  estimated  to  be  about  00%  of  all  cffpital  costs 
pltis  interest.  We  -refer  to  all  capital  costs  to  date,  and  sucli  future"  capital  costs 
as  are  .projected,  together,  with  interesT  at  the  project  interest  jate— from  the 
^date  incurred  until  paid  in  full,  plus  all  related  operating,  power,  maintenance  ' 
/   niid  cgilacement  costs,  :^aynl)le  as  they  are  incurred.  / 

Quite  clearly  these  water  service  contractors  and  their  constituent/  have 
:>  been  aware  of  this  obligation  including  the  Interest  payment  requiremdnf  for 
It  eoiiies  about  through  the  contracts,  all  of  which  necessarily  were  approved 
by  pul)lic  t)0(jies  tthd  several  of  whic'li  had  to  he  furfiier  npi>toved  by  the  peo- 
ple. Further,  the  Districts  Securities  Commission  an^  its  successor,  thie  Dis- 
.  tncts  Securities  Division,  State  Treasurer's  ttfflce,  whicVi- review  the  financial 
details  of  v  BUch  agencies  prior  to  their  going  to  the  market  with  tlieir  own  ^ 
securities  tp  Nuance  their  o,wn  construc1;ion  programs,  is  fully  informed,  concern- 
ing  this  commitment  ta  pay  such  interest ns  is  the  public, through  their  hearings  ^*  . 

As  noted,  this  accounts  for  about  90%  of  all  Project  costs.  Wliat  about  tlie  ^ 
other  10%?  From  the  C.P.A.'s  audit  reports,  as. well  as  fro'm  State  Department 
of  Water  Resources  piibiicationSr  it  nmy  be  lertrned  that  Project  costs  allocated 
or^aiitlcipatea  to  he.  allhcated  to  others^ than  the  water  service  .contractors  and 
reinditiirsed  by  them  .wiir  amount  to  about  2%%'.  Costs  allocated  to  non-reim- 
hurseable  functions,  .such  as  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  ^nhancement  may 
ainnunt  to  about  .7%%  af  the  total  project  capital  coists  and  related  operating. 
i"?/'^*^.V^"^f;.K^^"^*"  ^^n<i  replacement  costs  during  the  T0-year  period.  Inciden- 
tally, the  ILLL  cost  of  mitigating  any  damages  from  the  X*roject  to  fish  or 
Wildlife  i.«?  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  water  service  contractors.  Only  en- 
hancement  values  are  not  reimbursable  liy  tlie  contractors.  Kvery  step  in  the  ' 
procedure  of  allocating  costs  tit)  non-reihihursnble  functions  is  controlled  bv  law  * 
and  accompanied  l>y  public  hearings. ;    •     *  .      '  ' 

^yiiat  about  the  costs  of  these' non-reimburseable  functions,  who  phys  tlieni^ 
Generally  speaking,, the  public  at  large  ^W-ifl  pay  such  costs.  This  public  also,  in- 
cludes those  who  feside  in  areas  served  f)y  State  Project  water— the"  sanle  peo. 
pie  who  particii^ate  in  repaying,  in  full,  tbe  remaining  90%  of  costs  1  Thus  the 
principle  of  *'they,  who  benefit  shall  pay  a^Ording  to  the  benefit  recc^ived**  is  . 
reasonably  complied  witlji  in  this  situation. 

-Tlir*  non-reiinbursable  functions  are  those  providing  benefits  that  redound  to- 
all  the  people  of  California  and  therefore  j>re  quite  properly  tecovered  from 
the.  States  taxi).'iyers  us  n  whole-^with  the  exception  ^f  the  co.sts  of  fiood  con-' 
trol  which  yre-paid  by  the  United  States  Government  as  a.  matter  of  national 
policy.  Thesa  monies  are  collected  from  taxpayers  nationwide.- 

•  *     N0I^'^ERt:ST  O^f  THETlDELANJOS  FtTNDS? 

A  third  factor  which  also  refutes  Roberts*  charge- that  State  money  ad- 
vanced to  the"  Project  f?ucli  as  ^idelands  Qil  and  Gas  Funds  are  provided  in- 
tcrest-^ree.. concerns  tlie  utilization  of  such  funds,  how  tlie  interest  charges  iic- 
tually  apply,  and  what  they  accomplish. 

First,  it  KhOiild  1)(»  made  clear  that  use  of  Tidelands  Oil  and  Can  Fimds  for 
part  of  the  capital  for  Project  construction  was  botli  contemplated  in  the  early 
years  of  Project  formulation  and  providetl  hy  legfslative  action.  Actually,  a  '  *  • 
portion  Of  this  support  w*as  drained  away  by  subsequent  legislative  action  at  a 
time  when  the  State  Budget  needed  help,  Many  view  this  action  xva  a  violation 
of  a  previous  comiidtnient  of  .such  funds  to  the  Project. 

These  (•oniiiiitmeiitf^  of  State  support  were  made  on  the  tlieory  that  a  reve- 
nue derived  from  a  State  non-repleni.shiug  resource,  such  as  oil  and  gas,  could 
be  put  to  best  use  by  investment  in  a'  premauent  asset  such  as  the  State 
nater  Project.  Apparently  these  facts  are  unknown  to  Jtr;  Roberts, 

However,  because  of  the  way  the  water  service  contacts  are  written,  neither 
the  source  of  Project  construction  funds,  or  any  partiifular  legislative  require- 
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ments  concerning  tlieir,repaymentr  really,  controls  the  charges  to  the  water  sup- 
ply coutractorn  with  respect  to  interest.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  as  pointed  out 
earlier,  under  tile  water  service  contracts,  interest  charges  begin  to  run  (yfi 
costs  and  are  charged  to  the.  contractors  immediately  when  such  costs  are  In- 
curred for  Project  construction.  Thus  one  of  the  important  purpos<>8  of  the  in-r 
dependent  C.P,A,  audits  of  the  State  records  is  to  precisely  determine  tlie  date: 
and  the  amounts  in  which  such  costs  are  incurred. 

Now  that  we  know- the  water  service  contracting  agencies  must  pay  such 
project  costs  WITH  INTEREST,  it  may  be' asked,  whatis  done -wWi  the  inter- 
est earned— what  becomes  of  the  repaid  fund»?  To  respond,  briefl>-,  it  is  neces- 
sary again  to  refer  to  the  California  Water  Resources  I^ev^lopmerit  Bond  Act 
which,  pSraphrased,  says  that  gxich  revenues,  together  wjttfi  any  rtet  revenue 
derived  from  power  shall  be  deposited  in  a  sj)ecial  accouiitSor  accounts  in  the 
California  Water  Resources  Development  Bond  Fundv  '3Pnen  Uiey  may  be  used 
•for  the  following  purposes  o;ily,  and  only  in  the  f ollowfelg^  orderr 

Priority  No.  l.-7-Maintenance,  operation  and  replacement  Cpi^ts ; 

Priority  No.  2.— Annual  payment  of  principal  aiia  int^^rest  On  bonds  sold 
under  the  Act;      *  -  »  f 

Priority  No,  3.— Transfer  to  the  California* Wi{ter  Fund' mofiey  to  reimburse 
funds  utilized  from  this  fund  for  cOnstructi&T  of  the  State  Water  Resource.*?^ 
Development  System,       .       '  • 

Priority  No.  4.— Any  surplus  revenues  iM  reuuired  for  the  above  purposes, 
and  not  required  to  repay  the  General  J^nd  for  State  advances  for  payments 
on  Bond  principal  and  interest  r  shall  Wre-tleposited  in  a  special  account  and 
such  funds  are  then  appropriated,  and/available  for  future  construction  of  fa- 
cilities of  the  continuing  State  Water  Resources  Development  System. 

-All  of  these  revenues  constitute  a/rufit  fund  pledged  for  the  ahove  purposes 
aftd  uses  and  further  pledged  as  se/urity  to  the  owners  and  holders  of  the  is-' 
sued  bonds.  ,  '  /  • 

All  fiscal*  operations  of  the  Statfe  Water  Project  are  required  to  follow  these 
priorities  and  rules.  Thus,  expended  Project  funds  return  to  the  Project  in  full 
circle,  augmented  by  extra -interest  eatned  along  the  way,  I)WR  Bulletins  of 
the  132  series  fully  describe  tl/ift.  process,  both  on  a  historical  and  projected 
bas(s  extending  through  the  period  froiQ  the  year  1960  to  the  year  2035.  " 

These  bulletins  have  several  purposes,  among  which  Is  the  technical  support 
of  the  charges  regularly  billed  to  the  water  service  contractors.  Auditors  for 
the  contractors  closely  review  the  bulletins  and- comment  on  their  contents ^iis 
they  relate  tor  the  propriety  of  such  ciiarges. 

Both  the  text  and  tabulations  of  series  132  buljetins  tell  many  interesting 
things  about  the  State  Water  Project,  particularly  when  they  are  correctly  in- 
terpreted. Bulletin  132-71  issued  by  the  Department  in  May  of  1971  forecasts 
the  grand  total  of  the  Project  net  revenues,  or  sun)lus  at  about  .$2,567,000,000 
for  thl.s  75-year  period.  Of  this  amount  about  $1,067,000,000  (the  amount  of  its 
advances),  will  be  returned  to  the  California  Water  Fund  in  accordance  with 
Bond  Act  priority  No.  3  reqjiiirementfi.  This  fund  may  be  again  drawn  upon  for 
future  Project  facility  construction  or,  as  an  alternative,  it  may  he  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  Legislature  for  other  purposes  Entirely,  in'  which  event  it 
would  no  longer  be  availably  to  the  Project  • 

The  remaining  surplus,  projected  at  about  $1,600,000,000,  will  be  rett^incd  In 
Project  funds^  in  accordance  with  Bond  Act  priority  No,  4  requirements.  Such 
fund«  may  he  djawn  upon  for.  construction  of  additional  facilities  of  the  State 
Water  Resources  Developinent  System  in  future  years.  The  need  for  Additional 
Prbject  Construction  is  now  estimated  to  materiali7,e  beginning  about  1006. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that  when,  in  the  future,  money  from  noi^ 
ther  priority  3  or  4  sources  is  expended  on  later  Project,  facilities,  Interest 
again  begins  to  accrue  on  the  iimounts  allocable  to  the  water  supply  function 
and  ohargeal)le  to  the  water  service  contractors.  Thus  the  refunding  and  rJiet 
revenue  circle  begins  again.  *.      .  « 

One  item  of  record,  which  may  bd  related'  to  the  Nader  team's  mistaken 
theory  that  the  l^rojcct's  cost  is  ten  Billiaon,  instead  Of  two  Billion  dollars,  is 
found  in  Bulletin  132-71.  It  indicates  that  Project  gross  revenues  for  the  pe- 
riod 1060  to. 2035  are  anticipated  to  toal  about  ten  billion  dollars!  Note,"* partic- 
ularly however,  that  this  is  revenue — gross  income~-not  costs.  ^ 

This  bulletin  also  projects  total  Operating  costs  at  about  Jf3,135,000,000  dur- 
ing   the   period;   projects   bond   service   principal   repayment   rit  about 
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.  $1,C72,(K)0,000;  ajid  projectfi  bond  service  ipterek  at  about '  :F2,(M9,000,(K)0/ Tli^ 
remainder, j)rd3ected  at  a  Utile  more  than  $2.6D0.OOd,GCi<)  constitaes  the  project's ' 
njst  revenue  or  surplus  mentioried  above.  v  ^  . 

The  anticipated  Project  gr#s»  reven^es  alre^  derived  ifrora  the  following 

'Sources :    .  #-  '  »  , 

Projected  Reimbursements  Tp  Be  Largely  Derived  From  Payments  by  Aeoncies 

,        ^  Contracting  for  State  Water"  Service 

Delta  water  charges  Iteipi^l  costs  reimbursoment,  including  ♦ 

mtore^)  ^--«jL-v-  '^^^  ♦.^•-^  ^  -i      $2  397  017  QOO 

Delta  water  charges  (opclating  costs  reimbilrsement)V.Z  '  45o!  977!  000  ' 

Iransport^ition  (barges  yapital^cost  sreimbuwoment,' including 

interest)'-  :  ^.4..:..  ^..^^^  4,048  541  000 

Transportation  charges  (operating  'costs  r^imfeursement)lIII!I^    %  496^  554*  000 

Total  rcirabursomehts  to  the  Stat^  by  the  contractors.:  J  9,393,089,000 

c|thor'Rev9nue«>3  Projected  ' 

000 


Dayis-drunsky  loan  ropayi^ents-  ,  ^  $53, 753 

Kecrcatton,  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  (subject  to  legislative  ' 

;TJ?i?re^^-VG ---r--- v!--  — V-  — -   118, 96S,  000 

Uilitod  btatcs  (San  Luis  share  of  operation).. «  J   126,  560  000 

Miscellaneous  income,  including  interest  earned  an4  OroviUe 

net  power  revenues  afterlyear  2018-.;.:*«-^    .  319,  599,  qoo 

Total  projected  revehue^  10,  Oil,  964,  000 

'it  may^ie  noted  that  the  terms  aniicipfUcd  and  projected  are  emphasized. 
Th<- purpose  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  aU  future  values  here  show« 
are  anticipated  or  projected  on  the  basis  Hepftrtment  ef  Water  Resources' 
latest  fitudies.  Their  assumptions  may  vaVy  somewhat  during  the '  next  04 
.years,  however,  their  estlmotes  have  been  pretty  good,  so  frit.  The  DWB  fully 
explains  the  assumi)tlons  itiuses  in  the  developinent  of  these  projections.  ' 

Obviotisly,  tlio  detoils  cannot  be  fully  reviewed  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the: Department's  projections  are  believed  to  he  reasonable  and  adeauate  for 
their  purposes,  !  ! 

.  A.t  this  point  a  quest^onJoarbe  raised  cortcerning  the  propriety  of  accumu- 
lathig  the  huge  net  revi^mie.or  sjurpliis  projected  from  operations  of  the  ProJ* 
ectf  Both  the  justincatlon  and  the  necessity  tor  the  procedures  wliieji  make 
posmuie  th  8  projected  net  revenue,  or  surplus,  arise  from  the  Dotta  Pool  Con- 

^^'^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  Hesouroes  Development  Bond 
Act.  which,  the  public  approved  in  1060  and  the  State  Water  Service  Contracts, 
toentially  this  concept  established  the  principle  that,  when  the  supply  of 
water  available  to  the  State  Water^Project  at  the  I)elta  of  th{?  Sacramento 
/""iT.^  '^iJ  Jompiin  Rivers  is  diminished  below  the  entitlement  levels  called  for 
in  the  Project  water  Service  contracts  (primarily  anticipated  because  of  possl- 
liUOincreased  up->?treain 'or  Delta  use)  additional  facilities  shall  be  poiistructed 
to  conserve;  transport  and  make  available  a  new  supply  of  water  at  the  Delta 
pumps  sufficient  to  make  up  the  shortage.  ^ 

Tlie  added  cost  of  this  ncAv  supply  is  then  blended  In  with  the  Delta  charge 
already  applicable,  with  the  result  for  all  State  Service  Contractors  that  a 
new,  probably  higher.  Delta  water  charge  becomes  eifecHve.  based  on  this  new 
av(»rage  cost.  At  the  same  time,  if  late-comers  desire  to  use  a  portion  of  any 
newly  developed  extra  water  supplies  provided  by  the  system,  they  can  do  so  ' 
At  no  greater  cost  for  conserved  water  than  that  which  must  then  be  paid  by 
the  other  ^arller  contractors  receiving  water  from  the  Delta, 

It  has  become  a  umtter  of  great  concern  to  the  contractors  that,  though  thev 
have  fuU.v  assumed  the  obligation  of  future  increased  Delta  Abater  costs  under 
this  concept,  tliey  now  are  faced  with  a  call  for  tlie  :sliut.dawn  of  the  entire 
I»roject  and -a  struggle  to  ward  off  those  like  Nader,  Roberts  and  AValdle  and 
others  who  would  make*  it  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  fulfill  their  commit- 
nients  to  their  own  water  users— or  the  late^comers. 
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-^lie  protiaion  of  tlie  Act  and  the  water  supply  contracts  wUrcU  requirFtlie 
jiecumulation  of  funda  for  future  Troject  facilltieH  In  this  mahnor  to  augment 
the  supply  of  watc»r  upstream  and  in  the  Delta,  together  witli  tli^^  averagijig  of 
both  eaVly  and  late  costs  among  the  early  contractors  and  newcomers,  mainly 
upstream,  are  the  practical  mcrfns' provided  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Delta 
('oncept  '1 
*  Had  the  N|^der  Team  wtriter  consultell  with  the  Project's^  auditors  or  with 
knowledgeable  officials  of  the  Department  of  Wanar  Resources,  or  the  water 
service  agencies  Involved  in  the  program,  or  had  more  thoroughly. studied  the. 
(locuments  related  to»  the  Troject;  possibly  many  of  these  matters  would  lmv(* 
u^en  clear;  and  he  might  not  have  felt  compelled  to  charge  **gross  injustice'' 
and  "special'  interest  favoritism"  iii  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  proji 

From  th^  beginning  of  ProJ&ct  planning  it  was  generally  jroognlzed  that 
costa  to  the*  itreas  ot  water  use  would  he  high,  particulurlyriecaruse  there 
would  he  no  %yay  for  them  to'avoia  thfe  interest  costs'  of  the^i>rogram*  More- 
^'over,  an  important  natural  water  resource  would  neect  t6  he  conserved  rtt  great 
expense,  transported  lonjs:  distances,  lifted  for  service  to  some  -areas  as  much 
as40()0feet  .  ;        ^  .  ' 

-  The  ohjeetive  agreed-upon  by  the  water  supply  contractors  was  th'at  the 
•State  wouyi  develop  and  deliver  this  water  at  tl>e  lowest  colst  possible  and  the 
cpntractorf?  would  pay  properly  allocated  costs  <ionsistent  with  a  policy  of  fair- 
ness to  all :  and  by  all  was  meant  the  entire  State  of  Californifi,  * 

It  is  true  that  construction  costs  have  risen  across  the  nation  in  the  past  11 
years.  Increases  In  the  projected  interest  rate  also  h^ive  occurred*  On  the  other 
.  hand,  home  savings  have  been  achieved  In  Trojcction  operdtional  costs,  with 
the  end  result  that  unit  valttes  per  acre  foot  have  been  contaiiid  uithin  ac- 
ceptable limits.  ^  n    "  * 

This  was  the  objective  of  the  California  Water  Resources  Development  J^ys- 
toin  from  tlie  beginning.  The  record  this  farjias  been  an  excellent  one,  in  spite 
of  .^nch  (»Jmrges  as  th(*  Nftder  report  puts  f6rtli. 

I*ephaps  many  of  Roberts'  compalints  against  both  the  l>rdjeet  an^l  against 
thos"  who  have  participated  In  Its  development,  will  fall  of  their  own  dead 
weight  with  this  betJter  understanding  of  the  Project  and  its  future, 
-  '  -  .         .     ■       ■'      ^  ■ 

WHO  ?AVS  l-'OK  THE  X'OWiat?  '  / 

The^ar^fument  Nader's  team  ipember  Roberts  otos  th a ti  purchasers  of  elec- 
tric i)ower  will  pay  100%  of  the  costs  thereof  is  of  no  great  moment-- tliey 
nhouUl  do  so.  Actually,  from  the  Bulletin  132  series  we  learn  there  may  he 
some  extra  revenue  to  the  Project  from  power,  particularly  durinj? 'the  inter 

,  yearSi,  but  such  revenues  would  not  have  been  possible  liad  there  not  been  u 
Pirojecfc  and  the  vast  participation  of  the  water  service  contractors.  Furtlier-' 
more,  vastly  greater  amounts  of  Power  are  Ttguired  for  operation  bf  the  ProJ- 

;  ect-than  it  will  pnulucK  Always  it  -^vas  expected^  that  the  power 'produced' 
could  Ijc  transmitted  and  used  tor  project  pumping  or  the  value  thereof  could 
Uv  (Converted  to  ilollarsH[)articularly  \ylm\  higher  peaking  values  could  he  real- 
l55cd— then  used  for  purcha.^ing  of  other  more  conveniently  located  or  lower 
costs.  otT-pealr power*  *  ,\ 

'  His  arguments  that  Im'al  taxpayers  In  the  Project  service  area  will  pay 
taxes  to  Support  their  Agencies*  »watcr  service  contract 'program^  doubtlesH 
tru(^  in  varying  degrees— but  why  should  there  be  any  complaint  about  this? 

Where '^such  agencies  will  supply  water  for  nvunieipal  and  industrial  pur- 
poses, their  ))illings  from  the  State  are  on  a  type  of  Advance  repayment  sched- 
ule. Many  of  the  agencies  pay  vast  sums  to  the  State  under  their  contracts  be- 
fore receiving  a  drop  of^State  Project  water.  Consequently  they  must  levy 
taxes  to  do  so.  'I^Jickc  advance  payments,  however,  etTectlyely  reduce  the  total 
interest  costs  they  must  pay  oa^heir  proportionate  sht^re  of  ail  capital  costs 
allocated^  to  water  supply  and  ultimately  tliis  will  reduce  water  costs  within 
such  agencies.  •  t  • 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tax  base  of  water  agencies  serving  agricultural  water 
users  from  the  Project  is  generally  insuftldent  to  permit  such  advance  i)ay- 
ment?  t^ierefore,  their  contracts  with  the  State  have  been  geared  to  a  longor- 
payment  program.  The  effoct  of  thin  deferment  is  an  increase  in  ultimate  costs 
to  the  agricultural  areas  served,  because  of  the  longer  repaymenlMferiodr  and 
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consentiently  they  must  pay  greater  Interest  charges  with  higher  total  water 
costs  over  this  period.  ^  ^ 

'  Experience  does  Indicate,  however,  that  some  taxes  will  be  levied  by  agen-» 
olos  serving  agriculture  to  assist  their  porgrams  for  providing  and  distributing 
\yatcn  Tiiclr  taxing  policies  appear  properly  to  be  matters  of  local  detcrmina^ 

•  tlon,  snWect  to  the  general  or^iK»clflc  laws  governing  such-agencies. 

•  ^  ZONES  OF  BENEFIT         (  . 

^  Nader  team  nicmber  Roberts  makes  the  ridiculous  oft-hand  charge  that  the 
Kern  County  Water  Agency  plans  to  collect  a  third  or  more  of  the  State  bill 
for  Project  water  scr\'ice  by  levying  ad  valorem  taxes.  It  Is  tr«e*the  Agency 
may  levy  soi^e  ad  valorem  taxes  but  only  in, accordance  wlth^^crtaln  special 
limitations  and  hearings  provided  by  the  Kern  County  water  Agency  Act,  de-  • 
serlbed  below  In  more  aetall.  However,  the  Agency's  present  projections  Indi- 
cate that  tiot  more  than  13  to  15%  of  funds  required  to  meet  Stote  obllgationii 
will  be  provided  by  this  means,  It  is  plala  to  see  that  these  projections- differ 
manner  Roherts*  claim  that,  one-third  or  more  ^lll  he  collectcjjjui  this 

now  does  the  Kern  Countjp  Water  Agency  proceed  under  Its' Agency  Act? 
tirst, .certain  steps  must  pubVely,he  taken;  and  Certain  conditions  must  exist 
hefpre  any  tax  inay  be  levlea  for  the  purpose  of  iriaking  any  payment  to  the 
State  under  the  AgeniSy  contract  for  wat-er  service.  Prior  to  mv  such  tax  levy, 
the  Agency  must  hold  public  hearings,  t    ■  .  .  . 

These  hefirfngg,  must  be  held  by  the  Agency  Board  of  Directors,  and  supnle- ' 
i   mental  hearinga  may  We  held  by  the  Kern  County  Board  of  Supervisors/ As  a 
result  of  such  hearings  and  public  participation,  zones  of  benefit  may  be  estab-  , 
llshed  and  ad.valorem  taxes  may  be  le^^ied  within  such  iones  for  .the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  payment  for  State  Project  watfr  service. 

lloweyer,  such  taxes  must  be  based  solely  on  benefits  to  bo  received  from 
the  Project.  In  the  establishment  of  th^i  zones  of  benefit  within  which  taxes 
may  be  levied,  there  mmt  be  taken  Into  aeeount  iM  following  requirements : 

(a)  Improvement  In  the  underground  water  supply. 

(b)  The  contribution  to  the  underground  water  supply  made  available  Inde- 
pemlentjy  of  the  agency .  ,  ' 

(e)  a?li/>  adeauaey  of  the  water  supply  made  available  Independently  of' the 
agency*  ,  _ 

(d)  The  prospective  need  for  a  water  supply.  , 
.  (e;  Kxtractions  i;foni  the  underground  water  supply  in  excess  of.oontrlbu- 
f  ions*  • 

(f)  The  economic  impact  resulting  from  the  water  supply  made  available  ' 
under  sucJi  contract  or  contracts:  orotHdCit  that  arcan  not  receiving  a  surface 
water  supply  orv  an  Improvement  in  the  underground  water  supply  by  reasons 
of  such  contract  or  contracts  shm  not  he  nBscdscd  pursuant  to  thin  partioular 

Any  falr-uiiiuled  consideration  of  thesi^  stringent  reaulrementa  should  lead  to 
,  commendatibn  rather  tlmn  eoncleumatlon  of  the  Kern  County  Water  Agency's 
practices.  SiKjli  cousiaerntion  would  also  reveal  how  completely  nonsensical*  is 
Koberts  charge  that  the  Agency  \v/is  formed  expressly  to  let  Its  agricultural 
users  draw  on  tlrt»  Bakersfield  tax  base.  I*osslbly  the  City  urea  eotild  be  <reter- 
uilned  as  within  a  xone,  or  zones  oflRenefit  establlsheil  througii  the  above  out- 
Unc(l  procedures,^  0  portion  of  the  nd  valorem  taxes  levied  could 

thereby  relate  to  the  Bakersfield  urbatl  area*  So  long  as  this  is.done  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Agency  Act  reciuirements;  however,  certainly  th,ere  is  nothing 
Jmprpper  with  that.  The  voters  approved  this  procedure  long  ago  when  tliev 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Kern  County  Water  Agency  Act  In  the  first  place,  rfs  did 
the  Stiperlor  Court  later  when.  In  a  lawsuit  protesting  a  tax  levy,  It  sustained 
both  the  Agency's  pro,cedures  and  the  Act.  > 

»  BEWmT— OR  BOONDOaotE? 

When  discussing  such  matters  as  the  determination  of  Project  benefits,  it  Is 
Indeed  disappointing  to  note  Nader  team  member  Roberts*  complete  failure  to 
recognize  many  of  the  valimble  Inmefits  that  flow  from  the  Project 

Nader's  lieutenant  Roberts  acknowledges  no  general-type  economic  benefits 
from  tlie  Project,  and  no  benefits  to  agri-businesses  and  their  em|iloyees  from 

/  • 
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n  Htrong  agricultural  economy  Bustaincd  by  Project  water?  he  admita  to  some 
bonelltK  fdr  water  users,  but  only  those  received  by  tlie  larger  landlioiaers,  par- 
tlciilnrly  the  larger  cori)orate  landholders,  tlie  special  interest  water  users,  or 
the  land  spe^ftilators ;  he.  acknowledges  none  of  the  benefita  that  may  accrue  to 
the  smaller,  miU-nm  type  landowner,  or  farm  operator.    ^  \ 

Nader's  analyst  Roberta  seems  also  to  be  totally  ttijaware'of  any  benefit 
from  the  Project  received  l)y  reereationists,  or  achieved  thro^ph  Project  ench- 
ancement'of  fish  and  wildlife. 

While  he  acknowledges  some  benefit  may  be  received  by  the  Project  builders, 
he  makes  no  referencit  to  the  millions  of  man  hours  for  which  good  wages 
were^aid  to  thousands  i)f  people  employed  in  this  endeavor*  ^ 
•  Neither  does  Roberts  recognize  any  possible  benefits  from  the  Project  in  the 
way  of  fiood  control  ht,  salinity  repulsion. 

His  saper-f aiUire,  however,  is  his  ittnission  tit  any  reference  tp  the  tremeny 
dous  benefits  nK?eived  by  the  puMie/ht  largcMom  farm  production  made  possiC 
ble  by  Btate  Project,  water  in  the  fian  Joaquin  Valley,  or  elsewhere,  AVhere  Its 
use  may  he  feasible  desflte  its  higher  level  of  co^t.  In  the  valley,  because  of 
this  water,  farms,  Inrge  and  small— corporate,  individual,  or  partnership  in 
ownership-*  now  contribute  substantial  amounts,  and  later  promise  to  provide 
greater  amounts 'of  food  and  fibre  essential  to  human  life  and  elemental  Ih  the  - 
economic  prosperity  of  county,  state  and  natioiv  » 

i  XTSEBS— LAKGE  ANn  SMAIX 

The  farming  industry  is  not  static— great  changes  constantly  occur ;  amopg 
these,  the  loss  pf  fannland  to^ivban  .and  Industrial  use,  patks,  highways,  and 
airi)orts,  to  name  a  few.  Chanlges  occur,  too,  in  the  capacity  of  lands  to  pro- 
-duce,. whether  from  croppihg  pa-tterns,  pests,  weed  intrusion,  air  pollution,  or^ 
what  not.  <,    *       *  .  ' 

Without  defending  or  criticizing  the  rights  of  the  luA-ger,  or  the  smaller  farm 
operators,  or  the  right  of  corporations* to  parUeipate  in  tiiis  changing  pattern, 
or  the  right  of  any  farmer  to  share  4n  the  production  of  farm  produce  needed 
to  make  up  some  part  of  the  deficiencies  arising  because  t)f  these  dianges,  with* 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  it  may  be  said  that  the  farn)  prodncts  resalting  from 
this  activity  give  greater  strength  to  our  state  and  nation. 

Project*  water  is  really  weeded  by  many  farms  that  have  beeri  in  production 
for  a  long  time:  and  it  is  essential- to  any  additional  agricultural  grdwXlu  It 
will  when  received;  overcome  increasing  grotindwatef  deficiencies  that  jiave 
been  developing  for  years,  threatening  thousands  of  productive  acres. 

As  one  well-informed  Kern  ogrlculturalist  analyml  it:  *'water  represents  a. 
basic*  resource  necessary  not  only  to  develop  new  acreage  but  also  to  sustain 
acreages  In  Kcffh  County.  It  is  known  that  tlic  native  aouifer  jls  declining  an- 
infally  both  in  depth  and  quality  and  can  now  be  projeetiHl  to  a  date  of  pota- 
Ijle  tuiuseabilSfy Mis  well  as  ecouonile  limits  for  agricultural  use.  This  means 
tbat  without  project  \vate,v  td  supplement  our  native  supply  -agriculture  in 
this  area  is. tennimU,"    »  ^  ^  • 

Speaking  to  the  general  (I<i9sth»u  of  new  land  development  as  well  as  contln- 
ued  pW)ductl(m  oti  older  lands,  and,  furtlier,  to  the  question  of  lalpge  vs.  small 
farm  operations,  he  added:  "The 'development  (xf  new  agricultural  aereage  Is 
often  associated  with  M)V(»rsupply*  i"  terniR  (»f  agricuitnml  prodaetlon.  The 
term  -oversupply*  connote.^  that  waste  ^s  ill  be  associated  with  Increased  prodnc- 
ti(m  and  that  i^upply  Is  aetually  greater  timn  denmnd  in  a  physical  sense.  Ac- 
ttmllv.  supply  .will  enual  d(»m«nd  at  a  certain  prl(»e.  *()versum)ly*  also  neglects 
,  factors  of  quality  ayd  ImpUes  that  all  agricultural  products  are  tiu»  same.  If 
an  Increased  supply  means  somewhat  h)wer  prices  to  the  farmer,  the  ultimate* 
beiu»factor  will  W  the  consumer.  TJie  development  of  agriculture  in  (California 
with  new  produciion  methcids  means  better  availability  and  higher  quality 
i»roductH  for  (*\ilifornia  and  the  rest  of  the  fmfion.  Further,  the  statement  that 
small  farmers  will  be  driven  out  of  agriculture  Miy  the  thousands'  is  mislead- 
ing. Some  of  the  less  efilclent  producers  will  not  be  able  to  nmteh  new  produc- 
tlun  or  quality  standards  and  will  lea V(»  agriculture.  This  tyiK?  of, process  has 
been  in  existenc(»  throughout  m  history  of  free  enterprise  agriculture.  It  has 
meant  timt  tlu»  general  puldie  is  better  M  in  terms  of  quantity,  price  and 
quality  of  good'J.produced."  (end  of  quote).  '  .      u  . 

TJie  closest  Nader*s  Mr.  Roberts  comes  to  admitting  any  benefits  from  ProJ- 
eet  water  is  when  he  says,  in  Ills  i%%v  ('reek  article:  **WhiIe  many  people  al* 
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-  ••    >  ■      •    ■      *         ^  ^ 

Umately  receive  this  water,  the  Mlv  dues  who  benefit  are  those  wlio  receive 
sWwtantiaily  .more  or  wibstftntiallV  cheaper  water  than  they  would  get  witliout 
the  Project/  AUraittedly,  under  such  circumstances,  when  tliey  exislra  benefit 
\\0u\a  be  establlslied;  but  such  circumstances  fail  to  account  for  many  other 
benefits  to  muiiy  others  tlmt  accrue  wifhin  tlie  Project  service  area. 

At  anotlior  point  in  this  article  he  says :  "The  Project  does  not  realty  benefit 
the  average  Southern  Califomian*  But  the  Project  does  benefit  two  classes 
which  use  large  amounts  of  water:  Large  landholders  and  water-using  busi- 
nesses/' While  he  acknowledges  some  of  these  beneficiaries  are  in  Soufliern 
.(  alifornia,  his  choicest  barbs  are  throwTi  at  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  wheA  he' 
says:  "the majo^  beneficiaries  are  the  corporate  farms/'  Accepting  data  pre- 
pared by  others  in  lOoO,  he  flatly  Vut  faUdp  declares  the  total  acreage  of  mch 
corporate  farm^  served  hy  the  State  Water  Project  is  more  than  ZV2  milUbn 
acres,'  , 

Without  iittention  at  this  moment  of  either  defending  or  condemning" the  ( 
larger  corpora t(»  farms— !)Ut  simply  because  I  detest  exaggeration  and  fals(^ 
hood,  I  would  say,  right  here  is  a  good  place  to  draw  the  line— the  place  to*  * 

"  declare,  as  General  Anthony  McAuliffe  once  declared  at  Bastogne,  **NUTS**.  ^1 
It's- time  for  Uoberts'  credibility  to  be  c«amlued  :  (1)  because  he  f ails  ,to  no- 
tice obvious  benefits  available  now,  and  incrfl|lingly  to  become  avajlable  from 
tlie  Project;  and  (b)  because  he  bfandly  acceaits  and  brashly  reports  irresnon-  " 
sibie  computations  by  others  that  2U  million  acres  of  corporate  held  acreage 
is  served  by  the  Project*  This  is  drastically  more  acreage  than  the  sum  total  \ 
ox  all  acreage  to  receive  such  service  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  " 
V  First,  it  can  be  acknowledged,  without  prejudice,  that  larger  corporate  farms 
do  exist  in  the  valley  and  th(»y  do  include  c()nsiderable  acreage  that  may  ' 
Kerved  by  Project  watf  r  now,  and  later.  Xhey  employ  a  substantial  number  of 
peopUs  gen(»rally  at  good  wages.  Home  of  ^thesc'  cori)orate  farms  are  large— 
some  of  thotii  relatively  smalL  Also,  there  aire  many  oJ'her  farms  in  the  valley 
that  receive  or  will  receive,  Project  S(»rvice  that»are  not  corporate-owned.  Home 
of  lh(»«e  are  large-sorne  are  smalK  They,  too,  employ  many  people,  generally 

'  at  good  wages.  Tiiey  ar(»  all  a  par/:  of  the  economy  of  the  valley. 

Kecond,  the  entire  water  supply  to  bo  provided  in  the  «ari  Joanuiu  \'alley 
fa^om  the  Project  is  (mly  suflicient  to  serve  al)Out  500,000  to-COO.OOO  acres  with 
a- full  supply— imsod  on  a  ma^cimuni  use  of  about       acre  feet  per  acre— a  ' 
minimum  for  sucoessful  farming.  Many  properties,  whetlier  owned  by  large  or  - 
smajl  operators,  however,  will  not  receive  a  full  supply;  thereforerit  may  be  '  • 
reasona!)ly  estimated  tlmt  a  maximum  of  70(1,000  to  800,000  acres  may  ulti- 
mately he  S(»rved  to  some  (l(»gree  by  tlu»  Project.  ^ 
.         ^ofcif  aereaffc,  In  less  than  a  third  the  corporate  acreage  alone  claimed 
by  Uoiierts  to  l)e  served  by  the  Proj(»et.        *  '  ' 

But  tliat  is  not  all. 

i"fonnation  on  this  question  is  available  from  the  Kern  Count v 
Viator  Agency  widely tiir(mgh  itfiuu^mher  units  am*  improvement  districts,  wiil . 
distribute  about  80%  of  all  San  Joaquin  Valley  delivered  Project  water.  Tills 
Agency  s  recap  indicate^  that  all  larger  corporate  landholdings  to-be  served  l>y 
^^l"^*"  ^^^^^^  ^'^'r"  districts  acccmnt  for  not  more  than  about 
22.).(KK)  acr(»s.  Home  of  this  a<ireag(»  wiil  receive  little,  if  any,  Projet^t  waters 
other  such  acreage  perhaps  a  full  supply.  • 

^  The  larger  cori^orate' holdings  in  the  «an  Joaquin  Valley  other  than  those  in  ' 
'Ivern  (  ounty.  init  served  by  water  district's  receiving  State  Project,  water,  al- 
thoiigh  substtitttial  in  acreage,  account  for  far  less  Project-served  tcorporate 
acreage  thau  that  served  in  Kern  County- perhaps  as  much  as  100.000  acres  in 
totuK  Accordingly,  a  fair  estimate  of  all  larger  corporate  land Imldings  receiv- 
ing State  Project  water  would  i>erhaps  lie  something  in  the  order  of  32SM0 
acres  in  the  Project's  San  Joaquin  Valh^y  scrviee  area— far  less  than  the  2^^! 
million  acres  lioberts  olalms  would  be  supplied. 

Oiivlously  Nader  team  memi)er  Roberts  is  guilty  of  irresiJOnsible  rej&orting  on 
this  score.  No  more  irresponsible,  however,  than  with  respect  to  nuiny  other 
•charges  he  levrfed  in  his  (near  <^reek  article  and  now  used  in  the  Nader  re-  • 
port.  \      .  , 

This  disposes  )<jjiiestl(ms  concerning  the  actual  acreage  of  larger  corporate 
landholders  served, by  the  Project.  Adhiittedly  these  corporations  do  engage  in 
farmhig-.many  have  done  so  fifr  nmny  decades.  Tliey  have  committed  tiielr  re-  ^ 
sources  to  payment  of  tlie  cost  of  Project  water  with  Interest  in  accordance 
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\rltli'the  water  prici;ig  poIiciA  and  taxing  policies  of  the  respective  agencies 
or  dbtrlcts  starving  them.  * 
In  view  6f\hoKo  tactsf  Naderjs  team  member  Koberts,  liowever,  lays  an  egg 
^  Ovht?iiOie  charges  these  ^orl>omte  landholders  receive  great  subsidies  jind  other 
-^iipe{^jSicai)Cnefli8.  » 
Vt^      respond  to  the  Koberts  charge  that  Kern  County  agricultural  water  users 
J,^^5thn([^riiwlly  beni^fit  from  a  subsidy  ot  $20.00  or  more  per  acre  foot  through 
'  »  Agency  *Tf>r  State  malfeasance,  remilres  stating  again  tthat,  neither  under  the 
Htate  "Wafer  Service  Contracts,  nor  under  the  KCAVA-m ember  unit  contracts,  is 
there  any-prospect  of  any  such  subsidy,  Additional  proof  timt  no  subsidy  ex- 
ists, eouldjre  demonstrated  by  further'analysls  of  the  pricing  iinCTtaxIng  i>oU* 
cies  of  eacU'Kern  County  Water  Agency  member  unit  district,  but  this  can 
hardly  b^  undertaken  here.  ,  - 

It  Is  sufflctent  at  this  time  to  indicate  that  basic  policies  by  wjiich  tliese 
%  member  unlt-vpatcr-  districts  are  guided  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
which  control  tlie^Korn  County  Water  Agency  Itself  and  many  othC-r  water  dis- 
tricts in  Californiji.  Essentially,  this  policy  calls  for  payment  of  all  proi>erly 
allocated  costs  b;>'J!;those  who  receive  the  benefit— the.  •*Fellnmth  principle**}  If 
you  will.  V    .  .        '  , 

SUKPLUS  StfBSIDY?  *  . 

However,  the  charge'ICader  team  member  Roberts  tries  to  establish  eoncern- 
•      ing  an  alleged  State  impri)priety  and  a  vast  subsidy  to  users  In  State  delivery 
(»f  Project  stiri>lus  water:at  a  reduced  charge,  of  about     nn  acre  foot  requires 
attention,  His  claim  thafe^Project  surplus  water  is  not  sundus  in  reality  but  is 
ilrm  water  instejui  worth  full  price,  calls  for  answer.  Ills  baslc-cohtentlon  Is, 
^    that  water  label^rmiailus  water  by  .the  State  is  not  actually  surplus  because 
^   it  wouhl  always  ho  available  except  in  an  extremely  dry  year. 
"'^^   Wlvy  this  is  ifcorrect,  and  why  surplus  water  has  greatly  reduced  value,  and 
'T  ^>the  considerations  that  must  be  taken  into  accoutit  when  considering  Its  actual 
^'  ^availability,  will  be  explained  here:  First,  it  should  be  iminted  out  that  water 
'  charged  for,  at  so  much  per  acre  foot.  Is  not  the  w^ay  the  water  bills  froia  the 
State  to  the  agencies  read.  , 

Instead,  each  contracting  agency  Ir  billed  in  full,  with  interest,  for  its  pro- 
portionatf*  share  of  costs  of  conserving  the  water,  and  its  proportionate  •share 
at  the  costs  of  transporting  it  to  the  takeout  points  serving  the  Agency*s  sen  - 
ice  area. 

Thus  the  capital  coats  of  the  Project,  with  interest,  which  are  paid  fq,r  on  a 
deferred  basis,  and  the  operating  costs  of  the  Project,  which  are  paid  for  on  a 
semiannual  or  uiontlily  basis,  are  fully  paid  by  such  agencies,  each  to  the  ex- 
tent it  Is  required  to  share  in  "such  costs  under  its  c'ontractr  and  regurdless  of 
the  exact  amount  of  watf»r  actually  received. 

In  effect,  as  Prudential  u'buld  say.  each  agency  is  buj^ing  '*a  piece  of  tlu' 
rock",  or  as  the  younger  generation  might  say,  "a  pltn-e  of  the  actlcm/*  The 
fact- that  no  title  to  this  capacity  is  conveyed  by  tlu»  State  to  the  Agency  does 
not  diminish  the  fact  that,  wlu^n  an  agency  assumes  such  an  obligation  under 
its  contract  with  the  State,  it  becames  entitled  to  use  of  a  speclfle  share  of  the 
capacity  of  the  project  transportation  faclHtles  as  specilled  by  tlie  contr.act, 
while  it  also  assunu%  and  must  pay  the  cnpit.il  costs  with  interest  and  tlu»  re- 
lated fixed  oi>eruling  coats.  regjirdle.*^s  of  whetlu»r  its  water  entitlement  is  fully 
received  or  not,  *  '   *       I  " 

If  Project  firm  water  is  short  (>r  nu'cting  a  con  tractor '4  entitlement,  the  vari- 
able transportation  costs  (large  power  costs)  wouW  not  be  diargod. 

Wiiy  then,  under  such  circumstances,  should  not  facilities  and  service  thus 
'    paid  for  be  used^to^  i>rovide  surplus  water  when  availabU*?  As  this  (piestion  is 
examined.  It  should  l)C  lioiuted  out  that  many  physical  or  reguhitory  factors, 
some  of  which  are  unknown  in  advance,  can^lmve  a  bearing  on  the  amount  of 
sun>lUB  water  available  at  the  Delta,  a 

()n(»  i)hyslcal  fact(u*  is.  tImt  the  State  Water  Project  is  not  a  gravity  system 
instead  It  dei)ends  on  massive  pumps  and  electrical  energy  to  deliver  i;\'atcr. 
The  pumps  may  fail,  or  the  electric  energy  may  not  Ik»  available  or  the  power  , 
contracts  may  not  permit  tiie  stu^plyiug  of  power  for  puiuping  siiri>lus  water 
even  though  the  water  is  available  at  the  Helta,  even  wli(»n  aqueduct  capacity 
to  move  tlu»  water  is  available.  ^ 

We  can  remind  mnselves  that  rulings  of  the  State  Water  RcKourccs  <'outroi 
Board,  or  other  agencies,  amy  affect  water  availability.  We  .alsr>  know  that. 
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iinaor  the  Stnto  Wnter  Service  Contrncts.  the  ngriculturnl  water  mipply  inmt 
suffer  the  fir54t  (lefieienele»  as  eompnred  to  municipal  ana  indtistrial  supplv  in 

Vhe  event  of  dnmght  and  water  shortage.  Thls-reduetiorf  is  witliout  Unodt  of 
^iny  reduetion  in  tlie  fixed  charges*  to  tlie  contractors  for  related  capital  costft 
or  operation  costs  of  the  Project.  TJiose  that  would  like  to  use  surplus  Project 
wat(»r  must  consider  these  hazards  and  these  unrewarded  costs.  They  cannot 
agree  that  surplus  water  Is  dependahle.  Whilerthey  plan  to  make  use  of  some 

.  sundus  water,  when  available  particularly  in  early  years  of  the  Project  wlien 
local  distribution  eosts.  too,  are  burdensome;  and  while  they  hope  surWus 
water  will  be  available  later,  they  also  unmtMiedge,  by  maintaining  costly 
wells  and  pumps,  to  provide  the  dependability  needed,  even  though  they  may 
not  use  them.  Obviously,  too,  surplus  water  will  only  be  provided  by  the  State 

-•when  It  Is  amply  available.  All  of *tliis  speaks  eloquently  for  making  surplus 
us(»  ^^^^^     lowest  cost  wbenpver  all  circtimstances  permit  its 

AltTHOR's  NOTE  ♦ 

The  Xader  Report  released  August  21st  damning  the  State  AVater  l^roject 
fvery  eonccivaide  way— along  with  abnost  evprytliing  else  In  California  as  well 
as  defaming  Just  about  everyone  bavinpr  ^inything  to  do  with  the  Project,  bad 
uot  beOn  released  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  article,  now  re-titled  by 

M 1^*  '  r^*^^^*  '^'^^  '^'^^^  ^8  Playing  Nasty  Games~-With 

The  California  State  Water  projeet.*' 

The  author  was  verbally  advised,  however,  on  August  Gtb,  that  release  of 
tlH»  Nader  Keport  was  anticipated  "the  latter  part  of  the  Month/'  Ite  was  also 
told  through  that  same  phone  call  to  the.  Wa8hington,*lX(\  olllrt*  of  the  Center 
for  Sttidy  of  Respouslvi*  Law,  when  talking  with  Robert  FeUmuth.  the  Nader 
Reporfs  chief  eo^ordlnator,  that  Keith  ftob(»rts*  (Mear  Creek  article  Inserted  in 
the,  CougresNltmal  Record  May  24.  1071,  by  (^ontra  Coj^ta  County  Congresman 
•Terome  R.  Waldle,  had  been  fully  accepted  as  the  basic  thesis  for  the  Nader 
Reports  section  on  the  California  State  Water  Project  Xecessarily,  however; 
at  the  thne  of  the  preparing  of  this  article  for  publlcatfon  August  27th  in  the 
luirm  ^ewH  it  could  only  be  written  under  certain  restraints,-  because  the 
Nader  report  was  ns  vet  untmhllsbed*  but  the  Roberts  artlch*  wns  In  full  view. 

\\ith  the  current  flood  of  releases  and  press  conferences  fuUv  reflecting  the 
relationship  between  Nader  and  team  member  Roberts,  teaders  of  this  response 
imy  now  ralicmally  Interclumge  the  name  is^ader  with  Roberts,  and  vice«versa. 
as  they  consider  what  Is  said  here.  It  is  now  abundantly  elear  that  the  views 
of  both  Nader  and  Roberts,  and  the  psoude-facts  and  distortions  presented 
both  In  the  Nader  Rep(»rt  and  tlu»  Roberts  article  aw^  identical.  This  thought 
now  conies  to  the  author  as  the  fire-storm  set  oiT  by  the  Nader  Report  burns 
(»u :  *'The  ganu*  th(»y  play  is  with  nmtelie.s/*  &      .  ' 

Thirds  is  yet  an(»t!ier  overriding  consideration— the  economic  preservation  of 
a  natural  rescmrce -groundwater.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  recoverv  and 
uKe  of  gronudsvatcr  Involves  sulmtantial  cost  for  pumping  juid,  at  times,  costly 
^onveyenance  there  are  good  and  substantial  reasons  for  providing  surplim 
water  at  the  lowest  p(»ssibl(»  cost--b(»th  f(»r  direct  reptenlshment  of  ^^roundwa- 
ter.  and  for.  direct  application  of  such  water  to  permit  less  puuming  than 
would  otherwise  be  reiiuircd.  , 

By  so  doing,  the^ground water  resourecfi  of  the  Htate,  as  they  exist  in  the 
many  M  r vlc(»  areas  of  th(»  Projeet.-can  be  eonserved  and,  in  tho  cour.se  of  time, 
the  puhlie  beueflted.  In  the  meantime,  no  harm  is  done  to  anyone;  no  new 
<'osts  are  Imposed  u\x  any  exeept  those  who  nuiy  Iw^neflt.  And  th(»se  who  bencifit 
stand  to  gain  no  more  than  they  slumld'atl  things  consldeml.  Wliv  then,  coin* 
plain  V  '  . 

STOI*  Tllii  STATK  WlOJECT? 

'  ft 

Nader'H  author 'Roberts  has  made  it  abundantly  clear  through  his  Clear  Creek 
article,  that  his  ron(»lusions  an*  based  on  certain  prejudices,  and  certain  objec- 
tives. II(»  states  dearly  tbat  his  nioflvc^  Is  to  stop  the  State  Water  Projectr  lie 
v.alnuj  to  redtic(»  tJie  taking  u£  water  from  the  Delta,  even  though  the  water 
Kcrvlee  <'ontraetors  hav(»  f(M»ted  the  bill  to  conserve  It.  Among  his  methods,  the 
.«topl)ing  of  tbe  Perlplu^ral  Canal  fs  considered  by  him  to  be  a  key  necessity.- 

ao  defend  the  Peripherat  Canal  concept  polnt-by-polnt  will  not  be  an  objec* 
llv(^  of  this  article.  Again  too  muWi  space  would  1h»  reoulred  and  the  readers 
should  not  be  further  burdened  at  this  time.  - 
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However,  one  observation  may  be  in  order,  iiaraely,  tbis:  Tile  State  Water 
Uesuurees  Development  Bond  Aet  and  tbe  Bystem  it  contemplates  will  take 
eifre  of  the  problems,  of  the  Peripheral  CanaX,  arid  indeed  there  may  be  some, 
!n  a  way  that  will  be  fair  to  everyone.  Roberts  is  foolish  in  trying  to  contend 
otherwise,  just  asonany  of  his  other  complaints  about  the  Project  are  foolish. 

i>erhftps  we  «hould  not' blame  biro  too  muclrfor  bis  misconceptions.  The 
State  Water  project,  Is  indeed, -a  complex  and  iiiassive  tindertaking.  Perhaps 
itH  workings  ure  not  readily  apparent  to  the  Casual  student.  But  perliaiis  what 
has  i)een  written  here  will  serve  to, accomplish  in  .a  small  way  a  needed  part 
(if  the  understanding  that  is  desirable;    •     •       "  » 

,^      THE  PftOJECT— BAWb'oR  BLESSINO? 

Personally*  I  think  we  can  be  very  proud  of  the  State  Water  Project— proud 
of  tho  owater  pioneers,  the  engineers  whose' early  studies  led  tn  its  concept, 
and  the'' engineers  and  oflieials,  and  all  persons  involved  in  its*  construction  and 
operation  to  this  day.  We  can  also  be  proud  of  legislators  who  approved  the 
Bond  Aet  in  1950  and  have  steadfastly  kept  the  Project  on  course.  Too,  we  can 
be,  proud  of  the  voters  who  approved  this  measure  in'1060,  and  wlio  later  have 
been  called  upon  to  ward  off  measures  that  would  have  crippled  the  State 
Water  Resources  Development  System,      ,  ' 

Continuing,  I  think  we  should  appreciate  and  be  grateful  for  the  Projeet*s 
cUpaclty^to  serve  so  many  people  throughout  so  much  of  the  State,  now  and  in 
•the  future.  We  should  recognize  with  appreeiati<m  the  important  part  playtd 
by  the  water  agencie.^  and  districts  in  this  program,  many  of  which  have  as 
their  primary  purpose  the  serving^of  State  Project  water  to  their  areas.  Like-  ^ 
^i*ise,  we  can  be  proud  of  the  oifleials  of  these  agencies  for  their  unselfish  work 
in  behalf  of  their  constituents.  Credit  is  due  the  great  state  of  California  for 
itupart  in  thaProject 

c  But  the  capstone  on  this  huge  structure  consists  of  the  many  people  tbrougji* 
ojut  the  service  area  who  have  accepted  responsibility  for  prepayment  of  so 
l&rge  a  share  of  the  cost  of  the  California  State  Water  Project, 

This  report  through  tiie  court^^.v  of  the  Water  Association  of  Kern  County 
and  the  California  Water  Resour^-es  Association  - 


California  Action,  Inc., 
%  *  i^an  FrmciscOt  Calif.,  ^cpt€ml)er  2^^1011* 

AtAN  BoxToitrF,  ' 
The  Farm  ATck^      '  ' '  .  '  ' 

Kern  County  Farm  BurcaUi 
liakerB/leUl,  Calif, 

Dear  Mr,  Bottouff:  To  tryrln  a  few  brle^  pages  to  jrebut  all  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions, distortions,  deceptiotis  and  falsehoods  in  your  attack  on  my  report 
would  be  futile.  I  would  like,  however,  to  touch  npon  the  highlights.  If,  as  the 
Kern  County  Farm  Bureati  uuiintains;  you  ImVe  written  the  "definitive  rebut- 
tar*  to  my  report  on  the  State  Water  Project,  my  criticisms  stand  confirmed 
for  you  have  not  made  one  accurate,  proper  or  meaningful  oritieism^of  that  re- 
port. '  .  . 

Ta  begin  with,  the  lend  headline  **Nader  Seeks  to  Sack  Project''  is  mislead- 
ing. I  do  notkUdvocate  sacking  the  «tate  Water  Project.  I  do  not  advocate 
leaving  the  prkent  pipes  to  rust  in  the  desert*  What  I  do  advocate  is  not  ex* 
pundlng  the  Project  any  further. 

You  challenge  my  cost  figures  by  mistakenly  assuming  that  I  Included  oper-. 
ating  costs  In  the  construction  costs  of  the  Project.  Mr.  Cianelli  has  had  avail- 
able since  May  a  detailed  appendix  showing  exactly  how  I  arrived  at  every 
figure  I  use  on  the  State  Water  Project.  He  has  not  found  it  possible  to  make 
an^-  objejctlon  to  these  figures,  and  one  reason  is  that  1  do  not  make  such  ele- 
mentary errors  as  confusinir  construction  costs  witfi  operating,  costs.  For  the 
rest,  you  seem  to  agree  that  the  Project  will  cost  much  closer  to  $10  billion 
than  to  $2.8  billion.  Your  excuses  for  constantly  reciting  the  latter  figure  as 
the  cost  have  little  merit  * 

In  the  first  place,  you  say  that  nobody  Is  deceived  because  the  water  agen- 
cies with  their  battalions  of  experts  know  the  true  cost.  I  do  not  dispute  this. 
iHit  few  people  ate  familiar  with  water  ^^encles  and  what  their  hired  exi)ertft 
say.  The  iK»ople  deceived  are  not  the  hximlreds  wlio  might  know  what  water 
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affencios-nre.(lolngr.  hut  the  million*?  who  know  only  what  tho  D(»partn)ent  of 
Water  Rpsonrco'ft  propngantln  nroelnims.  '    '■  J 

•  lu  the  fim)na  place,  you.  together  with  Mr;  Clanelll  of  the  Depaiftment  of 
nater  KQsrnirces.  claim  that  beeause  ears,  refrigerators  and  houses  have  been 
sold  wUliout  . stating  the  mun  of  the  interest  to  b(?  paid;  It  is  proper  to  sell  th^ 
.state  Water  Project  irf  the  same  Vny.  Nefther  of  you  seems  familiar  witlvre- 
eent  trends  of  law,  howeVer,  since  the  Federal  Truth  in  Tending  Act  and  laws 
In  various  other  states  have  now  outlawed  precisely  this  practice  on  the 
ground  tlmt  it  is  deceptive,  misleading,  atid  ftaudulent  to  the  prospective 
buyer.  If  you  will  examine  the  sales  of  houses  in  California  you'Wlll  notice 
that  the  price  of  sales  iu  interstate  commerce  Includes  a  statement  of  the  ag-^ 
gregfttc  Interest--pr»cl8,ely  the  statement  lacking  for  the  Sftite  Wat^r  Project. 
But- omission  of  the  interest  chatges  on  large  construction  projects  is  even 
more  deceiitive.  Wlien  buying  a  car  or  a  house  the  aggregate  interest  does- not 
amount  to  as  jmueh  as  the  basic  sales  price.  W*hen  , buying  a  huge  construction 
project  with  Interest  to  be  repaid  over  a  i)eriml  of  00  years  or  more,  however, 
the  cost  of  labor  and  umteHal  Is  almost  insignificant  In  comparison  to  the  co$t 
of  eapltal—that  Is,  in  large  construction  projects,  capital, is  the  Iar^:esfc  single 
cost  factor.  •  ;  >  : 

It  Is  convenient  for  the  Department  of  Water  Resotir<^r  to  neglect  interest 
costs  because^  the  omission  diVertB  attention  from  the  Huge  State  subsidy  by 
virtue  of  Interest  free  loans.  You  say  that  Water  Prttlect  cfistomers  will  repay 
the  amount  of  the'gtate  loan  with  Interest,  and  suggest  that  therefore  the  loan 
is  not  interest  free.  But  to  whom  is  tlmt  money  repaid^dt  is  not  repaid  tO  the 
deneral  Fund  nor  even  to  the  TidelandB  Oil  and  Gas  Revenue  Fund  which 
made  the  loaQ  originally.  As  you  yourself  show,  repayment  either  directly 
funds  existing  Water  Project  obligations  or  goes  Into  a  fund" for  future  addi- 
tions and  extensions  to  the  Water  Project.  Thus,  while  the  water  contractors 
pay  the  Interestjj^iek  to  the  Department  of  Water  Besources.  the^Department 
of  Water  Resruirces  is  not  required  to  pay  It  back  to  the  State  and  to  the 
States  taximyers  who  made  the  .loan  In^the  first  place.  And  that  Is  whv  it 
am(>unts  to  an  interest  free  loan. 

Who  pjjys  the  costs?  I  elalm  that  taxpayers  will  pay  between  half  and  G5<;^ 
of  the  costs.  \ou  do  nr)t  seriously  deny  this  allegation.  You  slhtply  ask.  so 
what/— and  deny  that  this  aniountfi  to  a  subsidy  to  large  water  users.  I^et  me 
take  these  points  in  order  because  they  are  distinguishable*- 

Several  general  objections  can  l>e  rhnilc  !o  taxpayers  paying  for  the  Water 
Project.  The  most  basic  is  quite  simple.  The  Departinent  of  AVater  Resmirces 
and  other  water  leaders  Imve  constantly  suggested  that  the  public  was  not 
paying  for  tlie  Watiw  Prt)jl»ct.  *V\\\h  falsehoiMl  now  stands  exposed. 

Second,  tax  subsidy  removes  f reedt>m  of  choice,  and  distorts  the  true  demand 
for  water,  lhat  Is.  a  xwtmw  involuntarily  paying  h.ilf  his  actual  water  costs 
Ihrotjgh  the  tax  rate,  as  in  Southern  California.  i>ercelves  his  water  charge  as 
being  only  half  the  trm»  cost.  lie  therefore  uses  more  than  he  would  if  the 
water  were  fidly  priced  and  he  spends  more  on  water  than  he  might  if  he  had 
the  choice  to  nmke  himself.  And  in  tJie  absence  of  a  clear  picture  of  true  de* 
nmnd  -  as  created  by  the  amount  of  water  ifi?oide  are  willing  to  buy  when  it  is 
fully  priced  water  agencies  must  sukstltute  their  bureaucratic  judgment.  In 
Southern  California  this  has  provcdallsastrous. 

^The  gist  (if  yowv  defense  of  the  tax  s>d)sldy  centers  on  the  practices -of  the 
Kern  County)  Water  Agency.  You  ihanago  to  convey  a  thoroughly  erroneous  im- 
pression of  Ahwi  my  article  actually  says.  Alt%(t«i?b  I  am  generally  critieal  of 
subsidizing  Avater  users^-partleularly  largo  jA^t:  user«--I  said  in  my  article 
and  in  the  Xader  reiKirt  that  the  citlssens  «r*:ern  X*ounly.  and  particidarly 
Bakersilehl  could  rationally  decide  ta  sidjsldlze  stirroumling  farmers.  In  other 
words.  Bakersfleld  (^an  nmke  a  resonable  decision  to  std)sldlze  Its  farmers.  But 
uu»st  r>ther  sections  of  the  State.- such  as  Southern  California,  cannot'-slmply 
because  the  return  ff)r  th(*lr  std>sldy  Is.  negUble  and  indirect.  In  Kern  Countv. 
however,  tlie  economy  obviously  depends  on  the  well  being  of 'the  Im^al  farms 
and  if  that  well  being  requires  cheap  water,  the  cHI/.ens  can  rationally  decide 
to  subsidize*  it.  Sul)sldlzlng  water  for  the  Kern  County  Land,  Company  Is  equiv- 
alent to  accepting  h>wer  wa^^s.  I^ocal  citizens  cim  d(»clde  to  do  either. 

Sun>rIHngly.  you  also  dispute  my  claim  lhat  the  Kern  <*omityMVater  Agencv 
was  formed  prlnmrlly  to  allow  the  Bakersfleld  tax  base  (o  sidisldize  the  large 
water  users.  I  had  not  thf)ught  this  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  was  openly 
admitted  to  nus  and  as  I  said  above,  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing.  The  subsldv 


arises.  In  tiie  following  will  use  approximately  10^  df  thfe 

Kern  County  Waten  Agency  watet,  It  is  taxied  on  its  property  Dase;  however, 
at  the  same  rate  as  all  hut  one  of  the  other  water  districts  within  the  Kern 
County  Water  Agency.  Consequently,"  it  pays  30  to  40%  of  the  total  taxes  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water  ,  lijency/  Thi$  amounts  to  subsidy,  By  my  calculations, 
based  on  Kern  County  Wfiter' Agency  figiires,  thfe  total  tax  payments  to  the 
agericj"  In  19T0  amounted  to  $6.90  for  fevery  aere  foot  of  water  that  the  agency 
receives  i,*froni  the  ^^tate.  The  algency  pays  an  average  x>rice  of  slightly  over 
$21.00 /an-  acre  foot  for^  this  water.  .Thus,  my  statement  that  33%  of  the  water 
Is  subsidized.  ^  <  .  r  • 

T" ^rntlifpri -ff^^en t  ^^mrrjttemp ti n g  to  distort  my  comirients  about  the'  Kern 
County :^AjMite r  Agei5yTn"";m-  article  for  publication  in  the  Kern  ^County  Farm 
Journal.  In  fact,  had  some  rather  nice  words  to  say  about  the  Agency.  ^Let 
me  quote  the  conclusion  to-4:he  Task  Force  Appendix  on  the  Agency  j       ;  ^  • 

"Task  Force  finds  little  fault  with  the  Kern  County  Water  Ageritjy's  internal 
operationsV  Tljere  are  some  questions  about  the  extent  to  which  Kern  Couttty 
TOters^were  iiwate  when  they  adopted  the  Agency  in  ISBl  that  its  liurpose  was 
to  subsidize  Kern  County  landowners  or  how  wealtnF  the  ma3'or  recipients 
would  be.  .On  the  other  han^j  if  there  was  deception  tA;  amounted  at  most  to 
obvuscation,  rathet  than  outright  dishonesty,  and  the  voters  have  ended  up 
\*|th  a  water  operation  which  may  be  of- benefit  to  them  all.  Aside  from  this 
possible  problem,  the -Agency  deserves  praise  for  it's  intelligent  structure  and 
fair  operation.  Of  course,  whether  Ketn  County  should  be  receiving  these  bene!^! 
fit^  at  all,  or  as  many  as !  it  does  receive,  is  another  question  discussed  else- 
,  where."        .  .    .  .  ,     '     '     *  • 

One  final  point  about  use.  of  the  ta:|  sublidy.  Xou  attempt  to  justify  it  oh 
the  long-since  discredited  ground  that  a  tax  subsidy  is  necessary  in  the.  early 
years  to  permit  a  long  tdrm  project,  such  as  the  ^tate  Water  Project,  to  be 
built  lifg^re. you  never  heaVd  of  revenue  bonds^^Econotnists— at  leasts indei)end^ 
ent  eponomists^el aim  uniformly,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  an  economically 
wortiiwh'ile  project  should  be*  able  to  finance  itself.  ^  ^ 
,  FurthermoreV  yoiir  statement  that  advanced  payment  on  the^e  projects  saves 
the  taxpayers'  money  is  absolutely  outrageous.  For  what  you  say  is  precisely 
the  opposite  of  tbe  truth.  While  a dVanced^  payments,  through  taxes  reduce  prof" 
e*cf  interest  costs,  they  increase  taxpayers'  cost$.  Consiiier:  the  Project  pays: 
;ibOut  4%  interest  on  its  lax  exempt  bonds.  Prepa:{ment  10  years  before  actual 
use  thus  saves  4%  over  10  years.  Bxit  the  taxpayer  who  is  paying*this  money 
for  10  years  Xnust  horrow  at  8%  Qt  more  to  make  up  for  what  he  is  preinsi- 
turely  paying.  v  ,  * 

I  won't  in  detail  list  all  of  the  project  benefits  which  you  claim  that  I  did 
not  consider,  but  which  in  fact  L^id  consider.  SufBce  it  to  say  that  I  consid- 
ered every  benefit  you  have  named  except  one.  This  one  benefit  ybu  describe  as 
the  construction  benefit.  In  economic  terms,  however^,  - there  is  no  such  thing, 
The  reason  i{?  quite,  simple^  The  cost  of  construction  Js  , equal 'to' the  benefit  it 
brings.  Consequently,  construction  cost  always  balances  benefit  Moreover,^  llu^ 
construction  benefit  would  be  the  ^jame  if  the  money  were  spent,  building  a 
State  Water  Project,  a  bridge  to  China,  a  pipeline  to  India,  o?  any  other  pixii- 
ect  When  I  sp€uk  of  benefits  and  costs,  I  am  usiiig  tlie  economic  t^m  and  'fnr 
using  it  to  measure  the  value  of  this  project  to  the  general  ptlblic^  In  «uch 
measurenietit^cohstruction  benefits/ as  you  ptit  them,  have  no  place— simply  be- 
cause the  same  expenditure  On  some  other  x>roject  would  have  equal  benefits  or 
perhaps  even  greater  ones/'  v  . 

Oiie  other  benefit  you  claim  1  neglected^— my  *^super  failiire'*— is  the  agricul- 
tural benefit  Perhaps  ray  use  6t  eeonomic  tjerms  rather  ,  than  Chamber  of  Com- 
inerce  blurbs :  misled  you*  For  indeed  I  included  these  benefits  in  my 
calculations.  Actually;  fte*  calculations  are  Hot  mine*  They  are  the  calculations 
of  itain>  Daves  and  tMargolis,  three  extremely  reputdble'  economists  who  stud- 
ied California's  water  problems  intensively*  and  also  the 'calculations  of  Profes- 
sors Hirf?hleiger,  Milliman  and  DeHaveh  who  are  located  in  South'ern  Califor- 
nia and  have  likewise  studied  Calif  om^a*s  water -^dustry  intensively^  * 

I  cannot  resist  adding,  however,  that  these  benefits  -tend  to  be  vastly 
overstated  because  they  do  not  tak^  into  account  the  enorhious  losses  Whicli 
will  result  from  the  State  Water  Project  I  am  speaking  specifically  of  losses 
to  *smaU  farmers.  Thcx  State  Water  Project  will  irrigate  primarily  huge  tracts 
of  land  omed  by  corporate  giants  sucli  as  Tenneco,  Standard  Oil,  l^ni on  Oil, 


Soutfiern^Pacific  Land  Company,  O^hifise  tracts,  many  of  wliich  presently  §tand 
barren  will  be  lUantea  to  Jiigk  vattie  crops.  The  higli\value  crops  will  drive 
present  prices  through  the  floor.  When  the  price  falls, 'small  fanner.^  withcjttt 
ptitside  income  lose  their  farmis  while  the  large  corporation^  can  use  their  out- 
side income  to  sustain  them  during  this  time,  and.  Inter  find  themselves  with 
exclusive  control  of  the  almond,  grape,  nut  or  other  higlr  value  type  of  crop, 
lliis  effect  of  the  State  .Water  Project,  according  to  Professors  Peane  and 
King  of  pO  Davis;  will  be  extremely  costly  indeed.  ^      -  ■ 

Yoii  hav^lso  distorted  my  land  ownership  point.  I  never  claimed  that  every 
acre  m  the  2  itnillion  acre  State  Water  Service  Area  would  receive  State  Water 
Project  ^yater.  Indeed,  the  proposition  Is  ridiculous  on  its  face.  I  did  claim  and 
still  maintain  that  the  concentrated  nature  of  land  ownersliip  in  the  State 
Water  project  Service  Area  is  a  clear  rejection  of  the  concentration  of  land 
-  OWiiership  m  the  areas  Which  Will  actually  receive  the  water.  Indeed  Kern 
Coiinty  Water  Agency's  figures  confirm  what  I  say.  Out  of  418,170  acres  in 
Ivern  County  slated  to  receive  State  Water,  73%  of  the  land  is  held  by  owners 
of  more  than  160  acres.  For  the  pentral  Valley  as  a  whole,  76,6%'  of  the  land 
receiving  State  Water  isjexcess  acreage.  It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  in  Kern 
County,  as  m  the  State  AVater  Service  Area  as  a  whole,  6  enterprises,  counting 
a  $roup  of  5  or  6  oil  companies  as  1  enterprise,  owh  or  more  of  the  land 
which  will  receive  this  water,  ,  ' 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  surplus  water  argument.  To  me,,  surplus  water,  is 
Hie  most  subtle  and  outrageous  subsidy  in  the  entire  program.  Here  your  main 
defense  seems  to  be  that  since  each  agency  is  ontitm  to  a  proportionate  share 
^of  surplus  water,  it  is  fair  that  all  pay  proportionately  for  the  costs  of  con- 
structing the  systpm.  to  deliver  that  surplus  water.  Which  is  like  saying  that  a 
resident  Of  Bakersfield  «houia  pay  taxes  to  Sim  Francisco  for  maintaining 
Golden  Gate  Phrk  smce  he  is  entitled  to  use  ij/ls  much  as  aif^  San  Francis- 
,cart.  To  quote  your  "in  effect,  as  Prudential  woiUd  say,  each  ...  is  buying  *a 
piece  ot  the  rocK,'  or  as  the  younger  generation  might  say,  V  piece  of  the 
action,  "      .    *  ,  ^ 

Well,  everyone  may  be  entitled  to  their  share  (xf  surplus  water  but  only  a 
few  districts  have  the  capacity  toVabsorb  it  As  a  result,  if  you  count  surplus 
water  deliveries.  Kern  County  Will  receive  of  all  State  Water  deliveries  be-^ 
tween  now  and  19D0;  whereas  it  pays  only  25%  of  tlip  Project's  construction 
^?^*s-  T  consider  this  an  enormous  Subsidy,  ISTor  is  a  subsidy  of  this  extent  jiis- 
tihed  by  the  fact  that  sufpitis  water  need  not  be  delivered  and  nfed  not  be  de- " 
livered  convenient  times.  Certainly  those  facts  suggest  that  som^eductioh''in 
price  might  be,  appropriate;  they  do  not  suggest,  that  the  State  deliver  the 
water  simply  at  cost—which  is  precisely  what  it  is  doin^.  In  any  event  you 
grossly  exaggerate  the  possibility  that  Surplus  water  may  not  be  available.  The 
I  reject  has  been  planned  so  that  surxiliis  water  will  be' unavailable  only  if  we 

'   *  V.®  the  driest  draught  year  ever  recorded  for  the  State 

:  of  California. 

lu  conclusion  I  will  I^tie  you, a  challenge,  Mr.  Bottorff.  You  have  joined 
,  other  chief  water  developers  in  this  State,  men  like  William  GianelH,  Halph 
:Brody  and  Governor  Brown  in  attempting  to  refute  my  arguments.  You  have' 
said  nothing  that  does  so,  although  you  have  nmnaged  to  distort  what  I  my 
!.tace  ine  m  debate.  At  any  time,  any  plaCe,  l)efore  any  audience,  in  any  forum 
that  allows  time  for  fair  comment  and  reply.  If  you  prove  nie  wrong  or  mis- 
^        iJi«?Pily  admit  it.  If  you  could  show  me  that  the 
State  Water  Project  is,  m  fact,  ii  good  project.  I  would  be  very  happy ;  for  niy 
own  ego  s  stake  in  being^  right  is  far  less  important  than  the  State's  loss. 
.  Sincerely,  .    r  - 

.  Keitk  "Roberts. 

Senator  Stevexsok.  Mr.  M 

STATEMENT  OF  QjERAID  H.  MEEAI,  ENVillONMENTAt  DEFENSE 
.  FUND,  BEEKELEY,  CALIF. 

Mt.M^JiUT;.  Thank  ^^y^^^ 

I  will  try  to  summarize  my  remarJKs  and  submit  a  copy  of  mv  tes- 
timony for  the  recorcL 


Senator  Stevexsox.  It  \nllvbe  entered  inv  the  record  foTlo\\m^ 
your  testimony.  .       .  . 

Mr.  Meral.  The  Plnvironmental  Defense  Fund  is  a  group  of.  scien- 
tists and  luwyerfe  concerned  about  th^  deteriorating  quality  of  our 
environment.  We  are  very  much  concerned  about  the  agricultiiral 
overdevelopment.  We  have  recently  joined  a,  grotip  supporting  tlu^ 
national  le^jatenforcement  of  the  160-acrel^  -  , 

California  is  the  Nation's  leadmg  agripitltural  State,  and  things - 
that  lianpijn'here  often  presage  developments  that  will  happen  else- 
where. I  will  tiy  to  discuss  three  facets  of  California  agriculture; 
The  environmental  effect  of  small -versus  large  farms  ;<4he  need  for 
•further  irrigated  agricultureVand  the  environmental  effects  of  con- 
structing more  irrigation  projects. 

Human  resources  are  among  the  most  valuable  we  have.  A  number 
of  witnesses  l^xve  discussed  the  Arvin  and  Dinuba  study  and  I 
would  like  to  reeihphasize  the  importance  of  . that  studj  and  urge  the 
corijimittce  to  fund  further  studies  of  this  nature.  This  study  is  get^ 
ting  quite  ol^now,  I  know  of  no  updating  of  it  and  I  think  it  is 
quite  vital  that  this  study  be  updated  not  only  in  California  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  . 

i  •  Concerning  the  natural  environment  I  -vvould  like  to  talk  about 
three  things  briefly.      ,  » 

First,  when  there  is  a  pattern  of  small  farms  on  the  land,  espe- 
cially in  the  JMidwest,  not  perhaps  so  much  in  California,  there  is 
more  habitat  .for  local  wildlife  and  other  animals  since  there  are 
hedges,  fences  and  outbuildings  to  provide  cover. 

Second,  in  comparing  small  versus  large  farms,  there  is  an  in- 
creasing rate  of  fertilizer  used  as  farm  sizes  increase.  I  have  in-* 
eluded  this  data  in  table  1  of  my  text.  This  is  quite  important  in  the ; 
Central  Valley,  because  as  ihore  fertilizer  is  used  the  higher  the  ni^ 
trification  of  the  soil .  becomes/  The  disease  methemaglobanemia,  a 
blood  disease  which  particularly  affects  infants  is  prevalent  •when  ni; 
trogenlevelsin  the  drinking  water  become  high.  •  •  , 

Another  point  with  regard  to  small  versus  large  farms  is  the  use 
of  pesticides.  I  will  attempt  to  persuade  Prof.  Eichard  Norgaard, 
who  was  to  testify  ou  the  importance  of  the  use  of  pesticides  in  the 
Central  Valley,  to'^submit  some  testimony.  " 

Let  me  turn  to  something  that  is  perhaps  more  relevant.  Mr.  Ro- 
senberg discussed  the  over-all  water  problems  in  the  State.  Mr*,  Rob- 
erts discussed  past  water  problems.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  what 
is  going  to  be  happening  in  the  future.        .        \  ' 

In  general  the  state  of  agriculture  in  California  is  not  particu- 
larly good.  This  is  shown  by  data  on  income,  land  vahre,  and  equity. 
Mv  first  chart  shows  total  California  farm  income,  adjusted  to  1967 
:  dollars,  l)e$pite  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  very  rapid  increase  in 
irrigation  arid  other  types  of  agriculture  in  the  State,  we  have  a 
steady  decline  in  farm* income  between  1950  and  1970,  and  it  should 
be  noted  this  decline  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  last  two  figures  are 
projections  for  1072  and  1973  done  by  the  Bank  of  Andierica. 


Not  only  is  farm  income  decreasing,  but  so  is  the  value  of  farm 
land,  which  1  consider  ftf^  indicator  of  health  of  farming  economy. 
The  second  figufe  shows  the  value  of  the  farm  land  adjusted  to  196? 
dollax^  (deflatedf  by  a  price  index).  It  shows  a  number  of  different 
tj^pos  of  farm  land  over  the  entire  State,  orchard  and'groves^  truck 
industrial  farming,  cotton  and  peaches  and  so  on,  barley  and  other 
grains  and,  finally,  pasturage.  There  is  a  steady  decline  in  the  value 
of  irrigated  land,  between  10  and  20  percent  over  the  last  4  years, 

As  you  inifrht  know,  there  has  been  a  land  boom  in  California 
•  rural  sxibdivisions  and  so  on.  This  farm  land  value  is  in  direct  con- 
trast to  this  other  trend  of  increasing  land  valiie  in  the  State. 

There  is  a  final  sign  to  ill  health  in  the  State's  agricultural  econ- 
omy. This  was'  discussed  by  Mr.  Long.  I  am  not  too  sure  wherfe  he 
got  lu^  figures  vthis  morning,  but  he  said  they  were  generally  una- 
vailable. I  find  that  they,  are  published  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  '  . 

The  average  investment  of  a  California  f^mer  is  about  $260,000. 
•When  you  consider  the  cost  of  his  labor  and  management,  his  re- 
turn,  as  Mr.  Long  pointed  out  this  morning,  is  about  3  to  4  percent. 
TJiig  is  a  very  low;  figure  for  a  high-risk,  high-fixed-cost  business 
such  as  agriciutitre.  • 

Taking  recent  trends  into  account,  I  would  like  to  look  to  the  fu- 
ture of  agriculture  in  California.  \ 

Keith.  Koberts  pointed  out  that  there  have  been  an  increasing 
number  of  studies  at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  showing 
we  are  faced  with  an  excess  of  irrigated  agriculture  in  the  State. 
Part  of  this  depends  qu*  ho\v-  many  people  actually  live  in  the  State. 
In  the  past  2  or  3  yeai^  there  ha$  been  a  very  marked  decline  in  the 
number  of  births  and  in  the  number  of  marriages  in  California,  de- 
spite the  fact  the  postwar  babies  are  now  doming  into  the  suppos- 
edly reprocluctiye  state,  I?dr  ZPft  enthusiasts  this  is  fine,  but  for  the 
farmer  this  may  not  b^  so,  good,  because  if  he  is  planning  to  open 
new  production  the  market  jjust  may  not  be  there  at  all. 

Dr.  Gerald  Dean  from  the  TTniversity  of  California  at  Davis  (in  a 
'  new-  i)ubUcation)  states  by  the  year  2000  we  may  have  between  1  arid 
2  inillion  excess  acres  of*  irrigated  land  in  the  State  of  California. 
This  IS  an  enormous  excels  acreage,  and  the  competition  for  small 
farmers  who  do  not  receive  any  Government  subsidies  for  crop  sup- 
port or  water  isgbing  to  be  tremendous.  ' 

One  of  tlie  causes  of  excess  acreage,  as  Keith  pointed  out,  is  the 
state  water  Project.  But  I  don^t  think  we  can  do  much  about  that 
any  more.  ^  ;  ' 

.  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  next  ^tep,  which  will  be  undertaken  by 
tlie  Biif eau  of  Reclamation,  thiit  is,  the  proposed  east  side  division, 
wJuch  |I  have  illustrated  oiV  a  map  of  California.  This  consists  of 
three  reservoirs  and  the  delivery  system.  The  reservoirs  are  the  little 
dots  and  the  delivery  system/is  a  ^ery  long  canal  riinning  down  the 
east  side  of  the  valley.  The.  Bureau  of  Keclamation  is  reticent,  I 
found,  about  talking,  about  how  this  water  will  be  used,  hut,  having 
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duff  back  in  the  1958  report  which'  they  merely  sunmiari&ed  and  did 
not  submit  to  Congi-ess,  I  found  that  they  proposed  to  use  this  new 
.water  for  cotton,  oranges,  alfalfa,  and  irrgated  pastures. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  many  of  these  crops  receive  the 
most  support  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  subsidy  program, ' 
and,  indeed,  the  total  subsidy  cost  in  California  for  cotton,  wheat, 
and  feed  grains  in  1970  was  over  $100  million.  In  addition  there 
were  200,000  acres -removed  from  production  and  another  6,500,000  _* 
acres  of  potentially  producing  land  put  in  the  conserving:  base. 

Given  these  facts,  do  w^  need, more  irrigated  land  in  California? 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  argues  that  rather  than  cotton,  more 
specialized  crops  should  be  grown.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  report,  men- 
tioned that  the  high-priced  specialty  crops,  ,  walnuts  and  so  on,  also 
face  serious  excess  problemSt  As  a  matter  of  fact,  excess  problems  in 
California  agriculture  are  getting'so  bad  that  this  past  year  the  leg- 
islature for  the  first  time  enacted  a  strong  peach  marketing  order, 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

Nevertheless,  expectant  cling  peach  farmers  are  preying  quite 
hard  for  some  restriction  to  this  new  acreage.  Facing  them,  of 
course,  is  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  pressing  quite  hjard- 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  along  with  my  testimony  some  chap- 
ters from  the  recent  Nader  report  on  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
called  ^'Pajmniing  tlio  West,^'  which  outlines  these  problems  in  much 
greater  detail.  .  - 

(The  material  referred  to  appai^s  in  the  appendix.) 

Finally,  I  want  to  briefly  mention  technical  problems.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  told  me  90  percent  of  this  new  development 
water  will  go  to  replacing  groundwater  supplies  which  are  presently 
overdrawn.  HoweVer,  examininff  their  own  data  and  that  of  the 
.U.S.G.S.,  I  find  there  is  a  rapidly  decreasing  problem  with  respect 
to  overdrawing  groundwater.  Groundwater  in  California  has  been  a 
very  critical  problem  because  in  some  places  there^s  been  a  decline  in 
a  rate  up  to  100  feet  a  year  in  the  groundwater  table. 

This  problem  seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end  partially  due  to  more 
professional  groundwater  i)ractices  and  also  due  to  new  service  and 
supplies.  I  think  the  giant  Bust  Side  Division  will  not  be  required  to 
solve  the  groundwater  problems  of  the  state, 

I  have  tried  to  illustrate  at  least  the  reasons  why  there  is  no  need 
for  new  major  irrigation  projects  in  the  Central  Valley  at  this  time, 
despite  proposed  legislation  by  Congressman  Sisk  to  authorize  the 
East  Side  Division. 

Let  me  just  briefly  mention  the  environmental  effects  of  new  proi- 
ects.  The  first  problem  is  iit  the  south  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, which  the  East  Side  Division  would  service.  This  is  the  problem 
of  soil  salinity.  Soil  is  quite  saline  down  there  and,  if  there  is  a  lot 
of  water  and  no  drainage  provided,  the  soil  becomes  unfit  for  anj 
kmd  of  agriculture  at  all.  perhaps  it  would  only  be  fit  for  subdivi- 
sions aroimd  Bakei*sfield.  : 

The  second  problem  is  that  the  East  Side  Division  is  under  con- 
structioh,  although  not  authorized.  That  is,  the  two  reservoirs,  Au- 
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bum  and  New  Melones,  are  under  construction  and  are  authorized  to 
supply  water  to  the  East  Side  Division.  If  these  reservoirs  are 
constnicted,  another  55  miles  of  wild  river  in  California  will  be 
gone  forever.  . 
7^116  naost  crucial  problem  environmentally  is  that  of  the  San  Joa- 
V  (][uin  and  hacramcnto  Deltai,  where  the  Sacramento  and  Sun  Joaquin 
join  and  flow  out  into  the  bay.  Mr.  Kerry  Mulligan,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  htato  water  resources  control  board,  hag  in  recent  speeches 
made  It  eminently  clej;r  if  the^East  Side  Division  is  constructed,  es- 
pecially the  Rnst  Side  Canal,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  pre- 
serve dclta^y^iter  quality  without  creating  new  dams  on  the  north 
coast  of  CaUfomia.  This  is. proposed  legislation  in  the  HoUse  whicli 
would  preserve  these  wil(^  rivers  in  northern  California.  If  the  de- 
velopment of  these  new  irrigation  projects  are  necessary,  I  contend 
It  will  make  it  impossible  to  preserve  the  last  remaining  wild  rivers 
m  the  state.  *' 

Finally,  let  me  talk  about  the-effect  <jf  irrigation  developments  on 
farmers  and  farm  workers.  I  have  already  discussed  the  present 
trend  of  the  decline  of  farm  income  and  land  prices.  Due  to  trends 
m  mechanization,  winch  we  have- heard  a  lot  jibout  today,  we  have 
been  faced  with  a  steady  decrease  in  farm  employment.  In  1966 
farm  employment  was  401,000;  ifl  1969  it  was  down  to  g84,000,  de- 
spite the  increased  farm  acreage.  This  decline  was  all  in  the  class  of 
farmers  and  seasonal  farmworkers.  Perma#it  farm  worker  is  not.  a 
declinmg^ class  of  employment.  As  the  numMr  of  farmers  declines,  it 
becomes  increasingly  more  difficult  for  a  farmworker  to  become  a 
farmer  himself.  If  that  is,  indeed,  his  goal.  I,  believe  that  one  of  the 
causes  that  ha§  been  discussed  many  times  today  is  this  inability  of  the 
farmworker  to  gam  land  upon  which  they  can  grow  crops  is  t}ie  non- 
enforcement  of  the  160-acre  limitation.  The  Environmental  Defense 
inmd  intends  to  press,  (juite  strongly  for  enforcement  of  this  law 
andnye  are  pursuing  this  effort  in  court  right  now. 

Let  me  close  with  two  suggestions  for  your  subcommittee. 

lurst,  until  farm  prices  and  income  stabilize  and  begin  to  increase, 
any  new  irrigation  projects  in  California  shduld  be  rejected. 

hecond,  if  the  Federal  Government  wishes  to' aid  the  farmer  and 
farmworker,  then jt  should  reverse  the  present  policies  oi  nonen- 
forcemeiit  of  the  160-acrc  limitation,  of  continuing  to  increase  irri- 
gation projects  wlulo  subsidizing  crops  produced  by  these  projects, 
and  of  wrongly  favoring  the  environmentally  unsound  large  farm  - 
over  the  more  manageable  small  farm. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Meral. 

I  belieye  it  was  Mr.^ioberts  who  acknowledged  the  vital  importJince 
of  water  m  the  "VV  est,  water  not  only  for  farming  hut  also  for  the  urban 
consumei  s  of  water.  It  may  be  that  the  cost  and  benefits  of  the  wat<?r 
projects  were  maldistributed  to  acknowledge  a  need  foi-  water  How 
<'o  yo"  get  water  n)e.salinizatioh  is  a  loug  way  off. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Actually,  there  are  severar'answers.  In  the  first 
place,,need  is  not  absolute;  people  do  not  consume  160  gallons  a  year 
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regardless  of  anything  else.  The  price  of  water  has  someChing  to  do. 
'\vith  it  and,  if  yoii  charge  a  price  for  water  which  reflects  a  pnce 
for  delivering  it,  it  turns  out  that  the  need  for  water  m  Cahfomia 
would  decline  markedly.  .    .   1.1,  x 

1  will  give  you  an  example.  A  number  of  industnea  m  the  l-os 
Angeles  area  use  enormous  amounts  of  water,  lumdreds  of  millions 
of  gallons  per  year.  It  would  cost  them  relatively  little  money  to 
convert  to  systems  which  don't  use  inuch  water  at  all.  For  example, 
Kaiser  Steel  has  a  plant  at  Fontaha  near  Los  Angeles  which  usea 
very  little  water,  yet  United  Steel  consumes  several  thousand  acre- 
feet  a  year.  The  cost  of  the  conversion  is  nowhere  neiif  the  cost  of 
supplying  them  .with  all  of  that  water  and,  if  they  had  to  pay  the  . 
full  cost  of  all  of ^that  water,  they  would  rapidly  convert.  That  is 

point  one.  ^        ,     ,      t.  -\ 

The  second  point  is  that  there  arc^  many  s^ces  of  water  which 
have  not  been  tapped.  One  example,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  j 
official  said,  if  you  just  line  the  irrigation'  canals  in  the  Goachella 
Valley/ which  is  way  down  south  there,  you  would  save  300,000 
acre-feet  a  year,  which  is  something  like  900  million  gallons  a  year. 

Third,  the  present  law  in  California  is  such  that  water  gets  used 
extremely  wastefully.  I  don't  know  if  this  has  beeSi  discussed  before  ^ 
here,  but  under  the  law  the  first  person  to  use  water  gets  to  essen- 
tially own  that  water  as  lon^  as  he  uses  it,  regardless  of  what  he 
uses  it  for*  Therefore,  a  guy  is  using  water  which  may  only  have  a 
value  of  $1  an  acre-foot  for  him,  but  has  to  keep  that  water  oven 
though  another  guy  may  be  willing  to  pay  $10  an  acre-foot,  and  ho 
catt^t  sell  that  right.  Those  are  problems. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  personally  don't  like  to  look  more  than 
about  30  years  to  the  future  because  it  is  so  hard  to  predict  what  is 
going  on  and  reducing  present  calculations  of  ^what  the  values  of  ac-, 
tivities  are  at  thab  time  is  a  meaningless  exercise,  really,^  but  it  is  ob*i 
vious  from  the  type  of  experiments  going  on  that  desalinization  is 
good  possibility.  Of  course  you  must  emphasize  very  littlo  money  is 
being  spent  on  this  very  good  possibility,  Th6  State  Department  of 
Water  Resources  has  spent  less  than  a  million  dollars  on  this  m  the 

last  10  years.  ;        /    .       ,  ^        ,  .  ^ 

Senator  S-j^vjenson.  My  impression  is,  and.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  ter- 
ribly importi^nt  at  this  point,  that  manjr  people  are  spendmfj  large 
sums  of  money  tryinjg  to  perfect  feasible  means  of  desalinizing 
water.  The  work  is  being  done  in  other  countries.  Some  of  the  tech- 
niques contemplate  use  of  nuclear  power,  which  might  create  some 
environmental  problems,  too.  ^ 

What  effect  would  enforcement  of  the  160-acre  limitation  have  on 
the  rate  of  water  consumption  in  California,  if  any? 

Mr.  RoBEirrs.  It  is  a  question  I  haveft^t  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to.  I  don^t  offhand  see  why  there— there  is  not  a  great  effect 
one  can  detect  except  in  this  sense..  The  enforcement  of  the  law,  and* 
by  the  way,  that  means  enforcement,  effective  enforcement,  would 
obviously  split  up  the  If^rge  land  holdings.  Smaller  users,  according 
to  Mr.  Merai  and  other  studies,  tend  to  be  more  eflBcient. 
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One  aspect  of  the  efficiency  of  the  farm  13  the  way  ygu  irrigate.  If 
yon  irrigate  one  way,  you  can  probably  use  half  of  the  Water  you 
,  will  use  by  irrigating  another,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
.  smaller  farmers  Qiight  I>e  more  efficient.  But^I  would  have  to  check 
that ;  I  don^t  know  whether  I  could  make  that  statement. 

Senator  Stk\t3NSon.  I  certainly  don't  know,  but  I  think  it  might 
have  the  opposite  effect,  it  might  increase  the  consumption. 
*    Mr-  Roberts.  Why  would  it  do  that! 

Senator  Stevtensok.  By  helping  reverse  the  outmigration  ^trend, 
keeping  people  on  the  land  and  in  the  small  towns,  and  increasing  if 
not  the  agricultural  consumption,  the  other  forms  of  consumption. 
-   Mr.  Roberts.  In  California  I  think  88  percent  of  all  water  is  used 
for  agriculture,  so  you  could  increase  that  all  you  want  and  it  would 
.  not  have  much  ^effect.  , 

,  Senator  Stevenson*.  Perhaps  so,  if  your  assumption  about  the  ef- 
^  ficiency  of  the  little  farmer  as  a  water  user  is  a  fair  one^ 

I  was  very  interested  in  your  figures  on  land  values.  These  figures 
arc  m  variance  with  all  the  experience  and 'information  we  have  re- 
ceived about  the  land  values  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  Else- 
where it  appears,  almost  universally,  land  values  are  rising  very 
rapidly,  partly,  it  appears,  as  a  result  of  the  ajlvent  of  corporate 
landowners  not  just  farming,  but  thfe  advent  of  corporations  in  rural 
America,  whether  it  is  for  farming:  or  for  recreation  or  tinjiber  or 
the  exploitation  of  minerals.  Are.  the  declining  values  in  California 
in4)art  due  to  a  general  economic  condition  and  in  part  perhaps  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  particular  land  does  not  have  alternative 
uses  or  speculative  value  that  land  elsewhere  might  have?  ' 

Mr*  Meual.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  ansveri  I  only 
learned  of  this  data  myself  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  mi^t  add  the  source 
of  it  IS  the  Farm  Real  Estate  Market  Development  of  the  USDA 
from  this  last  August.  I  think  both  of  those  factors  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent,  a  problem.^  Speculative  land  in  California  is  found  mostly  in 
tlic  hierra  foothills  and  around  cities  where  the  climatdis  somewhat 
more  amenable.  Land  in  the  valleys  is  extremely  hot  during  the  sum- 
nier  and  not  much  good  for  recreation  during  the  winter,  so  there 
isn't  quite  tiie  speculative  use  in  most  areas* 

However,  I  think  tlie  principal  cause  of  this  decline  is  simply  a 
swp'"^,9f  HTigated  acreage  in  California  as  I  discussed  earlier,  and 
this  deeluie  seems  to  l)e  accelerating  at  least  in  some  crops,  although 
tliere  is  a  fair  amount  of  variation*  I  think  this  is  going  to  continue 
as  long  as  new  acres  come  into  t)rodiiction,  and,  I  might  add,  we  are 
faced  with  a  oertafntv  of  about  half  a  million  new  acres  being  put 
into  prwluction  within  the  next  10  to  16  years  due  to  already  con- 
structed projects.  Tliis  doesn^t  take  into  account  the  possibility  of 
construction  of  new  projects  such  as  the  East  Side  Division. 

Senator  S;rEVKNs<)N.  Do  you  have  any  figures  on  the  rate  of  land 
acquisition  m  the  valleys  of  California  by  the  corporations?  They 
can,  I  suppose,  accept  the  risks  that  arc  apparently  pretty  significant 
in  farming?  The  return  on  investment  is  not  high.  You  are  subject 
to  all  sorts  of  uncertainties,  subject  to  losing  money,  and  other  risks 
that  the  httle  fellow  can't  aiford  to  take.  What  is  happening? 
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Mr.  Mural.  I  just  dont  tHnk  1  am  competent  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I^rhaps  Keith,  having  worked  with  the  Nader  team,,  can  do  a 
little  bit  better.  .  ^ 

Mr.  KoBERTs.  I  don't  have  data  on  how,  truthfully,  large  corpora- 
tions are  buying  up  land  in  the  valleys;  but  I  think  I  can  explain 
something  of  what  is  happening  in  terms  of  why  they  might  find  it 
attractive  to  do  so.  • 

The  basic  reason,  I  think,  resides  in  the  tax  laws.  Unlike  any 
types  of  business,  if  you  make  a  capital  investment  in  agriculture, 
that  is,  you  plant  trees  or  you.  buy  equipment,  you  can  deduct  that 
as  an  ordinary  expense  item  against  your^' other  income;  like  Ten- 
heco,  if  you  liavc  other  income,  it  is  nice  to  make  that  deduction. 
Then  when  the  capital  item  has  blossomed  into  use,  you  could  theo- 
retically sell  it  and  you  could  reap  a  gain  that  Would  be  taxed  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  ordinary  income  is -taxed;  it  is  taxed  at  the 
capital  gain  rate.  For  that  reason,  even  though  you  operated  a  farm 
at  a  loss  of  $10,000,  let's  say,  if  you  lost  $10,000  on  your  operation— 
I  will  give  you  a  money  example— and  your  taxes  on  ordinary  in- 
come are  50  percent,  that  loss  then  axpounts  to  only  $5,000  loss  of 
real  money  because  you  deduct  it  against  your  ordinary  income.  So 
now  you  have  lost  $5,000,  by  the  operation;  but  you  have  improved 
your  land  by  an  amount  of  $10,000.  Let^s  say  you  sell  it  for  that 
$10,000  increase,  you  are  only  taxed  on  the  increase.  25  percent,  or 
taxes  $%500.  So  I  tliink  tlie  figure  comes  out  to  be  that  you  end  up 
with  a  $2,500  gain,  even  though  yon  have  had  that  big  a  loss  on 
your  land,  and  that  is  profitable  if  you  have  lots  of  acres.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  major  factora  that  are  at  work. 

I  tlimk  another  probability  here  which  is  that  there  is  an  effort  by 
some  companies,  Tenneco,  as  an  example,  to  develop  a  vertical  inte- 
gration control  of  an  item  from  the  soil  to  the  housewife,  as  it  were, 
and  I  think  that  may  be  a  long-range  strategy  of  some  corporations, 
although  I-A5n't  liaTO  access  t<)  their  deliberations.  * 

Senator  Stevenson.  ThAuk  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  You  have 
contributed  to  a  very  important  aspect  of  the  problem  under  investi- 
gation by  tlie  subcommittee,  and  the  issues  you  have  raised  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  share  a  real  concern  about  what  is  happen- 
ing in  rural  America.  ^  \ 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Meral  along  iwifk  otljer  matenal 
follows:)  '  i  • 
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Kv  miTQ  15  Oerald  H»  Meral.    1  am  Staff  Scientist  for, 
■    '  •  ■     -  ■   .  ^     ■  \  f 

thfs  Environmental  3>7for.3e  Fund  of  Kaot  Setauket,  New  Yorki 

Berkolty,  California;  and 'Washington,  D,C.    I  wish  to  thank 

th(%  Commlttfte  for  extondlng  an  invitation  to  pr«aent  tosfclmony 

on  current  trends  in  Weatem  Agricultural  development •  The 

Knvironnental  Befenae  Fund  (EOF)  i»  a  non-profit,  puhllc-benefit 

niemberahip  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 

of  New  York,  with  principal  officea  in  New  York, 'Waahingtoni 

,  ^  ])»C,  and  California,  ^        >  ^  ^ 

KDF  i»  vitally  concerned  with  agricultural  development 
•    ainue  it  affects  so  many  important  human  and  natural  reeourcco. 
As  m  indication  of  our  involvement,  >fe  recently  joined  a' group 
supporting  the  legal  Dnforocnent  of  the  l6o  acre  llmitatjcn. 

«t 

Califcrnta  is  the  nation <r  Heading  agricultural  state, 
and  devclopm^ntc  here  of tan  presage  developments  In  the  rest 
of  the  country.    My  teatimony  will  discuss  three  facets  of 
California  agri  culture  s    the  envlronmential  effect  of  small 
versus  large  farms;  the  noed  for  further  irrigated  agriculture; 
and  the  environmental  effects  of  constructing  more  Irrigation 
projects. 
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I«    j!tlS.iSnvlroning  of  Siral?  V^rau.i  Lagt^n  PannF.; 

Human  resources  are  anong  the  moct  valuable  we^have, 
Variou?*  wltrieasets  have  discussed  the  implications  of  aold- 
Schmidt's  landmark  study  pf  the  sociology  of  Arvin  and  JDlnuba. 
I>wish  to  re-emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  min  finding: 
, communities  of  aolf-employed  farmers  are  far  more  stable  and"^ 
provide  a  higher  quality  of  life  than,  communities  of  workers 
for  large  ftgribusirmsa  corporations.    The  latter  have  higher 
percsntagea  of  migrancy,  fev/cr  locally  controlled  businesses, 
,and  are  generally  less' desirable.    I  urge  the /committee  to 
consider  some  meancKof  hav-ing  more  such  studies  undertaken,  ' 
especially  since*  the  percentage  of  corporate  agricultup  is  • 
lnorea«lng^  ^ 

In  torm^i  of  the  natural  environment^  1*  wi«h  to  mention 
three  points.    Plrst,  when  small  farms  jftre  the  pattern  on 
the  land,  there  Is  more  habitat  for  local  wildlife,  since 
hedge*,  fences,  outfeuildlngd,  an^  so  on  provide  more  cover. 

Second,  the  rate  of  fertiliaier  use  increases  as  farm 
iiize  increases  (a?able  1).    Fertilizer  use  in  the  Central 
Valley  la  the  prime  cause  of  increasing  nitrification  of 
ground  water  supplies.    Increased  ground  water  nltrataa  caueea 
methtmaglobanemla,  a  blood  disease  particularly  affecting 
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Teotimony- of ,  Gar»ald  H.  Mftral     P&go  3  ' 

small  children.    Bo  called  »*oi»ganlo  fa^mins•^  which  de-emph^alzea 
the  U80  of  fertillzera  and  peatlcldeB,  vrould  relieve  thie  ^ 
situation  to  some  extent.  ^But  this,  type  of  faxwlng  seema  only 
I  to  be  practiced  on  email  farma/  ^ 

Third,  a  similar  situation  seewls  to  prevail  wlth"the  use 
of  pesticides,  whose  public  health- and  environmental  effects 
are  increasingly  well  known.    More  data  Is  needed  on  this 
problem,  but  as  other  witnesses  have  and  will  testify,  peftlcldeo 
are  usually  used  more'  carefully  on  small  than  on  large^  farma, 
to  a  large  extent  due  to  more  personal  Involvement  of  the 
small  farmer  with  hie  worker©.    I  need  hardly  point  out  that 

the  best  way  to  preaerve  the  ameril ties  of  the  small  farm  1» 

.'.*»■—■.■'•  '  ♦ 

through  enforcement  of  :the  l60  acre  limitation  as  required 

by  the  Reclamation  Act  of  rgoa.    lihis  act  la  now  being  flagrantly 

violated  throughout  California  and  the  West.  ,  j 


II.    IS  There  a  Keed  for  gurthftr  Irriw-ated  Ap:rl^eulture  in  Callfornlal 

I  wisb.to  discuos  . this  topic  generally,  and  specif ieal|jp  , ' 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  East  Side  Division  of  the  Btlreau 
of  Keclamation. 

•  The  present  atatuB  of  Calirornla  agriculture  In  not 


\ 
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Ttjatiifcny  Of  Gc?i>ttld  H.^  Ju'i'Ul     pafy*  H  .  '       '  v  , 

'  parW9u1arly  favorable.    This  13  shown  by  data  on  Incorrc, 
land  valuetjj  and  return  on  equity. 

Figure  1  flhowfl  the  realized  net  farm  incbnie  of  the  Sta'tc'o 
agriculture  Industry*    This  le  during  a  jperlod  of  great  agr^.- 
cultural  oxpanoion,  mainly  dm  to  tha  opening  of  Federal  irri- 
gation projects.    Itet  inci^me  has  actually  shown     steady  decline 
and  recently  lo  declining;  even  faster.    While  this  is  In  part 
dua  l?b  decllnlnf*  farm  prices  and  increased' coats,  it  may  also 
be  due  to  Increaaed  production. driving  down  prices.    In  an/ 
caoo>  it  neems  4^eoonabla  to  conclude  that  farraro  would  do 
well  to  keep  new  land  out  of  production  until  total  income 
fttabllizea  or  bei9;1n5  to  Incroaao,  * 

Not  only  is  farm  incoyrio  decreaolns^  but  no  is  the  actual 
value  of  farra  land/  another  Indicator  of  tha  health  .of  the    -  * 
•farming  economy.    Fir,ur3  2  chowa  the  value  of .  irricated  farm 
land  for  thb  major  cropo  in  California  over  the    pact  four 
years.    A  decline  of  about  lo  to  *gO  percent  is  noted,  although 
tnost  land  prlcjs  in  the  .State  have  risen  markedly*    If  now 
farmersi  are  paying  l^c  for  irrisated  land,  we  may  again  con- 
clude that  farmers  wouj^d  be  well  advised  tOii<cep.now  land  out 
of  production  until  land  priceo  otabiH;:c. 

A  final  ftfgn  of  the  ill  health  of  the  State's  agricultural 


..,:.ycr'  y'^-'-;'  .  . 

;cc0hon^  is  .Uie  isQulty'  tarut^rs  receive  his     '  ■ 

aliOut  3  to  ^  p^rctjntj,  t  of  labor  and  management  • 

are  taken. Ix^tO  a^cptot;,  .ThlS;  is  an  exti^emeiy  low  figur^^  for  ^ 
aach  a:  Wgh  risky  high  f ixea  cost  feusihs&a  a£|  agriculture . 
Takiiig  into  accDunt  the  present  somewhat  tarnished  picture: 
of  the'Spplden  State  m  looK  to 

"  the  fjjture,  .  ' 

•       In  th^i/past  tvt^yeaj^s  there  have  heen .  an  Increasing  st^^^ 
of  reports  from  the  University  of  ;Califoiniia  at  I^vis ;  which 
show  that .  the  State  faces  a  serious  surplus  of  irrigat;ed . : 
acreage,  -especially  if  present  trehds  continue*    Last  year  for 
the  first  t^me     bill,  passed^^^       St^e  legislature  which  woua4 
have  made  possible  some  State  ^creage  liihitations . .  It  was 
Vetoed  by  the  Governor*    One  j?easoh  for  the  oversupply  of 
irrigated  acreage /is  the  decreasing  rate  of  population  growth 
.in  the  State  and  the  Nation.    The  most  'recent  data  show  a 

very  "^couraging  picture  r    the  rate's  of  marriages  and  births 

' "  "  ■     •  ■ "  ■  - '        "    ■ .'        ■  -  "  " 

in  Calif ornia  are  declining  steadily •    If  the  present  trend  / 

■  *  ^  ■ '  '      -.'f^'  '  -  '  ..    ' ',  > 

continues  California  could  move  to  the  lower  end  of  the  D 

•schedule  of  population  growth  ih  the  ^next  few  years  ^   But  ,  . 

this  good  population  news  1^  bad  news  for  the  farmer  who  has 
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openftd  new  production,  <>s>  Is /piaming  to  produce  more  in  the 
comins  y»ar8.    Ofhe  markets  will  .slmpXjr  not  be  there'/  fie ce^t' 
.  report^  by  Dr. .Gerald  Dean  among  others  indicate  a  possible' 
surplus  of  ag-  much  as  500, 000 ■'irrigated  acres  by.  1980  ^ 
/mlljion  irrigated  acres  by  the  year  2000.    This  will  mean 
.  -strongly  inoreased  competition  for  State  farmers,  and  a  decline 

among  those  who  do  not- receive^ government  subsidies  such  as 
-crop  support  or  underprioed  water. 

.  One  of  the  .prime  causes  -of  this  excess  acreage  Is  the  ' 
State  Water  Project,  which  will  deliver  water  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  acres  on  the-  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin     . . 
Valley.    But  that  project  is  'now  nearly  complete,  and' very' 
llttle"_can  be'done  about  it. 

The. next  large  scale  agriculture  development  is  the  ' 

Bureau  of  Reclamation's  proposed  East  Side  Division  of  the 

.  '  (Figure  2) 

Central  Valley  Project/.  •  This  project  would  take  water  from 

rivers . in  the  Sacramento  and  fen. Joaquin  Valleys,  transport  • 

it  around  the  Delta,  and  send  it  down  the  East  Side  of  the 

yalleyf,ln  a  new  Canal  to  se  rve  areas  of .  the  south  San  Joaquin  ' 

Valley..    The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  reticent  about  discussing 

how  this  wati^r  would  be  used,  but  Table  2  shows  their  own 

♦  ■     •        -  ■ 

figures.    Cotton,  oranges,  alfalfa,  and  irrigated  pasture 
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•would  be  fcha  rapst  important  crops  pro<3uoed  with  the  new 
mt^r^    But  sotae  of  th^se  crops  ar^  highest  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  subsidy  program.    Table  3  shows  tile  amounts 
of  money  paid  out  in  subsidies  to  eqtton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains 

■    ■      ■      a-       ■  •      •  . 

in  California  in  1970:    the  total  cost  was  over  ^ilOO,_Oao,000. 
In  addition,  almost  200^000%cres  were  removed  from  production 
under  the  program,  ^nd  another^  6,35^  >  000  aci»es  of  j[)otentially 
producing  land  was  retained  ih  the  conserving  base.    Prom  these 
figures  it  seems  unlikely  that  there  is  further  need  for  pro- 
duction of  the  crops  which  would  be  grown  by  new  water  from 
the  E&st  Side  Division*  ^  . 

The  Bux-eau  argue s-  that  more  specialized  crops  tnay  be 
grown  With  the  new  water,  but  the  reports  from  U.C.  Davis 
indicate  that  these  crops  also  face  surplus  problems  from 
West  Side  production.    It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  con-  _ 
elusion  that  increased  irrigated  acreage  is.  not  now  required. 

The  conflict  J  have  described  between  the  policies  of 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  has  been  fully 
•  described  elsewhere,  most  recontly*in  the  Kader  report  on 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  entitled  ^'Damming  the  West"  i 

.  V  Another  argument  is  that  the  water  which  was  originally 
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to  be  used  for  Irrigation  of  new  lands  on  the  East  Side  now 
will  be  used  to  supplement  present  supplies,,  because'  there  i^  ' 
a  serious  overdraft  of  groundwater  in  the  San- Joaquin  Vali^ 


But  this  supposed  overdraf  t  Is  not  as  serlouJfas  the  Bureau 
states*    In  the/proposed  Bast  Side  service  area  there  has  been  ' 
a  marked  decline  in  the  rate  of  groundwater  depietlon/  This 

is  caused  in  part  by  new  surface  supplies^  and  in  part  by  a  i^' 

stablllzatlon  of  the  dematid  and  supply  of  groundwater.    This  * 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  .'decline  In  groundwater  can  reiidily'  be 
seen  in  two  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  entitled 
"aenerallzed  Change  in  Water  Levels  Spring  ig-ttf  to  Spring  1957" 
and  "aenerallzed  Change  in  Water  Levels  Spring  xggo  to  Spring  ' 
1970" •    /I  similar  decrease  in  the  rate  of  groundwater  depletion 
can  be  seen  in  the  service  areas  of  the  Auburn  Folsom  South 
Pr6ject^  part  of  the  Bast  Side  Division^,  where  groundwater 
declined,  about  2  feet  per  year  until  1963,  but  now  is  declining  ^ 
only .  5  feet  per  year.    (Auburn  Folsom  South  Service  At^ea: 
Weighted  average  Spring  Depth  to  water^  Bureau  of  Reclamation, ) 
While  ther^  has  been  continued  subsidence  in  some  of  the 
problem  areas  of  the  State,  most  of  these  are  now  to  be  served 
by  the  State  Project  water  or  iocai  de.velopments<^  obviating 
the  need  for  the  JJIast  Side  JDlvislon.  ' 

I  have  shown  that  there  is  little  need  to  construct  a 
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new  inajo?*  irrigation  prdject  in  the  Gentt^l  Valley  at  this 
time;,  despite  the  present  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  ReolaTratlon, 
I^t  ine  now  turn  to  my  final  topic,  . 

Ill,    The  Bnvi3?onmental  Effects  of  New  Irrigation  Pro.lects. 

The  major  ongoing  and  presently  scheduled  irrigation  pro- 
jects m  California  are  those  which  would  supply  water  to  the 
Bast  Side  Division ,    The  first  environmental  proWem  caused  by 
such  projects  is  lnc3?eased  salinization  of  the'  soil  in  the 
closed  basin  of  Tulare  and  Buena  Vista  lakes  in  the  south  San 
JToaquln  Valley.    The  Corps  of  Engineers  recognized  this  problem 
in  their  Environmental  Impact  statement  on  the  Melonps  Project, 
whidh  will  supply  water  to  the  area  via  the  East  Side  Canal. 
Unless  agricultural  wastewater  is  removed the  amount  of  land 
permanently  removed  from  production  In  the  valley  will  markedly 
Increase,  * 

The  second  problem  is  that  to  supply  water  to  the  East 
Side  Division  there  must  be  construction  of  new  storage 
facilities.    Two  such  facilities,  the  New  Melones  Project  on  ^ 
th^^tanlslaus  River  and  the  Auburn  Project  on  the  American 
River  tare  now  under  construction.    Their  completi  on  will  mean 
the  losd  of  anotter  55  mile?  of  wild  rivers,  at  a  time  when 
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river  r<*qreatIon  la  becoming  increasingly  popular*    Th?  o conic 
and  blotlc  values  of  the  river  canyons  will  of  course  al»o*be 
lost,'  " 

-   The  third/  and  perhaps. most  crucial  problem  is  that  of  the 
San  Jdaquln-Sacramento  Delta.    Presently  the  State  and  Bureau  ' 
of  Reclamation  remove  much  of  "their  water  directly  from  the 
Delta,  but  propose  to  construct  a  Peripheral  Canal  to  bypafls 
the  Delta^    If  the  Kast  Side  Division  is  constructed,  another 
1, 500,000  a ci*e  feet  of  water  would  be  removed  from  the  Delta. 
In  a  recent  opeGch>  Kerry  Mulligan,  head  of  the  State  Water 
Besources  Control  Board,  made  it  clear  that  the  Board's  recent 
decioion  recarding  Delta  Water  cjt^lity  cannot  be  met  without 
»ome  development  of  the  North  Coast  Rivera  unless  the  East  Side 
Division  iff  not  const«*ucted.    So  development  or  major  new  ' 
irrigation  jprojects  ih  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  must  surely 
lead  to  development  of  the  last  major  free  flowing  riVera  in 
the  State,  those  of  the  North  Coast. 

IV*    Effect  of        Irrigjatlon  Development  on  Farm  Workers. 

o  ■         -  •         .  ' 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  the  effect  of  new  irrigation 
developments  on  farmers,  farm  workers,  and  others.    X  have 
already  discussed  the  present  trend  of  farm  income  and  land 
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prices.  -Due  to  these  trends,  along  wll*  an  Increasing  degree 
of  f4rra  mechanizatton,  moat  npljable  on.  large  corporate  farms, 
there  has  been  a  steady  decreaifife  in  farm  employment  in 
California  over  the  past  years.    Total  employment  was  i<01,000 
in  1966  but  only  38^>000  In  1969,  despite  increased  farm 
-acreage.    Almost  all  of  this  decline  was  In  farmers  and 
seasonal  farm  v/orlcers*    ^s^he  numbers  of  farmers  declines, 
so  does  the  opportunity  for  a  -farm  worker  to  be  errqployed  or 
become  a  farmer  himself.    One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline of  the  farm  family  is  the  non-enforcement  of  the  I60 
acre  limitation,  a  topic  whichSrfj  abjy  discussed  by  Professor 
Paul  toylor.    X  wish  only  to  note  that  a  recent  fayorable  court 
decision  may  .open  the  way  for  farms  receiving  Federal  water  to 
be  family  owned  and.  operiited*, 

Lot  me  close  with  two  suggestions  for  committee  action,. 
First,  until  farm  prices  and  Income  stabiUae  and  begin  to 
^ increase,  any  new  irrigation  projects  in  California  should  be 
rejected.    Second,  if  the  Federal  Qovernment  wishes  to  aid 
the  farmer  and  farm  worker,  then  it  should  reverse  the  present 
policies  of  non-enforcement  of  the  160  acre  llmltatlpn,  of 
continuing  to  increase  Irrigation  projects  while  subsidizing 
crops  produced  by  these  projects,  and  of  wrongly  favoring  the 
environmentally  unsound  large  farm  over  the  more  managablo 
nmll  fariiii. 
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FERTILIZER  t;SEl>  BY  raiTED  STATES  AGRICULTURE 


^  Blxe  of  farm 

gross  sales  In  loa,000  of  $ 

all  farms      1-2     2-5     5«10     10+  (l+) 

lb/acre  i'ertlllzed  306  370     MHB       561     689  (^60) 


.Sources    19$k  Census  of  Af5rlculture 


/ 
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Table  2 

PUOPOpKi)  lisK  OP  LAND  IN  EAG?  SIDE  DIVISION  SBHVICE  AHEA 


Crop 
Oranges 

Olives  . 
Deciduous  Fxnilt 
Orapts 
Fotafcoes 

Mlsc»  Vegetables 
Field  Com,  Milo 
Irrigated  Groin 
Alfalfa 

Irrifjated  Pasture 
Cotton 

Hisc«  Field  drops 
Idle 

,  Non-bearinr,  Fruit 
Integrated  Crops 
Double  Crops 


acres  in 
1958 


133,801 
6,896 
6,773 
i»8»972 
100,993 
116,076 
58,^180 
185,066 
23,568 
39i075 
' 17,331 
7,875 
-  3,931 


acres  in  ultimate 
development 

77,662 
9,282 
73,717 
163,330 
9,850 
16,582 
88,392 
87,219 
186,156 
.  109,526 
227,725 
28,i|00 
18,755  * 


-i*9,559 


increase 

63,000 
6,600 
29, loo 
30,000 
3,000 
10,000  ' 
ilOfcOOo" 
-13,000 
70jOOQ 

51,000 

.42,000 
5,000 
^21,000 
-17,000 
-  8,000 
-(i»6,000) 


811,232  1,01(9,312  238,000 


* 
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-Tablt  3 

CROP  SU0$m  PBOGRAM  IK  CALIFORNIA 

•  ■  . 

Crop  Subsidy  Aorcs  dot  A«id« 

Cot?ton  ♦  8S^',752»779  '10<lU73 

Wh«at  '4   6,067,679  80,585 

l?^aQr»Xnu^  $10,356,087  ^10,075 

Potentially  productiva  consorving  bas«:    Acres  rtmovtd  from 
production  6,35'<#O00,  - 

Source:  California  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
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SenatorStEVBNsaK.  Is  Mr.  Jerry  Fielder  here?  * 
Mr.  Fielder  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  ("^alifor- 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Fielder,  for  jdning  us  this  afternoon.  I  apolo- 
gize for  any  confusion  about  the  precise  time  of  your  appearance.  If 
you  have  a  statement,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it,  or  you  may  enter 
It  in  the  record  if  yoii  prefer  just  to  summarize.  i 

STATEMEHT  OF  JEEEY  W.  EXEIDEE,  SECEETAET  OF  AOEIOTO- 
TUBE,  STATE  OP  CAIIFOEHIA 

Mn  FiEU)ER.  Thank  you,  Mr?  Chairman* 

I  do  have  a  prepared  sfatement  Much  of  it  would  be  redundant 
after  all  you  have  heard  thus  far  today,  I  will  skim  through  and 
hy?Wight  some  areas  that  I  think  ai;^  of  significance  and  try  to  Add 
a  little  to  the  record,  .  ,  - 

Senator  Stevsnsoj?.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  at 
the  end  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  FrcujER..  It  has 'been  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  Calif omia 
agriculture  is  its  No.  1  industry,  and  certainly,  as  sux?h,  represents  a 
very  important  impact  on  California's  economy.  V 

In  the  arcn^  df  world  trade— nothing  has  been  said  about  that 
r  today— the  United  States  represents  about  20  percent  of  forirign 
agricultural  frade  throughout  the  world  and  of  that,  California's  par- 
*  ticipation  is  about  10  percent:  of  the  approximately  $48  billion  of 
Uroducts,  that  California  will  Have  produced  in  19*71.  Over  half  a 
billion  dollars  of  those  products  are  exported  out  of  the  State,  prin- 
cipally to  foreign  countries  in  offshore  markets.  ' 

There  has  been  some  alluding,  to  the  fact  that  net  profit  has 
declined  ni  Galifornia  agriculture.  This  would  represent  a  reduction 
from  about  $966  million  in  1970,  as  compared  to  $1,046,700,000  in 
1969.  It  is,  anticipated  that  the  net  income  of  California  agriculture 
will  remain  about  level  with  1970  f ojr  the  current  year. 

Calif oriiia  is  unique  in  that  it  produces  piore  commercial  crops 
than  any  other  State,  representing  over  200  commercial  crops.  Cattle 
and  calves  are  the  Stated  leading  farm  products.  These  are  followed 
by  daiiT  products,  grapes,  hay,  and  eggs.  Of  the  20  leading  farm 
commodities,  wo  *have  such  crops  as  tomatoes,  lettuce,  oranges, 
peaches,  almonds,  and  strawberries,  yimt  {Wbple  associate  these  as 
particular  types  of  Calif  omia  crops. 

Farm  labor  is  the  most  critical  and  costly  input  into  California 
agricultural  production.  California  farm  efnployers  and  closely 
related  agricultural  services  rojwrt  the  amount  of  over  $1  billion  in 
wages  a  yean  This  has  been  increasing  and  is  expected  to  bo  signifi- 
cantly higher  in  the  records  of  1970.  *  ■ 
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Wages  paid  to  California  fannworkers  have  continued  to  imrease 
and  are  among  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  The  annual  average  comr 
posite  hourly  rate  in  1970  was  ^1.87/ This  was  9  cents,  or  5d  per^;ent^ 
higher  than  the/$1.78  per  hour  average  for  1969.  The  1970  Califorr 
nia  rate  was  also  45  8ents,  or  32  percent^  above  the  national  average* 
.of-$1.42..  /         ■  -'■„■:..,■ 

Tliia  seasonal  or  temporary  farm  labor  force  is  made^  up  of  both 
Ideal  and  nonlocal,  or  migratory^  employees,  who  live  in  and  out  of 
the  State.  We  have  had  a  trend  wjiich  might  be  of  interest  to  you. 
iFbr;the  migratory  laborers  who  live  in  Califomia,  there  has  been  a 
decline,  but  for  migratory  workers  coming  from  otJier  parts  of  the 
tJnitj6d  States  into  Galifornia,  there  has  been  an  J^ncrease,  This 
might  have  some  significant  impact  in  your  deliberations  as  you  are 
looking  at  the.  picture  across  the  country.  jfcb^  ' 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the  corporate  strltcfOTe.and  I 
think  that  has  been  pretty  Well  worked  over  todayV;It  has  been 
brought  oixt  particularly  that  the  cor|)orate  structures  in  California 
also  include— ;and  I  tliiiik  it  is  an  imiportant  point— many,  farm- 
family  operations,  which,  have  giwii  from  small  to  sizable  ojpera- 
tions  or  havfe  remained  small  and  are  incorporated. 

TherG>  has  been  <;onsiderable  comment  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
small  operator^  and  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that.  This,  has  been 
alluded  to  and  I  certainly  concur  with  it,  why ^  are  the  smaller  operar 
tors  in  California,,  the  good-managed  operations,  able  to  complete 
with  the  lairger  sized  structures?  I  think  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
unique  character  of  the  commodities  grown  in  California,  especially 
the  type  of  commodities  that  Califomia  grows,  and  that  person  ;v^ho 
is  the  entrepreneur  and  so  closely  aissociated  with  the  oper^ttion  can 
give  it  a  more  intense,  sophisticatdd  attention  than  maybe  the  larger 
corporate  structure.  ^    •  ' 

There  has  been  a  considerable  aiiioxint  of  fear  and  concern  as  to 
the  competitive  position  of  the  larger  coriglomerates,  so-called  con- 
glottierates,  arid  tte  smaller  farmers,  and  I  .think  there  is  every 
reason  to  be  concerned  in  this 'area,  but  I  submit  that  the  competi- 
tiveness is  not  so  mticli  from  the  si^e  but  from  some  of  the  tax 
advantages  that  have  been  alluded  to.  We  have  taken  a  serious  inter- 
est in  this  particular  aspect  ajid  we  do  loq^  with  som^Oncern  on 
the  ability  of  some*[organizations,  some  structures,  to  tal^  advantage 
of  tax  benefits  that'  others  |ire  not  able  to  take  the  benefit  of,  and 
thus  exercise  a  more  competitive  position  as  a  result  of  that. 

However, ''I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
even  the  conglomerates  are  not  going  "to  continue  to  take  over  Cali- 
fornia agriculture.  As  an  example,  two  very  sizable  ones,_,one  that 
has  been  mentioned  quite  frequently  today,  have  sort  of  stuck  their 
toe  in  the  water  and  tested  the  temperature  and  have  backed  olf  of 
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"  California's  agricultiiral  pro^^^         one  being  the  S.     Pierce  Co.,  ; 
and  the  other  one  being  Terffeco.  *  , 

Mechanization,  of  course,  has  been  a  very  important  feature,  iii  the-;^ 
development  of  the  farm  laboi*  picture  in  Calitorriia.  I  point  to  the  !  ^ 
fact  that  it  probably  has  increased  the  number  of^table  year-round 
Workers  or  has  been  one  of  the  major^ontributors  to  this,  because^ 
as  agricultural  production  has  become  mo^e  sophisticated  and  use  of 
mechanization  has^  become  a  very  important  feati:^re  in  Calif qjmia 
agricultural  production,  this  has  required  a  more  highly  skilled 
worker  and  development  of  skills  whicll,  in  turn,  a  worker  is  able  to 
cash  in  upon  as  he  develops  these  skills  in  demdnding  a  thigher 
retxim  f  or  his  eiforts. 
'     In  my  report  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
examples  of  this  kind  of  development  was  in  the  case  of  a  tomato 
harvester  which  now  picks  all  of  the  California  canning  crop  of 
tomatoes.  Another  crop  which  has  become  highly  mechanized,  almost  . 
completely  mechanjiz6d,  is  the  production  of  sugar  beets.  However, 
the  development  of  the  tomato  harvester  hasn't  displaced  the  total, 
workers  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  as  doing,  because  mechanization  ^ 
has  absorbed- about  half  the  number  involved  in  the  harvest  now  in 
the  form-  of  domestics,  'mechanics,  machine  operators,  part-time 
Svorkers  who  work  on  the  tomato  harvesters,  and  it  hasn't  affected 
the  mrge  numbej:  of  work  force  as  anticipated.  ^ 

.  The  retiirns  to  California  agriculture,  for  both  small  and  la/tge 
farmers,  of  course,  have  been  alluded  to  as  being  affected  by  the 
cost-price  ratio.  One  of  the  areas  of  considerable  concern  to  us  is  the 
higher  peircentage  of  sujjport  through  property  taxation  that  agri- 
culture, is  contriDutin^r  to  the  economy,  for  the  cost  of  operating  the 
government.  The  Williamson  Land  Xct  attempted  to  alleviate  this 
and  sojmfejjow  today,  in  reference-to  it,  it  was  alluded  to  as  providing 
a  mechanism  whereby  agriciilture  is  riot  carrying  its  fair  share^of 
the  cost  of  Governinent.  - 

I  would  like  to  spealc  to  that  for  a  moment^  and  say  that,  true,  th%  - 
Williamson  Land  Act  has  given  some  relief  and  some  very  much, 
needed  relief  to  California  agriculture,  both  large  and  small,  but  I 
woiild  like  to  also  point  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  that,  I  think, 
California  agriculture  is  still  carrying  far  more  of  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  Government  support  than  I  think  it  should. 

I  refer  to  a  study  which  was  developed  in  Ventura  County,  and  I 
wish  I  had  this. 

•  /  If  I  miight^submit  it  and  send  it  to  you  later  as  part  of  the  record, 
I  would  like  to  do  so.  .  % 
Senator  Stevenson.  You  may  do  that.     ,  * 
(The  information  siibsequently  siipplied  follows ;) 
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THE  VENTUKA  COUNrV  BOAAD  OF  SUpeKVtSdiii^ 


John  T.  ConVan.  Ghainniti 


.  Ralph  fl  Simoitt 

/      :  .  : 

^  Thomas  E,  Laubacher 


ioicfi  W«  Ei>och,  County  Exe^ive 


Flfik  Oittrict 
THiftltNttnct 
lt>urth  Qi^riet 
•Rf^Diptrict 


'  1HE  VENTUKA  COUIflnr  R.ANNI^6  COlMirSSION 


John  Ru tK«  Cliairinan 

Scotty  Harris 
Stanley  Bunce 
Bf^mof  Houston 

George  Hp  Alien,  Pfdnnino  Diractor 


Second  District 

.  Fourth  District 

^  First  District 

V 

thiftJ  DlCfTICt 

Fifth  District 
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ACINIilEKEIIHIS 


This  "study  wns  unde.Ttakon  so  that  you  mighr  have  a  belter  understanding  of  some  of  the 
economic  tm^iluations  of  consc^rvMnq  agncuUural  land  tn  Ventura  County  This  report,  dealing  with 
the  economic  impact  of  agrlrulture.  represents  one  part  of  ari  Interim  Open  Space  Poficy.  The  purpose 
behind  this  aspect  of  the  Interim  Pohcy  is  lo  ascertnm  whether  nnncuHure  can  be  as  profitable  as 
commerce  or  inditstr^  when  dll  the  economic  benefits  are  presented  as  weJI  as  the  cost -and  benefit 
accrutnii  10  guvernmenr  #The  study  is  rjenorai  in  nature  and  should  bo  read  and  used  with  suqh 
an  under standincj  ' 

•  Ihi'  Ventura  County  Planning  Department  is  indebted  to  William  W  Wood,  of  the  University. of 
California.  Agriculiur^t  Extension  Service,  for  his  aid  and  advice  tn  this  undeftaktncj.  Dr.  Wood 
contributed  of  his  Umi  <HYierousIy  in  creating  and  developing  tho  framework  of  this  stucly.  Thanks  * 
Should  also  1)0  expressed  to  the  Ventura  County  Farm  Bureau.  Agricultural  Commissioners'  Office, 
and  Ayricultumi  Extension  Service,  as  well  ns  Moorpark  College  White  recognizing  (hat  many 
individuals  and  oy^cies  contributed  to  this  study,  the  staff  of  the  Planning  Department  bears  full 
responsfbility  for  ilsconlpnl 

This  study  wat  ccmducied  by  Ronald  foitras.  Project  MarjafJ^T  and  written  by  John  iSewell, 
urKfer  the  supervision  of  Victor  R  Husbands.  ^ 
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UMMAIY 

Thij*  r(»poM  aiitHM  • .  \u  il»'inonsirat«  tho  importance  of  aoncuUurft  m'Vontura  County,  Pres- 
frttly,  iKjrn;Mnurt»  is  iU('  Ifiidiiifj  rndgstry  nt  Ventura  County  arid  also  contributes  greatly  to  the 
^cunomit.  5^olv(M"\  of  t<)vernmentat  services  Thfs  study  then  illustiratcs  the  economic  strength 
of  iKiriuulturi* 

The  Planntmj  Dppariinuni  conducted  a  cost-benofit  analysis  study  seeking  to  derive  the 
impatl  i)f  «ill(nutivi>  <}fOwth  pmtems  in  our  ogrtcuiturai  land  thrOuqh  1980. 

\  Thi»  F<oii(KTtrr;  i  of  Agriculture  portion  of  this  study  has  been  divided  into  four  sections.  The 
fiiM  M'dton  faN^qni/o&  thtf  economic  importance  of  agriculture  on  thn  local  economy  and  the  costs 
and  revpnue&  donvfit  from  an  acre  of  agricultural  land  in /Ventura  County  Section  two,  three  and 
four  measure  (hf?  ctonomic  impact  of  residential,  commercial,  industrial  and  govemmenlaf  growth  on 
the  loral  ifconomy  jnd  tluf  cost  and  revenue  from  an  acre  of  developed  land  These  sections  differ 
rn  that  en«  h  modol  repiesontb  a  different  degree  of  growth  and  density  irt  the  100,<)00  acre  area.* 

Section  two  illustrates  pfO|ected  land  use  growth  to  the  year  1980  based  on  present  trends. 
Section  throo  a^resentr-  a  different  degree  of  density  of  growth  to  198Q  and  Section  four  shows  the 
ar«*a  as  bcuuj  rnmpIot(>ly  dt>vploped  ,  • 

The  foUuwmq  lour  tables  indicate  the  economic  impact  of  various  land  uses  plus  the  cost  \ 
and  revumm  of  oath  land  use.  In  each  instance,  agncqlturehns  less  economic  impact  than  do  other 
land  usi^s   dui  m  torm5>  of  costs  and  revenues  derived  from  an  acre  of  land,  agriculture  is  more  of 
an  asset  !o  local  govornmonts  than  the  other  (and  uses. 


Eiisiiii  miiiciuiiiiu  Lmis 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


j  '  Agrtculturt 

1        Total  Value 

$170,693,200"* 

With  thcMulnpiier** 

536.260.252 

GOVERNMENT  COSTS  AND  REVENUES  PER  ACRE 


Type  of 
land  Ui« 

Total  . 
CosU 

Total 
Rtvenuts 

Net  Govtrmntnt 
Rtvtnuts 

Agnculturf* 

$4.74 

$125,00  , 

$12026 

^UUI^CI    VtNTUMA  COUNTY  KAMN(»iG  t)CI*AJirM(NT 


•  th» .  1    MHO  ci.ii'  I  null  i,Ti)i|htv  L'HM'spniKt'.  in  cidliviitoit  .11  »t»dti0  «n  Vnntur  \  Cuuhrv 

"  :«»'l'|.K|i>t,  (J  .Hill  M,H  Hf  .  »(lltlii»'  nl  nHll|lp1l»»»  • 
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ECONOMIC  IWACT 


Touil  P«'rsonul  Income 
VtiiU  tfto  Muliiptior 

$  758.402.117 
2  328  294,500 

industrial 

Toini  Salp?^ 

With  llio  Multiplier 

660.450  560 
1.543.400.309 

Comrhirciaf 

Toial  Sales 

With  ihR  Multiplier 

729.005.000 
1.277.208.432 

Agriculture  . 

TotJl  Salo«i 

With  theMuUipliM 

114.879.600 
.  355.858.677 

Govtrnmant 

Toi«U  ExpontlitufcS 
W»th  the  Multiplier 

.110;154.111 
432.905.656 

GOVERNMENT  COSTS  AND  REVENUES 


Typ«  of 
Land  Use 

Total 
Coats 

Total 
Ravanuas 

Nat  Govtrnmant 
Ravtriuas 

Rfsi(/cntitil 
fndiintnal 
Commercial 
AtjricutturG 

$  96,'959. 764  (88.1%) 
8.916.600  (  8.1%)  * 
3.908.260  (  3.6%) 
379.497  (  \Z%) 

*  $39,770,647  (60.1%) 
8,069,969  (12.3%) 
2.572.465  (  3.9%) 
15.701.154  (23.7V 

-57,170,116 

-846,630  . 
-1.335,784 
*15.321,657 

TOTAL 

.  $110,154,111 

$«MH235 

-44.03»,t73 

CIS1S  KIE 

♦ 

IKI 

•  $0vnck  \j9Htvnh  coumv,  HMHitto  otPAntutHi  i$f  ;  ^ 
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ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


Rtsidtntla) 

Toial  personal  income 
Wuh  iho  moUiplier 

*  388.429.800 
t.l92.479.4«6 

Inchistnal 
Total  siiles 
With  themuitiplier' 

495.337.920 
1.157.218.356 

Commtrcial 

Tojal  sales 

With  themciltipher 

385  443.292 
958  3/9.365 

AgrictitUiral 

Towl  sales 

With  rtiomuliiplittf 

153,443.292 
475.367.318 

Govitrnntnt 

Total  oxpfndiiurej 
Wilhthi^nKihiplifff 

62.722.055 
246,497.676 

GOVEMmNT  C0ST6  AND  J(EVENU£$ 


.  Typt  of 
Land  U«r 

Total 
Costs 

Total 
lt«v«niifs 

Nat  GovtmfKtnt 
Rtvtmias. 

Rr^iitipnlial 
JnUuMrial 
Gommorcial 
A()ri  culture 

$46,551,120  (8Z2M 
6,687.450(11.8%) 
2  932.635  i  5.2%) 
425.685  i  .8%) 

117.619,420  (40.8%) 
6.062,477  (14.7%) 
1.93O.301  (  4.5%) 
17.612,050  (40.7%) 

-28.93t.e99 
-634.972 
-1.002,333 
417,186,385 

TOTAL 

M3.214.24I 

-13,382,f3l 

CISR 

mtints 

i 

j  » 

. — 

lOUDK    VlhlUDA  CaUNTV.  HANNIIKi  DlCMtlMXr.  IDO 
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Mim  ill   Tim  lEIEllPMEIT  • 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


R«sid«nti«t 

Total  personal  income 

$  '4  890  710  000 

Willi  tho  multiplier 

15.014.479,700 

Industrial 

Total  sales  / 

.  3,302.262.800 

With  the  multiplier 

7,714,789.036 

Commtffcial  ^ 

Total  sales  . 

2.594^.091.200 

With  Jhc*  multiplier 

6.433,346.176 

Govtrnrntnt 

lotal  expenditures 

550,674.600 

With  the  multiplier 

2,164,151,178 

GOVEftNM£NT  COSTS  AND  REVENUES 


Typa  of 
land  Um. 

Total 
,  Cosfs 

Total 
Rtvtnues 

'  Nit  Govornmant 
Ravanufs 

Residential 

Industrial 

Commercial 

$486,405,600  186.3%) 
44,583,000  ( 
19.686,000  (  3,6%) 

$199,532,822  (78.9%) 
40,349,848  (16.0%) 
12,957,274  (  5.1%) 

-286.872.778 
-4.233,152 
-6.725,396 

TOTAL 

$5S0,S04.C00 

$2S2J40,274 

-'2l7.t34«32$ 

tmt  mi 

rmMH  j 

«l»UIH,t    Vlf^TUHA  COUNT*  nANNiNO  aCMMMiNy  Iftid 
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mCKIilE  W  VENIIU  MINn 

*  *  CilihHMM  ^  Hliuon.illy  iH^cn  hgficuUurnl  Male,  and  for  the  last  twonly-lwo  ytars 
tus  h.Ki  thp  KiMU'ht  v.ilm*  of  oonrulturol  prodyclion  m  the  nation.  I)i  1969.  gross  cash  rect ipts 
frcw  f.Km  mjfki'tmqii  HHhi»  MatiMotaHod  $4  38  billion 

ViHituM  Cwinly  Ji.iii  <'ontrib\jicd"Xgn'fJca"»W  to  agricultural  production  in  California  and 
*    m  1969  wa-.  a  l<'.xii»trnationwn1o  product  o(  th*  fottowing  crops  and  livestock  commodities. 


Commodity 

State  Ranking  ^ 

\  Nationwide  Ranking 

Avt>tndo»..  Puerto 

\-  2 

Broccott 

4 

\     ■  ^ 

CabbtKie 

1 

Carrots  (other  than  desert} 

4. 

Celery 

■    -.r.  4  • 

\  i . 

Hgij*i.  Chicken  '  - 

1 

**  Grapt^fruit  (other  than  desert) 

3 

Len«Hi*i 

t 

Oranyos.  Navel 

3 

(In  Southern  California) 

■  J 

Orantj(?s.  Valencias 

1 

(In  Southern  California) 

8 

Pean.'  green  . 

2 

{»rppcrs.  Ml     .  . 

4 

6 

Peppers,  chill 

2 

2 

Spinath,  ffc*»h 

2 

Spinach,  processing 

3 

3 

Strawberries 

3 

3 

Tomatoc5.  fresh  nitirkot 

6 

7 

The  types  of  cro'p^  grown  tn  Ventura  County  in  1969  reflect*a  changing  pattern  of  agricultural 
production  As  the  following  chart  notes,  fruit  and  nut  and  field  crops  have  declined  in  acreage 
while  vegotdblu.  cot  flower,  and  nursery  stock  increased.  And  while  production  value  of  crops  has 
risen  m  the  last  decade,  total  acreage  hns  declined  an  average  of  1.ek)0  acres  a  year. 


'  C«lif«n.«  A|»fK«l»y»»  If 49  i!m.'Mnictitu   C<|lil«xt»i»  Oi«pa»l(TW'ni  of  Apriculturt*  M*y  19/01 
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TOTAL  VENTURA  COUNIY  AGMCUtTUBAL  MODUCTION  Ittt  ANO  1H9 


Harvtsttd 
Acrts 

Changts  in 
Harvtsttd 
Acrts 

Pffcmit 

riiniuciiofi 

Oiangtsin 

Production 
Vatut  . 

Fruits  jin4  Ntits 
1959 
1969 

53.821 
51,444 

-Z377 

-4,5 

%  56,595.032.28 
86,653  800,00 

$30,057,767.00 

VtQtubIt  Oops 

1969 

35.894 
38,979. 

+3,085 

♦8,0 

24,191,246.76 
44,171.000.00 

19.979,753.00 

Fittd  Crops 

.    '  1969 

32,326 
18,817 

-13,509 

-58.2  ' 

5,566,751.65 
5,189,800.00 

-376,951.65 

Cut  Flow^fs 

'1969 

1.733 

•923 

452.4 

1.001.960.00 
3.287,000.00 

2,285  040.00 

Nurs*ry  Stock 

1969 

956 

1.065,968.00 
2,732.900.00 

1,666,93Z00 

Dairy  Products' 

1969    .  ' 

'  3,358,014.65 
3.621,000.00 

262,965,35 

Uvsstock  andfoultry 

1969 

—  

10,035,675.00 
24,674,700,00 

13,739,025.00 

Apiary  Products 

1959 
1969 

105,700,00 
363,000«00 

257.300.00 

TOTAl 

Itartngand 
NonbtarinQ 
Acrts 

1959 
1969 

137,650 
t115€2 

-17.911 

$10Zt2t34l.34 
$170,t93,200:00 

lf7,871J61.|6 

tUUNCf    VINIUNA  tOuNiy,  MI»AlllM|Nr  0^  Aqj^ltUltUM, 


'  The  pic(ur<»,  ih«i.  is  one  of  mcr«a$ing  crop  spwialization  and  value  m  Ventura  County  «van 
nimitjh  acreane  is  declining.  Of  course,  this  yearly  trend  of  less  total  acreage  and  mcreased  county 
value  cannot  continue  tndefinitcly.  eventually  total  value  will  have  to  l>e  reduced  as  progressively 
nxtre  and  more  acjnculiural  lands  are  transformed  to  urban  purposes. 
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UflfortuiiatMvr  a5  the  toss  of  1»((n  \ahd  conftnues  m  Vtntura  County,  it  is  formMbft  thai 
itioplaccablu  icvr  land*?  will  alsa  be  lost  to  iHiwdi^alton  throughouiXCaiifofnfa  and  tht  nation.  For 
iXiWHilp,  Santo  Ciwa  Ct  jniy?  Cadf'Knia,  ha'»  lusiovw  50  pefcent  of  its  prime  ayricultural  land  to 
d.itc*  Willie  Oiantu»  Cinfnty.  Cc'ihfomi.i.  h,t$  qoMt?  fiom'a  1958  figure  of  120,000  acras  of  crop  land  to 
a  projection  ol  \* » s  Uun  50.000  .jmos  by  1950.  * 

Thtvpoini  (0  bi'  mrnlo  r,  th.it  cultivated  acro.Hie  continues  to  shrink,  thai  remaininji  b#- 
nmxjs  inrriM:,i}itjly  vmIudJ)!*!  This  is  particulirly  true  as  is  the  ca«ie  for  Vtntura  County,  where  the 
t  rr^ps  pru(iui<*a  nri>  ht  iwity  wci(|h!ed  m  (avor  of  high  valu««  hacd-to-dupiicule  specialty  crops. 

Even  wt:li  tho  roalization  that  productive  acreage  will  be  cv^r  more  valuable,  it  is  projected 
thai  CIviss  I  iiid'll  prime  orjricuHural  lands  will  din^inish.  following  present  land  use.  absorption 
^trmth.  by  rwir'i'  ihim  iZI.OOO  aaes  by  1^5   FVesently.  the  following  prime  acreage  is  eslimated  to 
lit*  WJthin  inLorptKatcd  boumiar ifs  ** 


A. 


Manning  Area 

Total  Aeteage 

titcofporated  Acreage 

CamarillO'^LasPosas 

40.000 

8.074 

Concju  ^  Coastal 

8.000 

6.752 

FiUmort*  •  Pifu 

15000 

1.101 

•  Moorparkn 

"4,000 

Oj.li 

4.000 

330 

OKiwrU  -  Port  tlueneme 

.  41.000 

12.955 

Santa  Paula 

fO.OOO  ^ 

1.468 

Simi  » 

13.000  / 

/  10.005 

Ventura 

20.000 

.  6.962 

TOTAI,  ' 

1&6.D00 

47.M7 

wunci  vtMu<i<^  cbMNtv,  nAXhtNo  M^Aiitirtwi  im 


If  present  trends  are  not  altered,  the  future  for  agriculture  in  Ventura  County  does  not  appear 
very  promisimj  And  ihi*  lo!iS  will  not  mcroly  be  economic,  farm  land  also  has  aesthetic  value  and 
acts  a*i  a  pot^itive  force  in  sh.iping  and  delineatinr)  wbun  form. 

'  Two  id(*aa  bcmg  advanced  by  the  Assot  lation  of  Bay  Area  Govrnmenis  aimed  at  preserving 
prime  agrii  uitural  land  might  provide  direction  'or  altering  the  trend  toward  future  intrusim  of  urban 
developmoni  on  Ventura  County's  prime  agritultural  [and  The  first  proposal  is  to  direct  urban 
services  toward  tho  loasi  vaiuible  agricultural  lands  {value  is  defined  as  value  of  gross  agricultural 
output  losr.  the  cost  of  opi*rating  coital  and  labor).  This  measurement  would  includa  the  potential 
of  Umd^  (iivcii  soil  and  climate  conditions,  to  grow  high  value  crops 


'^Optn  Sr*c«  xn  6im\%*  C«unty  An«lyM«  l|[«c«mM*<i4*ti»fii  ltrvin«»  Univi^'iMv  til  C*liti)fm)l  CiiMft«iori«  Mirch  lS70| 
*  Tnt'M'  **»itu*  ^Piiih\  tK*  atrjvd#r(id  M  otrtwal  »»nt»  my  wtf«  lUiintwIiffwl  r«4m  tht  Mks  tn  th#  $«»l  M  «  coiv 

»«»tmi'iu  ♦',  uof  tittaJ  'fc  ta>rtt*iiy»iM  hi\t\m  Ifihrt  Ihif  Actual  «t*»»p«  »n  Ql  ti**  I  Iwtl  II  W3i1»  m  t)w  *HHhWn       of  thu  COanXy 
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Tht  sfcood  cooctpt  IS  \o  diftci  ufban  ♦•rvict.  and  conMqu«ntly,  urban  dtvtloiamint  twly 

from  ayncullural  lands  by  mtituring  coiU  olhtr  than  initial  construction  costs,  which  ar*  tlm$\ 
invanably  chcapar  in  agricultural  oreas  H  is  suwasted  thai  tht  annual  sourct  of  incoma  from 
agricuttufal  acreage  be  capitalized  on  a  sotial  benefit  basis  which  would  provide  a  longtr  raoga 
perspective  of  costs  and  benefits  than  do  initial  davalopmenl  costs  alooa  * 


TK  RIMWCS  IF  UIICIIIIU 

This  section  fs  dtvidad  into  four  parts. 

1  Th«  present  economic  importance  of  agriculture  on  the  local  economy  and  tha  costs  arnJ  ravanuas 
derived  from  an  acre  of  agricultural  land  in  Venlura  County  are  examined 

2  Th<»  economic  contribution  which  will  ba  forthcoming  from  the  growth  of  residential,  comntrcial. 
and  industrial  lands  by  1960  and  what  governmental  revenues  and  costs  they  will  generate  are 
determined  - 

3  The  third  part  is  identical  to  the  second  except  the  growth  ratios  have  been  reduced  to  7$  parctnl 
of  the  expected  trend.  an3  popuJation  density  has  bean  increased. 

4.  The  final  part  is  an  analysis  of  a  total  development  projection  using  the  present  trend  ratios  of 
growth  for  residential,  cqnfirnercial  and  industrial  purposes 

The  purpose  behind  this  aspect  of  the  Interim  Opan  Space  Policy  is  to  ascertain  whtthar 
agriculture  ceo  be  as  profitable  as  commerce  or  indusiiy  whw  all  the  iconornic  benefits  are  pre- 
sented as  welf  as  the  cost  and  the  benefit  accruing  to  local  goJfernnKmt.  • 

iMrm  IF  uiimmniiNE  muEciiiiiiT 

AGmCULTURE  IN  ItM 

In  1969.  Ventura, County  had  a  total  vaJue  of  agricultural  production,  processing,  and  pack- 
aging of  ♦170.693.200.*  Howevef,  to  state  this  figure  is  "not  to  imply  thai  this  i$  tha  sum  of  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  agriculture  and  its  related  industries-  As  an  example,  to  produce,  package, 
and  transport  1100  worth  of  celery  or  head  laltti'ce  (agualling  one  ton  of  eKhj  requires  tha  following 
listed  inputs  or  cosi$^'  - 


^»4y         K«|>itfl«l  Pl«nflm«  Pfftmm    k§f,€u\iutm\  a»t»tftctt  S*w^  .IBwhtftyl    A^oCiJHion  at  »«Y  Arig  Gov#rrim*Alg. 
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Er|c         •  356' 


Agricultural 
Ubor 


Sfrvictt 


Trntpor- 
tation 


PaduHM 
FroctM 


Sallifif 


tOTAL 


*  Ciltry 


$18.18 


«16.12 


$1.06 


$2,92 
n/30  ac,) 


$  .73 


$47,a5 


16.21 


H«a<f  Uttucff 


s  4.78 


$7.83 


$1,43 


S3.8Sb 
(1/30  acj 


$  ,73 


$1.04 


$6.10 


.  The  inpiits  from  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  in  lum.  require^  secondary  Inputs  in  Order  for 
these  industries  to  mako  iheir  sales  to  the  agricultural  sec(«r's  production  (which  in. this  instance 
. .  i'i.tbe  prtmdry  f^conpmic  activity).  This  process  of  each  sector  selling  to  and  purchasing  from  one 
aiiother  to  cicate  Ihe  ad^d  dollar  volume  of  final  demand  for  .agricultural  produoQ  continues  act. 
as  an  economic  catalyst  until  the  Value  of  the  dollar  cycle  is  completely  spent.  This  economic* 
process  is  termed  the  muUipFliOr  effect.  The  multipliers  used  in  this  study  are  estimates  taken  from 
niuiupliers  developed  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Servico  in  Calilbrnia  in  1969.*  Th0  nKJltlplier  for 
crop  agciCultureF  is-3.37  and  for  livesfoclfagriculture/2.b|.         .  / 

Differences  in  the  two;  figures  are  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  crop  agriculture  is 
much  more  labor  Intensive  than  Hvesiock  agriculture,  and  wages  are  a  strong  catalyst  to  economic 
-   activity.    ,  • 

f  Summing  up  the  value  of  crop  agriculture  of  $142^034,500  and  livestock  and  related  agricuir 
lure  of  $28,648700,  by  their  respective  multipliers  gives  a  total  economic  contribution  of  agriculturli^ 
to  Ventura  County  Qf  S536.260,2527\  A 


GdViltMMENTAL  REVENUES  ANlPi  COSTS  IN  AN  AGRICULTURAL  Ali^  0^0,2)0  ACRES 
EAST  OF  dXNARO  V  '  1: 

Average  tax  revenues  derived  from  agricultural  lands  In  the  area  east  of  Oxnard  are  approxi- 
mately $125  an  acre,  (This  do6>  not  Include  improvemeots  on  the  land),*  To  dctenT»ine  the  cost  of 
'Tgovernm^tal  services,  all  the -budgets  of  ajl  the  governmental  Ontities  (taken  by  tax  code  areas)  - 
were  examined  for  6,200  acres  east  of  Oxnard.^  Analysis  was  made  of  how  much  revenue  each^ 
taxing  jurisdiction  would  need  to  operate  for  one  /i seal  year  after  excluding  subventions  and  carry 
over  revenues/ and  these  figured  were  divided  byj[h^e  pofHilation  within  each  taxing  area.  All  the 


A  StWy  •!  (h*  Ecanamy  •\  MtM  C*unty,  Calilwht*.  by  Irving  Hoch  and  Nickolas  Tryphonopoulpi  (University  of  Call- 
Mnta  Division  of  Agnculiurdl  Sctimcas  and  iha  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricultural  E<»noniica.  August  1969).  Gianntni 
Research  Roport  Nd.  303. 

Venttirn  County  Assessor's  Office  . 

•0  .  ""^  ■      .  -    ■  "  .''.'< 

'  The  6.2U0  acres  consist  of  two;  abutting  properties*  The  fttst  property  was  bounded  by  Del  Norte  louleyard  in  the  West, 
.  Ettmg  nond-  to  the  Souths  ^>0rpicimate>y  3,0OCl  feet  ^ve  Pleasant  V«iUey  Itoad  to  ^  f\lorth^  and  to  the  East  by  Mood 
Road  ihft  6n<^ond  pfoperty  runs  )Mst  of  Wood  Road>an3  Eas;  along  Fifth  and  3,000  feet  above  Pleasant  Valley  Road  to 
Sgmis  Road  •  '  • 


Individtial  per-capi  costs  were  then  added  together  to  give  a  total  per  capltt  cost  of  govemmentil 
servic«*s.^^;.  In  the  are^' under  constderatloh,  we  derived  a  per  capita  cost  of  i$408.93/'?  Taking  this 
cost,  we  |hen.divided  this  figure  by  the  aumber  of  people  in  the  area  under  analysts  and  arrived  at  a 
per  acre  i^b^t. of  governmental  scrytcos  of  $4»74  I6>200  acres  divided  by  72  people)  Therefor^  in 
the  6.2O0|^cr9^  used. for  analysis,  a  per  acre  cost  of  services  of  $474  and  an  average  revenue  per 
acre  of  $125,#  were  derive^^^  "Jhis  iS  a  net  gain  of  $120,26  per  acre  for  each  acre  under  cultivation* 


1HE  TOTAL  ECONOMIC  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  6,200  ACRES  EAST  OF  OXN ARD 

Analysis  ol  the  crops  and  gross  sates  value  of  crops  within  the  6.200  acres  reveals  that 
approximately.  38  fi>ercent  of  the  land  is  in  ditrus  and  the  remaining  -62  percent,  is  In  vegetables. 
Of  the  acreage  ih  citrus^  about  2.206  acres  are  m  lemons,  75  in  oranges,  and  74  in  grapefruit.  Based 
on  average  crop  value  per  acre  in  13(69,  the  total  acreage  in  citrus  would  have' generated  gross  sales 
value  of  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5:838,000.  • 

.The  /emaining  3,850  acres  is  mainly  comprised  of  vegetables.  Some  of  the  primary  summer 
crops  aj-e  tOfTtatpes,  celery,  and  green  hma  beans;  some  dominant  winter  crops  are  cabbage.,  cauli- 
flower, celery,  spinach,  peppers,  and  lettuce.  In  general,  the  area  is  double  cropped.  If  the  assump- 
tion is  mpde  that  in  1969  ail  the  area  was^  double  cropped  {realizing  some  of  the  acreage  grew  One 
crop  while  :Some  acres  grew  three  or  more  crops  a  year),  a  generalization  can  be  detemiiried  as  to 
gross  sales  per  acpe  of  vegetables  in  the  area.  An  acre  of  land  growing  two  Crops  in  celery  would 
have  gross  sales  in  1969  of  approximately  $6> 000.  On  the  other  hand,  an  adre  of  tomatoes  and  head 
lettuce  would  have  gross  sales  of  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $3,000  and  an.  acre  of  head  lettuce 
and  bell  peppers  would  have  gross  sales  of  approximately  $1,800.  For  this,  reason,  any  general- 
'tzatioiil  on  the  gross  sales  value  pf  vegetfibles  is  somewhat  arbitrary;  however,  a  figure  of  $3,000 
per  acre  does  not.  seem  unreasonable.  Using  this  figure,  gross  sales  of  vegetables  of  $11,^,000 
are  derived;  ^together  with  citrus,  this  is  a  total  gross  sales  X)f  $17,388,000,  The  total  economic 
Irrpact  for  the  $^200  acres  would  ba  approx^^^ 

This  detailed  analysis  of  6;i00  acres  reveals  some  of  the  costs  involved  in  urbartizlng  prime 
agri cultural  lands.  The  cpsls  are  very  significant  in  terms  of  the  loss  <if  yearly  agricultural  sales 
and  the  economic  activity  generated  by  growing,  harvesting,  transporting*  and  retailing  farm  produce. 
Add  to  this  the  loss  of  acreage  that  returns  much  more  in  revenue  than  it  cbsTs  in  terms  of  govern- 
mental Services,  and  the  decision  to  convert  agricultural  lapd  to  urban  purposes  takes  on  an  ecO- 
nomic/light  seldom  considered  since  agriculture  has  traditionally  been  considered  a  residual  'find 
use,       ^    '  •  -  '''"^'-'^^•"^Wv.^i^^^^ 


n  . — - —  •        .      ■  ^' 

Th«  iikuii  \\ut\w  c6MsfdefAttpn  wn&  divided  ih  tht  provision  of  grad*  school  itrvicvs  by  tht  0ct«n  Vievv  3chdol  Oiitncf 
and  \\\r>  Pieasjnt  Vailay  School  Disvfcl-  Fof  pu»pd.s«s  61  this  study,  tfw  assum«d.aU  th«  paop(«  io  th«  ««*,w»r«  Mrvcd 
by  Wti  PUrtsant  Valley-  Sch<.ol  District,  and  wa  datarmined  par  capita  cost  ol  grad*  school  mtvicm  or>  this  basis. 
These  costs. n#is  total  in  ^\^A^  they  not  only  inqlud*  basic  govarnnKwital  costs  for  firttf  flood  com rpf,  ichoplJi^c^^lXir^ 
also  costs  that  ore  pnid  for  throiigh  sarvica  charges  such  a«  tight ing:  watar,  ate.  „  ' 
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.Taktng\an  arei^o!  100,000  seres,  vi/hich  roughly  corresponds,  to  cufiivated  acreage  in  Ventura 
County^  a  forficasl  was  made  of  re5idential,.induStrial,  and  cpownerclal  land  takes  through  1980.  It 
•     IS  projected  that  15^507  additional  acres  will  beoomc  residential,  3.080  industrial,  and  1,350  com- 
mercial. The  cqpsequencies  of  pursuing  present  trends  are  as  follows.      ■  • 

ResTowitil!  ^ 

Xhfr  population  of  Ventura  Courity  is  projected  to  increase  hy  340,OO()  by  1980,  In  addition, 
it  IS  hypothesized  that  throughout  the  county,  the  population  density 'w>tl  rise  to  an  Average  of  17.3 
people  per  acre.  Considering  this  inaeased  density  will  affect  the  entire  county,; it  is  forecast  that 
i268,271  of  these  new  residents  will  live  within  the  100,000  acres  of  undeveloped  land  being  used  as— ^ 

.  a  model;  and  the  remaining  79,279  will  reside  in  present  urban  dreas.  The  per  capita  income  of  these 
268,271  people  has  been  held  constant  as  have  all  other  economic  data  such  as  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  conrnerdial  sales  per  acre,  and  government  costs  per  acre.  Per  capita  incom|^  is  $2,827,  '^ 
aggregated  this  will  add  $758,402,117  worth  Of  personal  income  to  the  county.  However,  as  noted 
earlier  for  agriculture,  this  Is  not  the  total  economic  consequence  of  such  projected  personal  income 
since  a  larye;  share  of  these  dollars  will  be  Circutated  to  purchase  goods  and  services  and  will 
stimulate  additifonOl  economic  activity.    Using  a  multiplier  of  3,07,  a  total  economic  irnpact  of 

,    $2,328,294,500  IS  forecast  from  personal  income, 

industnil 

Of  the' 3,080  acres  of  additional  land  going  into  industriar  uses  by  1980,  the  assumption  has 
been  made  that  it  will  all  be  in  our  model  of  undeveloped  land.  Taking  1969  manufacturing  payrolls, 
capital  improvements,  and  material  cOsts/and  the  value  added  to  manufactured  products  result  in 
final  industrial  sales  of 4523.039,470.  With  industrial  sales  per  acre  of  $214,432  (after  subtracting 
10  percent  of  tlie  acreage  assumed  to  be  in  the  Food  and  Kiridred  Sector),  the  additional  3,080  acr^s 
will  create  new  industrial  sales  of  $660,450,460.  To  apply  a  multipliiir  to  this  figure  requires  a 
determination  as  to  what  percentage  of  firms  are  endogenous  (local)  add  What  percentage  are.exoge^ 
nous  (firms  and  headquarters  outside  the  county).  This  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  multipliers 
for  the  two  (ypes  of  firms  differ  fairly  significantly.  Exogenous  firms  have  a  much  lower  multiplier 
because  of  Ih^ir  greater  tendency  than  endogenous  firms  to  purchase  materials  and  ship  finished 
products  to  other  regions,  with  a  resulting  reduction  in  the  amount  of  economic  activity  generated. 
\,  It  has  been  found' that  2/3  of  the  county's  firms  are  endogenous  and  1/3  exogenous,  and  the  assump- 
tion has  been  made  that  thts.ratio  will  hold  constant  through  1980.  The  multiplier  applied  is  2.56  for 
endogenous  firms  and  1.89  for  exogenous  firms.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  multipliers  we  will  have 
an  economic  contribution  of  $415,667,768  from  exogenous  firms  and  $1,127,732,541  from  Endogenous 
firms  for  a  total  increase  of  economic  activity  generated  from  new  industrial  lands  of  $1,543,400,309. 


^-'Ptr  copiia  mcom«  hgyres  mt  fpr  1961  /Kxd  were  taken  rri>m  Stcurity  N^ttonat  B/ihk  >f.  C«Jif«»nt«  Rapart;.  A  iSiu^y  t» 

^^Ftjod  sxm\  KmtVtd  PrwUitts  fSlC  Coctas- 19^3^1  hnvt  baon  oKclurt«l  «o  Vfie<>  fiom  fl«ibl«  counurtfl  smc«  they  lwv«  h—n 
mcofpormetl  lino  lh»*  Aflricuttural  C«Timi«iSt(>nor  B  Anoti«l  ItW. 
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Commercial  [and  is  projected  to  increase  by  1,350  acres  by  1980,  and,  as  with  industrial 
land  use  trends,  an  assumption  has  been  made  that  all  growth  will  occur  within  the  undeveloped 
areas,  In  1969,  taxable  soles  in  Venture  County  amounted  to  $479,746,000.  Another  $141  297  OdO. 
was  forthcoming  in  non-taxable  retarl  safes  for  a  total  of  $729,005.000. «  Dividing  total  retail  sales 
by  present  acreage  in  commercial  development  gives  us  an  average  sales  per  acre  of  $381,484. 
With  an  additional  1,350  aqres  of  commercial  land,  new  retail  sales  of  $515,003,400  Will  be  created 
by  1980.  Adding  a  multiplier  of  2.48  will  lead  to  total  economic  activity  stimulated  by  new  com- 
mercial lands  of  $1,277,208,432.  VVIII 

Agricultuf 

Using  our  100,000  acre^f  undeveloped  land  and  assuming  that  it  conforms'to  the  present 
acreage  under  cultivation  leads  to  the  predictable  conclusion  that  less  farm  land  will  remain  by 
1980.  Following  present  trends,  19,937  acres  will  be  released  to  industrial,  commercial,  and  resi- 
dential uses  in  the  next  ten  years.  This  figure  has,  as  a  consequence/ been  subtracted  from 
cultivated  acreage  to  give  us  a  new  figure  of  80,063  acres  in  agricultural  production  by  1980.  The 
*o^$lMr79  6W  aaricultural  land  will  result  in  a  crop  of  livestock  'value  of  production 

Assuming  that  the  final  sates  volume  of  livestock  and  related  agriculture  will  continue  to 
be  20  percent  of  the  total  and  applying  the  appropriate  multipliers,  the  economic  contribution  of 
agriculture  IS  projected  to  amount  to  $355,858,677  by  1986. 

*<  ■         .  ' 

GoVtrnmtht  . 

Government  expenditures  in  1980  were  projected  by  taking  .afl  costs  by  alL  governmental  ' 
,  entities  in  an  urban  area  (subtracting  subventions  and  c^rry  over  revenues)  and  dividing  this  amount 
by  the  population  within  each  jurisdiction.    Adding  up  alt  these  individual  costs  gave  us  a  total 
per  capita  cost  of  $410.07. Applying  this  cost  td^He  projected  population  in  the' undeveloped  area 
provided  us  wMh  a  total  local  governmental  expenditure  by  1980  Of  approximately  $110  154  111 


^^;r;in.Tr.?;:z^^^^^^  "  ^  ».ab(«  «i„.  .H.np..of ♦Mr.^^roooor?^- 

^H^L'I^hJ^  '""^  'H'        T  f         ^^"'^  tpk-i^smc.  thl.  .tody  h*.  only  conc.m«i 

MMll  with  thoM  lands  pco,ectef<  to  b«  d.v.l6p«d  fw  commtfc.al.  ir>du«tr»«l.  ind  r.iiidfntial  purpoMs  It  db#,nfl^ 
consider  th.  »  parent  of  davatoptd  land  that  will  go  to  othar  urban  purpoaas  by  I9»0.  P«/l«»««-   '«  ^»  not 

J^,!,!!!^^"*  ^'  •O'lcultufal  safas  ia  baaad  on  avafaga  par  acta  tatas  tn  tha  modal  ar. a 

^ombmmo  otrus  md  veflatabla.J  of  «.100.    Th,.  f.gt^ra  should  ba  ,nd,<tativa  TthTJ^.cultuJt  valulT?i^ 

irbt:^:-"       ^"  '^•^ - -ir^^tr 

'^Th.  per  civ.m  coat  .n  th.s  mstanca     shflhtly  larger  than  that  iistad  aarhar  m  our  analyst,  of  govarnmantal  coat,  and 
banaf.t.  m  on  oflr, cultural  araa.  Howtvar.  thu  «cond  casa     for  an  urbaa  ..tuat.on.  and.  smcaTTa  I«d'v°^  t^^^ 
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Since  locvl  government  is  highly  locaftzed  «nd  \i  labor  intentivt,  it  has  a  targt  muNipliK  liffact. 
Therefore,  after  employinq  the  multiplier  of  3<93  for  local  government  txpehditares^  a  total  •conomlc. 
activity  IS  engert<leri!d  of  M3Z905.656.  : 

■  Summary  . 

The  residential. industrial  commercraf,  agricultural  and  governmental  $alfs  or  fxptodtturts 
in  tho  area  under  consideration  are  estimated  to  have  the  folldr^ing  total  fconomic  impact  on  tha 
county  by  1980.     \  . 


Residential 

$2,328,:^,500 

Industrial 

1543,400,309 

Commercial 

1,277,208,432 

Agricutturat 

355,858,677 

Governmental 

432,SK)5;656 

TOTAt 

$6,937,iC7,574 

ICHJRCC  VfhTUMJl  CdUNTV, 
nANNINO  OfFAflTMCNr.  1f7t 


GOVERNMENTAL  REVENUES  ANO  COSTS 


Revenues  for  each  sector  of  the  economy  previously  discussed  have  tieen  determfnad  by 
taking  total  assessed  land  and  improvements  for  each  category,  dividing  it  on ' ah  acraaga  basis, 
and  applying  the  tax  rate  per  $100  worth  of  assessed  vafuation.^^ 

1*  According  to  Planning  Department  projections,  the  population  Will  incraasa  to  17,3  paopla  par 
acre  by  1960.  At  an  average  family  size  of  3.2,  this  will  mean  5,4  dwelling  units  par  acra. 
Taking  net  family  income  in  Ventura  County  of  approximately  16,500  and  assumlrlg  all  families 
purchase  or  rent  homes  worth  approxii^tely  2^1/2  times'  their  annual  income,  there  would  be  an 
average  assessed  value  in  these  new  residential  areas  of  128,487  par  acra,  Applying  the  tax  ^ 
rate  of  19  per  $100  of  assessed  value,  a  revenue  of  $2,564.69  is  gained  per  acra.  Total  receipts 
from  new  residential  acreage  is^  then,  estimated  to  amount  to  $39,770,647.83. 

Z  Industrial  lands  and  improvements  h$ve  an  assessed  value  of  $63,846,000*  Dividing  this  figure 
into  a  total  of  2,720  acres  gives  us  $30,825  of  assessed  valuation.  With  a  tax  rata  of  $6.50  par 
$100  of  assessed  valuation,  an  average  revenue  of  $2,620.12  per  acra  of  industrial  land  wat 
determined, 

3,  Commercial  lands  have  an  assessed  value  of  $41,92^,000,  With  1,870  acres  of  commercial 
development,  a  tax  rata  of  $6.50  per  $100  of  assessed  valuation,  and  an  average  revenue  of 

$1,905.53  i*  generated. 


Tan  r«to  «nd  asMsstd  vilutt  le)ic*pt  tot  »tsidf hlt*l  ir«Mi  art  lor  th«  fi*cal  yaar  19^*11 
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4.  Agricultural  land  has  a  total  assessnnibnt  of  land  and  improvements  of  $217,990,600.  This  ffflurt, 
divided  by  ihft  100,000  acres  of  cultivated  acreager  gives  us  an' average  assessed  Value  per 
acre  ori2,17?  and  average  revenues  per  acre  of  $196.11. 

5.  TaKina  per  Kre  revenues  derived  by.  residential,  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  lands 
and  multiplying  such  receipt??  by  projected  land  takes  by  1960  provide  the  following  estimati^ 

.  rcviwuD  from  new  land  uses  and  remairting  agricultural  production. 


Residential 
Industriat 
Commercial 
Agricultural 

15,507  Acres 
3,060  Acres 
1.360  Acres 

80,063  Acres 

i39,770,e47»83 
8.069,969.60 ' 
2,572,46$.50 

15,701,154.93 

TOTAL 

100,000  Acres 

<6«,114,237.8f 

tOWCl    VtHlMA  COUMTV.  nANNlPtO  OfMBTMeMT.  W 


Costs 


The  method  of  determining  urban  per  capita  costs  was  explained'earlier.  To  anlve  at  per 
acre  costs  for  each  type  of  development,  the  ^10.07  per  person  was  divided  between  schop)  and 
other  costs.  Per  capita  schobi  costs  Were  ilien  muUlplled.by  the  17.3  people  per  acre  Obe  projected 
density  by  1980}  and  the  number  of  acres  going  into  residential  uses  to  give  us  total  school  costs. 
The  iwnaii^og  $216.01  Of  per  capita  governmental  costs  was  applied  to  all  land  uses  on  a  per  acre 
populMion  density  of  13.4  people  since  our  original  per  capita  cost  was  averaged  over  an  area  wlil» 
mixed  Wban  u?es,  not  just  residential.  This  necessitated,  <htn,  that  we  average  |he  projected 
populafton  over  the  entire  acreage  estimated  to  be  added  to  coiwnercial,  industriaLand  residential 
uses  by  1980.  After  doing  this,  other  urban  per  capita  costs  were  multiplied  first  by  the  density  of 
population  and  then  by  the  total  acreage  of  projected  lanjkuses  for  a  total  governmental  cost  of 
approximately  $109,774,614.  Thd  merit  of  this  latter  figure,\iowever,  is  that  it  is  now  broken  down 
by  each  land  US0  ai  follows. 


1980  GdVOWMENTAt  COSTS  IN 
THE  NEWtr  DEVaOfED  AREAS 


Residential 
Industrial 
Commerciel 


$  96,949,764 
8,916,600 
,  a,906,250 


TOTAL 


$109«774,I14 


tOUftCi  VEMTUHA  COUMTV. 
n<ANNINa  OCrANTMINT.  ^979 


If,  furthermore,  it  is  assumed  that  the  remaining  80.063  acres  is 'under  cultivation,  and  we  apply  the 
agricultural  per  acre  costs  of  governmental  services  of  $4,74  there  is  a  total  expense  for  theirimain- 
ing  acrieage  of  $379,497.  • 
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SWWARt  OF  WESENT  THENDS 

As  noted,  the  isconomic  impact  of  indusinaL  commercial,  and  residwilial  land  on  an  acrtag« 
basis  flenefales  a  larger  amount  of  economic  activity  than  does  agricultural. production.  This  difftr- 
ence  is  somcwhal  reduced  when  the  multipliers  are  added  since  agriculture  has  a  largt  multipiitr 
eflwit  on  the  economy  Nevertheless,  comparison  of  per  acre  sales  of  industrial  and  commerciaf 
land  or  urban  per  capita  income  on  an  acreage  biasis  with  per  acre  sales  of  agricultural  producti( 
(rather  than  totql  sales)  creates  the  impression  that  the  lalter's^  contribution  is  rather  insignificant. 

AVdlAGE  TOTAL  SALES  PER  ACffi  lY  LAND  USE  TYPE 


Industrial  Salts  Per  Aae  - 

(214.432 

Commercial  Sales  Per  Acre 

361.484 

Urban  Per  Capita  Income  Pat  Acre  (1960) 

61.121 

*  Agricultural  Salts  Per  Acre 

1706 

(Including  Packaging  and  Processing) 

SOUNCt    VlWtUHA  POUNTV.  HAHHtHO  DtfAKTMNT.  I»7f 


A  different  pictura  is  revealed  when  local  governmenliN,Co$t$  to  service  each  function  as  wall 
as  total  property  taxes  generated  af«  anafyzed. 


■  ..V. 


TOTAL  GQVEIMMENT  CO$TS  AND  REVBilUES  FROM 
PflOJECTED  IMiO  DEVaOPMENT 


^  ^  Typa  of 

Toul 

Total 

NttGovammant 

^aniUat 

Coilt 

Ravantits  * 

.Ravanuta 

Restdantial 

♦  96,949.76421 

♦39,770,647,83 

-57.179,116.17 

Industrial 

8,916.600 

6,069,969.60 

-846,630.40 

Commercial 

3,906.2$0 

2,572,465.50 

-1.335,784.50 

Agriculture 

379,497 

15,701,154,93 

t15,321.657.93 

TOTAL 

$110^54,111 

MC,11i2^*M 

-44,031,17X14 

IQURCI    Vf  NTUMA  COUftTV  nAflNINQ  DIMftTMCNT.  1l7fl 


From  a  proj^ty  tax  standpoint,  it  can  be  seen  that  agnculturir  is  the  only  land  usa  that  pays  for 
Itself  when  industrial  and  commercial  property  is  given  a  cost  based  on  total  urban  expanditurts  by 
government  J  Of  course,  there  ara  revenues  derived  from  urban  development  other  than  property  taxes: 
but  on  this  basis,  agriculture  is,  from  the  public  perspective,  the  least  expensive  land  use. 


^MndutiriAl  md  convMfcial  coitt  Vf  grt«ttf  iti«n  rtv«nu«i  btcautt  «ll  fnplKtditurfS  rflMtd  to  iMoplfl  could  not  Iw 
Mpa^attd  from  tKoM  rtlMtd  lo  (wxt  thaftlort.  tht  costs  ftbuv*  «•  ufban  co$t»  which  iwot  rMtcl«nt(«l  it  oppoMd  to 
cofmsrciat  jf>d  todustfial  govtfnmtntAl  ixptoditurti,  Total  roitt.  61  comiM.  w)ll  rtmam  tht  Mrt>t-ir^«ip«ctiv«  of  th« 
brtAhdown.  «  . 


3(33' 
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tt  IlIEIUIIIE  IIIIII  NIUM 


Following  actual  proiecled  growth  trends  »nd  assuming  th«v  will  takt  plact  within  our  modil 
of  100,000  acres,  we  arnyed  or  Ihe  previously  outlined ^economrc  consequences  on  Ventura  County 
and  the  costs  and  benefits  to  local  government.  Wi?h  the  alternative  growth  pattarn,  we  simply  start 
with  the  premise  that  (1)  population  will  increase  by  three-fourths  the  expected  rate  (commercial 
and  mdusiriat  expansion  are  alsa  assumed  to  be  75  ptrctnl  of  projected  growth  trends),  and  (2)  the 
population  will  reside  at  a  dertsity  of  20  people  per  acre  rather  than  17,3,  Using  this  alternative 
growth  pattcrri.  the  followmg  economic  impact  and  local  governmenlel  costs  and  revenues  are  hy- 
pothesized. 


ALTERNATIVE  POPULATION  AND  ACREAGE  MOJECTIONS 


Projected  population 

261,000 

Projected  population  in  the  newly  developed  area 

137,40022 

Residential  acreage 

6,870 

Industrial  acreage 

2,310 

Commercial  acreage 

1,013 

Remaining  agricultural  acreage 

8d,807 

ECONOMIC  IMPACT 


Rasidantial 

Total  Personal  Income 
With  (he  Multiplier 

$  368.429.800 
1.192.479.486 

Industrial  / 
Total  Sales 
With  thoMultipliei^' 

49&,337,920 
1,157,218,356 

Comfflerctal  / 
Total  Sales 
With  the  Multiplier 

365.443,292 
958,379.365 

Agriculture 

Total  Salos 

With  iho  Multiplier 

153,443292 
.475.367,318 

GovttiKnant 

Total  Expenditures 
With  theMiltiptiar 

62,722.055 
246.497.676 

lOuUdi    VINTUM  COUNrv  HAHMHQ  dtMMUlNT.  WJO 

1  ' 

AS  .1.  m  p«iviou!Hi«minlo  It  WHS  assunwd  that  llmjwuiiy  wmid  alto  mavsm  in  axitiinoui 
■I  was  minnDnf  <o  oubii.wl  iim  numbot  orpdopi*  aapactad  to  go  mo  altaitdy  tkA/«lop«d  reflioo* 
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GOVawmiaiT  costs  AMO  IWENUES  («I  wMortM  frop«rty  Tax) 


Typ«  of 

Total 
Coilt 

Tplal 
Rf^amits 

Nat  Govarwwant 
Ravamiat 

R«s  idem  t  il 
Industrial 
Commercfaf 
Agricullure 

♦46,651.120 
6.687,460 
2,932.636 
425.685 

$17,619,420.30 
6.052.477.20 
-1.930,301.89 
17,61Z050.77 

-28.931.089.70 
-634.972.80 
-1,002.333.11 
♦17,186.366.77 

TOTAL 

$6S.5II,8I0  \ 

I  m214,2S0.H 

-13.3l2.ia^j4 

IITU  lEIELINIEII 


Tha  third  vnwk\  usas  pra4ant4rand  data  for  housahold^incomai  par  capita  incoma,  population 
dansity  acra»  ratios  of  convnarcial,  industrial,  and  rasidantial  davafopmaht.  ate.  h  diffars  only 
in  that  it'aisumad  all  100»00O  acras  ara  davalopad;  this  astumption  was  mada  to  anabia  ut  to  asaaar 
tha  aconomic  impact  and  costs  and  baa,afi|S  to  govarnmant  if  all  100.000  acrH  of  aqiticultural  Jind 
wara  convai'iad  to  urt^  purposas.  lha  following  rmlts  wara  obtainad  from  following  such  a  pro- 
jaction. 


ALTQMATIVEh}fULATION  AND  ACMEAQE  fHOJECTKMS 


^£u)ijaptad  population  in  tha  nawly  davalopad  araa 

1.730.000 

fWsidontial  acraago . 

77.100 

Industrial  acraaga 

15.400 

Commffcial  aaaaga 

6.800 

ECONOMIC  MTACT 


^  Jtatldanilat 

<  Total  Parsonal  Incoma 
With  tha  Multipliar 

$  4.890.710.000 
15.014.479.700 

InduatHal 
.  Total  Salas 
With  tha  Multiptiar 

3.302,252.100 
7.714,719.036 

CaMmarcial 
Total  Salas 
With  tha  Multiptiar 

2.504.09t,200 
6.433.346.176 

Govarnaiant 

Total  Expandtturas 
With  tha  Multiplier 

650.674.600 
2J64.151.178 

(OUKCI   VINTUDA  COUNn.  HMDIINO  M'AHTHINI.  1(7* 
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GOVEMM^T  COSTS  AND  REVENUES  (Ml  vilorim'  Propwty  Tix) 


Typt  of 

Total 

Total 

Ntt  GovtrmMMit 

Land  Uml, 

Costs 

RiVtmJtl 

Ittvtnuts 

.  ftDsnjrnti.O 

5486.405.600 

$199,532.^2? 

-286.872.778 

44.583.000 

40.349,848 

-4,233,152 

Comonrru^jl    I       19  686,000 

12,950.274 

'6.728.396 

TOTAL 

$550,674,600 

$2^2.140,274 

-37,134,326 

nui  ni  I    vlNIU»A  COUNTT  HAMMING  OWAMMCNT.  1t?t  \ 


CINClVSiOll 

The  (laium  proGcniecl  to  a  first  approximation  and  is  not  maant  to  imply  that  the  figures  are 
ftiact  Rather^,  it  is  indirntivc  of  the  consequences  of  various  growth  trends  From  the  standpoint 
of  this  anafyMn.  a<iiicullurc  I's  the  only  land  use  that  pays  its  own  way  in  relation  to  the  costs  and 
lienefMs  accrumo  to  local  novornment.  This  is  a  well  known  fact,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
quantify  it  Thf»  per  acre  economic  impact  of  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  residential 
land  use*,,  are  also  qoanitficd  and  it  is  clear  that,  econom'icalty,  agriculture  cannot  compete  with 
urban  uses 

The  analysis  makes  it  explicit  if  Ventura  County  simply  wants  the  largest  amount  of  economic 
attiyity  passible,  it  n^f^uld  b<»^|^ipaf,fid  to  develop  all  its  agricultural  land  as  rapidly  as  feasible. 
However  if  the  concern  is  with  j^ovcrhmcntal  solvency  and  environmental  qu«l«ly.  n  will  be  neces- 
'inry  to  conoider  aynculiure  as  more  than  ar  residual  land  use  If  this  concept  is  accepted,  it  may  not 
be  too  Kite  to  preservo  f*ome  of  Ventura  Coonty  s  unique  agriculiural  heritage 

VENTURA  COUNTY  PIANNING  DEPARTMENT 
De(  ember  8,  1970 
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Mr.  FiEtDER.  In  that  report  a  study  was  conducted  of  the  four 
segments  of  the  economy  m  Ventura  County,  principally  the  resi- 
dential, the  commercial,  the  industrial  and  the  agricultural,  as  to 
what  each  lof  these  were  contributing  in  the  cost  of  support  of  the 
Government  and  what  each  was  benefitting  from  Government.  It 
was  quite  revealing  that  all  three,  except  agricultural,  were  receiving 
far  more  benefits.  In  the  case  of  residential,  something  like  $20  mit 
Iion_m  excess  of  what  they  were  paying  into  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment; whereas  agjiculture  was  paying  in  excess  of  $20  million  over 
what  It  was  benefiting  from  Government  services. 

So  I^make  thaQoint  from  the  standpoint  that,  in  spite  of  the 
relief  that  the  Williamson  Land  Act  has  provided  for  agriculture, 
they  are  still  paying  more  than  their  fair  share  in  support  of  the 
property  taxation. 

Twould  like  to  read  a  bit  here,  if  I  might,  on  page  4,  where  it 

It  fihould  be  noted  that  the  total  number  of  people  working  in  Callfomja  air- 
rleiilture  has  been  declining  for  a  number  of  years,  at  the  rate  of  about  15 
percent  per  year.  In  the  lO-year  period  between  im  and  1970,  tlie  estimatea 
average  total  number  Working  on  CaUfornia  fams  fell  from  337,700  to  280,30a 
a  drop  of  44,400,  or  14.3  percent  Most  of  the  reduction  \vnn  due  to  the  decreas* 
inl^"'^^^^  farmers  and  unpaid  family  help  and  the  termination  of  the  bra- 
cero  program.  •  . 

^  The  trend  to  fewer  but  larger  farms  has  probablj^  had  its  greatest  impact  on 
the  number  of  farmers  and  unpaid  family  help.  In  1960,  the  average  number 
of  people  in  this  classlflcation  was  estimated  at  09,000  and  represented  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  work  force.  By  1070.  the  number  had  dropped  to  76.000  and 
represented  27  percent  of  the  work  force.  ^^  ^^^  mm 

.    ■  ♦  •  •  ♦    ■          » *  ♦      :     *  ♦  , 

The  loss  of  the  btacero  program  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  farmers 
and  «npaW^«»»">'.  ho  P  represents  a  total  reduction  of  over  60,000  farm  work- 
ers since  1960.  This  is  considerably  more  than  the  reduction  In  the  average 
■  total  number  working  on  Oallfornla  farms. 

i.t  .Yf^  ifyoit  examine  our  migratoiy  pool,  it  has  not  increased,  so  I 
tlunk  It  38  an  important  point  that  we  have,  thougli,  increased  our 
numbers  of  year-round  employment  and  provided  a  ffood-  quality 
return  to  that  employment.  ^  — 

There  is  considerable  here  in  the  record  that  I  could  comment  on 
now,  but  the  day  is  getting  short  and  there  are  a  few  things  that  I 
would  like  to  add  for  the  record  if  I  might.  •  ^ 

There  waS  some  concern  expressed  as  to  the  availability  of  agri- 
cultural credit.  We  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  arc  most  con- 
cerned about  this.  Two  years  ago  we  put  together  representatives  of 
ail  of  the  credit  agencies,  including  Government  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate sectors,  institutional  representatives,  and  supply  creditors.  Wo 
l)rought  them  together  with  representatives  of  the  Unitersity  of  Cal-' 
ifornia  Foundation  to  conduct  a  study  as  to  whether  or  not  agricul- 
tural credit  was  going  to  force  out  the  production  of  agriculture. 

It  was  interesting  to  us  to  learn,  and  niost  reassuring,  that,  as  we 
studied  the  matter,  actually  the  inputs  joto  agHcultural  credit  needs 
and  supply  had  increased  continuajiy  loy^r  the  past  year,'  and  that 
there  was  a  strong  commitment  from  all  of  those  represented  that 
they  were  not  going  to  forsake  agriculfeurt^l  credit  needs  and  were 
going  to  continue  to  support  it.     ^  *  (;  - 
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I  think  that  was  brought  oitt  somewhat  by  Mr.  T^rig^s  testimony 
hi  regard  to  the  Bank  of  America  this  morning,  but  it  was  also'  the 
response  from  all  of  the  major  credit  sources  that  we  worked  with  at 
thattime.^ 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been  a  major  detriment  to  California 
agriculture  has  been  the  interruption  of  transportation,  the  move- 
ment of  our  commodities.  Fortunately, 'the  railroad  strike  didn't  last 
too  long.  The  dock  strikj^  has  hurt  California  agriculture,  and  your 
particular  interest  is  in  the  area  of  the  so-called  small  farmer.  I  can 
tell  you  that  he  has  been  considerably  and  seriously  hurt  by  the 
interruption  of  movement  of  his  products. 

If  I  might  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  certainly  legislation, 
mechanisms,  need  to  be  established  that  somehow  in  the  future  will 
prevent  the  interruption  of  the  important  segments  of  our  economy 
that  have  such  a  tremendous  impact  upon  not  only  the  industries  but 
the  public.  r  - 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  speak  to  and  incorporate  into  the 
record  is  the  concern  that  lias  been  expressed  here,  I  think  it  was 
stated  this  morning,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  young 

Seople  to  find  ingress  into  agriculture.  I  really  find  that  one  very 
ifiicult  to  accept  because  I  cun  look  in  my  own  community  and 
within  just  a  very  recent  few  jrears  point  to  some  young  people  who 
have  started,  and  the  assists  in  credit  support  for  tliese^  kinds  of 
people  who  have  the  ability  and  who  have  the  determination  to  get 
started  are  available^r  and  yo«ng  people  are  gettinjir  started,  so  the 
door  isn't  completely  shut  without  a  question*  Admittedly,  it  is  far 
more  difficult  now  than  it  was  in  the  past,  say,  20  years  ago  or  even 
10  yeai's  ago,  and  it  is  far  more  difficult  to'  remain  in  business,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  opportunities  are  there  and  the  abilities  are  being 
demonstrated. 

I  think  I  have  hit  the  highlights,  Senator,  and  I  do.  have  a  writ- 
ten statement. 


You  indicated  that  you  felt  the  family  farm  unit  was  relatively 
efficient.  You  indicated  also  that  it  might  be  relatively  more  efficient 
in  tlie  production  of  labor  intensive  or  unique  commodities,  rather 
than  others.  I  find  it  is  true  everywhere.  I  come  from  Illinois  where 
we  grow  feed  grains  primarily,  and  everything  I  know  about  agri- 
culture in  the  Middle  West  indicates  that  the  family  farmer  is,  i*ela- 
tively  speaking,  a  very  efficient  producer;  given  a  chance  he  can  pro- 
f  duce  just  as  low  or  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  larpor  corporate  farmer, 
altliough  we  don't  have  quite  the  competitive  situation  there  that  I 
.  think  you  have  here.  ^      /  . 

We  have  heard  enough  testimony  to  indicate  it  is  not  a  question  so 
'  much  of  efficiency;  it  is  certainly  a  question  of  whether  policies  and 
activities- of  Government  really  don't  Vork  against  the  little  fellow 
'to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  survive.  x. 
.  You  mentioned  the  tax  laws  as  one  of  the  advantages  that  the  big 
confflomerate  has.  Other  things  have  been  mentioned :  Loopholes  in 
the  immigration  lawsj  and  lax  enforcement  of  our  l)order  laws.  Is 
that  going  to  continue  to  be  a  pix)blom  in  California  after,  the  new 
law  becomes  effective  which  makes  it  a  crime  to  hire  an  illegal 
entrant? 


Senator  Stevenson.  Thank 
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Mr.  FnsijDER.  -How  effective  enforcement  of  that  will  be  is,  of 
TOurse,  speculatiye.  Thercf  is  no  question  but  what  illegal  aliens  do 
flntf  work  m  California,  not  only  m  agriculture,  though,  but  in  other 
endeavors  as  well.  But  I  don't  think  it  is  as  widespread,  and  I  am 
expressing  an  honest  opinion  here,  as  is  often  contended  that  it  is. 
More  and  more  you  see  the  utilization  of  the  domestic  year-round, 
raoro  highly  skilled  worker;  that  is  the  trend,  and  I  think  it  is  going" 
to  continue  to  develop.  '  *  * 

_  Senator  Stevenson.  We  have  also  heard  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  Farm  Labor  Service  program  really 
doesn  t  benefit  anybody  except  the  bureaucrats  or,  least  of  all,  the 
small  farmer.  Does  your  Department  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  that  program  in  this  State  or  do  you  have  a  State 
employment  service  that  administers  it? 
Mr.  Fielder..  We  have  a  Farm  Employment  Service  in  California 
•  ^  that  18  separate  and  aside  from  our  Department.  We  don't  have  that 
.  responsibility. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  have  any  opinions  about  ita  value  to 
the  small  farmer? 

Mr.  Fielder.  Yes;  I  have  .a  venr  definite  opinion.  I  think  it  is 
based  upon  my  own  personal  experience.  I  was  a  small  operator  and 
we  utilized  tTie  service  and  had  very  good  benefits  from  it.  We  have 
to  judge  from  the  reports  that  come  through  our  Department  from 
-  tlieir  Department  that  they  are  placing  people  in  California.  I  think 
that  they  are  performing  a  service. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  primarily  used  in 
California  to  place  welfare  recipients  in  farm  work,  except  that  it 
frequently  didn't  work,  welfare  recipients  didn't  turn  out.  Is  that 
the  case  ;  IS  it  being  used  partly  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Fielder.  Of  c6urse  every  effort  in  California  is  being  made  to 
put  to  work  welfare  recipients  who  are  able  bodied  citizens  and,  if 
they^  are  agricultural  workers,  then  they  are  referred  through  that 
service.  " 

Senator  Stevenson.  What  if  they  aren't  agricultural  workers  ?  ' 

Mr.  I<iEL»En.  I  can't  speak  to  thoso  who  aren't  agricultural  work- 
era;  1  nm  not  familiar  with  it. 

Senator  Sto:venson.  The  activities  of  land-grant  collogcs  have 
been  mentioned  by  all  of  our  witnesses  so  far  this  morning.  It  was 
estimated  by  one^^ witness  that  95  percent  of  the  agriculturaf  work  of 
the  ITjiivei-sity  of  California  went  into  technology  and  very  little,  if 
any,  to  the  social  problems  of  people  in  rural  America.  How  do  you 
/  -fPcl  alwut  that  ?  Is  that  a  fair  estimate,  or  breakdown? 

.1  ^V•  FiK^-iJER.  There  arc  those  in  agriculture  who  might  say  they 
think  there  is  greater  effort  on  the  social  than  there  ip  in  the  research 
endeavor  on  their  behalf.  No.  I  am  rather  familiar  with  the  XTniver- 
sity  of  (^ilifprnia,  nartioulnrly  the  Ikvis  branch,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  College  of  Agriculture,  which  is  now  the  College  of  Agri- 
cultural-  Lnvironmcntal  Sciences.  I  think  they  are  trying  to  develop 
a  balance  of  service  to  the  exploratory  and  research  needs  of  agricul-. 
Hire.  At  the  same  time  they  arc  trying  to  address  themselves  to  the 
relationship  of  agriculture  to  society  and  California  niral  America. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  Land  Reclamation  Act  has  been'  dis- 
cussed  at  length  today.  Wo  have  heard  testimony  about  the  failure 
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to  enforce  the  160-acre  limitation.  How  do^  you  feel  about  that 
policy;  should  it  be  enforced  and,  if  not,  why  not? 
;  Mp.  FraipER.  First  of  i  all, 'I  happen  to  be  one  who-:r:let  mip  answer 
yottr  quesfeion-as  to  the  enforcemetit^f^e^liiw^r 


Being  head  of  a  department  that  is  regulatory  in  nature,  naturally 
I  believe  laws  ^hould  be  enforced.  This  is  a  law  that  hasn't  been  fol- 
lowed  jtL  practice  necessarily  for  quite  some  time,  and  a  system  oi , 
economy  hag.developed  aroimd  what  might  be  construed  as  a  lack  of 
^ejuforceftient.  '  - 

'  ^  I  started  to  say  I  happen  to  be  one  who.  feels  the  160-acre  limiita- 
tion  isn't  a  practical  figiirevany  more.  Something  that  hasn't  been 
said  here  today  is  that  the  IjSO-acre  limitation,  if  reiiistituted  and 
adhered  to  strictly,  would,  not  suffice  to  take"  aara  of  wha^  is^  the 
■  average  size  operation,  whifeh  has  become  the  minimum  economic 
entity  for  a  successful  operation.  -    *  *  « 

Senator  Stevenson.  If  I  can  interrupt  right  there,  is'  that  so,  or 
aren't  we  overgeneralizing  a  little?  J)oii't  you  have  an' economically  * 
^self-sufficient  unit  of  160  acres  if  it  is  iii  pis^chio  mits  or  almonds 
orwalnuts?  \  •* 

Mr.  FiELBER.  That  point  was  made  tdday,  yes,  and  in  some  com-/ 
raodities  even  40  acres^is  an  economic  unit,  but  the  average  is  654 

•  acres.  •  ^  ;       /      •  , 

Senator  Stevenson.  T^iieii  woi^d  the  limit  up  to  the 

•  average,  or  uj)  to  Hb^i^hi^he^^  figure^  or  would  you  have' sdine  kind  of ; 
a  floating  limit,  depghdmg  on  the  nature  of  the  crop  ?  What  v^ould 
you  do?  wti  ,    -  ^» 

Mr,  Fieloer:'  It  imdces  more  sense'  to  bring  it  up.  to  some  figure 
that  more  clpsefy''  approaches  what  would  be  ,an  economic  operctting-^"'^^^ 
'unit;    :  •  •  ■      -  ,  '  ^         ■",  ;  ;  .;  ■        ■;.   y  ' 

Senator  Stovenson.  Do  you  think  ^4§  acres  would  be  a  reasonable 
limitation i^Jjfealifornia?' ^  ' 

J  Mi'.  FiELDEii.  I  merely  used; that  figure  because  that  is  the.  average 
'  farm   ze  in  California,  which  obviously  is  a  result  of  economics.  ♦ 

I  think  the  point  I  was  trying  to -make  here  was  that,  if  you 
enforce  the  160-acre  ^imitation,  ^ou  wouldn't  necessarily  tiut  people' 
back  on  the  fann.  Wliat  would  hajppen,  you  might  for^  $pme, 
changes  of  ownership  but  you  still  have  to  seek  that  level  of  efficient 
•operation,  and  it  could  b;a  somewhat  larger  than  that,  depending 
upon  thc^  commodity.  If  it  were  feecf  grains,  it  could  be  several  thou- 
sand acres.  So  the  16d-acre  limitation  isn't  the  thing  that  is  goings  to 
put  people  back  oif  the  farm.  That  is  the  point  I  um 

Seiiafor  Stevenson.  It  'seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  (duplicated, 
because  we  are  also,  saying  the  efficient?  level  of  operation  depends  ; 
upon  tax  laws,  it  d'spends  uj|on  land-grant  colleges,  crop  subsidies,^^ 
iinnligi'ation  laws,  farm  lat)br  services,  and  so  on.  If  there  was  * 
refbm*up  and  down  the  lirie,  and  we  were  trying  in  all  cases  to 
eliminate  the  biases  in  our  policies,  I  should  think  one  that  might  be 
included  "v^oujd  be  the  Land  Eeclaflnation  Act,  or  the  nonenforcemeiit 
of  the  wjttier  lijnitaJtion..  If  you'ar^  eliminating  some  of  these  other 
biaseg,  maybe  64d  acres  WouM^^^  ^ 

Mr.  Fi^to.'  It  is  possible.  Agaiuj  if  you  are  tafldng  q.bout  an 
opera|tion,  .that  is  dependent  upon  the  commodity  you  are  grpwing 


and.  the  cost  of  operation.  ThB  16.0-acre  limitation  isii't  that  closely, 
dirwtly  reMed  to  it  is  my  pom^^ 

^     -Senator  Stetonson.  One  other  su^^^^     that  has*  not  come  up*  so  far 

— thas-morning  that  I  have  heaird-rcpncernreypressed-ttbpiit  in  the  past 
IS  the  ability  of  the  family  farmer  to  market  his  products.  There 
have  been  suggestions  that  large  growers  are  formijig  associations, 
cooperative  devices  for  marketing  .their  products  ^nd,  except  4n 
times  of  short  supply,  it  can  be  very  difficidt  for  the  littk  fellow 
smiply  to  sell  the  fruits  of 'his  labor.  Is  that  a  problem  in  California 
for  the  f^^mjly  farmer?  >■  ^ 

\  Mr.  Fielder.  Certainly.  Marketing  is  really  the  name  of  the  game 
m  all  areas  of  derations  of  production  of  agriculture.  The  ^oppor- 
tunitiea  for  a  larger  corpdration  to  build  a  market  structure,  admit- 
tedly, are  greater.  If  they  are  a  corporate  structure,  they  have  more 
autonomous  control.  They  answer  to  a  smaller  board  of  direptorsl  On 
the  other  hand,  through  the  cooperative  effort,  and  marketing  order 
programs,  that  we  have  in  Calif 5hiia,  the  small  operator  does  have 
avenues  to  address  himself  to  his  marketing  problems.  And  I  think 

•  there  are  some  very  fine  examples  of  cooperative  marketing  'efforts 
that  have  served  this  particular  need  with  the  smairgrowers. 

Set^ator  Stevenson.  As  you  know^  we  have  also  heard  a  good  deal 
about  land  ownership  patterns  in  rural  California.  Is  there  any 
agency  of  the  State  government  "fhat  inventories  the  land  and  that 
has  the  figures  on  ownership  of  land  by  corporations,' and  which  cor- 
poration? How  do  you  find  out  in  Calif  orma  who  owns  the  land,  or 
can  you  ?  .^jjiij^       -o^  . 

—  Mr.  Fielder.  Of  course  the  only  0n|j|^^^Byj^^  who  owns 
the  land  are  the  assessors  of  eac^i^^^^^^HT  is  rib  government 
structure  that  has  a  record  of  what  cO^qj^^^HfOwn  land  and  what 
tire  partnerships,  private  ownerships^  lii^^Bkh.  We  don't  have 
access  to  that  type  of  information.  /  U-^^ 

'  Senator  Stovenson:  Thank  you^  for  your  testiiftony.  Mr.  Fielder. 
.1  also  want.to  say  X  have  heard  a,  great  deal  today,  about  how 
California  is  the  No.  1  agricultural  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  is 
making  me  increasingly  uncomfortaWe.  We  have  alwaya  looked  upon 
Illinois  as  the  No.  1  agricultural  State.  We  may:  not  be  the  No.  1 
agricultural  producer,  about  the  best  I  can  do*  at  the  moment  is  to 
say  we  tire  thfe  No^l  agricultural  exporter* 
Mr.  Fielder,  rtoiew  that.  .   '  ' 

Senator  Stevenson.  We. don't  produce  any  wabuts  or  pistachio 
nuts,  ^t  we  produce  a  lot  of  com.  s  ' 

.We  m  Illinois  are  worried  about  the  problems  in  the^  transporta- 
tion influstry.  Another  subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wei-" 
f are^Committee  of  ^  Senate  'does  have^  before  it  now  a  number  of 
.proposals  to  deal  with  this  very  serious  problem,  not  only  fbr  f  arm- 
^«i^  buteVerybody  in  the  country.  I  certainly  hope  w^  can  come  up 
with  some  new  njechanisms  for  resolving  disputes  in  this  very  criti- 
cal industry^  and  soon.  - 
Mr.  Fifeii)ER.  I  commend  you. 
HSenator  SxeVenson.  Thank  you^  '  . 

,    ('Hjffe.prepared'fitatementof  Mr.^^F^^  * 
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"  .       TESTIMONY  FOR  SUBCOltoTTEE  ON  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  Chatrmari,  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  m  pleased  at  the 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  before  your  Committee  regarding  Call- 
fomla'a  agricultural' Industry  and  trends  taking  place  In  the  industry 
whlich  are  affecting  both  farmers  and  farm  workers*  ^ 

Because  It  Is  our  number  one  resource\ased  industry ,  agriculture' 
la  extremely  Important  to  Califomla'-s  economy •    For  the  past  23  con- 
secutlve  years,  Callfomia  has  led  the  ttat^n  In  gross  cash  receipts 
from  farm  marketings.    In  1970,  with  only  two  percent  of  all  the  natl^'s 
farms,  the  State's  gross  farm  Income  totalled  4,49  billion  dollars.  This 
represented  9.2  percent  of  the  national  gross  Income  from  farming.    It  Is  ' 
estimated  that  gross  farm  income  in  X97X  will  total  a  record  4.8  billion  ''J 
dollars,  up  five  percent  from  1970% 

Vhile  , gross  farm  income  has  been  increasing,  realized  liet  income  has 
been  falUng  because  of  rising  production  costs.  In  1970,  nj^4ncome  was 
96^^2  jnllllon  doUars,  down  eight  percent  from  the  net  inc(ime  jbf ^X,045^J^ 
"^^^^o^'i^"  It  is  expected  that  net  income  will  sSlS^tlt tie  t^ge 

In  1971 :    It  8hould  .be  kept  in  mind  that  farmers  are  comjjeirtsated  for  their 
management  and  capital  investment  from  net  income.  \ 

Ko. other  state  produces  as- wide  a  variety  of  fobk  products.  Approxi- 
mately-200  commercial  crops  are  grown  in  Caliiornii^   E^n  though  CaUfomla 
la  the  leadittg,  or  exclusive,  U.S.  producer  otf  aboUt  SO  of  these  crops,  no 
one  commodity  is  dominant.    The  extent  of  alv'ersifiqfltlon  is  illustrated  by 
«he  fact  that  most  crdps  Indivl^dualiy  account  for  less  than  two  percent  of 
the  State's  total  farm  income.  -  , 

Cattle  and  calves  are  the  State's  leading  farm  products  as  far  as/farm 
value'  is  concerned.    In  1970,  cattle  and  calves  were  followed  by  dairy 
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products »  .grapes »  .hay»  and  chicken  eggtr    Elach  of  these  conmodi ties  had 
«  farm  value  In  excess  of  a  (quarter  billion  dollars*    J^Hcludcd  In  the  20 
leading  farm  commodities  are  cropa  such.as  tomatoes »  lettuce,  oranges^ 
peaches,  Almonds y  and  straubcrrles,  which  most  people  associate  vith  p 
Calif omla , agriculture*    Also  Included  among  the  top  twenty^  however^ 
are  crops  such  as  rlce»  potatoes,  cut  flowers  and  barley*  California 
cut  flowers,  for  an  example,  ranked  fourteenth  and  had  a  farm  value  of 
almost  87  million  dollars  In  1970. 

yarm  labd^  Is  the  most  critical  and  costly  Input  In  the  ptoductlon 
of  Calif omla*a  farm  commodities »  many  of  which  are  lab6r--lntenslve 
specialty  ctopa.    California  famt  employers  and  cloaely  related  agricul- 
tural services  reported  allghtly  over  one  billion  dollars  in  vsgesi  during 
1969.    The  tptal  is  expected  to  be  significantly  higher  for  1970. 

Vages  paid  to  California  U  farm  wrkera  have  continued  to  Increase 
and  are  among  the  highest  In  the  nation*    The  annual  average  composite 
hqurly  'rate  in  1970  was  $1*87 •    Xhla  was  nine  cents,  or  5*1  percent 
higher  than  the  $1.78  per  hour  iverage  for  1969*  *the  1970  California 
rSte  was  also  45  cents,  or  32  percent  above  the  national  ayerage  of  $1«42* 

The  farm  labor  force  Is  made  up  of  fatmera  and  unpaid  family  help  ^ 
and  hired  domestic  employees,  t^oth  year-round  and  seasonal*    With  the  end 
of  the  Bracero  Program,  no  foreign  contract  labor  has  been  used  in  Cali- 
fornia since  1968.    The  aeasonal  or  temporary  farm  labor  force  is  lUade  up 
of  both  local  and  non-Aocal,  or  migratory  employees,  which  may  live  in  or 
out  of  the  State.  1 

Chang^s^are-^aking  place"Th(LCallfomla  agriculture  which  are 
affecting  the  denumd  for  farm  labor  and  the  kinds  of  farm  workers  being 
employed*    Perhaps >xhe  most  important  change  in  this  tegard  is  the  trend 
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*^  td  ftwer.but  larger  fAtns.    in  1960,  tliere  wa»  «  toCal  of  105,000  fanw 
In  California,  with  an  average  alze  of  359  acrea,    »y  1971,  the  numbct 
6£  farms  had  'dedreaaed  to  56,000,  while  the  average  alke  of  farma  had 
Increaaed  to  654  acrea.   In  X970,  the  average  California  farm.  Including 
land  and'buildlnga,  waa  valued  jpt  338,000  dallara.  .Kjitlonally ,  the 
Avotagft  farm  alze  In  1970  waa  383  acrea,  with  an  average  value  of 
71,000  dollara*  \/ 

Vhllt  nom  of  the  increase  In  farm,  size  Involves  conglomcratca  and 
integrated  corpbratlons,  the  operation  of  agricultural  enterprlzea , 
regardless  of  ownership.  Is  highly  competitive  and  will  continue  to  be 
«o/  In  virtually  all  respects  the  form  of  ownership  of  the  farming 
.  operational*  far  less  Important  than  Is  the  availability  of  capital  and 
•  expertise  in  production,  marketing  and  management. 

The  Increasing  mechanization  of  production  agriculture  is  also  an 
iidportant  factor  which  is  affecting  the  structure  and  demand  for  farm 
labor  in  California,    Mechanlzatrlort  has  been  wcll-establlsfied  for  many 
•years  in  the  production  and  harvesting  of  field  crops  such  as  cotton, 
sugar  beets,  and  rice*    The  methanlzatlon  of^^our  specialty  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops. is  more  difficult,  but  much  research  work  is  being  done 
to  develop  machines  that  can  be  used  feasibly  on  a  commercial  basis, 
the  mechanical  harvesting  of  some  tree  erops  such  as  ilmonds,  walnuts, 
and  prflnfts  is  already  well  establlshedt 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  the  development  and  rapid  wide-spread 
use  of  mechanization  took  place  in  the  Cailfomla  canning  tomato 
Indus  try*    ^n  1963,  the  canning  tomato  crop  was  picked  entirely  by  hand, 
principally,  by  br4ceros  from  Kejcico  with  a  peak  work^  force  of  over  42,000. 
Almost  lOO  percent  of  the  crop  is  now  harvested  by  machine  with  a  peak 
work  force  of  about  half  the  number  used  previously.  ^ 

•  :  •  -   •  '  ■    '    ■  ,  ■' 

"  '  .    .      .  ,  /  '  •'^  ■ 

♦    ■  '■■•■i^^.-        '  '  '    ■  *  ■ 
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Vork  1«  proceeding  to  develop  mcchenicel  harvesters  fot  other  cropi, 

•uch  «8  $r«pe#,  which  utHlze  wore  labor  during  the  peak  harvest  aeuon 

than  any  other  crop.    The  wechanlqal  harvesting  of  vine  and  ratslii  grapes 

■      *■  •  . 

appears  athand>  hut  will  be  nor«  difficult  for  table  grapes  which  require 

■ore  careful  handling,    Machines  to  hervcst  other  cropfl  such  as  ding 

peaches  I  asparagus »  olives >  apricots  and  berries y  Are  also  being  developed 

and  tested.    This  Work  Is  being  financed  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Industries 

concerned,  *  ^  .    ^  ' 

California,  which  has  long  rccognlsscd  the  Inrpottance  of  agriculture 
In  its  economy,  has  taken  affirmative  action  to tprovlde  needed  food  and 
fiber  to  the  growing  population,    tand  taxation  Is  one  of  the  major  fixed 
costs  of  farming.    As  population  Increased  land  values  also  Increased  and 
the  property  taxes  went  up.    In  order  to  preserve  farm  land  for  farming 
the  Legislature  passed  the  Williamson  tand  Conservation  Act  in  1965«  That 
Act,  which  now  embraces  almost  10  million  acres  of  land,  allows  tax  assess^ 
nent  ot/farmland  to  be  based  on  agrlcultvral  income  rather  than  market 
value*    The  landowners  is  required  to  conmit  his  land  to  agricultural  , 
production  for  a  minimum  of  tcj^  years,  extended  annually  for  one  year,  in 
order  to  enjoy  .the  tax  benefits.    The  State  will  reinijursc  the  counties 
for  some  of  the  tax  losses  they  sustain*  \  \ 

The  trend  to  fewer  but  larger  farms  and  increasing  mechanization  are 
probably  the  most  important  factors  at  the  farm  level  whidi  are  affecting^ 
the  demand  for  farm  labor  and  the  type  of  farm  workeo:  being  employed,  p 
The  dianges  and  trends  taking  place  in  the  type  of  farm  worker  employed'  . 
are  clearly  discernible  and  very  interesting* 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  total*  number  of  people  working 
in  CaUfomia  agriculture  has  been  declining  for  a  number  of  years,  at 
the  rate  of  about  1*5  percent  per  year.    In  the  io-year  period  between 
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.I960  wd  1970,  the  ettlMttd  ayeris*  tottl  nunber  worlclnt  Pn  California 
£ani#  fell  fro«  337,700  to  289,300.  a  drop  of  i4,40O,  or  14.3  percent. 
Ho«t  of  the  reduction  wee  due  to  the  decreaelnj  number  of  f araera  end 
unpaid  family  help  and  this  tendnetlon  of  the  Bra'cero  Program* 

5he  trertd  to  fewer,  but  ^larger  ferne  haa  probably  had  its  greatest 
impact  on  the  nunber  of  fenwra'and  unpaid  fandly  help,    Xn  1960 >  the 
average  niMber  of  people  in  thia  cljlsaification  was  estimated  at  99,000 
and  represented  30  percent  of  the  total  work  force.    By  1970,  the  nuovbcr 
had  dropped  to  7B,900«and  represented  27  percent  of  the  work  force, 

fro«  the  »i^~1950s  until  1964,  foreign  contract  workera,  brougfit 
in  principally  under. the  Bracero  Program,  made  up  about  10  percent  of 
'the  State's  t^jtal  farm  work  force.    During  1960^  an  average  of  42,700 
wsre  employed.    Since  1968,  when  the  prpgram  was  tcrminsted,  no  foreign 
contract  Workera  have  been  ^used, 

Ohe  loas  of  the  Brscero  Program  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  . 
farmers  and  tinpsld  fsmily  help  represents  «  total  reduction  of  over 
60,000  f*rm  workcw  since  I960.    This  is  considerably  more  than  the- 
reduction  in  the  average  total  number  working  on* California  farms. 

Ml  incrcaae,  of  course,  has  occurred  in  the  ,nui»»ber  of  year-round  ' 
and  seuonsl  locsl  wotkers.    While  one  might  expect  that!  a  considerable 
,  increase  would  have  occurred  in  the  number  of  migrant  workers,  such  was 
not  the  case.    Parmera  have  substitutibd  machinery  for  labor  tb  achieve 
better  control  of  production  coata  as  well  ss  (^be  $bU  to  continue 
opersting  with  a  reduced  labor  force. 

The  trend  to  fewer  but  larger  farms  and  greater  agricultural 
mechanisation  has  llkulted  in  more  joba  for  managera,  foremen,  soil, 
and  crop  specialists,  machine^ operatora,  and  mechanics.    In  short,  the 
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4«Mnd  for  r«jul«r  ye«t-touhd  wotkcr*  li  Increasing.    In  1960,  the 
HYeraee  number  of  year-round  workeri  w««  eitlMted  at  93,500  and  repre- 
unted  28  percent  of  th.  total  work  force.    By  1970,  the  nutier  had 
Increaaed  to  96,800  and  ripretented  3A  percent  of  the  workforce.  Wc 
feel  thla  trend  It  sood  for  both  the  farmer,  from  the  atandpolnt  of  a 
•table  and  reliable  work  force,  and  the  worker,  from  the  atandpolnt  o£ 
year-round  employment  with  a  higher  Income  and  better  livlnR  conditlona. 
The  hired  year-round  worker  now  makea  vp  the  largeat  alngle  oegment  of 

the  farm  work  force  In  California.    Converaely,  migrant  worker,  con.tltute 

paly  about  9  percent  of  the  farm  work  force. 

Callfomla'a  farmer,  are  facing  prohlems  aa.oclated  with  aurpluae. 

of  many  products.  Increasing  cojit.  of  production,  competition  fr<>m  fore^n 

•ouce*  of  aupply,  .hrlnklng  export  mdrketa,  and  the  present  concern  about  ■ 

the  ecology.  .  ' 

A.  Surplusea  m  production  cut  drastically  Into  the  net  return,  (if 

farmers.   The.rfall£onila  farmer  haa  one  of  two  alternatives:  (1)  to  reduce 
the  surplus  by  self  Imposed  commodity  adjus^tncnts  or  surplus  removal 
programs,  or  (2)  auffer  the  price  reductlon'a  which  come  about  by  marketing- 
more  of  the  copnodlty  than  consumers  ate  wllUne  to  buy  at  «  profitable 
.  return  to  the  producer,  neither  alternative  Is  aatlsfacloiy. 

B.  As  production  costs  Increase,  and  lacklnc  any  meaningful  tariff 
protection,  California  farmers  are  Increasingly  feeling  the  pinch  from 
imported  farm  products  from  Mexico  and  from  off-shore  sources.-  Tomatoes 
from  Mexico,  grapci  from  Chile,  and  oUvea  from  the  Mediterranean  area  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  Imports  which  have  seriously  Impaired  aegnents  of 
California's  farm  economy.  \ 

C.  High  costs  of  production,  processing  and  partlcularljj  unfavorable- 
transportation  rates,  have  cut  into  the  export  iwtketa  previously  eij^oyed. 
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hy  CallforrilA  productrt*    Th«  dock  itr^o^y^  particularly  daaagins  In 

1971  fpr  all  coMModlblta*    I^ortltn  aubtldlratlon  of  tr*ntportatlon  and 

.1  ■ 

prpcMSlitf  havt  rtductd  txporta  xkf  cllns  peaches  mtd  fruit  cocktail. 

■  % 

Hdn-tarlff  barrlara^  quotas  and  •qualltation  taxe^  Inpoaed  by  foreign 
countrlaa  on  Ijiporta  hava  kept  our  product!  out*  of  »any  countries  which 
wr*  potAtla^ly  axcallant  Mrkats#  . 

.  D,    California  agriculture,  operating  j^n  an  atnoaphtre  of  environ* 
Mental  concern,  is  necessarily,  subjected  to  Increased  costs  of  production . 
resulting  fro«  efforts  to  maintain  an  acceptable  envlrownent.  Agricultural 
vastee  that  once  were  burned  otv  the  farm  vNist  now  be  collected^  loaded,  and 
transported  to  central  du«ps  for  disposal.    Fcstlcldes  once  used  as  Integral 
parts  of  the  far«  production  process  have  been  discarded  because  of  their 
suspected  envlroniKntal  hajeard;^  sowetlmes  without  replacenent  products  ^ 
belni^vahable.    The  deMnd  for  »eat;»  egn«,  and  dairy  productn  has  caused 
Increased  toouats  and  concentration  of  animal  wastes  Resulting  In  odors 
a»d  duste  which  are  offensive  to  an  Increasingly  urbanized  society,  asji^ll 
as  offerlni;  a  potential  source  of  water  contaislnatlon.    The  costs  of 
controlling  all  kinds  of  envfr6n««ntal  prbblens  on  the  farm  must  be  borne 
by  the<fa»er  an^  thereby  decrease  his  net  incone*    California  agriculture? 
operating  In  coape^tlon  with  not  only  other  s<;ates  In  our  own  tountry  but 
with  other,  countries,  is  at  «  distinct  economic  disadvantage^  When  competing 
With  areas  less  envirowntntally  pylenied  In  their  concerns*  • 

In  suanary^  the  lukeup  of  California's  ittm  labor  fo^e  has  changed 
.    cortiiderably  during  the  'p£it  10  years»   The  deMnd  fo^year-roimd  workers 
Will  continue  to  Increase^  and  will  constitute^  an  even  greater  proportion 
of  the  far«  l^'r  In.  the 'future.    Fanuirs  andwpald  fawUy  help,  on  the 
Other  hand,  will  co^nue  to  decrease.^  We'feel  that  the  nusber  of 
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•eMonal  local  and  vlsrime  wbrktrt  will  alto  tend  to  dfcreatfii  principally 
bacauaa  wtchanixatlon  will  play  an  incrtttiingly  litportant  role  in  the 
Stata* a.  agricultural  econo«y«   Thia  increaaf  in  wachanizatidn,  however  p 
ia  likely  to  he  at  a  alowar  rate  than  in  the  recent  paat  becauae  of  the 
complexity  of  the  work  to  be.  dowe* 

Xt  it  really  diaappointing  to  ua  that  no  national  legialation  haa 
been  developed  to  provide,  for  the  rational  handling  of  the  farm  labor 
aituation.   Ve  feel  there  ia  a  need  for  Federal  far»  Xabpr  legiilation 
that  would  be  equitable  fro«  the  atandpoint  of  both  the  grower  and  the 
fam  worker.    We  recognize  that  farm  worker*  have  the  right  ^to  Join  a 
labor  union  of  their  choice «   The  food  neiida  Qf  the  population  must  be 
kept  in  mind,    JTarmert,  alto,  it  muet  be  remembered,  heve  very  little 
bargaining  power  at  harveat  time*    Unlike  moat  other  buaineaaeat  the 
farmerU  entire  annual  Income  depends  on  the  harvetting  of  hie  crop« 
Hott  of  our  tpecialty  cropt  mutt  be  haryeated  during  a  relatively  ahort 
''period  of  time.    Xt  ia  our  hope  that  FederiX  farm  labor  legialation  will 
be  paaaed  which  takea  into  account  the  problema  of  both  growera  and 
farm  workm  and  the  Intereati  of  all  conaumera  In  the  country* 

X  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  thia  diatinguiahed 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate*   Thank  you* 

X  will  try  to  anawer  any  q<ie$tlona  you  m*y  now  have* 
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Senator  Stkvexson;  We  will  now  hiear  from  Dr.  Peter  Morrison 
of  the  Rand  Corp. 

SsJ  STATEMEira  OP  DE.  PETER  MOKllISON,  BAND  CORP.,  SAJTTA . 

^      HOHIOA,  OAUP. 

pr.  Morrison.  You  invito  me  to  testify  on  the  subject  of  rural- 
urban  migration  and  the  paper  I  have  handed  out  will  furnish  an 
overview  of  what  we  know  about  tlieeubject.  ' 

In  this  oral  statment  I  will  summarize  the  answers  to  three  key 
questions. 

Fifst,  why  do  people  move  from  rural  to  urban  areas  f 
Second,  how  docs  this  movement  affect  migrants?  - 
Third,  how  does  it  affect  the  origins  and  destmations  of  this 
mipncation?  . 

Regarding  the  first  nuestioh,  people  who  move  away  from  rural 
areas  to  urban  centers  do  so  for  many  reasons  which,  taken  together,  ^ 
could  be  viewed  as  reflecting  lonjjrun  demographic  and  economic 
imbalances.  On  the  demographic  side,  rural  population  has  always 
grown  more  rapidly  than  urban  population.  Urban  families  ptoduce 
slightly  more  offspring  than  are  needed  for  generational  replace- 
ment;^ the  niral  population,  however,  produces  substantially  more 
offspring  than  required  for  replacement. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  mechanization  of  agriculture,  as  you 
know,  has  reduced  absolut^sly  the  demand  for  labor  in  rural  areas, 
and  this  reduction  has  fallen  very  heavily  on  the  kind  of  farm  occu- 
pations that  tend  to  be  filled  by  blacks. 

So,  faced  witli  the  prospect  of  underemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment, man  v  people  have  been  drawn  to  urban  centers. 

Although  the  basic  causes  still  remain,  the  phenomenon  of  coun- 
try«to-city  migration  is  largely  over.  Eural  population  is  largely' 
depleted  and  there  are,  in  addition,  indications  that  rural  areas  are 
beginning  to  retain  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  their  growth 
,  than  bofbre.  This  is  something  that  appears  to  have^set  in  during 
the  19C0  8;  As  with  many  aspects  of  change,  public  awareness  tends 
to  lag  behind  the  facts  that  are  coming  out  of  the  1070  census. 

Turning  to  the  second  question,  what  are  the  effects  of  migration 
on  individuals?  From  the  private  standpoint,  rural-to-urban  migra- 
tion 18  imquestionably  beneficial,  mcftsured  by  improvelnent  in  livmg 
standards  and  employment  opportunities.  Compated  to  the  earlier 
rural  environment,  the  urban  center  offers  migrants  greater  earnings, 
a  lower  incidence  of  poverty  and  unemployment,  and  higher  occupa- 
tional status.  Disadvantaged  groups,  blacks  especially,  appear  to  ben- 
efit enormously  from  moving. 

One  of  the  most  important  effects  of  migration  is  that  it^opens  up 
many  paths  of  occupational  mobility  that  generally  do  not  exist  in 
rural  areas.  With  tliis  new  mobility,  an  individuaPs  social  status 
comes  to  depend^more  on  his  own  achievements  and  less  on  a  legacy 
of  advantage  orjdisadvantage. 

.  Tlfe  appendix  toi  my  prepared  testimony  contains  a  detailed 
review  of  tlie  evidence  that  supports  these  statements.  I  m\dte  you  to 
glance  through  it.  ' 
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How  well  do  migrants  adjust  t5  the  xirban  environment?  Accord- 
ing to  the  research  I  have  examined,  most  migrants  report  they  are 
happier  and  better  off  in  urban  areas  than  they  were  in  rural  areas. 
Given  the  choice  of  all  the  places  they  have  lived  or  visited,  the  vast 
majority  of  migrants  say  they^  prefer  an  nrban  area.  Blacks  and 
Mexican- Americans  stand  out,  in.  this  regard;  Anglos  tend  to  be 
more  or  loss  evenly  split  * 

I  should  caution  that  these  statements  are  not  readily  generaliza- 
ble  to  the  entire'  population^  The  existence  of  ethnic  and  reponal 
differences  is^*very  pronounced.  From  what  evidence  we  have, 
though,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  they  appear  to  be  happier,  and 
believe  they  are  better  off,  after  they  have  moved  tomn  urban  area. 

Let  me.turn  to  the,  final  question :  How  does  migration,  affect  rural 
areas  and'  urban  areas?  Outmigration  does  work  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion in  that  it  reduces  labor  surplus.  But  beyond  a  certain  point,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  accelerate  rural  areas'  economic  obsolescence.  It  does 
this  in  several  ways  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention.  ^ 

First,  outmigration  ustially  draws  away  the  more  valuable  and  pro- 
ductive meriibcys  of  the  local  labor  force.  Those  who  are  left  beliind 
tend  to  be  undel'educated,  underskilled,  and  overaged. 

Second,  the  people  who  do  stay  behind  are,  for.  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, less  likely  to  migrate.  There  js  a  selective  process  whereby 
tliose  who  are  prone  to*move  are  drawn  off -first*  The  residual^  less- 
mobile^  population  remaining  behind  means  that  stronger  and 
stronger  economic  incentives  would  be  needed  to  indu(fe  additional 
people  to  move  away  (if  population  and  employment  were  to  bo 
kept  in  balance)  ♦ 

A  tliird  reason  is  that,  with  a  labor  force  that  is  declining  in  qual- 
ity, many  rural  areas  gradually  become  less  cittractive  to  new  indus- 
tries. Enterprises  that  want' to  make  use  of  undereducated,  under- 
skilled,  and  overaged  labor  force  tend  to  Ife  in  nonrural*  sectorsj 
typically  tliey  are  marginal  firms,  in  somer  instances  of  a  fugitive 
nature,  that  pny  low  wages  and  contribute  little'* to  local  industriali- 
zation. 

In  sliort,  outmigration  leaves  behind  people  who  lire  leadt  able'to 
cope  witlrthe  unfavorable  conditions  that  originally  led  to  depopu- 
lation. The  remaining  residents  have  few  of  the V  attributes  that 
would  attract  new  employers,  or  ensure  employability,  or  predispose 
the  residents  to  move  awjay.  ^     .  '  -       ,  : 

Finally,  the  rural  areas  are  obligated  to  edi^cate  the  young,  but 
the  returns  on  this  investment  go  to  other  labor  markets  where  these' 
persons  migrate*,  'usually  as  young  adults.  ,      .  ^ 

What  about  tlie  impact  of  rural  migration  on  urban 'areagl  This 
question  has  to  te, answered,  I  think,  against  the  background  of 
broader  changes  in  population  size  and  c6mposition  under  way  in 
metropolitan  areas.  Tlie  inipression  that  all  metropolitan^  arejis  arfe 
bursting  with  population  is  a  misleading  one.  Growth  rates  differ, 
considerably  "from  o^e  metropolitan  area  to  another,  ranging  from 
explosive,  as  io  the  case  of  San  Jose,  to  instances  «of  absolute  decline, 
as  in  Pittsburgh.  • 

Within  mctori)olitan  ai;eas,  suburbs  have  expanded  outward,  draw- 
inff  whites*  away  from  the  centrij  city,  and  the  jurisdictional  bound- 
aries (demarcating  the  central  cities  lidve  come^to  coincide  'm9re 
closely  with  the  boundaries  of  nonwhite  areas.  In  1970  there  were  16 
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rentrnl  cities  ^vith  more  blacks  than  whites.  In  Washington,  for 

example,  soven  out  of  10  residents  were  black. 

;  "IV^iat  part  does  rural-tirban  migration  play  in  these  changes,  both 
m  size  and  in  racial  composition?  Interestingly  enough,  net  inmigra- 
t ion  contributes  a  relatively  small  part  of  urban  growth  today,  about 
pne-fifth  of  it.  Urban  centers  now  grow  chiefly  through  the  natural 
increase  of  their  own  native  population.  Furthermore,  if  we  look  at 
this  relatively  small  net  inmigration  into  the  urban  centers,  only  a 
small  fraction  of  these  are  rural-to-urban  migrants,  In  fact,  mosfcwof 
today  s  migrants  to  urban  areas  emanate  from  other  urban  areas.  So^ 
while  rural  migrants  arc  a  large  demographic  subtraction  from  a 
small  rural  base,  they  are  now  but  a  minor  addition  to  a  large  urban 
base.  .  ^ 

1  ^"^^^  migration  on  urban  destinations  is  ajbptly 

debated  subject.  Jligration  from  rural  areas,  especially  black  ^gra- 
tion,  supposedly  increases  urban  poverty,  produces  ghettos,  acceler- 
ates the  movement  of  whites  to  the  suburbs;  and  drastically  alters 
racial  composition  to  central  cities.  The  evidence,  however,  docs  not 
support  these  suppositions.  The  cumulative  effects  of  rural-urban 
inigration  over  many  years  have  contributed  to  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  now  see  in  our  cities,  bul  today  rural-urban  migration  is  not 
a  major  determinant  of  these  problems.  Today's  urban  black  is  typi- 
calJv  the  0;ffspriiig  of  parents  who  migrated  to  the  city,  but  he  him- 
self is  an  indigenous  urbanite  and  his  wealth  or  poverty,  allegiance 
or  alienation,  success  or  failure  mirror  the  urban  condition. 

All  m  all,  ruraUurban  migration  is  economically. beneficial,  as  I 
have  saul.  Migrants  arc  much  more  like  the  nrbanites  whom  they 
loni  than  the  rural  residents  whom  they  leave*  There  is  little  evi- 
dence to  nounsh  tlie  belief  that  migrants  impose  a  significant  drain, 
either  absolutely  or  relatively,  on  the  urban  economy  today.  They 
may  not  be  a  net  gain  when  they  first  arrive,  but  they  soon  become 
nulistinguishable  in  economic  terms  from  the  urban  population  of 
the  same  education,  age,  and  race/- 

Wo  have  concentrated  too  much  on  the  migrant  as  a  newcomer 
and  as  a  social  problem  and  have  given  too  little  attention  to  migra- 
tion as^  a  vehicle  of  long-run  change.  Tlie  research  evidence  is  not 
conclusive,  but  the  signals  seem  to  be  coming  through  loud  and 
clean  llic  nulividuaUnmself  is  better  "off  for  having  migrated  und 


repaid  in  succeeding  years.  ITshig  Federal  pressure  w  siuw 
down  such  migration  would  seem  to  be  a  serious  mistake  in  light  of 
these  basic  findings. 

If  curtailing  rural-urban  migration  is  not  the  answer,  how  can 
public  policy  cope  .effectively  with,  the  problems  that  accompany 
rural  decline?  "  ^  ^ 

Poli<^it^s  are  most  effecti\*e  where  they  exploit  existing  processes  of 
chan^xe,  wJiere  they  channel  momentum  rather  tfian  generating  it.  In 
my  judgment,  a  more  inductive  direction  for  policy  would  be  to 
strengthen  tlu^  effectiveness  of  niral  outmigration  as  a  mechanism  of 
ihdivulual  improvement  while  attempting  to  offset  its  negative 
cftectH  on  the  origm  area.         *  * 

The  point  of  siicli  policy  should  be  twofold:  First,  it  should  aim 
at  improving  the  welfr.re  of  persons  who'might  othetwiso  find  them- 
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selves  pi^pvlssivcly  move  disadvaiifaped  in  isolffetioi-fe^from  a  metro- 
politan society;  and,  second,  it  should  Retain  the  dixevsit^  of  rBsi- 
dential  settin'^s,  rural  as  Avell  as  urbifn,  that  ^ciin  remuni  >MJ^ole. 
within  ^uch  a  society*      v   ^     •  \  ,  *  '     ^  '  -^^^V 

•As  to  the  first  suft^estion,  migration  could  he  a  major  escape  rout© 
ior  disadvantaged  menihei-s  of  the  rural  popitlation?  I  haVc  in  inmd 
partic^ularlythe  rui-al  population  in  such  areas  a^the  O^iarks,  Appa- 
:iaehirf;  and  also  the  black  poi)ulation.  Tl>e  evidence  shows  that  cer-/ 
taJii  disadvanta<red  ^n-oups  such  as  blacks  benefit  reniarkablj^ 
they  itiiffrate.  It  also  shows  tticre  is  a  sizeable  reserroir  of  potential 
migrants,  people  oriented  toward  the  leanng  but  who  are  unable  to 
a>t  on  their  plans  and  preferences.  There  is,  I  thinjc, , an  important 
ix)le>ltfre  for,  public  policy.  Since  mauy*of  those. who  do  migrate 
appear  to  benefit,  others  who  could  migrate  might  also  benefit  . 

Regarding  the  second  objective  thnt  1  mentioned,  we  have  to  be 
cognizant  of>' the  "anticipated  llirection  of  national  nrbanization  m 
thrs  country  aTS  its  implication  for  rurai  areas.  The  American  econ- 
oni.V  and  way  of  life,' for  better  Or  for  worse,  will  continue  to  becoind 
met ropoli tail. >ar#e  aiK>inore,- peoplqprhave  come  to  ^reside  either  m 
metropolitan  a'reas,.  as /sve  now  define  theni^  oi-Avitlun  the  sphere  of 
emergilig  urban  regions.  The  linkages  that^  define  tj^ese  regions  were 
apparent^in  WfiO,  if  vou  will  r<?fer  to  the  figure  on  the  top  of  pa^:£i 
11  ininy  prepared  testimony.  Most  of  the  Natipn's  populated  tern- 
tV^iT  was  within  commuting',  range  of  a  city,  and  95  percent  of  tlio 
UK  popi'ilatiou,  rural  and  nrban,.resided  Avithin!thc  daily  commiit-^. 
ing  field  of  these  cities,  if  not  within  their  jurisdictional  boundaries. 

T"rl)ani/.ati6n  can  be  read  as.a  succcssiA^e  modificatioii  of  statisticaU 
classifications  in  light  of  realities  that/ existed  decades,  earlier.  I' 
V-ould  like  to  Tetlve  with  you  the  thought  thftt  much  bf  Avhat  is  now 
classified  as- rural  America  actually  is  urban  America,  writ  large  and 
loose.  ^Most  of  today's  rural  population  will  be  found  living  i^f 
tomoiww's  urban  legion,  oriented  to  nearby  urban  centers  th{\t  pro- 
vide the  goods  and  services  of  a  metropolitali  society.      .  \ 

^  Thank  you.    ^  ^  , 

.  Senator  Stev/xsok.  Thank  you,  Di'.  >Iorrison,  for  a  very  compre- 
.  hensive  and  provocative  statement  which,  as  I  say,  we  \^1  enter, in 
.  the  record  at  the  end  of  YOU r^estimouy.    '      ^  -  ' 

You  said  that  oirthe  basfe  of  your  studies,  migrants,  and  I  don't 
know  if  you  were  referring  exclusivelyvto  black  migrants,  w^re  liai)- 
pier  ill  urban  areas^thaii  on  tlie  farm,  in  rural  Arfierica,  Isn't  happir 
ness  a  state*  of  nvnd  or  spirit  that  is  difficult  to*quantify  and  per- 
haps defies  any  statistical,  or  very  seienjlfic  analysis  ^  ^  ' 
;  I  ask  you  because  I  have  asked  thtf  same  question  of  blacks,  and> 
some  have!^  told  me  "ves,"  as  you  have;  asked  black  migrants  m  the 
cities  if  tUey  are  happier,  and  they  will  say  yes.  The  blacks  tell  ine 
that.  But  iVonder  if  H  is  not  natural  ^hat  they  will  say  that  To 
admit  tliat  thev  nn\  unhappior  is  to  admit  defeat:  They  have  been  in 
rural  America!  ther\-  havt^  b^en  on  the  farms,  ai^l  they  have  been  in 
small,  towns;  "They  have  seen  and  watched  television"  is  one  thing 
they  say.  From  television  in  this  country  yon  quickly  get  the  impres- 
sion that  the  action,  the.  excitement,  the.glamor  6f  life,  is  in  the 
cities.  'Hiey  he;ir  from  their  relatives,  maybe  their  older  brother  or 
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,^      sister,  \v1io  liavo  jrouo  to  the  city  tlmt  it  is  excitiliir.,  and  so  tliey  /?o, 
.  too.  Only^varely  do  tlioy  admit*^ that"  defeat,,  admit  tliat  they  really 
are  iml>appior.    "  -  4  */  ' 

V  I  alaO::lm\*e  «ome  statist      evidence  which  seems  to  ^conflict  with 
yoiirsTTficr  Commiss^ion  on  Population  Growth  has  been  doin^r  some 
*snrveys,  puhlic-pinnions,  on  this  question.  Xmonp  other  thinps  the 
survey  iudicntes^that  30  percent  ^of  the  population  now.  lives  in 
lucdinm  hud  larpevsize  cities^  btit  that  only  47  percent  prefer  tor  live     .  ^ 
-•  in  modinni  and'lar^e  size  cities.  It  discloses  tl^at  20  percent  of  the  ' 
populjttion.  nowrlive  in  the  snbnrhs  of  medium ^stnd  lar^re  size*  cities;  ' 
«   '  only  18  percent  jwfer  to  live  there.      -        l  ■  '  ** 

.    On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  this  stirvey  inrticiites  that  11  percent 
of  the^))opnJation  live  on  farms  or^  in  open  country  near  farms,  that  lL\ 
is  the  cla.^sification;  and  that  34  percent  of  tliei  pfeophi  would  pr^f^ 
.  fo  livc  in  such  coninmnities,  on  farms  and^in  rural  afeas,    jy^    ,     ^  ; 

•  I  don't  kno^y  how  to  explain  the  apparent  disparities  between 
yonr  stati.stical  evidence  and  the>5e,  btit  I  do  wonder  when  you  try  to 
(let(^rmine  throu^rh  sn(»h  techni(]ue>s  Avliere  someboily  would  prefer  to 

•  live,  where  lie  would  be  happier,  whoflier  yoti  aren't  takiiniff  on  a  dif- 
ficult or  perhaps  impossible  assi<rnment.    V.  r 

Dr.  .ARmuTsox.  Difficult,  yes;  impossible,  no.  I  tliinlj  one  of^the  *  '  " 
jxroblems  with  interi)retinfr  tlie  question,  '*Would  ych\  rather  live  in  a  - 
rnral  area  or  in  a  lar<ro  city  or  niodii\in  sized  city'^  is  that-it^^ 
visually  prefaced  with  the  clause,  "If-;[Vou  had  you'r  "choice".  Tl^ierein 
yes  tho>lue  to  why  most  ]k*ople  a.r^^^ 

j)ha|  yes,  they  wonhll ike  to  li  ve  in    rnral  area.^  .  ^ 

.1  am  familiai^with  the  data  from  'tjie  (Wmispiou  o\\  Population'  - 
^rro^^-th  and  the- Aniericau  Fnttiro.  These  findin<rs  reflect  a  combina- 
tion atViiostal<ria  ajid  tlie  actual  trad<?off  where  most  people  make     ^  ' 
.    their  x-omin'oinise.  Suryevs  of  this  type  that  probe  more,  deeply  indi- .  " 
cate  that  when  peo:ple  choose  "rural,*-  they  understand  a  lowMlensity  • 

•  «^ftkmtentM'hich  is  within  ciSnnnntinp  distance  of  an  xwhm  center. 
They  want  a  rural  place  to  live  l)nt.  an  urban  level*  of  amenities, 
health  care,  and  education.  Alsd  they  seek  insulation  from  urban 
prpbloms.  Th4s*  tyi)e  of  rural:  area  .which  tliey  envision  wo  call  a 
suburb.  . /  •  * 

Xow  in  ternis  of  the  Evidence  I  have  cited  abtfiit  the  rurar  oxitmi-^    ,  . 
^rrauts,  it  refers  especfally  to  the  deeply  disadvanta^red!  However* 
bad  life  may  Ijc  in  an  iniie^^-city  phetto,  it  is  infinitely  better  thera 

"  and  offers  one  much  more  ppi)ortuiiity  than  the  equivalent  situatioii 
in  rural /rhettos^  '  /  *  ^  f 

*  ]\rt)st  policies  \iined  at  cnrtailiu^^  migration  to.  the '^citios 'assume 
tlnlt  people  would  be  liapi)iarMuid  better  off  in  rural  poverty,  i  can    ,  * 
only  rely  on  the  Ktatistirs,  b,ut  they'show  that  the^inei'dence  of  pov- 
erty is  oxtreinely  lii<rli  in  rural  areiif^,  INfany  of  us  are  not  familiar 
wiMi  tlie  rural  <rhetto  because  it  is  (Tisj^ersed^^and  nof  as  visible  as  the 

,  situation  in  tho  iuner  city.  Tlie  fi^^nres  that  TJmve  seeai  indicate  that  * 
.  hlacr<.s  and  otlfer  disadvaifta<red  ^^-olll)S.^^vllo,  do  move*to  cities^seeifts" 
V  to  make  out  much  better.  i;hey  may  be  ]iTt.le  on  iio  better  relatke  to 
urban  ])0]uil.ati«n  that  tliey  join  ;>  but  certainij^,'  iy  terms  olf  the 
stam^ird  otMiviii<r  they  eiijoyj  they  are  c(ilisicl0rW)ly  better  pff  than  .  - 
where  tliey  formerly  lived.      .      o         /  * 

'   ■  /■  •■         ■  ■/       ' ' 
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I  would  affroe  it  is  very  aifficuit*^:a  mieasure  these  dimensions. 
Studios  that  probe  more  deeply  <Jmn  with  a  single  qwestron  reveal- a 
whole  ran^jo  of  diffemit  aspects  of  migrants'  adjustment  m  n^^. 


areas 


Ini|)ortant  factors  hitervene..  For  example,  'did  they  h^ve  assist- 
nnoe  <vhen  thev  moved  to  the  city?  Were  there  people  there  to  find 
jobs  for  thom?  I)ul  thev  have  some  place  to  stay  when  they  t|st 
arrived?  men  xi  group 'of  questions  are  put  tojrether  as  a  compos- 
ite; thev- pohifc  up  manv  problems  associated  with  tins  transition  ta 
urban  society.  At  the 'saipe  time,  though  a  host  of  tenefits.  ah^ 
through,  and  on  balance,  with  Uie.very  important  qualification  abQut 
ethnic  variations  and  regional  variations^  migrants  appear  to  be 
miich  better,  and  believe,  they -are.^etter  off,  in  their  new  urban  set- 

'^'<%rtainly  this  *evidence^poi'responds  with  how  people  vote^with 
their  feet.  There  is^veiy  Tittle  black  return  migration  to^fhe  bouth. 
Ilftwever,  there  is  Substantial  return  migration  by  whites  because  lihe 
society  tliev  are itturning  to  is  not  one  in  which  opportimrties  are, 
restricted.  'One  4>)isto  view  the  evidence  as  particularly  applicable  to 
disadvantaged ']^opulatiotis\  Perhaps  it  would  not  be -as  applicable  to 
nondisadvantaged  populalions.     ,  . 

Senator  StovkxsOx.  I  just  don't  know  Tiow  you  stnke  that  balance 
and  conclnde  that  the  black  migrant  is  better  oft  in  the  city.  I  don  t 
laiow  how  you  quttutify  and  evaluate  all  of  the  conditions  that  inake 
ip  his  existence  in  tlio  ghetto,  with  a  drug  pusher  and  *a  loan  shark 
jiround  evefv  corner^  without  enough  jobs,  with  no. good  schools  to 
send  children  to,  with  the  euvironmental  afflictions  that  they  face  in. 
the  citv.  :Maybe  wQ,doit-t  have  time  in  these  heai-ings,  but  I  think  it 
wodildibe  inost  fortunate  if  our  purpose  at 'some  point  be  devoted  to 
figuring  oitt  where  ho  is  theJeast  unho^ppy,  in  the  rural  or  tlie  urban 

ghetto.  »  •  ,    ,  .        ,  .    wr  '-J 

What  r  guess  we  want  to  try  to  do  is  give  him:  a  choice.  You  said 
a  moment  ago  they  didift  have  a  choice,  or  you  suggested  some  such 
thing.  That,  I  think,  -is  really  what  this  hearing  is  all  about.  We 
would  reallv  like  to- try  to  devise,  a  fair  and  reabstic  policy  which 
could  gi/'C  people  a  choice  and  an  opportunity  to  lead  a 'happy  hfe 
inu'ural  America.  ^      ^ '    ^  '    ,  • 

'  1.  am  just  not  at  all  sure;  fi'om  Athat  I  hav^  heard  from  many 
blacks,  that  beneath  it  all  the/ aren't  really  happier  with  that  unfor- 
tunate, choice  they  now  haN-c,  the  rural  ighetto  as  opposed  to  the 
lU'ban  ghetto.  -     ^  ^ 

I  also  see  a  1968;^allup  poll  which  showed  that  t)6  percent  6f  all 
Americans  would  prefer  to  live  in  rural  "communities,  18  percent 
preferring  city  life,  25  pevceiit  the  sujMirbs.  iMaybe  that  is  not  their 
choice,  but  if 'it  is,  if  the  preference- is  to  live  in  rural  communities,- 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  trying— you  a^e  saying  the 
same  thing— to  give  tlu^m  that^optiom  .  ,  ,  \.  i 

I)r*  ilonniRox.  I  nni  saying  we  have  to  distinguish  between  rural 
living  that  iB  totally  isolated,  as  in  Appalachia,  and  rural  settings, 
whetlier  suburban  or  ejiurban,  that  are  viable  economically  rather 
than  isolated!  from  the  American  economy.  ^    .  - 

Senator  Stkvkxsox.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Morrison,  i 
(The  infoitoation  supplied  by  I)i\  Morrison  follows:)    ^  /. 
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In  considering  future  policies  on  migration  Snd  labor,  thia  Sub-  ^ 
cownittee  ah ould  remain  abreaat  of  ripcerit  research  on,  the  rural- to-urbarf 
»o>rferoent  of  population*^  Thia  taatltnony  fumiahea  a>rief  ovetVleW  of 
'evidence  Irearing  6n  three  key  questions?   ,  ^  . .  /  ' 

^    *  ,  '     •  J 

1.  What  (iauaea  people  to  move  frowi  rural  to  urban  are^a?* 

2.  .*Kow  does  this  movement 'affect* migrants?  ^ 

3.  How  does  it  affect^  rural  origiTi  at\d  urban  destination  are aa? 

^  ...       *  y  '   ^  ^ 

*        People  TRove  away  from  rural  areas  and  into. urban  ceirters  for.  many 
reasoi^s  Whidi,,  Uken  together,.'  reflect  long-^run  demographic  and  economic 
imbalances-^   On  the  d<^ographic  aide,  rural  poipulation  has  always 
grown  more  rapidly  than  "urbanvP^opulat ion.     Urban'familiaa  produce 
dllghtl^  more  offap'ring  than  are  needed  for  generational  replacement;' 
rural  families,  however,  produce  subs tantrally  more  offspring,  ^ 

On  the  economi£;^sl4e,  the  iflechanizatiOn  of  agriculture^haa' led  to 
an  absolute  decrease  InV^eman^- for  labor  in  ruraj.  areas.    Thia  decreaae^' 
ha«  been  particularly  sharp  in  tjiose  farm  occupatiotia  thv  tend  to  be 
filled -by  blacka^      ^      .  .        .      .  ^     '4  ' 

.    ^      The  coni)ined  effect  of  thcae  two  factors  in^ rural  areas  high 

fertility  and  shrinking  Ubor  demand  —  bas  been 'increasing  uiiamploy- 
.isent  and  underemployment ♦    Faca.d  Iwith  thia  prospect,  many  people  have 
'been  drawn  to  urban,  centers,  atbeactad  6y  both  joba  and  amfenlties 
heard  about  through  relatives  and  friends  and,  increaalngly,  the  mass 
media.      •  '  "  ^ 


In  1969,  for  example,  "the  cumulative  fertilit:^  of  women  tiaarini; 
the  end  of  the  childbearing  period  (35-44  yeara  old)  waa  12  percent 
higher  for  nonrnfetropolitan  women  (and  28  perclint  highet  for  farm  women)  , 
than  for  m/trapolitan  women.    Source:    U.S/  Bureau*  of  the  Cenaus/ 
Current  Population  Ueporto^  Series  P-20,  No.  203,  July  6,  1970,  Table  5. 

**i:n  the  South,  for  example,  th#  number  of  white  familjr  worKera 
111  aifcrlcultural  employment  in  1969  waa  approximately  44  percent  of  what 
it  was  in  1950.    For«blacks,  however,  the  comparable  decline  left  1969  --^ 
employmtttt'  at  only  21  percent  of  ita  1950  leval.  ;  (Flaurea  cited  in 
D«il*l  0.  Price,  Rumt-Vx*han  Higi'ation  and  PoviHy:    A  SyntUHi^  of  • 
BtBeardh  Findings,  With  a  Look  at  th0  Ditsrature.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Waahingtoii,  D.C.^  July  1971,  pp.  2-3.)     M      .       .  . 
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Now,  however^  counjkry-to-clty  taovem^t'li  latgely  over*  The^^arw 
popul-atlon  has  shrunk  to  about  one-third  It*.  1940  size,  and  the.  ^ 

:    peak  off-farm  movement  Is  long  past.    The  non-farm  segment »  which  is 
about  80  percent  of  Jlyfe  rural  populatl^^,  will  be  the  prlnclpar  sourca 
of  future  rural-urban  movement*    Here,  too>  the  outlook  Is  for  reduced 
outmlgratlon:    natural  Increaseiwas  lower  during  the  19608,  and  rural  v, 

•  freas  appear  to^be  retaining  a  much  higher  proportloA'^f  their'^growth  * 
\than  formerly*;  As  with  many^aspects  of  change,  publlcjkarcness  lags 

,  abbut  a  decade  behind  the  trends  * 

II.  THE  EFFECTS  ON  MIGRANXS/      .  '  • 

What  are  the  effects  of  migration  on  individuals?    From,  the  » 
private  standpoinc,  tural-u;cWBLn  mTgration  la  unqu^afcioriably  beneficial,'^ 
measured  by.  improvement  in  living' standards  and  employmejjt  opgor-  ' 
tunltles.    Compared  to  the  earlier  rural^  environment,  the  urban/ center 
offers  migrants  greater  earnings;  a  lower  Incidence  of  poverty  and 
unemployment,  and  higher  occupational  (Status.  .  Disadvantaged  groups  — * 
blacks  especially^-*  appear  to  benefit  lyiormously  from  moving,    Thui,  ^ 
one  of  the  most  Important  ef^ectjj  of,  migraAon  is  that  it  opens  up    '  ^ 

^many  paths  of  occupational  mobility  that  generally  do  not  exist  in  rural 
areas.    With  this  new  mobility,  an  fijdjvi dual's  i|0clal  status  comes 
to  depend  more  o;>«hls  own  achleve'ments  and  less  on  inherited  advantage 
or  disadvantage,    (A  detailed  review  of  the  evldenca^jup^ortlng  these 

.  statements  is  .furnished  in ^ the  Appendix.)  ^ 

A  key  question,  wlth.major  policy  implications,  is:    To  yhat  extent 
are  all  of  these  favorable  effect^  the  rcG«Zti?  of  migration  ^thcr  than^ 
the  Qharaotcx^atico  of  people  wMo  chooac'^to  mlgr'ate?    At  thl^  point 
we  do  not  know,  excifpt  that  something  of  »each  seems  to  be  ojierating,  * 
The  initiative  it  takes  to  migrate  is  known  ta*be' moye^  characttrtstif? 
of  people  with  superior  social  oriBin,  education ,VaaA^ woik  expifrlence 

all  factors  that  make  for  upward  social  mobility,-  To      great  ^ 
extent,  then,  ^migration  laoves  people  more  likely  to  succeed ''anywhere 
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to.pl«c«i  vhtrf  tht  grtattst  dpportimitlti  for  iuccMi  «r«  «v4ll«1>l«  « 
to  auyont-  r.  ^  *  <  '       •  *^ 

How  Wfll  do  rural  «lgranti  idjuit  to  an,uxbjm>tmviron»tnt7 
GtntrallUtloni  ibout  mdjuitntnt  «»•  difflcuit  b«c«ui«i    (1)  th* 
outward  •Igni"  of  «djuit»tnt  vary  from  on*  iubcultur*  to  *nothtr; 
(2)  A  •igJ^ant"  «*y  b«  "«djuit«d"  vithln  thil  conflnti  of  hii  l«p»dl«t« 
group,  but  not  lnt«gr*ttd  Into  th«  b.ro«d«r  cownmlt^;  (3)  «igr«at»*  . 
guccftM  in  «diu»tlng  to  «  ntw  •nvlronwnt.li,  In  p«rt?>  »h«p«d  by  ^ 
th«ir  *K3tlv«t^ani.for  wovlhg.  ^ 

Most  itudltf  mgtM  that  frl«ndi  and  ralatlvwi  play  a  crucial  toXm 
in  t^ht  adju«tii«nt'procaii*    Ungth  of  raiidanca  in  tha  city  if  anothar 
important  factor*    And,  aa  would  ba'  axpactad»^  th*  migrant  i*  naarly  , 
alwaya  aatiafiad  whan  ha  axpar^^ncaa. economic  auccaaa. 

•Migrwita'  aanaa  of  wall-baiag,  a*  they  report  it  in  the  urban 
atlvironmant,  tanda  to.ba  quite  high,  although  ethnic  variationa  do 
exiat.    A  recfint  cowpatetiva  atudy  found  Mejdcaii-Americana  to  be  the 
happieat  and  leaat  fruatlrated  by  urban  ^ife.    Blacka  were  diaappointed 
irtd  alienated  eomewhat  more  frequently  (even  though  their  economic 
improvement  yea  the  moat  dramatic).    Angioe,  although  not  inordinately 
dieappointedl  with  urban  life,  war*  the  moat  frequent  to  dealre  rural 
living  once  ag*ittv    Theae  differencea  ahould  not,  however,  ojiacur*  the 
fact  that  moat  migranta  r*port  being  happier  end  bettar  off  in  urban  ^ 
\than  in  .rural  araaa.***  And  given  their  choice  of  all  thji  pXacea.they 
.  kad  lived  or-vi*ited,  th*  vaat  majority  of  migrant  blacka  and  Mexican- 
Americana  atated  they  preferred  urban  araaa*    Angioe  were  about  evenly 
di^vidtd  between  urban  and  rural  areat. 

*yeter  M.  Blau^and  Otia  Dudley  Duncanj,  The  Amrtsan  Occupatimat 
Stx^mtwo  (New  York:    John  Wiley,  1967),  p.  273* 

T>?ice,  op*  cit.,  eiiapter  5.  ,  * 

*^*l?ani*l  0.  Price,  A  ^tudy  of  Eoonmio  Qof^BcquencuB  of.nural  to 
Urban  Migmtiony  3  v5la*.  Of  flea  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Wfahington, 
]D»C*,  1969,  ;  -  ' 
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•-toy  r«ie«rch  on  subjective  €V«lu«tloni  of  urban  living  »u«t  be 
hiavlly  qualified.    So  far  ai  we  can  tap  theee  4i»cniibni,  though,  - 
Migrate  appear  to  be  happier,  and  believe  they  are  bifetter  o^f,  af4r 
•QVlSt  to  an  urban  area,  •  .  - 

^at  ma  turn  now  to  the  filial  queition^  How  does  migration  affect 
rurral  areas  and  urban  areas?   .      „    '  '  ^  .       '  ; 


^  :    IXI,    TOfe  IMPACT  OF  MIGRATION/ ON  ORIGIK  AKD  DESTINATION  AREAS 

Out«lgration  from  tu.ral  areas  acts  as  an  economic  adjustment 
wtchaniam  by  reducing  labor  surpluses  and  le^sacnlng  competition  for 
scarce  ewployment.    But  beyond  a  certain  point,-  it  tends -te  accelerate 
rural  areas*  economic  obsolescence  In  several  ways.       £       i  %^ 

First,  since  outmlgration  usually  JraW5  awiy  the  more  valuable ; 
and  productive  members  of  the  labor  force*  ~  the  young,  the  «orc 
educatJff,  and  the  skilled--*  the  labor  force  left  behind  tends  fa  b^  ' 
^  under-educated,  under-skilled,  and  pver-agcd.    This  effect  often  is 
further  accentuated  by  inmlgratian  of  people  similar  to  those  xemainlng, 
•    Second,  since  the  people  who  stay  are  generally  less  likely  to 
•  migrate  subsequently,  the  remaining  populat;ion  also  shows 'a  gradually 
reduced  potential  for  mobility.    TJiis  means  that  stronger  and  stronger, 
economic  incentives  Would-be  required  to  induce  additional  people  to 
»k}ve  away  Ip  orider  to  maintain  'any  balance  between  population  and  ^ 
shrlnkjlng  employment.  '         *      '  * 

Third,  with  a  labor  force  that  Is  declining  in  quality,  rural  areas 
become  lesa  attractive  to  new  industries  looking  for  a  supply  of  skilled 
workers.  Entcrpriiys  that  want  an  undfer-edueated/'under-skilled,' and 
over-aged. labor^foy^cc  tend  to  be  in  non-growth  sectors  —  marginal 
firms  paying  low  wages  and  contributing  little  to  local  indurtrlal- 
Ization, 

Prolonged  and  heavy  outmigration,  then,  leaves  behiad  those  people 
who  are  least  able  to  cope  with  the  unfavorable  conditions  that  have 
led  to  depopulation.    The  remaining  residents  possess'  few  of  the 
attributes  and  skiljls  that  would  attract  new  employers,  assure Vmploya- 
bility,  or  predispose  "them  to  move  away^r  -  Finally,  rural  areas  ar^ / 
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ipbUg*ttd  to.tducat^  the  younjj|j|but  the  retumi  on  thli  lriv«t,t»tnt  In 
himxjt capital  are  paid  out  to,oth,er  labor  oarkcta  to  which  thea*- 
pcraona  migrate  .—  usually  as  young  adulta,  ,  '  » 

V     What  about  thf  Impact rujraU  migrants  on  urban  area#r  This 
queation  miat  be  anawered  Cgainat  the  backg;jround  o|  broader  changea 
in  population  aize  and  composition  under  way  in  metropolitan  areaa. 
Ohe  Imprtaaiott  that  all  large  metropolitan  centers  aire  bursting  with 
population  is  misltadinlg.    Of  the  66  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  ^/ 
Areas  (SMSAs)  with  half  a  million  or  more  ^esidentV  in  19 ?Q,  only  12 
*  had  inciiiased  30  percent  or  more  since  I960;  17  registered  increases  of 
10  perccht  or  less,*  and  2  actually  declitlod  in  size.    In  short,  growth 
ire  tea  differ  considerably  frpm'one  SMSA  to  another*  -•^         •  ^ 

Withiii  metropolitan  areas,  widespread  —  though  not  universal  — 
affluence  has  enlarged  the  functional  limits  of  urbaa  territory  and  % 
•ffharpaned  ^fferentiatiens  with  it*    Suburbs  have  expanded  outward,  ;  z^' 
drawing  whites  away  from"^ntral  cities;  and  the  anachroniitic  jurisr 
dictional  boundariei^  demarcating  central  cities  have  come  to  coincide 
more  cloa^ly  with  the  boundaries  oi  rijpnwhite  areas,    Thtis,  in  1970,  - 
16  central  cities  had  more  black  than  white  residents,  and  In  some 
(e/g.,.  Washington,  D»C.)  seven,  out  of  ten  ifesidents  were  black.  . 

What  part  does  tural-urbatt  migration -play  in  these  numerical  and 
racial  changes?    Interestingly  enough,  a  relatively  small  part  of 
ut*an  growth  —  about  one-fifth  —  is  contributed  by  net  inmigration; 
^t\m  major  share  comes  ftom  natural  increase.    Furthermore,  of  this^ 
relatively  small  inmigration  Into  url>an  centers,  only  a  small  friTStion 
are  migrants  from  ruifal  areas;  ttost  of  today's  migrants  to  urban  areas 
-  -^emanate  from  other  urban  area*.  'llcnaCj,.  white  rural  Mgranta  ara  a  targe 
demcgraphzQ  Buhtraatian  frpn  a  Small  rural  baoei,  the^>^e  only  a  minor 
addition  to  a  largo  ui'lan  hacjb.    To  be  sure,  country-trf<;^ity  migration 
has  contributed  a  sizeable  portion  of  urban  growth  in  the  past.  But 
in  ttuntricai  terms,  its  role  today  ia  minor  and  will  continue  to 
shrink  as  the  rural  popula,tion  is  further  dep|eted. 

The  effect  of  rural  migration  on  urban  destinations  is  a  hotly 
debated  subject.    The  handiCMis  that  rural  origin  allegedly  confers  on  . 


people  moving  to  urban 


landlCMp 
areas/h 


have  beeftleiiiphasized  almost  to  the  point 
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whfere  all  poor  tirbanitcs  are  assumed  to  be  Country  migrant*.  Migration 
,     from  rurai  areaa  —  espejilally  black  migration  —  supposedly  Increases 
urban  poverty, ^bduces  ghettos,  accelerates  the  movement  of* whites  to 
the  ^t^urbs,  and  drastlcalJiy  alters  .racial  composition  In  central  cities. 
3ha  aviaence,  however,  fails  to  support  these  aufiposltlons.    The      .  ♦ 
cuaulative  ef'fects  of  many  years  of  rural-urban  migration  may  have 
contributed  to  some  of  the  problems  now  visible  In  this  cities;  but 
rural-urban  migration  today  Is  not  a  major  determinant  bf  these  problems.  ^ 
Today  a  jirban  bl^ck  U  typically  the  offspring  of  parents  who  ^grated 
to  the^clt^;^  but  he  la  himself  an  Indigenous  urbanite,  and  his  wealth 
of  poverty,  allegiance  or  aienatlon,  and  success  or  failure  mirror  the 
urban  condition,  * 

If  the  Irfflux  of  rural  population  into  the  cities  today  la  rela- 
tively^ small  Cand  shrinking),  why  is  it  b.laiied  for  so  many' urban  ills? 
This  question  is  really ^several  other"  more  specific  questions  that  can  - 
be  answered  on  the  basis  of  recent  studierf?*^!. 

1.   Poea  migmUon  mvm  merely  to^  tranoplant  ruvai  poverty  to  urban 
$0tttngo?  •  .  , 

Not  to  any  subatan'tial  extent  for  whites,  arid  not  at  all  for 
.  'blacks.    Whitii  rural-urban  migrants  have  a  somewhat  higher,  incidence 
of  poverty  than  ao  the  urban  whites  they  join;  poverty  among  bllick  "  *  ' 
migrants,  however,  is  no  more  frequent  than  for  Jheir  cottnterparts  of 
\urban  origin.    In  fact,  black  migrants  in  the  young  adult  years  (17-29) 
ste  much, leas  likely  to  be-foor  than  tl^elr  urban  counterparts  (see 
Appeoai2{,  .Table  1)^  .Xhfere  is  a  vast  difference,  however,  between 
i/hites  and  blacks  in  poverty,  Suggeitlng  t1i\  beinrWacTc-i* 
a /letermin^int  of  poverty  than  la  a  rural  backg^ounil,^  • 

Comparative  data  on  income'  show  a  similar  pattern.    Among  whites, 
rural-urban  migrants  have  somewhat  lower,' incomes  than  the* urban  popular 
^tion  of  urban  origin.    Among  blacks,  though,  rural-urban  migrants  earn 
incomes  no  lower  than  the  urban'^origin  population^    In  a  word,  whites 
«re  somewhat  disadvantaged  by  rural  background?  blacks  are  substantially 
dliadvuntagad  by  their  race,  regardless  of  their  background. 
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2.  Do.  vurat'-urbhi  migrante  add  to  iho  welfare  votes  in  MapropoTtionate 

scent  gtudiM  shoW  that  migj^anti  -r  whitci  capeclally  —  cl«l» 
valfkre^naflti  lomewhlt  more  frequently  than  thftlr  urban  countarparti; 
But;  once  a|id,n  differences  of  background  are  acllpaed  by  thoa*  aaao- 
clatad  with  ritie:    of  white  famlllea  headed  by  rural-ur^  migranta, 
4.0  percant  received  aome  form  of  welfare  aaalstance  In  1966,  cowparad 
with*  2,3  percent  forN^he  population  of  urban  origin.    For  black  famillea, 
^hfc  correappndlng  flgurc^'are  X7.3  percent  and  IS. 6' percent*    (Unrelated  • 
Indlvlduala  ahow  the  aame  p^t^ern.)  . 

'     These  differences  must,  however,  be  Intairpreted  carefully.    Other  * 
atudlaa  ahow  that  favorable  welfar^enefits  are  wot  what  drawa.  low- 
Income -famlllea  to  large  metrdpolltanareas  like  New  York  and  Chl^cago. 
In  the  New  York  »etropolltan  area,  for  exifcnrole,  relat:<;vely  few  of  thdae 
nctgranta  receiving  public  asslatance  tn  1966Vcre  recent  arrlvala. 
Indeed,  fully  85  percent  of  the  black  iidgranta>ah<(^7S  percent 'of  the 
white  migrant  a,  receiving  assistance  had- entered  the  larea  prior  to  1960. 

Rising  le^ls  of  urban  welfare  dependency  reflect  tl\e  concentra- 
tion In  central  cities  of  theVajj^,  the  dlaabled,  and  the  fai^le- 
haadad  houaehold.    Today  this  concentration  arises  chiefly  frotiKthft 
selective  outflow  of  whites  and  the  affluent,  leaving  behind  in  tfta^ 
central  city  an  increasingly  .welfare-prone  population.    The  burden  of  X;^ 
responding  to  these  demands,  however*  falls  on  relstiviesly  few  units'  of 
govemmenj:  that,  for  historlcar.reaaona,  are  condltlonejj  €o  be  more 
xeaponalve  than, are  rural  governments «:o  theae  nceda.^  In  t;hi$  aiinaa, 
national  problem<i  of  dlaadvantage.and  discrimination  —  not  nectasarlly 

problams  (3/  cities  — .cojte  to  be  located  '^n  them.  '     ^  •  " 

*      .»  ■  « 

3.  Xf.ri^mZ-ur^oM  mlgvatioh  of  b'taok$  rceponaibte  fox^  ehanffing  m^ial  * 
ootnpoBition  in  the  aitiba^  »  '  < 

*    ^  Not  any  longer.    Today's  baae  population  of  urban  blackr,^  if  not 
of  rural  origin »  la  ultimateJiy  oJE  rural  daacent;  but  that  la  hiatory«. 


Gladya  K.  Bowlea,  "A  ]^rofll€  of  the  Incidence  of  Poverty  Among 
Rural-Urban  Kl^r«nta  And  Comparaltive  Populatlona/'  paper  prasantad  it 
the  annual  maating  of  the  Rural  Sociological  Society »  August  1970, 
Waahington,  Table  1. 
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By  1970>  thrat  out  of  every  five  blacki  llvW  in  the  central  city  ol  • 
metropolitan  area;  hence,  that  la  wheiie  natural  Increaae  occura.  The' 
racial  conpoaltlon  of  citlea  la.  becomlng^lncreaslngly  blaclt  bacauae 
of  the  quBjulatlvc  effects  oi  py^emouB  inmlgratlon,  compounded  by 
eubnequent  natural  increaac  of  black  urbanltea  and  movement  of  whltea  • 
to  the  outlying  «uburba.    The  pattern  la  well  recognized  and 
diaracterlzea  all  metropolitan  areas,  whether  or  not  tural  blacka 
atlll  flow  Into  them.    Central  citlea  with  a  predominantly  black  popi 
tlon.  rafeiact  a  racially  separate  society.  In  which  municipal  boundariea 
have  coaa^  to  coincide  with  economic  and  social  boundaries  Impoatd  by/ 
racial  dlacrialnatlon.  '  '\.  * 

^  All  In  all,  rural-urban  migrants  are  eeonotialcally  much  more  like 
the  urbanltea  they  join  than  th^rural  residents  they  l«ave.    There  la 
little  ayldence  to  nourlah^  the  belief ' that  rural  migrants  Impost  L  ^ 
algnif leant' drait>  —  abaoflufcely  or  relatively  —  on  the  urban  ec/nomy 
today Althoujjh  they  may  not  comprise  a  net  gain  when  they  flrdt 
arrive,  nigranta  of  ^ural  origin  soon  become  Indlstliv^ulsh^Ible  Econo- 
mically from  the  urban  host  population  of  the  same  education,  agc^ 
rafie,"  and  aex.  v  -  * 
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Oyer  a  decade  afeo,  Donald  Bogus  obijervnd,  "VIe'have  (imieentratad. 
too  much  on  the'  migrant  as  |a  newcomer  and  as  r"sot5lal  problem  and 
have  given  too  little  attention  to  migration  as .a  vehicle  of  long-run  i 
changa."  'Subsequent  evidence  has  Ahowh  this  statement  to'be  ifapeclally 
applicable  to 'rura.l-urbatt  migration.    Ihc  Individual  hlmaelf  la  bettet 
off.  for  having  migrated,  the  area  left  Is  relieved  of  surplua  population, 
and  the  Initial  cost  of  absorbing  the  newcome:^  at  the  urban  deatina-  ' 
'  tlon  is  likely  to  be  more  thaft  repaid  Ih  aucceeding  years^.    l/ting  Fed^xiat 
proeouva  to  otatS  dejn  li^iifn  mgmtion  wanlcTbij^m  to  he  a  ocHoub  mistake 
in  light  of  thcoa  baoit*  aGrMuciono,  ^  ' .       -     :  . 


.  .  .  Kldtird^rT ::erthclmer,  11,  T}xc  tionetca^y  E^iiordw* of  lUgTati&it, 
Within  tjieJJ.S,  (-Washington:    The  Urban  Inatituta,  1970).  * 
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■>t  \  ■    If  curtailing  rural-ui^ban  inigrat  the  anfswer^^^ow  call  . 

>    ^     public  pplicy  cope  effecti\i^ly  with  the  ptobXems  that  accompniiy  rural 

Vi^'--.  deiclinfe?  ' J^e  answer  ^o-  tlils  qtimstiph  hinges  largely*  ott  what  we  believe 

:       these  problems'- to- be.' .-v^  ■  ■(''•"' 

I  '  Chronic  decline  confronts  policymakers  With  a  "people 

•  a  ^'plaqe  problepi, 'The  'jjipople  problem'-  centers  oti  the  residual  popu«^ 
latictti*left  behind  by  prol^&ngfed  outktgratipn  j-^^^  who. possess 

*    .  K  **  \  .*  f  ew«  of  the  attributes*  and  skills  ^tftat  ^  assure)employabiiity .  .  The    .  ^ 

'   ,r  ^  "prace  problem'^  is  that,  within  the  larger  cbi^text  of  a  inetropo^fcitto 
\-  *  society,  certain^reias-*dre  no  longer  competitiTm.^^  T^ 

prospec^t.  of  fattnracting  e^oiKnnic  'activity,  although  subsidies  sometitnea 
^t.      pro^lpng  their^'^decline,  •enabi^^  to  iittract  inarginal  firms  paying 

.  low  wages,  t ''./.,-■•'■■;  .  '  :  \' -  i-'^  ;k 

^  xlPhe^hr^  past>. policies ^hajB  been  distinctly  plade'-oriented^. 

-They  hav€f  sought;  through  in:i^sion  of^deifelopment  fxmdSr  to  revitalize 
■         :      declining  areas  *oil  the^  assumi)£ion  ""that  these  measures  would  ^'^crease  ,  ; 
'        ^mVf  eufl^?<i^?^ '  title  weif  aire  of  people  living'* there  .  U 
•  .     Bu4:  policies  are  most  effective  where  they  exploit  existing. 'u.r' 

-  V    ■        procesaes  of  change^  lihanneling,  iiroment^  rather  thau  generating  it,,  Ih 
.  /  iny  Judgment,  *a  mere  productive  would  be  to  • 

*  :  strengthen  the  effectiveness  o£  rural  otitmigratibn  as  a  mechanism  orf        *  L  / 
;    l»(livi*Lial  imp ro^ment  while  attempt iii^^  . 

^  ■»  .  on  the  origin  areas/    .The  pbint  of  ^such  policy^^^hjould 

'        Inproye  tjhe ^welf are^  o"f  person^  j^b^  find  themselves  progress 

'        *         'a^  from  a.  metropolitan  fifiSciety- and 

•  "  (2)\ retain  the  diversity  of vresidehtiai  settings  --  rural  an^^ 

*  *    that'  can  « remain  economically  viable,  within  such  a  society^. 
♦  ;      v*    \         Gains  in  income  a^  occupational  status,  *  and  reductip^  Of  poverty 

arid  Unemployment,-  suggest  that  migration  could  be  a  major  Escape  route     •  ; 

"    •'*  '*:»  ■•  ' ■    0 ■ ■, .  -  ■  ■■  ■  .  '  . 

foTC' dii^advantagfed  members  bf  the  rural' population.    The  evidericie  shows 

i  •  ■  ^  ■  ■■-  ■  '   ■  "  ■••         ■     ■  '  ■'■  ■  '..   \  \.  ^ 

V    ^  that  certain  disadvantaged  "grot^a^^ 

■  ■  '  ^      f  ■  *>  ■       -»  •''.■*   •  .  ,■  ^ 

remfirkably  when  t^ey;  migr^  coupled  with  evidence 'that  . 

■     v  '>  there  is  a  sizeabl^'  reservoir  of  potential  ji^grants  — people  who  are, 

■■:'^'^'-:^^:''oriBntei  toward  taioviBg  but  fail  to  act  on  their  plans  or  pretereiicea 
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National  porki,  Indi'do  rai«rvations, 
and  arMi  with  l«si  thon  \-2^non 
p9r  tqu«ra  milii,  .V 


Tig- i 


CoBmti ting  Areas;  Unpopulated' Areas,  and 'Population  Gap«V 

-  .  .    y  :  ^      ■       •      V.  .  ■.  - 

SOURCE:    U.S.  Bureau  of  -the'  Census,  Metropolitan  A:£»ea  Definition:    A        "  ' 
Evaluation  of  Con&ept  ffnd  Statistical  Practice  (Bureau  of  the  Census  Working 
JPaper  No.  28)  Washington,  D:C*,„  1968.  ^  •  ;  .  ^ 


-^  suggests  that,  there ^is  ^  important  role  for  pubK.'d^^policy. '  S^^^^ 
-many  of  thorfe  who  do  migrate  benefit,  others  who  could  jnigrat^  might  .  * 
^Iso  benefit.        ^  \    •        '  *       '  o  '    i  =        *  •        '  * 

We  must-a^eo  assess  the'extent  of anticipated  national  u^bariiza-  ' 
tion  and  its  implications  for  ^rural.^^r^as.    The  ^^^^  way  ' 

'  pfaife,  for  better  or  worse,  will  j^ntintue  ta  become  metropolitan. 
Mpre  and  more,  people 'have  come  to  reside  ;ei,ther  in  metropolitan  areai, 
as  nqw'  defined,jor  within  the  functional  sphe;^  of  emerging  tee^^lopbligS. 
The  linkagest  thSt  define  these  large,  .d9centrali?ed,^Wterogeneo 
rfgions  yere  appareht^^veri  in  1960:    most  of  the  nation's  pppuiated        >  y  . 

vtirritory  yas  within  commuting  range  of  a  city  (see  FigV  1) and^f ully 
95  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  ^^^'y  resided  within  th^ix  d.ally 

■   coramutihg- fields,  if. not  within  their  jurisdictl^onal  boundaries. 
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Urbanization  can  be  read  as^  successive  modli^icatidn  of  •tatls-. 
.  ^t±fe«l  classifications  in  light  of  realities^  thaty  existed^  ;^ 
earlier.  •  X  should  Xlke-^o>aea^ 

what  is  iiow  classified  as-  rural  America"re^ty^t5^tirixaiL^AB^^  w:^it 
^  ^large.  an,d  Xobse,    Most  of  ^today's  futai,  population  will  be  found 
living  in  tomorrovr*  is^  urban  region,  oriented  to  neaVby  .urban  petiters 
that  provide  the  goods^ and  services jpf  a  ovetropolitan  society* 
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OBJECTIVE  BENEPITS  OF  MIGRATION  /  . 


Objecftlve  beoeflts  iiomprlse  effects  that  are  relat/d  to  tcbnoiSc 


,  __    _  ilatid  to  tcbi 

weil^elngc  Inqirovements  in  eapaings,  avpiaance  of  poverty,  and 
erihanccmetit  of  occupatiahal  status.  Tftese  dlnensfons  are  measurable ^ 
and  Sufficient  research  exists  to  permit  Useful  conclusions  about  ** 
*^P**  migration  arc  personally  advantagedus  for  which  .people . 
Monetary*  Gains     — ^  ^    /  '  ^ 

Coiiq>aring  nilgrants  with  nonmigrafcory  individuals  who' are  similar  > 
In  other  respects  is  one  usefulytyay  tj>  examlrte  how  mobility  and  earnings 
^       are  xelated*    Certain  t^es  of  moves  are  especially  ^likely  to  be 

awrcompauied  by  higher  incomes.    In  particular,  ^'people  who  have  left 
rural  areas  for  urBan  ai^eas  now  earn  more  on  the  mverage  than  those    ,  * 
Who  remained  in  rural  area*«>  and  people  who  have  left  the  Deep  South 
/  now  earn  more  on  the  liverage  thaw  those  wh&  remained  ^there^"  This 
statement,  must  be  interpreted  carefully,  the  authors  caution,,  so  as 
not  to  confuse  the  absolute  effect  o£  moHHty  y±th  the  vpetsistence 
'    of  relative  dCaadvantageef  thajt'  mobility  ,may  partially  reduce- but  ntft 
eliminate.    Thu8»  people  moving  friim. rural  to  urban  areas,  while 
.  improving  their  earnings  ralatl^va  to  those  remaining  behind,  may  still 
find  tfheraselvfis  disadyantaged  relative  to 'person*  at  the  destination, 

\     These  findings  are  amplified  in  another. study,  which  estimated 
the  preient  yalue  -of  escpected  gain*  in  lifetime  income  associated 
with  various  kinds  of  niigratlon.    Overall,  the  results  underscore  that 

there  ate  substantial  economic  gains  to  be  Jiad  by  moving  out  of  the 
South  and>y  moving  from  rural  asl^as  into  cities."**  South-to^orth 
'   migration  is  itpecially  profltable  for  noAwhites.    Regarding  Urban- 
ward  moves,  "The  return  to  mlgratitin  for  most  iaigrants  from  rurkl.  ' 

John  B.  iansing  and  james       Morgen,    "The       ect  of  Geographical  ' 

Mobility 'on  Income/*  tthe  Journal  of  Uwrm  Bwuraea  ^  VoU  2  (Fall  1967). 
y     P*  460*  '    ^  ■ 

Vferthelmer^  op,  dt*,  p.  57* 
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areas  to  urban  area$  range^  from  $3,650  for  small  cijttes,  $5,075  for 
medium  cities,  $9,125  Jot  large  cities,  to  $;L2,500  for  very  large 
.cities,  us^g  a  10  pe^^pt  rate^  of  dlscoimt*  '  ^  t 

Even  after  ad  jus  tm^'^  for  cb^t  of  ilving,^thc  Income  gains  corre-- 
la6ed  with  migra.tion  remain  positive  and^  for  migrants  with  initially 
low J.ncomes,  very  large*   . 0th Sr  studies  6onfirmAhat  despite  higher  , 
living  costs  ItC  urban  areas,  migrants  experie/ice  a  real^increase  in 
.  standard  Qf:«living^^s.  compared  with  rural  iareas.  .     ^  * 

Reduction  of  Poverty  J    .  :  /  . 

I»overty|tn  the'Vnited  STtates  is  heavily  concentrated  in  jtrural 
.^ea?.    In  1967,  22  percent  of  the' adult  rural  population  of  rural 
origin  fell  beloW*  federally  crefined  poverty  thresholds,  ox  nearly 
70  percent  above  the  nationwide,  level.  /       Rural  poverty  may  be  less 
evident  than  its  urban  counterpart,  being  less  visibly  concentrated 
in  one  place.    As -reservoirs  of  povartjr,  though,  rural  areas* are  more', 
meaningful  statistically;  for  the  policymaker,  they  also  offer  » 
dramatic  illustration  of  migration's  effectiveness  in  alleviating 
poverty  for  residents^  who  are  \Jilling  to  leave^  * 

A  series  of  recent  studies  based  on  the  Survey  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  compared  the  incidence  of  poverty  among  rural'-to^ 
urban  migrants  with  thap  for  comparalale  populations  at  origin  and 

AAA*  . 

-destination*  *^ 


Ibid.,  p-.  58.  N         .      ■        .     ¥  *  : 

**Daniel  0.  Price,  A  Study  l>f  Edoncmiii  CcnaequencaB  of  Rural  td 
Urban  Mijratiohy  3  vols..  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1969;    William  t>Haitilton.  et  al. .        Causes  ,cf  Hural  to  Urban 
Hijratian  Anm^j  ;^'f  c  c'cor^^ViniLl  Report  submitted  to  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  l5y  Abt  Associates,  lnc..v"Mar.ch  1970, 

Bowles,  op>  ait,,  p.  7. 

A  AAA  **  '  ' 

^      "Incidence  of  poverty"  is  the  percentage  of  popula€lon  living 
under  poverty  conditions  •    It  refe'rs  to  conditions  in  1967,  not  tlfose 
prevailing  at  the  time  the  "^migrants'  left  or  joined  other  populations*. 
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the  incidence  *\ 
i  (^2  |)«rcent)  V 
ugh  not  AS  'low* 


\  '  •  .         ,i     ■  •  '  ■  .  ■ 

-      Data  shown  In  Table  1  refer  %o  threa  adu^t  group*:    (1)  the  rural 

*    ■  .*  ■       1       ■  i'  ■ 

population  of  rural  origin  (rural  nonmigrants  and.^ruril-rural'aij^rants)  * 

^(2)  rural-urban  migrants  (persons  who  iresidef      rurap.  areas  at  age  . 
1^  but  in  urban  areas  in  1967),  and"  (3)  the  ur})an  ^joaiilation  of  urban 
origin  (urban  noniBligr*ants  and  urbatt»-in%n  migrants) •  Tihese  figures 
show  that  by  moving  to  Urban  areas,  niigifots       eApeclally  blacks'  — 
tftnd  to  improve  their  economic  well^beihg  compared  to  persons  whp 

^  remain  in  rural  areas.    For  the  total  adult  populatioL  the  incidence 
of  poverty  Is  considerably  lower  for  ruralL-urban  mlgrj^ts 
than  for  the'ruraj.  origin  population  (22  pircent),  altihougn  not  as  i 
as  ft>r  the  urban  host  population  (9 'percent).    IteductiU  in  blacks' 
poverty  is  impressive:    whereas' nearly  six  in  ten  of  , tie  origin  group  ' 

.  are  in  poverty,  only' about  one  In  four  migrants  areL 

When  particular  age  nrategorles  of  the  black  popuXaition  are  examined, 
the  decline  in  po*€jSfcy  is  especially  dramatic.    For  iWit  age  groupf^l? 
through  29,  the  incidence  o/  poverty  is  21.5  percent'  fdr  migrants,  well 
below  that  for  the  urbai^  host  population  (27.3  percent)  and  a  major 
lmpi||vement  over  the  level  at  origin  (57.1  percent)*.    For  several  ? 

^  other  jiegmenfcs  of  the  black  population,  this  pattern  is  duplix:ated:J^ 

"  fhe  lowest,  incidenoef  of  poverty  is  found  amonjg  rural-urban  migrants." 
A  related  analysis^  bas^d  on  the  Survey  of  Economic  Opportunity 
examined  two  fur£l^ 'aspects  of  poverty:    (IJ  whether  its.  frequency 
among  rural-urban  migrants  varies,  according  to  the  size  of  tha  destina- 
tion where  they  move,  and  (2)  whether  poverty  is  less  frequent  among 
migrants  who  have  resided  longer  in  urban  areas,*   The  answer  to  each*"  , 
question  .is  substantiaUy  different  for  bltacks  than  for  whites. 

Regarding  the  first.  Figure  2  shows  that  the  incidence  of  poverty 
for  black ^rural-urban  migrants  declines  consistently  with  increasing 
size  of  destination/  ^*AA  incidence  of  poverty  of.  41  percent  for  Negra 
rural-urban  migrants  in  nonmetropoli tan  areas  and  of  20  percent  for 
those  in  metropolitan  areas  of  750,000  population  and  over  represents 


F. 'Neal  Ritchei?,  "Poverty  Among  Rural-Urban  Migrants  to>Ketro- 
politan  Are^s,"  paper  presented  at  tha  annual  meeting' pf  the  Rural  Socio- 
^  logical  Society,  A^'ust  1970,  Washington,  b.C. 
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<  1940  1940-1949         1950-1959     -  196a-19<^7 

Decade  oF  lest  r.'ove 


♦'m£i.3***'IhoIJ  nr.c?  cf  poverty  In  1967  by  decade  of  last-^Tnave:  .  ^' 
ryrcl-u  Laii  migrcntS/  30-.'l9  years  old,  in  metropolitan 
'  arcos  ?  250/000  pof^jlation. 

;.SO0RCE:    Ritchey,  ibld^,  T«>lc  8  paicd' on  the  196 n Survey  of 

Keonomic  Opportunity»  *  ^  ^ 

•  total  .decreaie  of  21  pcrcent«f,e  polnti  «»  ilze  of  place  Increaaed." 
Among  white  r ural-urb aft  migrant 0t  on  the  othar  hand,  thla  pattern  la 
notably  absent  a^ccapyt  for  the  two  hlgh«at-alza  catagorleg.    Aa  Migratory 
d#atinations«  largtr  urbat)  arcaa  appear  to  ba  more  con^duclva  to  ci»onoiiilc 
well-bplng  for  blacks,  'but  hiirdly  so  for  whltaa/ 

y  Aa  to  the  aecond  question whathar  the  incidence  of  poverty  da- 
dacllnaa  with,  pro  longed  urban  exparlenca  —  the  answer  again  dlffara  for 
whltea  and  biacka.    Figure  3  ahowa  the  Incidence  of  povarty  In  1967 
for  rural-urban*  migr^nta  by  racency  of  nov^g  Into  metropolitan  araaa. 
ror  wljlfcaa,  povarty  dacllnea  aharply  with  Inctaaaad  duration  of  urban. 
expariance>-  from  11  perctnt  to  1  parcant.    In  marked  contrast, 


Ibid,,  p.  10. 
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poverty  among  bla^rll  wlgranti  ahowa  no  dacllnt;    long-tena  regldanti 
ate  In  .poverty  ai  frequently  aa  mote  recant  arrlvala  to  the  urban  \  ' 
..  center*  \ 

Ihe  tame  difference  vai  found  when  specific  parte  of  wetiqpolitan\ 
areaa  —  central  cltlee  or  poor  areaa.  within  central  citlee  —  were 
examined.    Unlike  their  white  counterpart! ;  black  rural-urbai^  mlgranta 
do,  not  ihow  a  decline  In  poverty  with  prolonged  urban  experience.  " 
'•  Evidently,  factori  accounting  for  the  high.  Incidence  of  poverty  imohg  ' 
blacka,  while  ireduced  by  urbanward^vement*  are  not  mitigated  by  9 
continued  t)^ban  experience,        '  >  - 

'•     "       *  ■        ■  .ii 

■.       •  ■  '* 

Ogc^upatlonal  Galna  ' 

Th^  above,  lectlone,  which  have  examined  specific  aapecta  of 
individual*'  edonomic  well-being,  show  mlg^^tlon  to  be  associated  with 
beneaclal  outcomes*.-  whether  gains  in  Income  or  avoidance  of  pbverty. 
These  specific  findings  accord  neatly  with  the  results  of  a  considerably 
broader  analysis  of  the  American  occupational  structure  in  which  the.  ^f* 
occupational  careers  of  mlgrartts  also  proved  to*  be  superior  to  those 
.  of  nonmlgranta:  ^  *  *  *   .  * 


Whether  migration  between  regions  or  between  communities  Is 
examined;^  whether  migration  alnca  birth  or  only  after 
adolescence  la  considered;  whether  migrants  are  connared  to 

,  nfnmlgrants  within  ethnic-nativity  grbupltigs  or  without 
enflploylng  tha|e  cpntrols;  whether  education  and  first  Job  are 

;  held  conatant;  and'' whether  migrants  are  conparad  to  nativea 
la/  their  palace  of  origin  or  their  place  of  destination 
migrant*  tenxl  to  attain  higher  occupational  levels  and  to 
expftrlenee  more  ^ipward  mobility  than  nonmigrants,  with  only  a 
few  excsptiona.*  ■         ,  -  ^ 


Conclusion 


Moving  appears  to  be  accompanied  by  $ubatantlal  eco.homlcbanef Its, 
particularly  for  rural-urban  migrants  and  for  blacks.    Contrary'  to 
conventional  wisdom,  black  migrants  to  large  metropolitan  area*  jtend  to 


-     *  -  • 

Bl*u  and  Otis  Dudley  Duncatt,  The  AmHam  Ocowatimal 
Strt4atupe  (Hew  Yorks    John  Wiley,  1967),  p.  272. 
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,  vuik*:  lArg;#  economic  Improvements*    Continued  residence  lit  the  city, 

however^  fdoes  not  appear  to  produce  further  gains  f or^b'lscka  as  it  does 
..^^r^whltesc.  Reflecting  on  this 'point,  Beale  observes; 

The  general  picture  that  emerges  «  •  •  Is  that  black  rural^ 
urban  migrants,  despite  a  distinct  educational  disadvantage 
tantll  recent  years,  have  succeeded  in  earning  average  family 
Incomes  Nearly  the  equal  of  that  of  black  urban  natives  and 
in  doing  so  have  avoided  any  Incldencje  of  povei(;ty  dlspro*- 
portionate  to  that  of  other  urban  bladks.    Nor  do  they  appear 
'to  have  any  but  a  marginally  greater  reliance  on  welfare  in-  . 
come.    X  doubt  that  these  findings  conform  to  the  general 
stereotype  of  the  economic  status  of  black  rural  migrants, 
especially  those  who  have  come  to  Northern  and  Western  cities 
from  the  Souths  Furthermore,  on  any  available  scale,  of 
comparison,  their  economld  and  educxtlonal  stat^us  Is  fat 
superior  to  that  of  .blacks  still  living  In  rural  areas*  Xt 
Is  well  to  reiterate,  however,  that  the  black  rural •^urban 
migrants  are  far  more  afflicted  with  poverty  In  the  cities 
than  are  their  wiilte  counterparts,* 


Calvin  L.  Bcale,  "Rural -Urban  Migration  of  Blacks:    Past  and 
Future,*'  paper  presented  at  the  ^American  Agricultural  Economics 
Association  Meeting,  Detroit,*  Michigan,  December  1970,  p*  13» 
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'Stoator  Stetonsox.  Our  n0xt  witness  is  Charles  Davenport' of  the 
Wv  scliool  of  tho  T'uiyerHity  of 

,  STATEMEN!C^  Oftv  CHARLES    DAVENPORT,    SCHOOL  '  OP  LAW, 
*     UNIVERSITY^OP  (CALIFORNIA  AT  DAVIS,  CALIF.         ,  ^ 

Mr.  DAVENxmr.  I  thank  you  for'  the  opportunity  to.  be  here  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  the' Federal  tax  laws  witli  relationship  to  agri- 
culture and  migratory  labor.  ItJven  though  some  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses have  touched  on  this  subject  briefly,  I  have  a  statement. and  I. 
am  going  to  try  to  summarize  it  to. cut  the  time.  But  there  are  fea- 
tures of  it  that  I  would  like  fo  cover  rather  carefully.  They  indicate 
how  it  IS  that  sOnie  peopley  have  a  benefit  conferred  .upon  them  by 
the  Federal  tax  law  wJiich  is  not  available  to  otlloi^. 
.  ^  It  y(m  touched  on  by  Keith  Roberts,  who  talked  about  the  deduc- 
tion of  expenditures  which  are  calle^d  capital  expenditures. ' 

In  most  InisiuesseH,  there  are  items  that  will  produce  income  over  a 
period  of  titae.  The  cost  of  them  cannot  be  deducted  from  income, 
fhis  18  not  always  true  for  ag:ricultural  assets.  Generally,  in  the  live- 
stock area  and  in  fruit  and  nut  crops  whei-e  the  major  costs  are  the 
costa  of  raising  the  product,  these  costs  imiv  be  deducted  as  thev  are 
incurred.  Perhaps  the  problem  of  this  should  bo  spellM  out  a  little 
bit.  '  .  ^ 

T>et;8  assume  I  am  to  take  $100  and  put  it  into  what  we  call  cultural 
.  practices^assoi^iated  with  an  orchard,  that  is,  the  costs  which  arc  con- 
^^^^''^  ^^^^  growing  of  the  trees  after  they  have-been  planted. 
rhoMlanting  cost  must  be  capitalized;  it  cannot  be  deducted,  I  take 
$100  of  these  cultural  practices  and  invest  them  in  mv  orchard*  I 
can  deduct  that^  and  this  gives  me  a  farm  tax  loss.  If  I  am  in  a  70 
percent  tax  bracket  aiid  have  a  lot  of  otlier  outside  income,  I  can 
take  a  farm  tax  loss  and  reduce  my  taxes  on  my  other  income  by 
JlrO.  lliat  loaves  me  with  .just  ^ftJO  invested  4n  the  orchard.  If  \ 
hadn't  had  my  other  outside  income,  say,  earned  from  the  i^racitce 
of  law,  investn)ent  business,  or  something  of  that  natui'e,.  the  farm 
tax  loss  would  have  been  of  no  to  me  during  that  yeaixThe' con- 
sequence of  being  ablt-  to  deduct  this  farm  tax  loss  was  demonstrated 
some  years  ago  by  Vvot  i\vs  Brown.  If  I  can  deduct  the  cost  of  ac- 
(luinng  an  asset  which  is  used  in  my  business  over  a  period  of  time> 
the  income  which  is  then  prodticed  'by  my  remaining  investment,  in 
the  example  I  gave,  by  my  $30,  which  is  tied  up  in  mv  orchard  now, 
the  nicome  which  is  produced  by  that  orchard,  in  effect,  does  not 
bear  jmy  federal  income  taxes  at  all. 

This  is  what  we  call  in  the  farin  tax  area  a  zero  tax  rate.  The  jcero 
tax  rate  is  not,  good  enough  for  soitie  investors.  If  he  is  jshrewd,  ho 
will  try  for  what  is  called  a  negative  tAx  benefit. 


TIow  does  a  itogativo  tnx  benefit  come  tdmitl  fiuppose  I  sell  iijy  : 
orcliard  into  wliicli  I  ovighially  put  the  $100  and  sell  it  exactly  at, 
mv  cost,  for  '^lOO.Jf  T  can  report  tlfat  sale,  aiid  usually  T  can,  as 
lon<y-term  capital  fxmu  I  do  not  declare  tlie  entire  $100  as  taxable 
income  in  fhc  vear  of  sale.  Instead  I  am  permitted,  by  the  law,  to 
'^leclarc  ni,v  income  as  only  $50.  If  that  $50  beai^  the  same  70  percent, 
tax  rate,  T  jvill  pay  in  the  year  of  sale  $35.in  I  edcral  taxes. 

I  mHglTTiiote  as  an  aside,  oiie  witness  mentioned  there  would  l)e  a 
25  percent  tax  rate.. That  rate  has  been  chan<^ed  since  19G0.  At  this 
r  point,  if  I  c^jn  count'' up  my  teiefits,  you  )i()tice  T  have  my  $100  back  ' 
on  mv  original  investment.  Jn  additioa  1  saved  myself  $70  AvhOu  I , 
made  tlie  investment  in  cultural  practices  cNpenditures,  and  that 
)?ives  me  a  total  of  $170.  I  haVe  paid,  however/ $S5  in  taxes,  which 
leaves  me  with  $1?J5.  The  consiuju'ence  of  this  is,  on  an  investment 
which  jnst  broke  even  economically,  I  am  ahead  b^v  ^5.  I  have  $35  ^ 
'  in  ^nv  pocket  that  I  would  m)t  otherwise  have.  It  is  just  like  a  pay- 
ment from  the  Federal  Govern^meiit  to  me  f or  engafring  in  the  or-  i> 
chard  business.  This  aspect  has  btnni  r(»f errod  to  us  a  negative  tax.  ^ 

In  1900  :Nvhen  some  of  these  farm  provisions  were  np  fm-  question 
W  Congress,  theiv Were  a  lot- of  arguments  about  thifs  policy  being  a 
(U?lil)erate  policy  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  subsidijse  fttriners-  That 
argument  seems  t(v  me  not  to  hold  water  because,  for  the  most  part, 
the  sid)sidv  aspect  rests  on  the  administrative  action  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  th(»  Treastivy  in  1015  and  1010.  Furthermoro,  I  would; , 
question  whether  the  Trc^asury  Department  lias,  authority  to  subsi- 
riize  farm  operations  through  administrative  action.  4*  least  nntil 
1971'  I  had  neve,r  heard^'tlie  Treasury  Dtpartment  Say  it  was  einpow- 
ered  to  dispense  subsidies  to  business* 

The  capital  gain  aspect,  which  is  only  a  part  of  the  subsidy,  ^yas 
added  rather  inadvertently  in  1042  and  1051,  In  large  part  I  thmk 
the  administrative  actions  on  which  the  subsidy  is  based  rest  upon 
an  assumption' that  farming  is  a  way  of  life  and  not  a  busmes^ 

We  might  note  that  the  revenue  losses  from  the  nite^'JKtion  of 
those  1)r()visions  are  estimated  at  more  than  $H()()  million  il^niually.v 
'Iliat  is  the  situation  as  it  existed  lH»fore  1060.  In  lOGO  Congress  I 
added  a  numlwr  of  exceedingly  complex  rind  confusing  provisions  to 
deal  wltl'i  farm  loss(»s.  I  do  not  waiit  to  dwell  on  this  point.  Tliey  are 
largely  ineffective.  I  have  heard  no  one  assert— with  the  exception  of 
the  proviHi<in  whiclu  as  orifjfinally  enacted,  related  only  to  citrus,  and 
in  in70  it  was  extended  to  almonds— I  have  heard  no  one  suggest 
that  tiie  lOGO  act  reduced  the  subsidy,  the^ax  benefit  for  many  tax 
farmers.  *      .  .     •     '        '^^^  ,   .  '  . 

Also  we  should  have  known  ahead  of  time  that  the  1969  legisla- 
tion would  not  l>e  effective  l>ecftuse  the  best  estimates  on  the  revenue  ' 
to  be  generated  by  the  IpGO  changes  was  about  $-20  million,  approxi- 
mafelv  one  fortieth  of  Hie  annual  revenue  loss  attributable  to  the 
interaction  of  premature  deductiofis  and  long-term  capital  gaim 
^  '  That  is  percent  of  .the  lost  reveime  was  estimated  to  be  recovered 
bv  the  1060  act. 
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Those  TOVerfncWimatPs,  incidpntftlly,  arc  on'tlJo  tinmml  bnsig. 


uonoraii^-  spoakin^!:,  tills,  lK)il8.(loivn  to  two  kiiidH  of  taxmvprs  Ojic 
of  tlicnj  ts  tR(v  laPfTP  .oorporatf  coiiglompratc  fartnei-  ivlio^iias  other 
protitablo  bnsmpsses  wlficU,  witliout  the  fam  tax  loss,  would  boar  a 

Ivml'l.rlllV^r-^"'^^^^  percent  Finally,  th.x-e  arc  individual 
ta.\i)ay(!rs  with  hip;her  tax  brackets  with  rates  raii«?iit<(  all  the  way  up 


In  the  usual  case,  one  finds  that  an  individual  taxipavei*'  inicht  not 

"'"^  ""rP*!"^  ^'^'■"»"^?  ^"«'»^ss  ind  lJe  invests 

.tiuHigh  a  syndicate.  Syndications  today  are  the  name. of  the  tai 
fihelfcr  fjfitnie,  one  of  them,  anyway,  in  (^iliforniu.  In  a  svndicatiou, 
.  a  group  o-fpromotei^  will  combine  with, persons  who  'hnvc  some 
fann  pxpertifA^  and  who.control. some.  land.  The  funds  for  tlie  devel- 
opment are  then  raised  through  tlie  sale  of  limited  partnofelup  in- 
hu-ests  to  numeroiis  invesfoi-s  from  .WaJl  Street  to  Jloijtgomerv 
.viT«n  •  ^f'^'"!?'  •»  t\'<'?e,<'»scs  is:  invested  by.  these  invos  oi-s  who 
aie  told  in  tlie  offenng  brochures  that  they  van-write  off  r)(),1l.'50,  200 
m  a  good  one  maybe  300  percent  of  tlieir  capital  investmoift  in  tho 
^}^^^  mvestiiiff.  By  doifig  so,'  they  arc  left  with  little  or  nbthhic  in 
tlio  (•htt>rpris6.  but  continue  to  receive  tax  kheilts  which  we  have 
norinftlly  reserved  for  equity.        .  ' 

of  the  syndications,  T  woAild  expect  that  ilie  investoi-s  an- 
ticmate  u  sale  at  capital  gains,  rates  wiihin  a  r^-latively  short  period 
of  tmio,  probably  not  more  than  8  years  ■     -  —  . 

mat  is  thcHTsnlt^of  all  of  this?  .The  common  thread  bct\v(!eiV 
•%!!cf  T'^^^t^V^J}'"'         source  of  incomcufrom  the  security  busi- 
r  ^T'\"  ^"^^  Jaw-^)rartii!e;;iheir  medical-  pra?tice:  from 
wh  cH  they  talcp  income  and  invest  it  in  the  farm  assets  and  okain  a 
farm  loss.  liiis/is  what  attracts  thorn.  Since  a  good  part  of  their  re- 
turns is  tffe  reduction  in  taxes  on  noufarm  income,  they  can  survive 
.oil  nuicli  tor  ecoiiomic  margins  than  thase  who  do  not  have  these 
sources  of  outside  income.  .  The  consequence  is  a  wcakoninff  and  a 
driving  out  of  tlioso  who  ai-e  dcpoirdent  upon  agriculture  for  their 
livelihood.  Ihoso  who  can  garner  the  tax  subsidy  do  not  have  to  rely 
.  on  the  land  to  produce  an  acceptable  return.  liather,  they  couibino 
whatever  lieuefits  there  are  from- the  product,  of  the  land  with  the' 
raxs'jUDSKiy.  logether  these  will  make  up  at  least  an  economic  .nrjolit. 
,.()mv  consequence,  then,  is  to  drive  out  the  taxpayers 'who  do  not 
liavemcome  from-  sources  other  than  farming.  Another  is  an  over- 
cjuirtalization  with  a  consequential  overproduction  of  certain  kinds 
of  products.  We  say  this  groatly,.for  instance,  in  citrus  and  almonds 
iM'fore  the  changes  won- nuftle  iu  1909  and  1970.         .  - 

t<.m*"^f^'*^  o»      sidfi  l»cro,  Valencia  oranges  went  from/jh  • 

li»<iO,  almosf  i^fiAtr  a  1)0X  down  to  $1.05  a  1)0X  in  19rO.  ' 
;  Another  consequence  is  absentee  ownership.  Tlie  capitftl  wliich  is 
involved  iif  this  kind  of  syndication  a'iid  conglomerate  corporations 
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is  also  absektee  capital.  1  do  whether 
not  that  is  good  for  f arxiimg,  but    does  Aave  another  feature  to  it,  v 
If  ^on-feve.^-1^^^^^  management  that  as  managing  th.e 

f am  mvestmeiit  doe$  not  have  its  own  capital.  'Thief  cpxiseqiience  \ 
that  the  managers  who  make  th6  decisions  affect  somebody  else*^  , 
%iK)fitability.  "^itch  docisions  are  likety>  to  reflect  a  higher  degree  o:^* ' 
ofej&tivity  and  not  miich  ot  the  social  rionscioiisness  that  yon  i^ight\ 
e'%e5;^Jtf'  we,  had  poop  theV  own  capital  were  malqng' 

thosCdecisions.      ,  *  •  '       %         .  '  .  > 

^  ^lotheriffons^^^^  ownership  , is  larger-.  \ 

scai^wnershiEJrbecaiise  it  is  Very  easy  to  aggregate  large  amomits .  \ 
of  capital  and,  indeed,  thef roiit-eiid^ costSj  those  ar^  the  costs^{^%Jaw- 
^ver^,  t%  accoxmtaitts,  the  printers,  the  costs  of  marketing-  the^fey^^  . 
catioii,,  &e  so  high  that  large  arriouiits  of  ^apital  mtist  fifecessarily  be  . 
•  mised  aiid  be  fjBd  irito  the  agriciiltiiral  prcWess.  Over  ally  1  think 
the  Gpnse&  tax  loss  to  certain  kinds  :of  , 

farini^ '}%  /changed  what  iised  tp  be-  an  American  \waj  of  life 
taiowims  h^'Sf^  business  with  absen- 

tee o\TOersnim      •     •  v    '  *  \  \-  ■ 

'  Oirce  farmixW  becomes  a  Jjusih^ss,  it  ^eems  to  me  that  it.  should  be 
at  least  snmWf  tq  .ftiost  of  the^t^^  work- 
men's com]Ven^a%on,*witli  im  irisiiiraiice  and  the, like,  that 
otjier'bi'isinjess^  f five  to  carry,        •     *      ;      >  ^        •  ' 
.  These  tak  boii^fits  are  unfair  in  the  sense^  that  they  benefit  only 
thosQ  who  [have  indeed,  they  even 
piefer  people  wlib'.  nave  that^  land  of  income  and  who  arc  willing  to  , 
make  f ax-iA  investhi%ts  *oyer  t^^^           for  one  reason  or  another, 
do  not  waiit  to  mdfce^^farm  iiiyesfments.  This  is  a  problem  .which  has 
Been  mncii  written  ^mut  and  disciis^d ;  indeed,  I  and  others  have 
wiitten  oil  it.  I  do  nQt\ave  with  me  todayibi^^ 
point  to  Submit  for  tlil^  record  some  of  the^wlitings  in  this  area 
which  detail  with  greai:er\claritv  how  tlietax  subsidy  operates. 

If  I  coitld,  I  rn^lit  aTs^take  a  point  that  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fricdland  this  nioniing  abi^^^^  corporations  in  farming.  He  indicated 
thereHy^s  some  particular  bW^fit  to  incorporate.  In  a  S.en'se  •that  is- 
true;  Evfen  i\t^  family  farm  might  well  be  incorporated.  ^  ' 

li  thi^  there  would  be  two  benefits  that  on^^.might  obtain  from 
ffiatK0*f6  of  thos6  benefits  would  be  the  pension  qjn^  profit^-sharhig 
plans  which  are  available  to  coii^porate  employees  wftich  usually  are  ^ 
not  so  generally  available,  to  th&c  who  operate  a  bifsines^^^      it  a 
farm  or  otliei  wise,  on  his  bivn  behalf 

^^econdly,  there  is  another  provision  of  the  Internltl  Revenue  Code 
which  permits  an  employee  to  ^xclit<le  from  his  income  lodging  an* 
meals  wlii(^h  he  imtst  take  as  a  cohtlitjon  of  his  employment  and 
which  are  for  the  benefit  of  his  empldVer^ 

Highis  own  farm  has  liis  liouse.and  iiS^s  his  farm  products  and  he 
gets  no  tax  benefit  from  that.  However,  by  iiicorpo^liting,  tlic  coi-po-' 
ration  nniy  be  able  deduct  the  cost  M  nmtjtainihg  the  hor*se,  the  cost 
l  oi  growing  the  crops,  and  the  fa^tmer  ^ho  is  not  a  corporate  ^em- 
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ployee  may  be  able  to  exclude  from  his  own  income  the  rental  bene 
.  fit  of  the  home,:  arid  the  farm  products  which  he  may  consume  on  his 
own  behalf.      .    .    .  ^  .  .  . 

I  have  nothing  more  at  this  time.  "  .  '  - .  .  • 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Did  I  und.erstand  you  to  say  that  ihe 
rep2itlatioh$  of  the  Treasury  Depajlment  treated  croi^g. differently? 
TliJif;  is  to  say,  4n  some  cases  the  costs  of  ^xoduction  ot  crops  could 
be  deducted  but  iu  other  cases  bas  to  be  capitaliz:ed?  You  mentioned 
citrus  aiid  almonds  at  one  poiiit.  Wbat^  basis  is  there  for  difleren-' 
tiating  in  the  tax  treatment  according  to  the  liature  of  the  product, 
if  I  understood  you  correctly  ?  ;  .  ' 

;    Mr.  Davenport*  Prior  to  1969  citrus  arid  abnonds  also -qualified 
Vfbv  this  treatment.  In  1969;  the  Tax  Eeform  Act  "required  "that  the 
cost  of  raising  citrus  tr^es  Be  capitalizedVduriHg  the  first  four  years 
of  the  life^of  the  citrus  tree.  In  1970  the  same  law  Was  extended  to 
almonds.  •  -  '  . 

Senator  STEVENsbx.  But  riot  to  walnuts?  : 
Mr.^  Davenport.  Not  to 'walnuts;  to  pistachios,  Kiwi  fruit, 
peaches,  grapes;  » 

"  .^Senator  Stevei^^^n*  Why  is  that?  Is  this  an  administrative  deci- 
sion? \  '  , 

Mr* '  DAVJ§sn'ORT.  Ko;  Ws  Avas^jj/ctiially  writijpnvinto  the  statute 
and  no\7  appears  as  section  27i8  of'^^the  Iiitehial  Kevcnue-.Gode.  My 
und^rstpdmgv  t^th  respect  to  the-  citrus  was  that  Miutffe  Maid, 
which*  I  believe;  is  it  subsidiary  of  Coca-Oohu  nt  one  point  had  plans 
to  plant,  a  coyple  of  .  hundred  .thousand  acres  of  new  citrus  in  Flor- 
ida, and  beginning  iu^t^^^  1960's  there  was  a  drive  by  s6me^ 
Florida  Congressmen,  namely,  Representatives  Haley  and  Ilerlong, 
to^requite  that  the  cost  of  citrus  trees  be  capitalized^  and;  ^vliile  they 
introditced  this  bill  a  number  of  times  during  tl^l960's5  it  wasn't 
until  we  hadj-generai  tax  reform  iri  1969  that  they  were  successful  in 
getting  it  written  irito  the  code.         '    .  ' 

^  It  is -obA^ously  piecemeal  ]eg:islation,  Thg  consequence  has  been,  as 
yoii  look  at  the  ?yiidication  oiferings,' that  miost  of  the  citrus  syifdi- 
cations;  are  phasing  out.  They  ar&  at  least  in  my  own  familiarity. 
ThfeTe  were  not  huge  ;i\umbers  of  almond  syndications,  although 
there  were  some.  '  ' 

.Senator  Sn^VENsoir,  Is  this  piecemeal  approach  in  any  way  the  re- 
sult of  u  calculated*  effort  in  the  Congress  to  encourage  the  cultiva- 
*  tion  of  pistachios  an"d  walnuts  as  opposed  f o  almonds  ? 

-Dave^tport.  It  doesn't  appear  in  the  testimony  of  the  commit- 
tee reports.  The  Kmi  fruit,  which*  is  the  newest  gimmick,  if  you 
willvthat  I  have  run  into,.)lo^v  soils  at  approximately  $1.80  a  pound 
on  the  Los  Angeles  market."  Wliere  I  am^  I  Jiave  been  unable  tj/buy 
any*  .Therp  is  a  qtiestion  in  my  mind  about  whetJt^F^r^iaQtJ^ 
era!  treasury  sli^uld  be  subsidissing  a  product  seljttng  at  that  price* 
.    Senator  STi:\T.KS6N\  'iA%n'e  are Kiwi  fruits^^  '..  ■^ 

MrvDAVENPORT.Chico,  Calif.     ;  f  ^ 


Senator  Stovbxson.  Or  sKoiild  I  ask  in  whose  congressional  dis- 
trict? *  .    •       ;    '  • 

_J^fo,_DATO3^PORT-^hico,  Calif TJiere^  is  ah  a{]3:iciiltujal  substation 
up  thei'e  tlxftt  Tiae.  developed  the  ^iwi  fruit  planf  and  there  are  some 
syndicators  who  are  not  very  active  at  the  moment,  but  who  do  have 
some  syndication  matorinl  out  indicating  that  Kiwi  fruits  have  great 
marjcet  potential  as  well  rts  the  tax  shelter. 

•  Seiiatbf  SteveNsox.  How  are  apple  trees  treated?  We  have  some 
aj>jp»l^  trees  in  Illinois,  I  am  afraid  we  don^t^have  any  Kiwi  fruits  or 
pistachio  nuts.  ■ 

Mr.  Pavbnport.  Apple'  trees  would  lend  them^lves  to  the  game 
technique;  The  cost  after  planting  may  be  written  off  ui]itil  such  time 
as  they  bear,  and  I  think  oiie  reason  "that  *maybe  apple  trees  haven't 
been  syndicated  is  that,  !  believe,  and  some  agricultural  i  expert' could 
correct  me  on  tliis,  California  has  nevet  been  a  large  prc^du^ser  of  ap- 
ples. It  produces, some,  and  the  truth  oi  the  matter  isron  a  lot  of 
these  agricultural  syndications  California  has  led  -  the  i  nation.  The 
conseqiience  has  fceeu^  because ,  apples  haven't  responded  as  well,  I 
think,  agricultiirairy,  so  there  has  been  less  syndication  of  them. 

Senator  Stevenson,  Could  you  tell- us  anything  about  the  incid- 
ence-of  property  taxation  and  its  effects  on  agriculture? 

Mr.  DAWNrORT.  I  am  really  beyond  my  .field  on  this  some.  I  have 
done  a  littlo  bit  of  worfe  with  i  the  Williamfepn  Act,  which  was  dis- 
ciissed  earlier.  The  Williamson  Act,  if  I  rfm  not  oni^aken,  really 
takes  pittt))^  largely- the  ificome  ir^^^  farm  land  and  establishes  a 
value  by^capitalixing  the  income  from  it.  In  i:he  usual  case^  the  oa^) 
talized  value  of  the  fann  land  is  les?  than  the  market' value/ Thd  as- 
Bcssment  under  tHfe  Williamson  Act  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  capi- 
talized value  rather  than  the  market  value.  The  consequence  has 
been  a  shifting  of  taxes,  propei-t;^  taxes,  from  agriculture  to  urban 
q,reas  and  other  kinds  of  land.       '    '  ,  ^ 

Let  me  say  also  the  Williamson -Act  was  sold  in  large  part  on  the 
'  ground  that  it  would  conserve  ogpn  spaces  in  and  near  the  cities  be-^ 
cause,  by  reducing  property  taxes,  it  would  ijot  then  be  necessaiy  for 
farms  to  jjo  oixi  of  business  and  they  could  stay  in  business  in  and' 
around  cities,  |  ;  - 

The  history  imder  the.  Williamson  Act,  I  believe,;  would  show  that 
'the  longer  it  ^s  in  operation  the  farther  out  froin  the  cities  and 
towns  lies  land;  which  is  taking  advantage  of  this  benefit.  It  requires 
a  conscious  decision  by  the  local  governiiig  board  to  enter  into  this 
kind  of  an  arrangement.  That  in  most^  counties  has  not  presented 
anv  substantial  difficulties.  * 

Senator  SxE^bEKsON.  Do  you  think  that  the  prgfereutial  treatment 
for  imearned  income,  namely,  capital  gains',  as  opposed  to  earned  in- 
come, is  oue  of  the  reasons  for* the  corporate  invasion  of  rural  Amer- 
ica? Isn-t' there  a  ^rreat  incentive  to  the  corporation  to  retain  earn- 
ings instead  of  paying  them  out  in  the  form  of  dividends  which  get 


taxed  to  their  shareholders  at  ordinary  income'tax 'rates?  Conse- 
nueirtly,  don't  corpSrations  tend  to  split  their  stock  and  declare  stock 
cljyitlcndst  accumiilatR  earninjrs,  and  then,  of  com-se,  with  thq  provi- 
sions against  nnreasonable  accumulations,  seek  means  of  investing 
those^  accunmlated  earnings?  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
•  ^^S7*'V?^°"Sloraerates  and  t^ieiradventiires  in  agriculture?' 

Wt.  Pavenport,  I  think^thfi  thing  that  perhaps  causes  conglomer-' 
to  8:et  in|.o  agWAilture  more  than  any  other  reason  is 
thp  ability  to  write  off  the  investment,  a  large  part  of 'the  invest- 
reducetajcable  income-  in  that  year,  whi'le  really  creating  an 
asset*  that  will  have  substg^ntial  value.  As  to  the  capital  gain  aspeiit 
and  corporations,  and  I  am  surely  speculating,  it  is  my  belief  that^ 
conglomerates  that  get  into  the  farming  are  not  looking  for  the  cap- 
ital wiins  on  the  sale  nearly  as  much  as  are  the  individuals  that  get 
into  the  syndication.  Indeed,  some  of  the  larger  couporations  that 
have-gone  into  farming  I  think,  tend- to  stay  m  it  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time,  which  would  ihean  the. play  they  are  making  is  on  the 
premature  deduction  of  costs  which  in  a  sense  can  reduce  the  income 
earned  by  these  agricultural  investments  really  to  a  zero 'tax  rate.  If 
tliey  then  can  sell  capital  gains,  they  will  go  on  and  get  the  socalled 
negative  benefit.  I  would  hazard  the  guess  that  eonglomerates  are  in- 
terested more  In  the  prem^ature  deduction  aspect  of  it. 

benator  Stevenson.  Do  the  estate  and  inheritance  taxes  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  individual  landowner?  mi^n  he  dies  the 
value  ot  his  laiyl  is  subject  to  estate  ami  inheritance  tuxes :  hut  the  cor- 
poration doesn't  die.        .  '  . 

Mr.  DAvTENrORy.  That  is  true.  Of  course  the  corporate  shares  held 
by  a  tjvxpayer  would  be  subjected  to  estate  and  inheritance  taxes. 
Uver  the,years  there  have  been  a  lot  of  farm  groups  that  have  made 
,  pi-esentations  to  the  Treasury  on  the  ground  that  the  inheritance  and 
the  estate  taxeffwel-e-requinilg  the  breakup  of  a  lot  of  farms. 
*i  f  I  don't  thilik  they  ever  made  a  vei-y  convjritiing  case  on 

tliat  and,  secondly,  there  are  provisions  of  the  Iiitenial  Revenue 
C  _ode  which  permit  the  estate  tax  to  be  spread  out  over  a  long  period 
ot  time  and,  indeed,  they  could  be  spread  oiit  for,  in  some  circum- 
stances, .at  least  10  years,  with  an  int^frest  rate  of  4  percent  accntinc 
on  the  unpaid  taxes,  and  that  is  really  a  very  favorable  interest  rate 
even  in  today's  mollis  market.  ' 

Senato'r^TEVENSON.  I  probably  addressed  you  improperly.  Is  it 
Professor  Davenport?  ,    .       •<  ■  , 

Mr.  DAViiNPoRT.  That  is  quite  OK  1  Was  a  mister  before  1  was  a 
prof essor  for  quite  some  time.        '  ,  ;  - 

.  SenatorSTEVENsoN.  I  was  a  mister  not  long  ago  myself.  i 
af ^ernoOT       '^^^^''^f I^avenport.Jm--  being  very  helpful  to  us  this 

Mr.  DAVENroRT.  Thank  you.  ' 

(The  pi^paredstatertent  of  Mi'.Davenport  follows;) 
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''*f    ,t  .  3t«jejDent  of  Charifta  Davenport  ^ 
on  PiMPm  Tax  IiOticB 
f      Acting  Prof  eflior  of  iaw  V  . 
Unlve;;iity  of  Cid^foxTiift,  Darts  '  * 

Before  the  MigXAtoiy  Labor  Subconmlttte  ^ 
of  the  Senate  Gomnittee  oh  UTwr  and  Public  Welfare  ; 

'       .    *     January  11,  1972  ;    '  '  - 


'  .  •'  ibr  nane  ia  CharleB  Davenport.  I  temch  Federal,  income  tax  laW 
.'■  ••at  the  fechoolof  Law,  Itoiveraity  of  California  at  Davii,  California. y. 

r,-'i  appear  T«sfore  thii  .Subcomnittee  solely  in  ay,  own  capacity,  not  . 
•.-.V"repre»enting  anyVXinn  0*  organiaatlon.  a«  » '^^^^  "P'^^f 
,  '•  knm/ledae  of  taxation,    t  have  XieA  consideyable  experience  In  the 

•  J^Son  «?%aSlSit«3kB.  ..FrSa  I960  to  19^7  I  practiced:  in- 

•  •  San  Francisco  with  a  firm,  that  represented  fanrt  investors  and 

operators.    Frbm  196»»  to  1967,  X  vas  a  neniber,  vlce-chalraan,  and^ 
chairman  of  the  Coonittee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Tax  Section  of  ^e 
■  American  Bar  Association.   From  Hay,  1967  to  Autjust,  1969.  I  vorked( 
in  the  office  of  Tax  Legislative  Counsel  in       ^^f^""!"*  ^'wted 
Treasury.   .While/i/was  vith  the  Treasury  Department,  I  participated 
S  "rconsider-liifon  of  »any,^  and  in  the. development  of»tvo.  proposal- 
!  •    concerning  the  *inn  tai  loss  problein.-        ^        .       • . 

;  ■  ■       ,        laATEHElJT  OF  THE  PROBLEtl  '  .      •  ' 

N         .-^      ANiP  fBB-i969  LAW  • 

•    I  vili  state  tha  fsrm  tax  loss  problem  in  farms,  of  tha  tax  Kw  . 
'  aa  It  existed  before  the  1^69  T»X  R«fonn  Act.      -  ^ 

Premature  Deductions.  ■■     .      ;  • 

The  farm  tax  loss  problem.has  been  much  discussed  and  vritten 
"      liout.    Its  roots  lie^n  admlnistrittive  dispensations  to  •  farmers  , 
tttarly  as  old  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  itself. 

In  the  tax  law,  there , is  the  concept  of  "capital  expenditures." 
In  generX  a  capil^l  expenditure  is  the  cost  of  an  lhc6«  produci^ 

Sset  4ic^is  golnf?  to  be  used  by  the  twayer  for^^^^ 
Most  taDfpayex-s.are  not  permitted  to  deduct  *\«  •^"•J^^ 
•when  incurred.    Hather.  if  the  taxpayer  can  shotf  that  the  asset  has 
f  ui?er^em  iife.'i^,  thAt  the  asset  viU.  exhaust  or  be  used 
n  .  .  up  over  a  period  of  ti«S7bhe.r^he  cost  of  tha  U-^  can^ba^^^^^ 
'i    -  w  depreciated  over  that  period,  IV^^^'L'^'^^v^^.rhu.ine.. 
•deducted  ratably  a«.  the  asset  is  u*ed  in  tha  taxpayer's  buainess.. 
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"•  ■     '  ■  .-  ■  . 

This  prohibition  againBt  full  deductlpn  of  the  cost  of  an  aa»et 
in  the  yeajs.  of  acqtuialtlon  haa  not  T>een  ^kpplled  to  flome  farm  InveBtaenti; 
Dnaer.  the  Treasury  declalona  made  in'l9l5'and  l919»  farmers  are 
permitted  to  d^educt  as  Inctaxed  capital  costs  associated  vlth  growing 
animals  and  %dth  eprowiug  plaiits  such  as  trees  and  vineyards  uhlch 
produce  an  Annual  crop  each  year*    .In  the  latter  cfase,  the  cost 
of  putting  the  piant  In  .the  ground         l)e  cJipltaliaed,  but  4II  costs 
inctirred  thereafter  may  be  deducted  ST  Incurred  eve)^  thpuei  the  plant « 
will  not  produce  any  fi^ait  or  nutc  for  some  long  period  of  tia^. 
In  any  other  business,  conqsarsble  costs  vould  have  to  be  capitalized. 
<  but  "farmers"  »ay  (loduct  these  costs. 

The  tax  consequences  of  these  rules  need  to  be  spelled  out*  ♦ 
We  can  do  that  by  reference  to  k  slcmle  exantple.    Suppose  that  I 
Invest  $100  In  cultural  practlcefe  associated  with  an  orchard*  Since 
this  .$100  Is  a  deductible i^xpensfe,  and  since  the  orchard  Is  not 
producing  any  income,  I  will  have  a  '«farm  tax  loss"  of  $100  for  the 
year.    Thid  "farm  tax  loss"  may  be  deducted  against  income  earned  in 
some  other  endeavor..  Xf  1       In  the  10%  tax  bracket,  ay  deduction 
of  this  loss  against  Income  earned  in,  say,  the  practice *of  the  lay 
will  reduce  by  $70  ray  taxes  on  lav  firm  income*    In  other  words,  TOfJ 
pf  the  dollars  which  I  havrf  used,  to  raiod  the  orchardj  will  be 
refunded  to  me  by  the  Federal  Govei^nment  at  the  end  of  the  year* 
.KffectiveOy,  thlf  reduces  n^r  investment  in  the  orchard  to  $30,    If  , 
I  had  not  had  any  income  from  the  practice  of*  the  law  or  some  other 
such,  endeavor,  the  farm  tax  loss  which ^I  created  by  investing  in 
the  orchaard  vou^d  be  of  no  use  to  me.    Or  if  I  had  had  othei^  inqome 
which  was  taxed  at  a  much  lower  rate,  the  amount  returned  to  nie'by  ♦ 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  been  a  lower  amount  with  the  result  / 
that      continuing  investment  in  the  orchard  would  be  a  hig^her  amount. 
Professor  U.  Cajy  Brown  demonstrated  some  years  ago  that  the  economic 
effect  of  allowance  as  a  deduction  in.  the  year  of  acquisition  all 
the  costs'  bf  acquiring  assets  has  the  effect  of  exampting  from  tax  ^ 
the  Income  ft*oa  the  remaining  Investment.    This  is  a  zero  tax  rate* 

Caifltal  Gain  ^ 

This  fcero  tax  rate  may  look  good,  but  aryihrewd  Invfistor  mtiy  want 
to  do  better.    He  may  want  a  negative  tax>nefit,  (i.e.,  tax  benefits 
Which  exceed  tax  burdens),    fiow  4oes  this  cone  aboutT^iippose  I  Sell 
W  .orchard  in  which  I  have  invested  $100.  If  1  make  the  sale  at 
cost,  $100,  and  if  I  cai> 'report  that  sile  as  long  term  capital  gain, 
I  need  only  Include  $50  in  my  income  in  the  year  of  sale.    Let  us 
assume  that  thi^  amount  will  be  subject  to  a  70%  tax  rate.    Hjr  taxes 
on  the  sale  will  be  $35*    (Before  the  19^9  Act,  the  maxi'irtUJrt' tax 
would  have  been  $25.) 

Notice  that  I  have  ray  $100  bi^k'*    In  addition  I  have  saved  $70 
in  taxes  vUcn  I  made  the  investment 'giving  me  a  total  of  $110.  ^Tliat ' 
total  must  be  reduced  by  the  $35  in  taxes  I  paid  on  sale  of  the  asset,  ^ 
'learLng. »•  with  $135.    The  cpnse<iuence  is  that  in  an  investment  which' 
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-3-..     ■   .       ■  •  • 

V '  ■  ■  - 

Ju&t  "brolce  even  economically,  t  an  ahead      $35  becauae  w  taxea  • 
btherwiaa  payable  to  the  Federal  government  have  been  reduced  that 
iinjouht.    Thia  iKjuat  like  a  paywiA.  from  the  Federal  governnent*  % 
Theae' benef ita  aM  available  to  one  vho  nakea  an  economic  profit, 
and  theyS^  alt oi available  to  onA  yilio  maker  an,  econowlc  ^oaa,  '  In 
the  latter  T?i*it^vtk^^  tax  benefita  »ay  be  greater  than  the  fconoufi> 
loaa  ao  that  vhen  coatblned  there  la  a  net  profit,. 

Let  »e  add  that  deapite  aoMe  argumenta  to  the  contrary,  none 
of  tbla  aee»a  to^have  been  a  deliberate  policy*  on  the  part  of  Congreai 
to  atjbaldize.  farwera,    Oliat  arguinent  aeema  inpoeaible  ih  the  llfijit 
of  the  fact  that  the  aubaidy  aapect  reata  in^rge  part  on  adminlptrative 
actlona  taken  by  the  Treaaury  Depattmerit  in  lw.5  and  1919,  *nd  prior 
to  1971  %  had  never  heard  the  Treaaioy  Department  argue  that  It  vaa  | 
empowered  to  diaj^enae  aubaidlea.    The  caplt<£L  gain  aapect,  $mich  , 
,1a  the  froatlng  on  the  cake,  vaaadded  In  19*^2  and  In  1951  withaut  • 
any  apeclflc  leg^alatlve  history  Indicating  that  the  Congreaa  .xmderatood 
the  aubaldy  reaultlng  from  the  Interaction  of  t^e  dediwtion  of  prematura 
aapital  coat  and  capital  gain,    I  think  that  tha  1915  and  1919  decialona 
reat  upon  an  aaa\miptlon  that  faxinlng  vaa  really  a  vay  of  life  and 
nojt  a  buaineaa.    Incidentally,  the  Supreme  Pourfc  haa  Queationed 
th*e  legitimacy  of  theae  deciaioni.  .  ' 

The  revenue  loiaea  from  theae  provlaione  are  eatimated  pt  mor^ 
than-$flOO 'million  annually,      •       .  . 


THE  1969  ACT 


Such  vaa  the  lav  aa  it  exiated  prior  to  the  enactment  df  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.    That  leglal^itlon  had  a  numbebr  of  provlillonii  lAlch 
bear  on  the  above..  Thwy  are  complex  in  the  extrene.    They  j4(^y  be  . 
briefly  aummarized  aat    (1)  the  eatabliahmenfe  of  an  Exceaa  Deductiona  ^  . 
Account  (EDA)  to  recapture  farm  loafea  uaed  to  offaej  nonjfarm  Income 
when  f ana  property  la  aold,  (2)  the  recapture  of  aoil  and  vater 
conaervatlq^  expenditure*  upon  sale  or  .ilapoaltlon  oflattd|.(3) 
recapture*  ^f  exceai  Itveatock  depreciation,  .(!♦)  extegj^on\^.f  the   .  , 
holding  pex'iod  for  liveatock  to  quUi|ir  for  caplt»3Hpina  ^reatment, 
*  (5)  prohibition  of  the  tax-free  exchange  of  liv^eatock  of  different  . 
aexea;'{6)  capitalization  of  the  planting  and  development  cbata  for  • 
cltrua  iKpvea,  and  (7)  tightening  of  hobby  loea  ^««  '  •    "     ,  *       ■  '  ' 

The  major  provlalon  vaa  the  exceaa  deductiona  account  which  ^ 
vaa  deaigned  to  deny/the  negative  tax  benefit  reaultlng  from  the 
long  term  capital  /^In  provialona.  EDA  rfquirea  a  taxpayer  to  enter 
an  amount  in  BDA  if  hia  "nonfam"  income  la  more  than  $50,000.  The 
amount  entered  la  ao  much  of  the  ^^fami  Iqm"  .aa  exceeda  $25,000, 
'  On^aubae^ueAt  aalee  of  farm  aaaeta,  that  vould  othendae  be  treated  ^ 
aa  capital  gain,  the  proceed*  of  aale  muat  be  reported  aa  ^ordinary 
income  to  the  extent  of  the  amount   of  a  taxpayer KDA.   Three  featurea 
ahould  be  noted:  *  (l)  EDA  la  not  activated  unleaa  there  ia  a  aale 
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Of  mstttsf  (2)  H)A  docKi  nothing  to  dii allow  the  prwPAture  dediKstlont 
.  Of  capital  coata;  and  (3)  m  operate^ 'oh  only  the  farm  loaa  In  axcaaa 
r  Of  $25,000  and  than  Only, if  tha  taxpayer  haa  non  farm  Income  of 

$50,000.  •  •  •  . 

r       With  all  the  complexity  ejenerated  ty 'EDA,  'with  all^the  other 
chanj^ei  nade  in  19o9,  and  except  for  the  chanr:e  vhich  reaulrea 
the  capitalization  of  citrua  developwent  coata,  fhich  waa  expanded  to 
include  almonds  in  1970,  the  tax'ahelter  created  hy  inveatin^  iJKfam 

J  aaaeta  waa  not  aifralflcantay  affected*    At  inoat,  it  Vaa  only  alteJad  .  ^ 
.  Bomcwhat,  ^0oai*  have  argued  that  the  aoat  flagrant  ahuiea  have  bean 

^  eliainated,  but  there  in  no  evidence  aupportinc  that  ai*(Jtinent.  , 

OThe  ineffectirenaaa  of  the  ^Itftialatlbn  1*  readily  apparent  vhen 
one  looka  at  revenue  expected  to  be  gener&ted  by  the  I969  changea, 
about  $20  wlllion      «bout  one-fortieth  of  the  revenue  loaa  attributable 
,  „  to  fi^riB  tax  loaaf a^  •     •  ^ 

V  imCTS  0^  AGRICULmjfi  *  .         '   '  • 

One  need  not  be  a  theoretical  econojilit  to  generalize  about  the 
effect  of  the  tax  aubai(3iy*    One  need  only  be  an  empiriciat  ready  to 
report  hia  obaervation*.  *         .  • 

'/  y 
*  We  noted  above  that  the  aubaidiy  aapect  of  the  lajc  rulea  ia 
available  only  to  thoae  vho  have  a  larre  aource  of  imi^ia-^cainat 
vhieh  the  farm  tax  loaa  can  be  deducted.    We  also  rioted  thaSShe 

.   hiRher  the^iftx  bracket,  the  greater^e  value  of  that  tax  Idas.  One 

,  vould  auapect  then,  that  thia  %t,x  belter,  aa  it  i«  affectionately 
called  by  its  aaleamen,  would*^at tract  a  lot  of  vexy  hlrh  bracket 

^  income  in  out  of  the*  cold  wet  weather  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Since  anall  and  interiediate  aize  f arjiera '  norwilly  do  not  have  the* e 
other  80urce$  of  inconw,  they  are  unable  to  make  uae  of  theae  aubaidica/ 

'  There  are,  however,  at  iWt- two  kinda  of  taxpayera*  who  haye  income 
vhich  may  be  aheltered  by  the  use  of  the  famt  loaa.    Mieae  are 
corporationa  engaged  in  other  prof itablef  buaineaaea  with  a  Marginal 
tax  rat^  of  approximately-  kSti:    In  addition j  thex^e  are  a  number < Of  . 
individual  taxpayera  in  the  higher  bracketa-  with  tax  ratea  ranging 
all  the  way  up  to  70Jf.         -  '  '  '    •  , 

Klnda  of  InVeatora  *  • 

'It  appear  a  ta  «e  that  the  corporate  fanner  ia  uaually  a  conglomerate. 
A  conglomerate  would  not,  .1  think,  be  attracted  i^  it  did  not  think  ^ 
the  economic  climate  were  favorable.    But  the  favorable  economic  ^ 
climate  ia  enhanced  by  the  ability  to  write  off  a  aubatantial  amount 
of  the  capital  inveatment  and  thereby  recover  approximately  50Ji  of 
the  capital  coata  by  deducting  them  from  other  taxable  income.    It  ia  * 
»y  belief  that  vMt  auch  corporate  inveatora 'are  not  neceaaarily 
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in«kiiV5  the  Ttxn  Inveitwent  for  »  f a»t  tuarrtover.    Iiwtead,  ttinimi*!^ 
the  capital  inveitiwnt  throu^^  the  wrltedf-f  of  the  capital  coiti 
acairtit  other  income,  the  ecohomjLc  returni  in  the  farwine:  bmineii  are 
r  eubetantially  enhanced,, and  t«f airly  so  over  the  fanner  vho  ha«  no  or 
little  .income  other  than  that  produced  ly  the  farm.     *      ,       .    *  . 

a?h6  iiecond  (srdup  of  investors"  are  those  inreatinn  %hroivth' syndi- 
cations "Which  are  nov  nunerous.    In  thejie  cases,  a  proup  of  prowoters 
.  •    vill  iMually  combine  with  persons  vho  nave  soine  Xam  eaq^ertise 

and/or  persons  vho  control  some  expanse  of  land.    Funds  for  development 
are  raised  throu/th  the  sale  of  limited  partnerihip  interests  to  numerous  • 
invSitors  from  Ifall  Street  and  Montgomexy  Streets    Ohe  '•equity"  in 
thefie  cases  lies  with  these  investors  vlio  are  tpld  that  they  can 
jri^ite  ofr  50^  150,  200^  waybe  even  300  percent  Of  their  capital  invtlitiiient 
•jn  the  year  of  investwant.    By  so  doin^^  .they  are  left  vith  little 
-ahr  nothing  in  the  enterprise  but  continue  to  receive  the  tax  benefits 
;r^-|tttrlbutable  to  ••eaulty.*^    I  suspect  that  moat"of-the  investors  iri  this 
kind  of  vehicle  anticipate  a  sale  ai  capital  gain$  rates  idthin  a 
*  reUtiveiy  i^hort  period  of  time  -  from  one  to  s^ven  or  ei^t  years, 

.1  ^fore  the  realization  of  any  substantial  ordinaxy  income  from  their 

investment* 

Unfair  cAapetition  ^  _  v  . 

The  common  thread  between  these  investors  is  thXlitrge  •0Mrct9  . 
of  ordinary  income  vhich  would  otherwise  be  taxed  at'aWery  high  rate. 
This  purchase  of  fa.rm  assets  becomes  a  "tax"  loss  ^ich  deduces  taxes 
on  other  income,  and  the  investors  recover  a  larfto  partA^f  the  cost 
of  the  farm  ftsset,    !rhis  is  \rtaat  attracts  them*    Since  ^^Bood 
'    '       part  of  their  returns  are  the  tax  subaidy,  they,.can.juryive  on 

aTesier^cbnbmrc^DMSe^f:^^^^^^^^  sources 
oTincoiae'liJalTTt^ Wch "ta  deduct  their  farm  ca^tair  investments. 
ifiTconi^iiffmjr^  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon 

affri^ulttie  for  tliSr  llYeiihood  becalise  of  the  unfair  competition 
fesultinalKmTfie^tax  subsidy,  'Those  who  can  gamer  the  t*x 
subsidy  do  not  have  to  rely  only  on  .the  land  to  produce  an  acceptable 
return.   Bather,  they  combine  the  Ijjineflts  produced  from  the  land 
iiith  the  tax  subsidy.    Together/  there  will  make  up  at  least 
an  economio  profit.   The  iubsidy  thUd  will  have  the  effect  Of 
driving  out  those  persons  who  must  yely  only  upon  the  product 
of  the  land.  • 

Overproduction 

*      ^      There  appears  to  be  at  leait  one  other  consequence:  Overproduction 
of  products  which  yield  the  tax  subsidy.  ,Oitrus  and  almonds  demonstrate 
this  phenomena.    In  both  ciuies;  persons  who  had  a  vested  interest 
in  the  citrus  or  almond  industry  have  prevailed  tq>on  Congress 
to  change  the  law  with  riapect  to  their  vexy  narroV  problem. 
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At>«mtet  Owner  ■hip  • 

JThore  ii  «Uo  Another  conseawnce.   The  capital  vhlch  le  Involvea 
in  theie  caiee  li  absentee  capital*   Whether  aheentee  wnerahlp  i«  a 
good  thittfj  for  the  far»tn«  coewualty  or  not  la  really  Wood  thi  icop«\ 
c«r  «v:  expertise •    There. are  indication*,  however,  that  abientee  owner- 
•hip  doee  not  neceeearily  produce  a  healthful  econony*   .  ' 

Abientee  ownerehip  alio  has  another  side  to  it,   llanaffesient  does 
..not  have  its  own  capital  at  rlek  in  auch  cases ^    The  conseauence  is  that 
•  r  ^i«ions  nmct  their  invnstors'  profltsbillty, 

such  dtcisions  are  likely  to  reflect  a  higher  decree  of  objertivity  ^ 
^  thi^^vcmld  he  the  case  if  tht  ttaminets  own  cspital  ;;ere  In^lved.  gone 
or  the  social  conscioOeness  that  on«  sdrM  expect  in  the  eJ^l^t 
of  capital  is.  Hlcely  to  disappear:  ^en  wmaiceinent  does  not  have 
a  capital  interest  and  is  inakinff  a  decision  for  an  absentee  owner* 

Large  Scale  Ownership  ^  ^ 

Such  ownership  is  also  large  scsle  ownership  because  larne  saounts 
of  capitaX  mey  be  easily  aeecregated.   The  consequence  6f  lar/ce  scale 
ownership  as  coinpared  to  swoU  scale  ownership  has  been  the  source  of 
At  least  one  exceU^nt  stuOy  wde  ty  Dr,  WAlter  JR.  Goldschmidt,  . 
'  ^"i"??!!*  Professor  of  Anjjhropolopy  and  Sociolo^T  «t  the  Ifairersity 
'  r5  California^  Lbs  An^reles*    He  »ade  his  stucfer  in  19h6  as  a  report  ^f 
the  Special  Ccenlttee  to  Study  Problems  of  Americen  Small  Business* 
i?his  rejport  was  reproduced  in  1966  by  the  Subcomittee  on  Itenopolly 
of  the  u^lscH  Coinuittee  on  Smll  Business  in  its  hearings  on        -  ^ 
Corporation  Tatminh   GeneralOy,  he  found  that  where  agricultural- 

h?!h!2  !f  '^^^  live  at  a  , : 

hiaher  standard  of  llvlnr  vlth  better  physical  fscilities,  scl^ols. 
psrks,  a^crKation  areas,  newspapers,,  and  churches.     .      *  ^^S^*"* 

-  :  concLusiOK        '  '     ^ : 

•  \*  '  ;*    .  "is 

«•     .  #  . 

Tlje  attraction  of  outside  capital  to  certiain  selectsd  areas  ,x>f 
Agriculture  highlifiht".  a  trend  which  CAn  be  aiAninftfully  expressed 
AS  A  trAnsforaktion  of  fArmlng  from  a  way  of  life  to  en  Absentee 
business.    Once  Absentee  fanning  capitsl  it  in  the  hAnds  of  buiiness 
jwnagers,  nsny  of  the  premises -^n  "wtiich  bUr  concept  of  farminff 

A         tuilt  dls Appears.  The  extension  of  many  benefits  to  "fanners" 
and  the  exemption  of.  "farmers"  from  many  burdens  seem  inappropriate 
in  thise  circumstances.    Can  a  conglomerate  realis^ticaiay  complain 
About  excessive  bookkeeping  coats  And  centrAlisati^n  of  economic 
•pover  in  thi^  hands  of  unionst    Jhere  is  of  coujfc-se  a  qui^tion 
vhether  i?a^tory  labor  can  be  effectively  unionised  snd  whethsr 
unionisinis  mifrstoxy  lAbor  is  the  proper  meins  of  hsndling  the  ' 
concentretion  of  power  which  Jresults  frow  the  continue  influx 
of  outside  cspital  into  farmiUf!      the  ixse  of  ;;ax  incentives. 
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of  1969.  *r«  built  on  th«  Miinnptlon  that  ?«r«inB  i«  the  /»«:icM 
vJy  of  ilf..  lhat  Mi««ption  1.  not  wild  vber.  corporations  and 
S  wSlwtion..  ar.^lT.d.   Far-lng  *^«„^.^f.. 
iSlntM  .anagtr.  ,ai»d  oparatad  ly  tha«  for  tha  Wfit  of  abf  anta. 
ownari.  "  •        ,  . 

Furthannore  the  tax  banafita  avallabla  to  theia  bu.ine.i  far.era 
foiter  two  inequitable  advanta«e.j    (l)  aoM  '"^  „ 
have  no  other  Incone  are  at  a  iubitantial  dl.adrantai>»  to  thoaa  vbo 
ilZ- S^rS  o^iiarinconva.    (2)   Ohara  ii  a  .ubatantial  unfair  tax 
adSntlJa  ai  betwaan  thoaa  Vho  ha«  fan.  inva.t»ant.  and  thoaa  vho  do 
iSTTt".  firat  caaa.  thi  »dy«»ta,^  ii  "  S^^^*"^!! 
advantaM  vhich  panrdti .  tha  tax  far»ar  to  .pbtain  blRhar  -^oflta 
Sl^S^rpricaa.    The  tax  farrnr  thu..  Ii  in  TO.itlon^to^r. 
out  the  fannar  who  re«»rd«  far«lnK>a.  a  vay  °l^^*/rl^*Z,  7t^^  ~ 
M  abuaineii.   The  iecood  advantafte  liea  in  the  prefaranca  6f 
periona  waking  faming  Invaitaettti  ai  cor^^urad  to  th^  w«L.nti 
not  deaira  to  nalca  farm  invaitmenti.    Thoia  Mkinp  iff"*i"*^!r 
hava  a  wafarential  rata  of  tax  »4iich  not  only  ihialda  the  far»» 

fJm  tT^  helpa  to  *haltar  their-  indoma  ftom  .othar 
aourcea.    Thii  ia  unfair.  " 

There  are  mamr  vaye  by  'which  thlH  problem  ^oUld  be  handled, 
and  Con«!irrtS  to  iO  to  r««oya  tha  unfair  co»p«tltlva  .dvant«8a 

^Sv.n^h^  t«c  far«r  ovar  cfcheri.  ".^^^  ^fi*"^ 

diacouraga  the  trend  toward  large  abeentee  ownerehip  of  farta.  > 
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^Senator  Stovenson.  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Michael  Perelman  of 
Ghrco  State  College.        •  , 

SXATEIIEHT  OP  DE.  MICHAEL  PEBEIMAN,  CHICO  STATE  CoilEGE, 

(JAIIP^   ^  . 

rM^^'  ^^^F^-^^\  's-  Michael  Perehnan'  and  I*'re8ide  in 

Chico,  Calif, 

Much  of  what  we -are  going  to  talk  about  now  has  been  covered 
before  by  different  people  and  by  bits  and  pieces,  so  I  am  going  to 
submit  a  paper  for  the  record  which  is  what  I  originally  intend^  to 

Senator  Stevenson'.  They  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 
Act  of  Sei^'^'^'  ""^  "^'^  begin  by  quoting  part  of  thft  Agricultural 

Itl8lierebydcHaireitol».tUoiK)llcyof  eongressto:  •  '  , 

pr^nction**'*^  ^"'J^'^""""  family  'arm  ««  an  effldent  unit  of 

On  the  streets  it  would  be  called  schuck;  in  more  polite  company 
we  might  call  it>'reverentiar.rbetoric.  But  the  farms  we  teally  admire 
are  the  Mge  farms.      .  • 

I  quote  for  you  from  the  introduction  to  the  TJSDA's  "Yearbook 
^ys^^^  Clifford'  IJardin,  Secte£ary  of  Agriculture 

>«^-i'?iL'^„M"?''''"~^?*''"*  ^"J™  I'rollPra.  one  man  can  take  rare  o1  mm 
hL'^''TJiH!?'^^''k '""S.'"     "l^^P  ™n  now  take  rare  <.f  C.0O0 

^^^^l  52  *"^«>r"  *  meclianizcd  nyBtcm,  can  operate  a  dairy  enter- 

pn»e  of  60  to  00  milk  cown.  .  ' 

AgrlcHlturi^  In  Hliort,  «lp<!H  op  amadngly  efficient  Job  of  ittodudng. food. 
'  Hardin  is  correct  that  very  few  people  do  work  on  farms  today, 
but  I  question  tliat  agriculture  does  such  an  amazingly  .efficient  iob 
of  proclucmg  food.  The  reason  js  there  are  so  few  people  on  ihe 
farm  that  the  fam  requires  large  amounts  of  non-farm  inputs.  The 
farms  of  today  are.  supported  by  many  people  who  haVe  never  set 
foot  on  a  farm;  they  work  in  the  factories,  they  work  in  the  cities. 
t,r    •J'^^  ^^''^  requires  large  .amounts  of  raw  materials.  ■ 

Wc^wiU  spend  more  time  with  that  later. 

t  or  instance,  if  we  were  to  take  horses  to  get  all  the  horsepower 
that  we^  use,  oil  the  farm  today,  if  wo  were  to  get  this  from  horses, 
we  w^mild  rc<iuire  from  20  to  60  times  as  much  cropland  as  we  have- 
today  just  to  feed  these  Irorses.  The  fact  we  can  feed  our  machines 
•  on  oiT  instead  of  hay  18  the.  most  important  technological  advance. 
We  will  talk  a  little  .bit  "more  about  this  technology  in  a  few  seconds, 
about  the  shortage  of  energy,  what  this  means  for  agiiculturo  in  the 
future.  " 

Tlie  question  wo  have  to  look  at  is  what,  indeed,  does  constitute 
efficiency  r  rhe,  usual  criteria  is  profitability.  I  quote  to' you  now 
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from  Simon  Asian,  Tenneco^s  Executive  Vice  President  f or  Agricul-  * 
tnre  and  hnnd  Develdl)mrflt— notice,  how  Tenneco  puts  the  two 
togcfher— Agriculture  and  Land  Development  , 

We  consider  land  a«  nn  Wirentory,  but  we  are  aU  for  growing  things  on  it 
wliile  wo  wait  for  price  filliproeiatlon  for  development.  AgricuUure  pays  tliet 
taxes  plus  a  little.  .    /  ^ 

California  land  values  ,havo  tripled  since  1950*  They  jetro  now  feU- 
ing  a  bit  l>ccause  the  speculators  have  overreached  thfemaelves.  The 
reason  the  speculators  Wanted  this  land,  it  was  a  ticket  for  subsidi^; 
it  was  a  ticket  for  capital  ^jains;  it  was  a  ticket  for  other  benefite 
accniiife  to  them,  benefits  that  have  to  do  with  the  price-earnmga 
ratio  of  agricultural  holdings,  relative  to  the  price-eammgs  ratios  of 
an  industrial  stock-  So  profits  are  [a  fuzzy,  measure  and  they  depend 
as  much  on  tax  accountants  who  publish  the  loopholes  and  lawyers 
who  peap  the  subsidies  as  they  do  on  the  man  who  is  out  there  m  the 

field*  .  I.*     -I  -XT.  1. 

On&  ^udv  by  the  legislative  reference  service  questioned  that 
farms  with  saleaover  ^10,000  pr  year  could  actually  exist  profitably 
in  the  absence  of  farm  subsidies*  *  *  ^ 

Earlier  wo  hoard  from  Mr.  I^ng  from  the  Bank  of  Amprica  who 
was  talking  aliout  how  small  agricultural  firms  can  have  credit  One 
of  the  main  advantages'  which  adds  to  the  preferential  treatment  of 
agriculturc-is  that  they  do  get  credit  as  well  as  cheaper  i)ric^  on 
other  inputs.  I  have  submitted  some  figures  on  this  in  one  of  my 
papers  that  I  am  submittJag. 

Jlere  is  the  president  of  John  Deere  tractor  sales:  ^ 

To  us  crcflit  IH  a  sales  tool*  AVe  provide  it  because  we  must.  ♦  ^  ♦  The  paper 
we  accept  from  dealers  carries  higher  rates  than  the  banks  charge  M,H\xch 
pai>er  and  our  rates  are  m  low  as  any  in  the  indusjfry.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Kurely  the  Urn- 
Itcd  availability  of  credit  from  other  lower  cost  sowrcl^s  must  be  a  factor  In 
'  the  situation.  *  ...  *  * 

We  do  not  attract  thl«  business  by  taking  excessive  risks.  Our  credit  litau 
ards  have  beeii  liigli  ♦  *  ♦  (and)  pur  los.w  have  Iwen  minor. 

.  That  is,  if  the 'Bank  of  America  lyid  been  doing  what  they  ^y 
tltey^  luive  been  doing,  John  Deere  would  not  have  gone  into  the 
crctlit  business.  Later  we  will  {^e,  when  we  talk' aboiit;  Tenneco,  that 
.  part  of  the  reason---wcll,  we  will  get  into  credit  thete.  ;  ' 

Another  advantage  of  large  f avnis  which  iu)l>ody  im;  luentioneil  ■ 
thus  far  is  that  they  guarantee  a  market  for  suppliers  of  f ai^^ 
inputs.  This  enters  into  the  profitability.  •     .         .  , 

I  would  like- to  quote  now  from  Peter  Gra^  who  is  the  head/ff 
W.  R.  Grace,  jvhich  is  a  large  chemical  corporation.  This  was  writ- 
ten in  1907.  ife  said: 

»  *  ♦  ir>B.  nltroKCn  plnntH  are  oi>eratiiig  ait  only  78  percent  ^of  operating  ca- 
pacity in  J9G8.  '  .  ^ 


s 


Then  he  contimies:  \  '  v  '  ^ 

Most  firmgnopplyfng  iwtroleum  products  and  «g  chexnlcalfi  ar(?  bflttg  forced 
by  the  comi>etitlorvto  oto  credit  (like  John  Deeri^  &  Co.).  Tliey  ^onld  prefer 
not  to  do  this,  eftpcclally  with  today'fl  high  cost  of  nionoy. 

'  Apparently  I  cnn  add  that  the  Bank  of  America  also  preferred 
not  to  <Jo  it.  '  ' 

I>«rihfr  the  utru/rgle  for  control  of  Kern  County  Land  Company  lant  «nnimer— 

this  Wfis  written  in  1067—         v       '  '  o 

more  than -one  fortllijter  firm  wan  interested  In  ncqufflition,  from  the  litandpoint 
Of  guaranteeing  an  outlet  for  a  large  amount  of  their  products  on  the  compa- 
ny^ huge  Irrigated  crop  ncrenge. 

\  The  larpe  cori>orations  can  use  the  farxna  they  buy  to.  mt  up  an 
integrated  firm  so  they  can  pfuarantee  an  oHtlefc  for  their  products, 
especially  Hvhen  they  have  a  fflut  of  the  nffrieultimil  inputs  thW 
market,  bo  I  venture  to  say  that  profitability  is  not  a  very  gooil 
.measure  of  what  js  efficient  and  T^hat  is  inefficient  in  agriculture- 1 
^^i"^^*.  *^  you  that  we  can  use  a  much  more  commonrsehse  measure 
of  effi(5iency.  -  -  ' 

Today  we  read  in  tlie  paper  about  population  threat,  when  we 
read  about  running-out  of  many 'natural  resources/ WcJ"  then  should 
be  looking  toward  agricultural  technology  capable  of  tioping  with 
large  population  and  capable  of  cconomizn^g  on  our  natural  - 
resources,  ;  •  ;  ! 

^  I^iote  to  you  from  K.  F,  L,  Mather  who'wrofo  a  book  in  1044, 
(iiait  is  25  years  ago.  Mather  says:   •  - 

A  hundred  yenrH  ngo  nearly  80  per  ceni:  of  nil  things  men  um?d  were  derived 
from  the  plant  and  nnlipnl  kingdom  with  only  20  percent  from  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Today  only  nTmut  80  i>er  ceht  of  "the  things  we  use  In  indufltrialiwd 
ccmntrlea  conie  from  things  that  grow.  Ahont  70  per  cent  have  their  orlglnn  In 
nune».  .  v 

^That  i^' the  main  source,  I  submit,  of  agricultural  efficiency,  that^ 
we  are  using  nonagricultural  inputs -and  we  are  not  payinc  a  very 
high  price  for  them.       .  '        5  ^ 

IM^H  take  one  example,  energy.  Americans  use  about  18  billion 
hor.sepower  of  energy.l)ne  man,  Fred  Cottrellj  compared  aMapanese 
farm  and  an  American  rice  farm.  His  book  was  written  in  1956,  wd 
the  studies^he  us(*d  were/dbne  somewhat  earlier,  so  what  I  am  going 
to  'tell  ^yoii  IS  even  more  extreme  today  .than  it  was  when  CottreU 
wrote  it.^m  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are  industrializing 
their  agriculture.  In  Japan  1  acre  was  harvested  with  only  90  man^ 
days  of  work^^equivalent  to  90  horsepower  of  work  Then  CottreU 
1  studies  of  an  Arkansas  rice  farm,  it  took  more  than 

1,0(K)  horsei>oweV  just  to  run  a  tractor  and  .truck  Consumption  of 
electrical  ^lergy  on  the  Arkansas  rice  farm  exceeded  COO  horsepower' 
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.  Boiirs.  He  did  not  even  bother  to  ask  about  tbie  energy  u^ed  to  pro-  , 
duce  theTtractdrand*truckand  oth^  >      ,  v 

•We  am  running  intcf  a  pr^lem  mih  ener^/  The  whole  ^aska 
firid,  whiWji  is^ci  highly  fluted >ccor^^^^  to  the  oil  and  gas  jonrnalj 
•  wili  probM^  provide  Us  wi^^  oiir  needs  : 

fbrless  than  IjOOO  days.^T^^  '  \ 

Alarms,!  sb-caUedv  efficient  large-scale  farms,  consume  inore  than  1 
calory  of  vfoss^  fuSt  for  ^a^  of/fpod  tjiey  produceL^  is 

not  an  efficient iOperation/^^  ^     ,  -  V 

We'  pride  ourselves  in  a  technold^  whichi^pasts  about  how  few 
men  it  eitijloys.  Just  Oiink  of  Hardm  bragging         how  <ka  man 
.  can  feed  75,000  chickens;  I.  suggest  to  you  that  we  will  do  f^l^vbetter 
to  think  about  a  tecknology  which  cguM  use  iaboi:  aiid  use  it  (Cony 
structively  ;\  lihat  does  not  mean  to^  empw  bracerbs  or  faun  laborers  ^ 
at  a  less  thkn  living  wage.  If  you  lQbk||l  the  statistics,  a  i^ei:y5\very  . 
sm^part  of  our  total  food  price  goes  to  f anrxlabor.      '  ■ 
V  .Our  popiuation  explosion  alsoNjneans  we  need  more  and  m^ore 
,  fpodf  A  sm5l  farmer  can,  in  fact,  produce  more  per .  acre  thbii  a 
hirge  f armeiUFor  instance,  I  found  it  surprising,  when  I  leapi^d 
that  Mississippi,  imindustrialized  Mississippi,  backward  Mississipj^^i, 
not  very  technolo^cally.  advanced  Mississippi,  produoSs  less  dollars 


worth  of  food  per  acre  ijhan  does  hi^  ^  . 

*  Now  I- woiild  like  to  spend  the  last  Kjniinute  or  so  reading  to  you\ 
out  of  backgrpund,  Seniator  Stevenson,  on  what  I  have  Jearned:  f  rom  i 
looking  at  tixe  history  of  com  in  catr  country,  and  1  think  it  has 
^     something  to  suggest  about  the  way  our  a^^ 

^       .    American  Soilshiave  h^en  iilmost  legendary  for  their  fertility.  One  eommerita'- 
tor  was  only  sUfehtly  exaggerating  he  said,  tftat  our  soils  are  so  rich 

tliat  "if  you  tickle  them  with  a  hoe,  they  laugh  with  a  harvest".  We  Were  so 
mindless  about  ptotecting  this  fertility  .  that  we  have  spent  mtich  more  effort 
worrjirig  about  mrm^  soils  themselves.  Part  of  our  carelessness  wiis  ^inder-r 
standable';  seemed  to  have  a  boundless  sui)ply  of  land  and  so  long  as  there 
/  waf?  ne>v  land  to  put  under  cuUivation,  the  effects  of  soil  depletion  would  be 
less  striking.        1  '    ,  >*  V 

This  might  be  Of  interest  to  you  Senator  SteTOnsoh  : 

^  'Between  1370  and  1920  corn  yields  .remained  constant,  but  about  two- thirds 

ot  th^  increased  acreage  wai^  located  in  eight  cornbelt  states  where  the  mean 
yi(^>vas  20  per  gent  higher  than  the  United  Slates  average.  Then  between 


lOof  and  1025,  yields  were  able  to  increase  slightly,  but  this  increase  in  yield 
was  made  possil^le  mecause  less,,  fertile  land,  like  thCat  found  in  Texas  aUd 
i)klahoma,  was,  taken  out  of  prodlietioa  Soon  after  the  be^nning  of  the  1920*s 
/fields  began  to  fallland^  although  acreage  remained  constant  until  the ,  early 
103ft*s,  production  b^gan  a  downv^ard  trend.  Then  from  the  1937  low,  yields 
rose  to- a  74  p«:  centl  above  the  90-year  mean  for  the  period  1870  to  1980.  One 
.  part  of  the  explariatibn  is  'that  production  was  discontinued  on  more  thain,  17 
.   per  cent  of -tlie  1937\  acreage  in  the  relaOvely  low  yielding  southern  states. 
This  land  was  probably'  tak:en  out  of  production  because  the  soil  y^as  too  de- 
pleted to  continue  further  cultivation  of  the  corn.^ 
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feedmg  .cliaracteVistics  of  the  hybridsi  eJiaWed  thm  °K  S  intrSd  to 
■       111*  fertility  \liich  was  .Inaccessible  to  open-^feS  vaM^es  S  is 
hybrid  c<>m  sped     the  rate  of  soil  depletion.  T  varieties.  j.nat  is, 

,.r^=Lw-f^  ^"^  aijpther  reason  why  the  Hybrid  com  produced  more.  The  in- 
creased yields  were  bWht^^atjjLj^  of  lo^^  ■       -   '  J.ne  m. 

You  asked,  SenaWr^oufc  the  quality  of  our  foods.  In  fact,'th& 
fwl^  ''^^  iuTerse  nitrogen  law  which 

if?  i  find  in  a  crop  the  less  we  can  expect 

nf  Sw.    ^^"^^  siniihtrly  the  higher  the  yield  the  less  percentage 
of  mtrogen  ye  can  expek  to  find.  Nitrogen  is  found  ih  aJl  proteins  ' 
;  ■?  ^^'^^^  -  f^J'SV^^^^  fo'"  thAP^'otein  level  of  the  com. 

'  ff  ST  '^^T^''^^^^^  ^  protein  content 

^hS^^   A      15  percent.  (Veri  the  years"  we  selected  those  seeds 

eRvo^'^^^^^^  T^^^  P.'^<?^"  substantially! 
?i  iy  ^^"""^  advent  ,  of  JWbrid.  com  it  wSs  still  possible  to 
raise  hogs  on  an  exclusive  diet;  of  !dom.  •   ,  ■  -  v  a    le  to 

«  1^37  and  194r^he  average  protein  content  of 

St  tip  ^nnir.*  V P"'"""*-  liwst^kme?  comijfmed 

f  of  hybrid  com  as  a  feed,  but  we  don't  hear  much 

£"fik^^^^^  supplemeSed  by  he^^ 

deficrinr'^.H^^^  wipix^uthalf  of  the  protein 

dehcit  m  Latin  America..  That  is  where  our  fish  comes  from.  That  is 
wily  we  grow  so  many  chickens,  so.  inany  hdgs,  because  peopW  in 
Ljitm  Amehca  are  starving.     .  ■      V  P^opie  in 

Our  technology  is  not  efficient!  it  will  never  be  efficient  until  we  • 

eStonJorri^^lin^^^^  leam\  iftink  Sm  other 

tenns  than  pi  ofit.  Hopefully  that  day  will  colne  soon.^ 
Thank  you. 

'  Senator  Stevenson,  Thank  you.  Dr.  Perelman. 
It  is.gettmg,  late  and  we  will  have  to  push  on. 

]Uft  gomg  to  say  that  if  ClilFord  Hardin  can  bVast  about 


eiFoi+ tn  ,1np,7^r^f  •  i«"w  grauetui  we  are  f or  Vour 

ettort  to  document  the  efficiency  of  the  small  farm  unit  compare'kto 
the  large  units  of  gianfetorporations  and  conglomerated 
( 1  he  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Perelman  follows:) 


^  1*084  f 

EmCIEltoX -AND  AGKICUX.TURE 


Michnel  PereimAiv 


A  cynic  might  even  assert  that  the -family 
farm  is  an  institution  v/hich  functions  to  entxce 
farm  families  to  supply  batches  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital at  substanaard  rates  of  return  xn  order  to 
supply  Jttie  general  economy  v/ith  agricultural  pro- 
ducts at:  bargain  prices. 


Glenn^^KV^Tohnson 


Econon^rcs'  iDcpartment 
Chico  State  College 
Chico/  California 
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In  the  spirit  of  JeSf  ersonian  democracy  we  have  always 
/  paid  lip  service  to\ the  family  faim.    For  instance,  we  can 
read  in  the  Agjriculture  Act  of  1961  that  ^*It  is  hereHy^  de- 
clared to  be  the  polic!y  of  congress  to:         recognize  tHe 
importance  of  the  family  farm  a^^^  an  efficient  unit  of  pro-  ^ 
duction  and.  as  an  economic  base  for  towns  and  cities 'in    '  ^ 
rural  ai^as  to  encourage,  promote,  an4  strengthen , this  form  f 
of  farm  enterprise. "  - 

But  we  are  much  more  willing  t^j^  praise  the  'small  ' 
farmer  than  to  help  him;  moreover  small  scale  farming  iJfe  not  A 
6Ven  praised;  the  farms  we  really  admire  are  the  large, 
capital  intensive  tsperations.    Clifford  Harden  irefl^cts  this 
basic  attitude  when  he  writes: 

Using  a  modern  feeding  system  for  broilers,  one 
man  can  take  care  of  :60,000  to  75,000" chickens.  One 
man_in  a  modern  f eedlot' can  now  take  care  of  '5,000  / 
head  of  cattle.    One.man,  wihh  a  mechanized  system, 
can. operate  a  dairy  entetporise^of  50  td  $0  milk  cows. 

Agriculture. in  short,  does  an  amazingly  Efficient 
30b  of  producing  food.vJ-  ^ 

If  we  measure  efficiency  by  output  per  farm  worker, 

then  we  must  agree  with  Secretary  .Ifardin's  analysis;  and  ^ 
in  tha-t  case,  we  should  clear  the  land  of  the  inefficient 
small  farmer  to  make  way  for  the  large  modern  fanns  which 
are  enable  of  using  the  newest  technology. 

\       On  the  other  hand,  should  we  measure  efficiency  by^  * 
output  per  manhour?    one  United  States  Department  of  / 

-     1  ■    -  ' 
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agriculture  Yearbook  cites  So lombn  Fabricant,  vHo  addresses 
himself  to  this  question?  he  writer;  , 

A$  a  general  rule. /.it  is  better  not  to  limit 
productivity  indixes  that  purport  to  measure  change 
>        in  efficiency  to  a  comparison  of  output  with  a  single 
resource.    The  broader  the  coverage  of  resources/  . 
generally*  the  better  is  the  productivity  measure. 
The  best  measure  is  one  that  compares  output  with  the 
combined  use  of  all  resources.^  / 

After  all,  no  man  alive  can  really  feed  75,000  chick^ps^  . 
himself  •    In  reality  he  is  aided  J^y  iaany  other  men  who  have 
made  the  cages,  and  grown  the  feed^    But  we  don't  see  these 
other  men  at  the  broiler  factory;  in  fact,  some  of  them  *  ^ 
might  hav^^never  set' foot  on  a  farm.    Yet  they  are  farmers 
^  nonetheless,  fpr  without  their  production  of  the  capital  and 
other  inputs  *  the  modern  farm  would  wither  away.    For  in-^ 
stance,  estini^^te^  by 'men  ,in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicate  that  five  million  persons  worked  in  the  industries 
which  .supply  farmers.    By  1954  their  numbers  increased  to 
S4.X  million.    Assuming  a  40  hour  week,  these  ^'workers  spent 
from  10  to  11  billion  hours  in  producing  goods  and  services 
purchased  and  used  by  farmers  in  3  947-1954.    At  the  same 
time,  work  on*  the  farms  tbok  17  billion  to  13  billion  hours. 
Industries  which  .suppi^ifarmers  still  employ  about  ^  xx!^^^^^ 
workers  according  to  |*e  1967  Census  of .Manufacturers,  but 
by  1967  the  number  of  workers 'employed  directly  in  acjriculture 
had  fallen  by  3.7  million  from. the  1954  level  of  8.6  million 
farm  workers.    Thus,  work  done  o£f  the  farm  continues  to 
become  more  and  more  Important  relative  to  york  done  on  the 
farm.*,  «»  .  .  \ 
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Tal?le  I  gives  u»  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  non- 
farm  inputs  to  agriculture.*  ^The  tajjle  lists  the  total  farm, 
production  expenses  between  1954  and  19 69.    These  expenses  are 
biojcen  down  into  different  categories  and  the  total  value  of 
farm  marketings  is  also  given  for  a  comparison.    Notice  that 
the  cost  of  capital  represents  between  1/3  and  l/i  of  ill 
expenses.    More  than  10%  of  the  total  costs  go  to  the  category 
labeled  "Miscellaneous"  expenditures.    These  ^Miscellaneous" 
expehditurV  as  well  as  th«  capital  on  the'  farm  replace  labor r 
as  a  result,  hired  labor  represents  less  than  10%  of  the  total-  '  v 
farm  costs.    However r  Elt»  important  question  we  must' not  ask 
how  little  labor  we  can  use  on  the  f antii  but  rather  does 
society  benefit  from  the  replacement  of  farm  labor  by  capital? 
Is  it  profitable  to  make  such  a^ replacement?    Indeed,  modcrnr 
large  scale  agriculture  does  appear  profitable.  Otherwise 
ma jorf corporations  would  not  be  investing  in'  these  farms.    .  ^ 
However, ^is  profitability  ov»<ts  a  great  deal  to  tax  accoun- 
tants and  attorneys.    Through  their  expertise,  nOn-farm 
businesse'5  and  wealthy  individuals  can  "farm."    They  can  raise 
cattle  or  develop  an  orchard.    These  operations  will  not  turn 
a  profit  until  the"  cattle  or  the  trees  reach  maturity,  afld'  so  - 
long  as  they  do  not  projauce  any  profit  the  owner  can  write 
off  these  expenses  from  his. non-farm  income*    And  just  when 

they  are  mature  the  owner  can  sell  out  at  a  profit,  and  de- 

-   ■  *  ■■ 

Clare  a  capital  gain  so  tliat  he  is  taxed  at  a  ^ovftr  rate. 

-* '  ■ 

Thd^government  has  long  been  aware  of  the  danger  to  the  small 
farmer  of  these  tax  loopholes-.    In  1963,  Secretary  t>t  the 
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^treasury  Douglas  Dillon  told  thtt  House  Ways  and  Means  Coromit- 
teo  that  the  tZDC  farriers  **^eate  unfair competition  for  farm- 
ers who  may  be  competitors  ittrt^^o  do  not  pay  costs  and 
eixpenses  out  of  tax  dollars  but S^ho  must  make  an  economic, 
profit  in  order  to  carry  on  their  "f arming  activities!"^ 

Secondly  I  farm  subsidies  favc^s^  the  largest  corpora- 
tions.   Payments ,.^re  roughly  proportioWl  to  farm  sales,  so 
that  the  large  farms  naturally  get  more  than  the  small  ones. 
Moreover/ •'both  price  support  and  direct  paWeni  benefits  of 
•  the  j^arm  contnodi'ty  programs  are  more  highly  concentrated 
among  the  large  farmers  than  is  incwne  itself..'*^ 

One  study  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Ser^.ce  of  the 
Wbrary  of  congress  conciludei^  ^that  the  large  f  ams  wl)«i  over 
forty  thousand  dollars  sales  per  farm  would  face  grcateX 
financial  difficulties  if  price  supports  had  been  discontiV'  " 
Costs  on  the  average  would  have  exceeded  receipts  for  these 
l^irge  operations. 

*ro  some  extent  the  subsidies,  -especially  the  acreage  . 
limitation  programs,  .at*  at  least  partially  se|f  defeating. 
*5?he  gbvernmcnt  cuts  back  the*  amount  of  land  in  Cultivation  to 
limit  *the  harvcfjt  so  the  market  price  of  farm  produce  v;ill  be 
raised.    Moreover  the  mote  successful  the  government  is  in 
maintaining  high  prices^e  more  incentive  the  farmer  has  to 
raise  his  yields.    High  yields  a^^s^-g^d,  except  that  the 
farmer  has  to  raise  his  yields.    High  yields  are  good,  except 
that^jbheHt^er  of  today  takes  a  shortcut  to  high  yields; 
namely  lots  of  ecologically  damaging  fertiliser  and  biocide»# 
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and  the  small  tarmBt  uses  less  o£  t^hese  cl^icals  per  acre 
than  the  large  fanner. 


6. 


A  third  advantage  of  the  larjje  farm  is"  its  ability  to 

purchase  inputs  cheaper*    Table  II  shows  the  relationship 

between  faann  size  and  the^  costs  of  .jgapital  and  othiir  inputs.  , 

Part  of  the  profitability  of  large^farms  rests  ppon  their 

ability  to  Jiuy  inputs  cheaper^  showing  how.  profitability  can 

<■ 

have  nothing  to  do  with  efficiency.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  crucial;  dnputs  for  a  fanner  i«  credit 

and  the  small  f aniy^r  has  difficulty  in  getting^  it  reasonably . 

Industrialists  wjia  farmer  are  aw&re.  of 

i|lii^cja  to  what  the  president  of  John 

^  linc^dbinpany  had  to  say  abtout:;^l^;d  availability  of  c;|e^i: 

the  small  farmers   ^  y 

4:?     To  us  credit  is  a  sales  tool*    i?e  provide  it  be*^ 
cauKSG  we  must  (because  banks  do  not)    .The  paper  we 
accept  from  out  dealers  carry  hi^Jicr  rates  than  the 
banks  .charge  for  such  ^^er  and  our  , rates  are  as  low  * 
as  any)  in  the  industry -Jjf  Ey^n  ^a.t^fr  amount  of  retail 
papfir  our  compan;s?  had  .cjj  ^^ts  hand^  October  31 

(1^$7) ,  the  end  *o:^^r*fiTS       year,  approximated.  on6 
hundred  million  dcyilars/  tv/o  hundred  percent  more  than 
thr^o  years  ago.    Surely  the  limited  availability  of 
cre(?it^  f rom  other  Tower  cost  sources  must  be  a  f ac^r 
riTlbho  situation .  .  ' 

We  do  not  attract  this  business  by  taking  execs- 
'sivo  risks*    Our  credit  standards  have  been  high«.# 
(and)  our  losses  have  been  minor*^ 

*    Xpu  might  think  that  Mr.  Hewitt  was  just  complaining^ 
because  he  too,  like  the  banks /  preferred  not  to  lend  any 
money  to  the  inefficient  small  farmer*    But  Don  Paarlberg/  th« 
current  Director  of  Agricultural  Economies  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  colleague  of  Earl  But* 
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at  Purdue/  aays  •*We  know  from  our  studies  in  the  Department 
,  ot  Agriqulture  that  the  rates  of  foreclosure  and  delinquency 
iare  greater  on  big  farm  loans,  for  the  large  scale  farm  unitsV 
than  for  smaller  loans  on  family  farms. -"^^ 

So  it  turns  out  that  the  ^inefficient**  small  farmer 
makes  a  better  risk  than  his  larger  more  modem  counterpart. 
But  why  should  the  lar^e  businesses  go  into  fanning  if  they 
are  not  more  efficient?    We  have  already  toucMted  on  some  of 
the  reasons;  to  this 'list  we  shall  add  two  more:    a  desire 
for  the  economic  integration  of  their  industries  and  specu- 


lation, •  ^ 


Iict  us,  begin  with  integration.    In  an  article  in 

Poanes'  Acrriculttiral  Report,  entitled  "Big  Corporations  Invest 

More  in  >,gricuXture, "  Peter  Grace,  President  of  W.  R.  Grace, 

is  quoted  as  saying  in  1967:  " 

...U.  S.  nitrogen  plants  are  opcratingf  at  only  78%  , 
of  operating  capaqity  in  19^Hm^^  , 

The  arti'vle  continues  by  noting;  that:  ' 

Ylost  firmc  supplyincf  petroleum  products  and  ag  chemicals 
arc  being  forced  by  the  competition  to  offer  credit 
'  ^(likc  John  Pcere  and  Co.)  ,    Thljy  would  prefer  not.  to 
no  Vhis,  especially  with  today's  high  cost  of  money... 

*   *    During  the  Gtruggle  for  control  of  Kern  County^ 
*    Land  <>Compijinv  last 'summer,  more  than  one  fertilizer  firm 
w^ac  interested  in  acquisition/  from  the  standpoint  Oif 
guaranteeing  an  outlet  for  a  largo  amount  of  their 
products  on.  the  company 's  huge  irrigated  crop  acreage. 

In  the  end,  Kern  County  Land  Company  was  bought  out 

by  Tencco  Oil  Company.    Now  Tenecjo  produces  fertilizers  for 

its  almdnds/  harvests  them  and  then  packs  them.    Tencco  has 

three  thousand,  eight  hundred  acres  of  grapes;  one  thousand 
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eight  huharcd'  and  fifty  acres  of  almonds?  one  hundred  acres 
of  citru«f  nine  hundred  acres  of  peaches  and  plums  all  on  A 
very-small  fraction  o£  itn.  total  land  holdings        These  are- 
very  lycirative  specialty  crops  which  produce  a  valuable  crop 
o»  just  a.fe«?  acres.    Teneco  can  supply' its  own  petro*-ch^icai 
products  to  run  all  aspects  of  their  opejfation.  ; 

Teneco  provides  us  with  a  useful  example  of  thfe  f inal  ^ 
reason  for  large  corporations  desire  to  enter  the  agricul- 
tural sweepstakes?    Speculation,  "urbanization,  farm  subsi- 
dies and  the  general  growth  of  population  all  contribute 
to  the  rise  in  farm  real  estate  value.    liere  is  what  an  aa- 
ricultural  economist  with  the  Fe'disral  Re^erve^  Bank  of  Karise^s 
had  to  say  on  the  subjects  - 

K  Past  rates  of  appreciation  on  farm  lah*  and  rural 
■    e¥t«te  have  been  impressive.    Although  there  is  no 
y     assurancerof  continued  increase  in  land  prices,  ac-  ♦ 
quisition  of.  farm  land  remains  an  attractive  infla- 
tionary hed^e  for  firmo  with  adeouate  liquidity. 
Because  of\othor  considorationis  such  as  rapid  trans-  » 
pprtation/Nurbart  sprawl,  population -growth,  and  ex- 
panding recreation  noccls,  land  i  may  be  acquiring  a 
renewed  investment  appeal.*^     i  \ 

^lother  agricultUJfal  econoraijst  put  the  answer  more 
*^piy-    ile  said,  "Many  people  who  iWest  in  farmland.., 
simply  count  on  capital  gains  occurring;  that  is,  a  rise  in 
the  value  Qf  . the  land,^^    Oimn  Aski4,  *reneco«s  Executive 
Vice-President  for  Agriculture^ and  Lahd  Development  agrees. 
He  says  that  at  Tepeco'  **Wc  consider  land  as  an  inventory,  but 
we  are  all  for  growing  things  on  it  while  we  wait  for  price  * 
appreciation  of  development.    Agriculture  pays  the  taxes 
plus  a' little  ^^^^^        ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  real  estate 


appreciates^*  .        ♦  • 

c  The  effect  of  favorable. tax  law*  and-  cheap  «edi^ 
pn  lirgc  £?irras  is  that  "high  ieyerage\(that,iSr  the  ability 
.  to  use  borrowed  money)  and  capital  gai;ns  oa  the  scale  ex- 

periencca'ovcr- the  past  d^dade  can  convert  a  nominal  rate 
"^of  return  o|xH:otal  investment  of  1  or  2%  into"opn  effective    \  ^ 
rate ^of  return  on  equity  of  8%  to  10%  or  highej:.^^^  Land 
^  speculation  and  the  opportunity  for  verticle  integration  ^make  . 

'       -    large  farming  oven  more  prof itablfey:  Stock  inarket  manipul^^i.  • 
V  tions  also  play  a  role  in  making  large  scale  agriculture  ^ 

^  *  *  more -attractive  to  non-farm  corporati/wis .    According  to 
.  Walter  ftingor  a  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  ]toeMcV  ^1^ 

C     y  ^an  Francisco  r  . 

'Most  agri '-business  companies-  don't  sell  at  near         >  \ 
the  P/E  (price  to  earnings  ratio)  of  the  non- 
agricultural  companies  .    Xn  other  words f  a  non- 
'  -  agricultural  firm  earning  a  hundred  thousa^id  dollars 

per  year  might  be  expected  to  sell  for  around  two 
'     *  million  dollars.  '  On  the  other  hand  an  agricultural 
firm  earning  the  same  amount  might  be  expected  to 
sell  for  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  one  million 
dollars,  or  at  a  much  more  favorable  P/E  ratio*  ^V?hat 
this  moans  is  that  the  company  acquiring  the'agri-  . 
^     business  firm  gets  an  itnmedtiito  improveitwont  in  its- 
share  earnings."-^', 

Thus,  much  of  the  profitability  of  largb  scale  farming  has 

nothing  *to  do  with  .efficiency  but  it  does  have  a  great  deal 

to  do  with  the  viability  of  the  faraily  farm^ 

'   Giv6h  our  unwillingness  to  put  more  money. into  the 

hands *of  the  hungry,  we  have  an  over  supply  of  food*    As  a 
^result,  the  market  should  signal  that  resources  should  be 

taken  out  of  agriculture  and  channolca  into  other  areas 
•   Where  they  could  be  used  better.    But  the  subsidies,  tax  J.aws 
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Wd  ptljer  forces  W6  mentioned  give  an,  opposite  signal .  ' ♦They 
.'"4^ftcourage  ^^pxporations^and^VMltiiy  ^individu^l*  to  devote  :  ; 
xpore  r<ifiowr6os  to  agric&lfcu^/  thus  inqrtfaHing  the  glut  of 


'4 


I 


food*  .These  counteir  5igria|s  are  very  ilirong.    The  aubsiiidy 
program  klone  tranafcr^  from  9  to  10:^billion  dojfiart  f rem  " 

'taxpaitMWfa  amVVonfliumerV  into' the  hahds  of 'farmers The- 

'        .  •  ■  -v  ^  ■         :• '  _       V. :•  ^. V-  •  • 

l«r$'e  liquid  corporation  can  find  ,tfiia:  situation  ideal .'^  ' 
.  ■  N  .■  '  ^  "  .  -  •      ■  ;,  ,     ■  ■    ■  ^  ; 

'  Only  a  small  profit/  ff.any,;  ia  earned.on  tHij  growing  of 

'foodi  «o  fevr  itasces  have  to  J>fe'paid,ofi, thir^art  of/th<^>t  \ 

:  operation.  •  At;  the*  same  tii^te,;th6  land.  Jbec&nx;a  much  ttiore  valu- 

able,  /  Nq  taxes  (except  prope^tj^  takes) *^REye  to  bu  paid  on 

thl«  increase  in  value  until  th<i.  land  fs.afol^d/^ and  t4icn  it 

will  lie  t;axcd  at  the  rccTuce^l  capital^  gains -rate. 

^        !Phe  small  .farmer  has.  different  ncjods.  -Aniens  iio  can  / 

s«ll  his  harvesto'  for  a  decent  price/  he  cannot  make  a  living* 

J  •  ■  '  ^  ' 

He  ^nqodc  hi#  income  today  $<5  'pay  for  his'*  <:urrcnt^  cxponi^es\  . 

The  rifling,  land  .values -do  no€  help  bin. much  in  hip  failing;  . 

he  can  taho  advantage,  of  tjien  only  vhen'he  coaseo  to  farm, 

.  'r-        Many  Email  farjnGrs;  cannot  "hojd  on*    Between  1950  nrd  ' 

1970  tiic  nwiber  of  iarms  in  our^tion  was  almost  halvcd.^^ 

Moreover  I  the  numbc^ij  of  pcQple  employed  on  farms  fell  at  a 

slightly  faster  rate.    Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  . 

What  in  needed  is.  a  program  vhich  Vill  enable  the 
small  ii^nd  uneconomic  farmcrr-thc  one  who  is  upwillirig 
,   \  or  unable,  tb- bring  his  f  anfi  to  the  coiTiTt'crGial  levoj.  . 
.N  by 'exjiansion  5r  mer<ior--tc  take  his  land  out  df  pro-v^ 
Wtion  v/ifeh  dignity**' .20    -  ,  ^ 

'         A  spok'bsartatt  for  Gates  Rubber  corporation  was  a  little 
more  bluntr^        •  -  '  . 
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■  *    :    V^he  ^qpnoitti^ts  say  tbkt"  fdrty  perccjht  of ^  the 
.  ■  peopX^  in  aciridUlttij^e  Sre  ^oitig  to:  have  to  leavl«      ,  \ 

'•■:'-;:-\-them' ;to^mafee■,,thf /chai^  ^      :  ■ 

i3x>|idcallyi  <3ates  R\ibb^  ha%\p^  iri  its  venture 

:  V'-iii-aygricuitmre..:;-;^  -  ;],       ^■  ■  ;■  V         V.    \:. , 

The  disappearance;  Of  tm  ^  tragedy  for  /  ' 

•  .:  two  reasdns.  Firstly,  many  Ofi  the  disp lacked  famers  and 
V  farw  workers  pease  to  play  a  pj[:6ductive  roXeji^n  sopiety*t 

Their  training  i^  worthle^ss  in  itW^  city  *    As  f  result  they '  ; 
add  to  |:he  yelfare  rol^    andV  taic  tur^ 
'  ^SeconSXy,  -the  small  farm  has  some  very  positive  human  values. 
1947  study  by  Walter  Golds chJ^^^  ^ 
.  Gol4s*chinidi^  stu<5ied  tv70  farming  Aomraunxties  in  Calif oi^nia's  .  . 
Central  Valltey-    "one  was  dominated  by  large  f^rms  and  the 
other  was  Bi  community  of  small  faijily  farms.;    t^Jhere  the 
family  farm  prevailed,  Gpldschmi|5t  found  a  higher  standard 
of  living^  superior  ph^liical  facilities  I'iKe  streets  and  « 
sidevzalks/  more  parks,  merer  stores  With 

and.  twice  the  number  of  org'ani2:at|LoVis  for  civio  improvement  , 
'  and  social  recreation.    Besides  , small  farm^^.c^ 

•  two. 'newspapers  where  the  other  only  lhad  one-.    In  short/  the 
small  fai^m  cominunity  w^s  a  betfbQj:  place  to  ^ve,  perhaps  „ 

because  tfte  small  farm  offers  an  opportunity  for  'attachme^nt' 

, .  j("  _       ■  - ,■  \ 

to  real  biological 'processes.    As  E-  fe.^vans  wrote:  ; 

Deepened  by  the  devotion  of  j  daily  work  and  sea-  *; 
sonal  festival  and  by  the  traditDLonal  use  of  home- 
grown .fpod&,  and  of  local  materials  for  tools ,  oraf ts>, 
/  clothing,  and  housing...  (,T)he  peakant>  in.  <j»ntinuous 

/     touch  v/ith  the  whole  cyclp  of  proouction,  can  sense 

:tiie  v;holeness  of  life  and  derive  therefrom  satisfac-  .; 
\.  ■    tion  and  self-confidence  ,''23  l  ^'  ' 


Year 


Califprnia 


:  65-,. 

1960 

\ 

V  V  '  i09-;-  ■ 

♦  106 

1965 

• 

139 

1969 

186  ,.  ..vV, 

179. 

;(1957-1959  «:-100) 

v..  ■  '  .    ■  ^'^              ■   /  ■" 

.source:  ._*;..  y       '    -'    .  :,-  --^  '  ■■' 

vpam  Ileal  Estate  Market' Deveiopraents^  1965-Marcifi/M969r 


^  --A-  .  \:-         '  y  TABLE  III  /     ■  *         ■  ■ 

AVl^RAGE  VALt^lE  OP  AN  ACRE  OF.  irvRl^iVTED  LM^D  USED 

;  \  eor  ORaiARDS  and  groves  in  California 

ANb  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  ViviiLiSY 


\>Sah  Joaquin  Valley 


California 


1965 
1966 


\  •  i967 


1968 
1969 


1230 

\    •  "1^832, 
.  1875 

1900 


.  2160 
3103 
28S0 
280O 
2850 


Source t 


.  California  ^^ri.cultuyc  1969;  '  A  F^eport  on  California's 
_^       -u^^jlgjggt^^  P^op,        LiVGStiQcI:  If^p.odities/  Calif  orni'Flz'roir^^ 
N^.    ana  jZ vest ocH  napoirtltng  servicdi,  sacravaento,  California*  / 
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Now  we  cbme  to  the  heart  _.pf  ^he  paper  in  which 'we  go 
^  *  ■  '  ■■■  /'.^    .  ^  :.  — -s*.^ 

into  gome  ecoiftmic,  ecological  and  social  reasons: for  the 

superioriliy  of  the  small  farm^    Our  arguemen't  is  grounOed  on 
one. historical  fact:    that  until  the  .age  of  industrialization ^ 
all  societies  h'iad  to  A^ork  harder  to  feed  themselves  as  their 
population  grew;  that'is*  a  one  percent  inJiTease  in  population 
meant  a  larger  than  one  percent  increase  in  the  work  required 
to  feed  everyone.    You  cart  find  a  very  niqe  documentation  of 
this  fact  in  Bster  Boserup's  The  Conditions  of  Agricultural 
Growth. ,We  have  reversed  this  trend  with  industirialisa-' 
tion  only  by  rn^ns  of  harnessing  the  energy  of  fossil  fuels. 
This  stored  for  the  f^armeir  to  cut 

the  soil  witK^eel  plows^  to  harvest  with  sophisticated 
machinery  and  then  to  take  his- produce  to  cities  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  miles  away.  ^ 

The  most  dramatic  form  of  T^iggpanization  was  the  tractor. 
As  late' as  1920,  mote  than  20  i&llion  horsepower  was  provided 
by  horses  and  mules.    These  andliels  had  to.be  fed  from  the 
land,^^    V/ith  the  adoption  of  the  tractor,  this  land. was 
freed  to  produce  food  for  humans  instead  of  horses  and  mules, 
A.  tractor  feects  on  oil.  wNot  only  v;ab  land  freed  by  the 
tractor;  labor  was  also  freed  because  one  man  plowing  with  a 
tractor  could  do  the  work  of  several  men  plowing  with  a  mule 
The  net  effect  Of  mechanization^ is  shown  in  Table  IV. 

*  The  displaced- workers  left  the  farms  to  go  to  the 
•cities  where  they  produced' inputs  for  agriculture  as  well  as 
the  goods  and  services  which  constituted  our  GNP.    But  as  we 


in 
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produced  more^goods,  we  consumed  mbre  and  more  of  our  stored 
Up  energy*  ^ 

TABLB  IV  . 

H6vr  Mechanical  Power  Hoplac  eg  Human  Powet* 

COST  OF  OPERATING 
AND  ItAINTAINir^G 
PARK  CAPITAL' 
MILLION  DOLLARS 


15 


YEAR  ^ 

•  TOACTOH 
.  HORSBPOViBR 
^  1 
MlLLraiS  . 

MAN  HOURS 
OP 

PARM  WORK 
MILLIONS 

/i9ao 

13,'K)d 

1950 

6_»92g 

i960 

^•590 

1969  '  ' 

203 

5.^31 

8.310 

U,500 


~^  i>ourco;  ChAncec  in  Parra  Production  and  35XXiciency,  A  Suiaaaiy  ^ 
JRe^rt,  1970,  United  States  Department  of  A£p?iculture,  Statistical  Bul- 
letin, No.  2533,  Washington,  June,  1970. 

*To.show  what  high  levels  cf  energy  donsiamption  me^n 
for  agriculture  Fred  Cottrell  tried  to  compare  the  energy 
budgets  of  CF^paneese  and  Merican  farming. He  found  Com-  * 
parable  statistics  for  two  rice  farms r  one  in  Japan  and  the 
other  in  Arkansas.    Bach  had  approximately  the  same  yeild  per 
acre*    In  Japan^  an  acre  could  be  cultivated  and  harvested 
with  about  90  man-days  which  is  equivalent  ^ip.  90  horse^ijer 
hour^s.    On  the  Arkansaaf  farm,  moire  than  l^OOO  horsepower  h^inrs 
of  energy  were  Used  just  to  power  the  tractor  and  trucjc.  More- 
over, the  non-re$idential  consumption  of  electrical  energy 
exceeded  600  hp-hours*    Cottrell  did  not  even  include  the V 
energy  required  t;o  produce  the  tractors  and  equipment:*^ 

For  instance,  in  the  United  States  farmers  use  the 

Since  the  ' 


average  tractor  four  hundred  hours  per  year. ^ 


r 
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average  tractoi:  is  about  40  horsepower,  we  can  estimate  that 

28 

each  tractor  represents  about  16, 000  Ttorsepower  hours  of  use. 
Assuming  that  the  average  tractor  consumes  about  .1  gallon 
of  fuel  per  hour,  then  its  use  rer^resents  1,600  gallons  of 
tuol  per  annum since  we  have  five  million  tractors  in  the 
'  U.  S.,      we  can  estimate  that  tractors  alone  consume  about 
eight  billion  gallons  of  fJll*  v  > 

These  8  billion  gallons  represent  about  one  thousand 
trillion  BOT's  of  heat' value  or  almost  2  percent  of  our  total 

encrgy  budget.    The  average  ;funerican,<cpnsumcs  around  3,000 

»  »     ^  •> 

calories  daily  which  is  equivalent  to  756  BTU's,  of  an 
•  annual  rate  of  consumption  of  about  275,000  BTO^s*    Two  . 
gallons  of  gasoline  have  a  heat  value  of  almost  275 ,000 . BTU's. 
^  Since  our  populatiohr  is  about  200  million,  we  eat  about  5P 
trillion  BTU's  or  about  1/2 0th  as  much  energy  as  v/e  burn -in 
our  tractors,    Har^d  C,  Barnett  estimates  that  if  we  were  > 

^to  get  all  of  our /farm  horsepower  from  horses,  we  would  need 

✓        '  ■  31 

20  to  50  tiities^  much  crop  land  just  to  feed  these  animals, 

-     Electricity  also  contributes  a  great  deal  to  farm 
production,  ,  Electricity  use  by.  farmers  ac.courits  for  about 
2^5%  of  all  clGctricity  used,^^    m  1968  our  electricity  gen- 
erating ni^ts  consumed  , the  equivalent  of  a  little  more  than 
14,000  trilliSvBTU's.^^L  Thus,  agriculture  consumes  the. 
equivalent  Of  350  trillion  BTU's  of  fuel,  or  an  equivalent 
almost  2/milIdon  BTU's  foi>-^h  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States^  The  heat  value  of  2  million  BTU's  is  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  14  gallons  of  gasoline. 


/ 
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Accordiftg  to  pelwiche*«  estimates  we  actually  laay- — 
radre  than  twice  as  much  energy  to  jprepare,  seed  and  har^st 
our  fams;-^^    ile  estimates  that  we  use  l*5xiO^  calorics 'of  ^ 
energy  for  each  hectare  (2^471~  atfres)  of  land  we.  cultivate. 
In  1964,  at  the  time  of  the  last  Census  of  ;Agriculture,  We 
fanned  about.  334  million  acres  of  crop  land, This  much^ 
land  (which  does  ^oi^  include  grazing  land)  would  require  the 
equivalent  of  about  3x10^^  gallons  of  gasoline,  or  about  150  ' 
gallons  of  gasoline  for  each  American  we  feed.    Even  here  we 
^have  not  taken  into  account  the  .energy  required  to  produce 
the  f arm  equipment^  nor  the  energy  used  to  store  and  dis- 
tribute the  food*    For  instance,  fapaers  purchase  products 
containing  360  million  "^^^^^         of  rubber,  about  7%  of  the 
total  U.S.  rubber  production,  and  6%  million  toyis  of  st^el 
in  the  form  of  truclifcr  farm  machinery  and  fences*.    Farms  co>i-  * 
stoe  af>out  one  third  as  much  steel  as  the  automotive  industry 

Our  fertilizer  industry  also  cdnsumes  enormous  amounts 
of  €?nergy.    Our  current  technology  requires  about  10^  calorie^ 
for  each  kilogram  of  nitrtjgea^ffercilizet  We  produce  commercially 
In  1969  U.  S. 'farms  cojAsumed  about  7.^5  million  tons  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  which  requirW  about  2x10^^  BTU*s  which  is  the 
equivalent  in  heat  valu^  of  more  than  1.5  billion  gallons  of 
gasoline,  or  about  8  gallons  for  each  itaierican  we  fee^.^^^  But 
then  our  nitrogen  fertilisser  makes  up  only  one  fifth  of  our 
total  coirmorcial^  fertilizer  supply. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  thtit  agriculture  is  the  main  '  * 
user  of  energy  in. our  society.    In  1970,  the  U.'S.  consumed 
about  64,000  trillion  BTU's  of  energy.    OJhus,  the  average 
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American  consumes  the  equivalent  of  about  5,000  galXohs^of 

^spline  per  year*    For  instance",  a  topical  American  consumes/ 
the  energy  equivalent  of  about  10  gallons  of  gasoline  just  to 
watch  a  black  and  white  television  set,^°    By  that  standard^ 
agriculture's  consumption  of  100  gallons  of  gasoline  to  feed 
one"  pe^s6n  does  not  seem  extravagent.    Besides,  we  use  more  tliai 
20  ■per'^ent  of  our  acreage  for  exports  which  feed  citize>is  of 

■  other  jjationsr  and  we. use  some  of  our  crops  for  industrial 

•purposes.    The  problem  is  that  agriculture  is  supposed  to  be 
energy  producing  sector  of ^the  economy.    The  crops  we 

■harvest  should  capture  the  energy  of  the  sun  and  store  it  in 
a  useful  form  so  that  we  can  ^ise  it  to  nourish  our  bodies  or 
to  perform  somoother  s^^rvice  for  us..    And  now  dur  agriculture 
has  become  a  major  consumer  of  our  stbres  of  energy.    In  fact,  ^ 
agriculture  usois  more  petroleum  than  anyi  other  single  industry*^^ 
Xf  we  are  facing  an  energy  crisis /  then  we  mightdo 

■  •  *  ■  r  - 

well  to  meacure  efficiency  in  terms  of  output  of  food  per  unxt  • 
.  of. energy  instead  of  output  of  food  per  linit  of  labor*  This 
new  irifeasy ra  ma1;cs  more  sense  in  light  of  the  population  ex- 
plooioA'^which  makes  many  people  think  of  a  redundancy  of  labor 
rather  than>a  scarcity. 

If  we  should  decide  to  measure  efficiency  in  terms  of 
the  conservation  of  cnprgy,  jbhen  American  agriculture  comes  out 
very  poorly  .    Harris  estimated  that  Chinese  wet*  »ri(ie  agriculture 
could  prdduco  53:5  BTU*s  of  energy  for  each  BTU  of  human -eMrgy 
expended  .in  farming  it.^^    But  this  energy  came  from  humans  who  <^ 
burnt  rice  in  their  bodies  rather  than  fossil  fuel?    If  we 
are  facing  an  e^ncrgy  crisis,  then  our  present  system  of  agri- 
culture is  clearly  irrational.    For  each  unit  of  energy  the 
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wet*ricG  farmer  cxpcnts,  ho  gets:  more  th?in  ^CTln  return;  for 

each  unit  of  fossiL  fuel  energy  we  expend  (assuming  we  use  no 

other  energy  than  that  consumed  by  our  tractors)  we  get  about 

l/20th  in  return^^n  the  basis  of  these  two  ratios,  Chinese 

wet  rice  agricuituire  is  more  than  one  thousand  times  as  ef f i- 

cient  as  our' own  system*    Moreover/  if  we  include  the  energy 

expended  by  workers  on  the  farm  as  well  as  energV  used  to 

support  other  parts  of  the  farm  operation,  American  agricul- 

tmre  would  appear  even  more  inefficient.    In  1969,  we  used 

more -than  63  thousand-trillion  ETU's       energy. About  10%. 

of  our  total  domestic  demand  for  petroleum  products  goes  to  . 

i  -  .    -  ■       .  ■  -J  v  '■ 

agriculture* 4 4    jf  this  statistic  wei^  applicable  for  energy 

consumption,  as  a  whole  (and  1  suppos^  it  i^'J'"'thcn  .we"  could" 
cstimatfc  that  agriculture  consumes  6,300  trillion  BTU^s  on 
the  basis  of  this  estimate  of  the  energy  used  in  agriqulture, 
Chinese  wet  rice  farming  would  bo  6,000  times  as  efficient 
as  our  own.  > 

Let  us  take  a  moment  and  Icok  to  the  type  of  technology 
we  will  need  in  the  future.    We  haV€  already  mentioned  the 
population  explosion.    More  people  will  be  competing  for  a 
fixed  or  diminishing  supply  of  natural  resources.    All  other 
things  i>Ging  caual,  the  "excess"  of  people  should  lower  the 
^alue  of  labor  relative  to  the  value  of  raw  materials. 
our  technology  i^is  based  on  a  historical  pattern  of  rising 
prices  and  falling  raw  materials  costs,    take  the  price  of 
gasoline,  for  example.    We  saw  earlier  that  two  gallons  of 
gasoline  had  a  heat  value  almost  sufficient  to  supply  a  human 
with  enough  calories  to  keep  him  alive  for  a  whole  year.  We 
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pay  less  than. on6  dollar  for  these  two  gallons,  of  fuel*  Even 
^t  these  low  costs  of  fuel,  about  1/2  to  1/3  of  the  cost  of 
dwniii^'and  operating  a  tractor  is  the  cost  of  fuel. If  we 
paid  as  much  for  a  calorie  of  gasoline  ais  we  ^ 
calorie  of  cornr        cost  oj?,, many  farm  machii^^uld  be 

•prohibitive.        *  ^•^-"♦i  r  -  ' 

Furthermore,  with  a  population  explosion  v/e  Aced  to 
discover  ecologically  sound  means  of  employing  our  popula- 
tion.    Agriculture  and  the  care  of  natural  resource^  seems 

l  a  good  place  to  stasrt. 

I  tried  to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  effect  of  care 
on  agricultural  production,  using  data  from  the  1964  Census 
of  Agriculture.    I  found  a  pattern  which  showed  that  in  any 
state  the  value  of  the  crops  grown  on  the  average  acre  tend 
to  be  lajrger  when  the  average  farm  size  is  smallV^  For  in- 

►  stance/  Rhode  Island  h^is ^tUc  fimallest  average  farm^\si2o,  . 
ninty-four  acres. An  average  nl-iodo  Island  acre  prbducco 
$183  worth  of  crops,  almost  as  much  as?  the  leading  state, 
Connecticut/  v;hoso  average  produc:ivity  is  $192  j^cr  acre. 
(Connecticut's  average  farm  sixc  is  119  acres.)    Other  states 
witli  large  farms  produce  much  less  on  the  average  aero  of 
land.    One  explanation  might  bo  that  many  small  farms  in 
Connoeticut  are  truck  farmers  who  produce  for  nearby  urban 
markets.    YoU  cannot  compare  these  farms  with  ranches  in 
Nevada  or'^Wypming.    So  let  us  look  at  Worth  Carolina,  which 
has  the  second  smallest  average  farm  size,  97  acres*  Thd 
average  Morth  Carolina  farm  produces  about  $74  worth  of 
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props  per  acre  on  very*  thin  soil*    This  amount  la  only  $3 

l«as  than  what  the  average  Xowa  farm  produces  per  acre^  yet 

Ibwa  land  is  much  more  fertile  •    It*  is  in  the  center  of  the  ^ 

corn  belt  and  it  is  associated  with  the  most  progressive 

I    forms  of  Merican  agficu3,ture,  isn't  Iowa  more  productive 

than  north  Carolina?       suspect  that  one  major  reason  is  the 

care  v:hich  the  poor*  southern,  dirt  farmer  gives  his  land 

■       in' order  to  make  a  living  from  his  impoverished  soil*  He 

1*  in  more  intimate  contact  with  his  soil.    r.et  us  uoo  a 

very  rough  index  for  this  contact;  take  the  ratio  of  how 

*  .  '  ■  *  *• 

much  money  is  spent  for  gasoline  and  other  fuels  in  any  state 

to  the  number  of  people  working  the  land/^    In  Iowa  about 
$40<)  is  Gpent  on  fuel  for  every  man  working  the  soil*^  Xn 
Kdrth  Carolina,  the  amount  is  about  $177,  about  half  as  much 
as  Iowa,  and  less  tj,han  any  other  state, 

A-  comphlrieon  with  Maine  reinforces  9ur  picture*/  The 
;  average  lov^a  farnTi??  a- little  larger  than  the  ^average  Maine 
farm  (219  acres  compared  to  201  acres)*    Btffe  the  real  estate  . 
value  of  the  average  Maine  farm  is  wortH  aTaout  1/3  as  much 
as  that  of  the  average  lov;a  farm/*^    Maine  soil  is  not  very 
fertile,  yot  the  average  MaVjio^aerc  produces  f)90  worth  of 
crops,    Maine  farmers  spend  only  $194  on  fuel  for  each  man 
working  on  Maine  farms •    Again,  care  of  the  land  seems  to 
produce  better  crops.    If  wo , are  going  to.  feed  an  overgrov;ing 
population,  we  are  going  to  need  more  and  more  of  this  care. 
But  it  is  cheaper  to  pollute  our  water  with  pesticides  and 
nitrates;  it  is  cheaper  to  dcssicate  our  tdpsoil*    As  a 
result,  our  natural  resources  are  wasted,  aAd  as  we  shall  see  . 
.    V  ■  ■  \'\ 
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in  the  case  of  corn*  the  atial'ity  of  our  fooa  suffera.  More- 
oveXf  our' yields  are  not\  very  high  even  though  we  have  some 
of  the  finest  agricultutai  soils  in  the  world.    For  instance, 
Japaneese  peasants  aaw^  able  to  harvest  1,100  more  kilograms 

per  hectare  than  an  American  farmer.  '  Yet  the  Japaneese  have 

^'    A  .  49- 
considerable  worse  climate  and  much  poor^^r  «oxl. 

In  the  Ori|^t^  however,  care  of  t^e  land  i«  a  fine 


riiit 

art.    Although' mJh  of  their  land  is  marginal,  they  have  b^en 

able  to  farm  it -with  yields  comparable  or  i  higher  than  ou^ 

•  own*    Vet  this  land  has  been  farmed  for  fopy  centuries. 

One  example  might  help  to  explain  how  the  Chines 

for  instance,  have  b^en  able  to  maintain  thei^  resources, 

.In  the  part  of  the  United  States  where  I  live  we  cleat  our 

lands  of  rice  stubble  by  burning  the  fields;  in  China,  rice 

stubble  was  used  for^all  sorts  of  purposes,  but  it  was  also  ^ 

burnt  as  a  cooking  fuel.    The  heat  from  the  stove  was  drawn 

off  througb  pipes  and  led  to  large  black  blocks  of  subsoil 

"^hich  absorbed  .the  hdat.    These  blocks  made  nice,  warirf 

beds  fo!r  the  Chinese.    Sooner  or  later,  the  beds  began  to  \ 

crumble;  the  heat  and  the  nutrients  from  the  smoke  had  opened \ 

the  blocks  up  to  microbial  life.  ' So  the  crumbling  beds  were 

returned  to  the  fields  where  they  made  excellent  fcrtilizbr. 

Everything  was  used  and  toothing  was  wasted.    According  to  some 

50 

Chairman  Mao  is  maintaining  this  ethic  in  China  today*  As 


the  Peking  Review  wrote  last  year,  "There  is  nothing  in  the 


world  which  is  absolute  waste.     'Wast^^nder  one  condition 

51 

may  be  valuable  under  different;^  ones.** 
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'   ^      However #  vre  have  no  auch  ethic^  and  because  we  ao- not 
.  cj&e  for  our  natural  resource*,  neither  our  yields  nor  the 

(juaiity.of  our  food  is  very  high.  ^  The  history  of  our  corn 

crop  i*  instructive  here:  *  ^ 

Anvorican  soils  have  been  almost  legendary  for  J 
"^heir  fertility.    One  comnentator  was  only  slightly 
exaggerating  when  he  said  that  our  soils  a^e  so  ricTi 
that  "if  you  tickle  them  with  a  hoe,  they  l|ugh  with 
a  harvest.**       We  were  so  mindless  about  protecting 
this  fertility  that  we  have  spent  much  more  effoirt 
worrying  about  fai4  soils  themselves*    Part  of 'our 
carelessnc3s  was  understandable;  we 'seemed  to  have  a 
l^pundless  supply  of  land  and  so  long  as  .there  was 
new  land  to  puy^dor  cultivation,  the  cff ec1:s  of  soil 
depletion  woul^  be  less  striking.    For  instance,  between 
1870  and  1902  corn  yields  per  acre  remained  constan^:, 
^  but  about  two-thirds  of  the  increased  acreage  was 

located  in  eight  cornbclt  states  where  the  mean  yie j  d 
was  twcniy  percent  higher  than  the  United  States  avV  r- 
agc.  Then  between  1902  and  1925,  yields  wore  able  to 
inaroase  slightly,  but  this  inereaoc  in  yield  was  made 
'  possible  because  lens  fertile  land,  like  that  found  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  v;as  taken  out  of  production.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  1920 's  yeilds  began  to  fall 
and  although  acreage  remained  constant  until  the  early 
1930*5,  total  production  began  a  downward  trend.  Then 
from  the  1937  low,  yields  rono  to' a  74%  above  the  ninty 
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year  mean  for  tho  period.  18.70  to  1960.    One  part  of 
-    .       the  explanation  is  that  production  was  discontinued 

.on  more. than  17t  of  the  1937  acreage  in  the  relatively 
low  yielding  southern  state..     (This  land  was  probably  . 
tafc^n  out  of  production  because  the  soil  was  too^ 
depleted  to  continue  further  cultivation  of  the  corn.) 
Another  reason  for^the  rising  yields  of  the  I'ate  1930 's 
•  was  the  introduction  of  high jrieuaing  hybrid  corn. 

^4e  picture  of  the  pattern  of  corn  yiel^  1«  shown  in 
Figure  I.    The  more  extensive  roots  systera.and  ag- 
■    grcasive  feeding  characferietica  of  the  hybrids-,  enabled 
them  when  first  .introduced/  to  ejctract  fertility  which  ^ 
was  inaccessible  to  opori  polcnatod  varities.    That  is. 
hybrid  corn  spbd  up  the  rate  of  soil  depletion.  But 
there  was  aritother  reason  w^/  the  hybrid  cdijn  produced  : 
mere.    The  increased  yilUs  were  bought  at  a  cost  of  ^ 
lower  protein  content. 54    The  agronomists  refer  tb 
what  they  call  the  inverse  nitrogen  law  which  says  ^ 
that  the  more  nitrogen  we  find  in  a  crop  the  less  we         '  \ 
can  expect  its  yield  to  be.    And  similarly  *ho  higher  / 
^     the  yield  the  loos  lerccntagc  of  nitrogen  we  can  expect 
•      ■         to  find,    nitrogen  is  found  in  all  proteins  and  way 
be  taken  as  a  rough  proxy  for  the  protein  lewl  of 
the  corn.    F6r  cx^ample,  lot?  yielding  Indian  corn  has 
>^    !       shown  a  protein  content  of  from  12  to  15%;  over  the 
years  we  selected  those  seeds  which  Reduced  morc^ 
until  the  protein  content  fell  subotantially.*     -  * 
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H.  Witwor,  Research  anfl  TceHnology  ojj,  the  S 
Food  Supply;  in  Rosoareh  for  the  Morld'Food  Crisis,  a 
symposilim  presented  at  the,  Dallas  mcctinw  of  the  AMS, 
Dec,  l^CO,  Daniel  G.  Aldtich,  Jr.,  Ed.,  Pub.  Ho.  9?,  AAA5 
Washington,  D,  e.,  1970,  pp,  77-124. 
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When  in  l$ilr  befpre  hybridization  the 
'       pjractice  v/ais  common  f  the  taean  qoricentration^ 
>  V    in  this  feed  grain  wa^  report^ed  Sis  iO*30t-'fdr 
a  single  "grade.    By,  1950  ^  trie  tofe:^?^^ 
/      five,  then  listed  contained  ;;5>^B%'*  v^ 
*  .    lowost  had  '7,9%',  ,  By  1956 ,  ajrt^Oh^'  '^^^^^ 

grains  from  the  outlying  expisijiiniBnt;  fields  of  '. 
Mi  s  s oori  UxDer imeat  S t^it i on    one  $  alnp  1    of  the s^ 
^  .      hybrids  reached  a  low  Of  5 ,15.%,:of  "crudfe"  prgteUnr 
■    *  or  a  value  just  half  of  v/hat  4.t  had  been  45  yeajfs 

At"  firsts,  livestQckmen  comp If ii:\fed  about the  valu 
Of  hybrid  corh  as  a^'feed^  but  :v?e;^^on*t  he  ab 
that  anymore ,  becaus e  feed  .  toda^ .  S^/i  s.upplemehSted  with 
heavy  doses  Of  fish  protein;  Mps^:' of  this  com^s  from 
fish  caught  oof*  the  shore  of  Peru  where, .the.  peOple 
suffer  from  pro€e^ih  deprivation*  Unitied  Spates 

imports  enough  fish  prpteii^o  wipe -Out/One-half  of 


the  pwl^ein. deficiency  iJnVthe  entire  continent  of 


57  " 

South  America,  .  That 
f  oreigri  pro teiri  *s)abs  idies  to  makie  it  in 
ly  nutritious . anima 1  f  ^ed . . 


our  com  crop/required 

to  a^  sufficieht- 


Moreoverf 'When^^we^^rfl^^iSe  larger  yields  through 
-hdavy  fertiiizer  applications^  we.iipset  the  balance 
V  of  nutrient's  in  the  soil  and  ^ndu^ce  def  iciencies  in 
our  foods. Commercial  fertilizers  have  added  to 
another  problem  which  ouJ^.  farming  to thods  haVe:  caused, 
namelyr  soil  depletion.  A  committee  of  the  National 
.Academy  of  Sciences  beliWes  that  we  have  ' lost  about 
'  on4  third  of  our  topsoil.^^    According  to  Biarry  Commoner 
the  organic  content  of  Our  Midwest  soils  has"  declined 
in  the  ^last,  IPO  years  by  about  501.        ^^mxle  many  peop;Le 


beliWve  that  cpinmerciai  fertilizers  can  reV^erse  the  . 
^    process  of  soil  depletion/  studies  at  the  jAsso-uri  .      *  " 
\  ExperWent  Station  show  that  they  acto^ally  speed  up  the 
,los$  df  •  f  ertiiity .       The  magnitude  of\  man  *s  if  feet  on ' 
the  topsoil  is  so,  gre     that  some  schoi,ars  believe 
■  thai  tliW  main  reason  for  the  increase  *in  our  ati;nospher- 
xdv  earbj^n  dxoxide  qom^s  f  rom  the  .oxidat^ipft  of  or^ganic  • 
soil  cajpton  rather  than  from  the  burning  of 'fbssil 
fueis.^^-V   '    ^     '         '  .t'  ;  "    ^       '  \  ■  ■      ■  \- 

L    •      ;\^^®^h^ps  the 'most  important  property  of  hybrid \c6rn  . 
1  is  itfe  regularity;  because  all  the  hybrid /corn  plants 
are  juWtn^about  the  same  height  on  the  stalk/\  mechanical 
harvestincr  becomes  a  simple  matter.    Thus,  hybrid  co^ 
.  helped       speed  up  \the  mechanization  of  agriciilture.  \ 
perhaps  most  of  all,  hybrid  corn  demonstrated  the*  ^ 
.productivity  of.  ' efficient '  agriculture*  \      /  V 

^     irowevet,  our  \technology  weakens  our  crops  aifid  makes\ 
them  more  susceptable  to  disease,  witness  th6  recent  /  \ 
Southern  Co^h  Leaf  Blight,  Epicleipic  which  was  caused  by 
the  Way  in  which  we  manipulated  the  genes  of  oui;*  corn 
cxop-        The  chemicals  V7e  use  to  aid  in  farming  are\ 
dangerous  to,  many  diffejrent  life  forms:     birds,  pets, 
r«and  even  humans.    Yet,  all  this  is  considered  efficient, 
^In  fact,  econbmists  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the 
drawbacks  of  oUr  technology  V7hiie  they  try*  to  caj^efully 
assess  itk  benefits  *    One  of  the  best  e>camples  of  this  ''^ 
bias  is  the  v7ork  of  2vi  Grilich^sj  who  made  an  empirical  ' 


\ 
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evaluation  of  the^ffects  of .  the  research  which  taade- 
hybriddoru  a  reality*    Griliches  goal  is  to  estimate 
the  dividends  which  .this  research  .paid  in  terms 'of 
social  benefits*    According,  to  his  c^culations/  the  " 
benefits  of  hybrid  corn  was  more  com  at  lower  prices* 
minus-  the  extra  -cost  of  hybrid  seed*    For  each/dollar 
which  society  spent  for  researchr  Griliches  estimates 
that  "at  least  700%.  per  year  was  being  earned  as  of 
1955^  on  the  average  dollar  invested  in  jptybrid-corn 
research. "^'^    That  is,  Gfciliches  estimatc^d  that  this 
research  v/as  as  profitable  as  an  investmeht  in  which 
one  dollar  earns  $700  in  the  following  yeAr  and  $700 
in  every  year  thereafter.    Griliches  standW  by  h>s 
estimate.    A  feW  paragraphs  earlier,  -he  Sfeilaresv 

actually  I  believe  my  estimate  is  biased  downward, j 
for  whenever  X  had  to  choose  among  alternatji^ve  assump- 
tions, I  chose  the  assumptioruS^ch  led  to  tjbe  ^owest 


estimate,*"^^  ^  .  ^ 

"'  -     ^     \^hat  we  need  is  a  complete  rethinking  of  vhali^^e^ff ici  ency 

means/  *We  hee^to  tliink^f  efficiency  in  a  way       th\lt  when 

■  •  .  ■    :   y'"  ■■  '    \  .  ■ 

someone  says  ifhat  a  farm  or  a  factory  is  efficient  we  Imean  that 

y  ■    '  "  \ 

it  makes  bur;  lives  better  than  any  other  form  of  farm  Ipr 

■  ■         .  y  '^  \     ' ' 

f  acto3^*  y- 
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20cite4  in  "Farm  pm-tnv  niii*fttiQn^^°  Agr*i-Financei  Jan*/  • 
/         Fe.b*,  1969,  pJ  .42.  . 

/  ■ .  '  i-  ' .  '  '     '  ■ 

/  ^^ISaid  to  the  Select  Cobotflt^ee  on  Small  Business  of  ^ the 

United  States  Senate,  Subcommittee  bn  Monopoly  in  hearings  held 
in  Omaha^ebraska,  May  20,  I968,  p.  11.  .  < 

^  ^^Walter  Goldschmidt,  As  You  Sow,  Free  Press  of  Glencoe, 

1947*  '  . 

■    ■  -'  # 

23e.  E.  Evans,  "The  Ecology  of  Peasant  Life  in  Western 
Europe",  in  Man's  Role  in  Changing  the  Face  of  the  Earth, 
Tho^s,  Ed.,, University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1956,  PP.  217-39. 

'  24Ester  Boserup,  The  Condition.^  of  Agricultut^al  Growth, 

The  Econonics  of  Agrarian  Change  Under  Population  Pressure, 
Aldine,  Cliicago,  19^5  » 

25Austin  Fnx/  Demand  for  Farm  Tractors  ipk-^o  United 
^         States,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic 
Research  Service,  Agricultural  Economiof|Report  No.  103. 
*  ^     '    Kovember,  I966,  P.  1.  * 

^^Fred  Cottroll,  Enei*gy  a^d  Society,  McCraw  Hillj  New 
York,  19S5,'PP.  138-140t  '         »  ' 
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In  1956  tractoiNs  were  used  an  averace  of''605  hour^ - 
annually.    See  United  Statefe  Department  of  Agriculture? Tri^ 
cultural  Research  Service,  Farm  Tractor...  TrSnd^  in  Ty^^.^L^I^, 
Affe  and  Use,  Afrricultural  Int'orination  Bulletin,  August,  Igoo. 
P^!^''r^/^1!J  Strickler,  an  agricultural  economist^Ith  ihe 
Farm  Production  Economxcs  Division  of  the  USDA,  wrote  mc  to 

•  Fnifl!^^^  ''"r^i^fnS'^u'^^**  that  the  average  usage  has 

fallen  to  about  40O  hours*   v  «     .    &  o 

ft  '  / 

^^c"^^?"^  states  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic 

ffffTr?!^^!^'^!  ??'^?^^"'''''''  ^"  ^^"^"^  Production  and  Effin-r^»oy,  in^n, 

;          Statistical  Bulletin  No>  233,  Washington,  D.  C.,  June,  iQyoI  '^'^ 

«     V    ^^f^e  Arthur  Shultis,.  "Estimating  Tractor  Costs,'*  Data 
September,  [963 r"^^  ^""^  ^'  ^"^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ciSSS^d 

.  Res^arch'servicefS  °'  Agriculture,  Agricultural 

O-''  vanishing  Resources", 

'  P««.i  r«^!^°r^^^n^°"  Agriculture,  Houso  of  Ropccsentatives; 
Food  Cont5:--Farm  Pricey t     A  romnilntjon  of  Information  Rolntin^ 
i:o  A;?riculibure,  Unxtod  Statete  Government  Printing  Omco,  92nd 
Congress,  list  Session,  Washington,  D.  C*,  July,  1,  1971^  p.  20. 

'  At.  ^      33'^nited  States  Department  of  Cpmmerce>  Statistical 

Abstract,  1970,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office. 
'  Washington,  I97O,  p.  506^.  ^  '  . 

.     „      ^^^l  C.  Dolwiche,   "Nitrogen  and  Future  Food  Requirements",  ' 
It  ^l^^^^a^ch^^^Qf;  the  World  Food  Crisis;  ^ A  Svmno.^ium  Presented  at 
the  Dallas  .loetinn-  ofc'  the  American  As^sociation  f^the  Advpl^^^ 

m.on:^-       Science.   December.  IQbd;  Danif»l  fl.  A^f^T,^^h,  

Publication  92,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Washington,  D.  C.,  204. 

35United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Affrjcultural  ^ 
Statistiefi,  1971,  op,  cit,,  p,  494.   - 

'  36Committee  on  HVgriculture,  F»od  Cofit«->Farm  Pricofl.  00. 
cit»,  p.  20.  .  —  ^-  '  ^ 

j37Delwiche,  "Nltrbgen  and  Future  Pood  Requirements", 
op.  cit.,  p.  204,    ^  ' 

r.^  ...  38ynited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural 
Statistics^  1071,  p.  494*  ,   

.  393:bid.,  p.  494.     '  ,        •  - 
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40;f.  D.  Brune,  Jr.,  Director  of  Indu..tri.l  Servilpea,  of 
P*,slfic  gIm  and  Electric  Company,  "The  Economic  Impact  of  Elec- 
JJlf  iove"DevelSSenfc,  a  Talk  B^^^ 

Week  Sy»5o»ium%  Chico  State  College,  February  26,  1972, 
nimeoi .  p.  7*     ,  ' 

41Com«itttfe  on  Agriculture,  Fnod^  Co«t«>^Farm  Priceg, 
op»  cit.,  p.'  20.  ' 

H^IrriB,  "Cultural  Energy",  ti.  d.,  unpubliahed.  -     ^  ^ 

43Bureau  of  the  Census,  XJnited  State,  department  of  . 
 P°Sr!°.",4-4o.T  Abstract       ^-h^.  Pnlt..d  State..  1970,  p.  774. 

44Howard  F.  McColl*,  "The  Place  of  Petroleum"  in  Power  to 
p.......    Sboor^"  Af,n.^^ltnre.  i9fiO.  ^"g^''^"''"-  . 

S-ent  Printing  Office,  Washington  190U,  pp.  61-69,  p.  64.  , 

4Sjcbid.,  p.,  64.  '  '    \     '         ■  -it 

'  46D.t«  oh  acreage  and  value  of  total  harvest  by  state  b^K^' 
be  found  in  the  g4-.«<--4«tic.il  Abstract,  op.  ext.,  p.  5»5. 

47Expenditure«  for  fuel  can  bo.  f oun^in  the  Statistical, 
A.,  4.  r4+      D    Sq8.  and  the  total  num.ber  of  people 

?96f  c^n'b.  found  in  th.  1965  edition  of 
Agricultural  Statistic,  p.  441  •  -  • 

48United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic  • 
rnninrri  R^'^l  E^^taf.  M.rk.t  Developments. 

August,  1971,  P«  8. 

49Sec  Kusim  Nair,  The  Lonely  Furrowr  g""";^";^^"  f^--  - 
^^^j^^l..    .T-nnnn  and  India.  Universx^iy  of  Michigan  Pre.., 

'Ann  Arbor',  19(>9,  p.  -^"y*- 

SOsee  Leo  A.  Orleans  and^Richard  P.  Suttmeir,  ^The  Mao 
Ethic  and  Environmental  Qu»lity»,  Sci£n£«.  Vol-  170,  D,Jc.  11,  i9/u, 
pp.  1173-6. 

SlThe  Peking- Review,  S  February,  1971. 

SZcitcd  by  W.  -S.  Jevons,  Th^  Co-^l  J"  '^^^tl 

53Th.  history  of  U.  S  c^^^^^^ 

^-rSdScSlorfn  S2  "^-^-^P'^'^^^^^^ 

EconomicM.  Vo*.  46,  NO.  4,  November,  1964,  PP.  741-7«>5. 
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o„/^\,.4l^!^S  ""'^'^  S*f°^'  Tb"  Limits  of  Man.  An  Tnoiiirv  Int.<y  thn 
^  f  """an  Population,  Constable,  London,  1967^ 

SOS,    -^"Z?""  '-'•''OS  and  Uiiborfc  published  a  voluminous  ^ 
paper  xn  which  they  pointed  out  inter  alia  that  in  non-le/m- 

2ho^a,.^.'!^.!,?^^ ''''  '=«r''»l«  «nd  tumips,  in  the  state  in  Vhich 
they  are  usually  harvested,  a  characteristic  effect  of  iiti-o- 
m^i^'^It       *°  increase  yields  per  acre  of  starph,  ' 
suearj.  and  fat— the  non-nitr6«;enous  constituents.  .  .  .  (t) 

hw^l,"'^^''?^'"'  ■'^T^*2^°'"l;"*/!l''^  mentioned  in  any  text- 

btyok  as  far  as  1  ki|pw,"     (J.  B.  staves  and  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Phil. 

tiort  ihouJ^A  f^°-i  ^'^900'  Vol.  192,  pp.  139-210.)  One'exce^ 
Q^??  p    5?4!-^  ^o^^booJ*  ia  miiam  AlberfAlbrecht, 

\,?.    /t''!'''-}^^^ ."""^  "'^"^ '  ^'-'"^  "ahne  Printing  Co..  ' 

L?vf  i'^!!*     «««  ''l^o  0«  W.  Wilcox.  Nation.;' Can 

Live  at  Home:  W.  W.  Norton,  N.  y.^l93?.  n.  II8  anS";;;; — lA-f  i 
?0?r„'°^f'^''°'"  in  The  rruA^rv  Pltn.t''^A...g^r.t^L°^^!!P;  11-^:3: 
ta^^2o•2'^^'^*'2^^  """^  '^''^''^  varit-ies,  most  of  which  eon-' 

tain  20-25..  less  protein  compared  with  the  wheats  grown  when 
ni',.«:.  P?''tly  responsible  for  our  huffe  wheat' «u, 

pluses,    he  have  developed  a  new  strain  of  com,  the  hifih- 
KvL^ril'^K^- '  ''''^      higher  protein  content,  but  a«  would 
bo  expected  the  increase  in  protein  is  bought  by  a  de«?reaso.  in 

n;i„  n  f^°;  ^1*1!'"-?*'  "'^^  yields  fall  from  6  to  10% 

ful«?    lo;V  Hiffh-Lysino  Corn,  Scientific  American, 

August,  1971,  Vol.  J!2S,  No.'  2,  pp.  34-42,  p.  42.  .  . 

o  ,'  f^!!""*  ^'  Albrecht,.  ;'DiafTnoses  or  Post-Mortems7«,  W.aral 
Food  and  .^armin>r.  September,  1959,  pp,  6-32,  p.  24..     '  --^^-^ 

S^Sco  Foodstuffs.  iTune  14,  1947.  ' 

^S7Fr{incis  Moore  Lappo,  Diot  fbr  a  SmaU  Planet.  Dallcn- 
tino.  Now  York,  N*  Y.,  ^971,  p.  :^2.   -' 

»iu    i.            instance  tHe -application  o£  nitropen  fortilizen  in 
Alberta  has  afiRrovafced  the  problem  of  sulphur  deficiency  ir 
-                       clovers.     See  M.  Nybor^  and  C.  F.  Dontley.  "Su: - 
Tn^M?.!f'-°T''"°^  ^"  Kaposoed  and  Cor.eal  Grains",  in  Sulphur 
Inst.tt.ut.o  .Tmirnal,  Vol.  7,  No.  3,  Pall  1971,  pp.  16-17  and 
see  also  Michael  Blako,  Concnntrnt{.d  Incomnlnto  FnrfcilL.nr«. 
Crosby  Lockwood,  London,  1907,  p.  I4  and  following.  ~ 

59National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Tlfic/l.ifo  Sciences.  Nation- 
al- Academy  of  Sciences,  Washinfffcon,  1970]  p.  19V1  

•  Spring,  1$g8:'\srnrNo;'^"!"''" ^doishi-i^m, 

X,  ,       i^i^"?         ^'  Albrecht,  "The  Mlalf-Livfts'  of  Our  Soils", 
Natural  Food  and  Farmin,>.  Sept.,  I966,  pp.  7-II,  p. X  '    '  ■■ 

/        62seo  Roqer  Revelle  and  Hans  E.  Suess,  Tel las.  Vol.  9.  - 
No,  1,  pp.  18-27.  ~  
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■  ■    ^  «  ■■■■■.       ■  ■  ;      .'  . 
63Sc<5  Michael  j©relman  and  Richard  Merrill,  "Texas  Male 
Sterile",  Clear  Creek/  San  Francisco,  May,. 1971*^^ 

64zvi  Grilichcs,  "Uoscarch  Costs  and  Soolal  feeturnss 
Hybrid  Corn  and  Related  Innovations",  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  October  1958,  pp.  419-431, *  reprinted  in  Nathan  Rosen- 
bcr^,  ed#.  The  Hconofflics  of  Tcchnolo/rical  Changr'e^  Fengum 
Books,  London,  1971,  PP*  1^2-202,  p*  183* . 

65ibid.,  p,  182.  ■  , 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Ouknext  witness  is  Mr.  Floyd  Allen,  the 
west  coast  editor  of  "Organic^ardening  and  Farming'' 

STATEttmiT   OP  IXOYD   AknN,   WEST   COAST   EDITOB  OF 
"OEGAIIIC  GABBEliniG  AMD  PAKMHTO'* 

Mr.  Alien.  Senator  Stevenson,  with  your  pemission,  I  will  read  a 
summary  of  my  submitted  8tatement\  , 

henator  Stevknson.  Tliat  would  l>e  Ihie  and  we  will  enter  your  full 
^tiWement  in  the  rword  following  your  tosti  .  . 

Mr  Almsn.  As  it  should  be,  as  an  editor  o'f  "Organic  Gardenine 
and  Farming",  my  testimony  is  biased,  opting  mostSf  the  current 
agricultural  practices  followed  today,  as  wMI  as  certain  numerous, 
almost  countless,  practices  utilized  by  conventional  food  processors 
and  retail  chains.  .  \ 

As  a  representative  of  the  Rodale  Press,  mos^of  what  I  express 
surmises  more  than  25  years  of  publishing  a  vari%  of  peri^icals 
ami  books  on  a  subject  ranging  from  nuclear  pow^r  to  oQofirv,  food 
.    marketing,  guiding  the-farminj?,  recycling,  hoajfli  anMod  t^hnol- 

.  As  this  committee  understands  very  well,  the  difficulty  in  examin- 
ing a  single  facet  of  agriculture  such  as  migratory  worke^or  dan- 
gerous  pesticides,  these  cannot  bo  properly  understood  withoui  being 
related  m  context  to  the  whole  field  of  agriculture  andNfoof 
marketing,  including  at  least  a  brief  insight  into  the  history.  ^ 

-  ,.  exampley'prior  to  1030  migratory  workers  and  dangerous 
ticides  Avere  not  a  significant  factor  in  the  distribution  of  food  and^ 
hbcn  As  a  matter  of  fact,  millions  of  very  small  family  farmers, 
rSu^  withoiit  migratory  work,  and  compounds  such  as  X)S  or' 
Jwt!  '  utilizing  horses  and  mules  and  land  and  labor  abun- 
dantlv,  produced  cnottgh  ioml  and  fiber  to  bhild  and  maintain  all 
century*'^       counties  and  towns  and  villages  inherited  by  the-2Gth 

aJ^{?'V*"'^/'-'l  *°      F"!**^  by  1930  our  comparatively  very 

fwii  fe'^A"'""'  to  our  Government  "ovor-pr?- 

d  iced."  The  Nation  was  told  that  warehouses  were  bursting  and  ^at 
{     ^ff  n  f  if'lT'*^  wore  supposedly  producing  more  commodities 

-  than  the  TVS.  could  consume  or  export. 

Ad,n5,'!iS?in/1?*'^-»'  ?V,^-/°"«y»  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
Admimstj-;itor,  descriW  the  farm  problem  accordingly  :  "The  exDo. 
vionm  of  the  lfl20'a  and  1930'8  taught  us  that  it  sS^ssar^  R 
able  to  put  the  brakes  on  farm  producfionf''  •  '^^'^s^ary  ro  oe 
n  Alter  desoribhig  the  problem  of  overproduction,  it  would  seem 
Khi'SSLS^^^^^^^^^  r^uce  producS 
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bre  has  spent  billions  of  dollars  researching  and  promoting  inethods 
sScTi  as  hybrid  seed  and  so  forth  to  increase  production. 

Increased  production  has  been  accomplished  with  programs  ancl 
reiarch  almost  entirely'  designed  to  promote  larger  hpldmgi, 
Mnicrt  development  and  distribution,  iitiliziiig  UbI>A  inspect-', v. 
incsMho  law,  and  powers  to  severely  penalize  have  been  used  to 
•dcvA  and  maintain  monopolies  and  price  controls  which  operate  . 
SDCciaillv  against  the  potential"  for  profitable  production  from 
small  ntagel:  Market  orders,  State  anJ  Federal,  and  quality^apeci- 
fications^ave  been-  designed  which  limit  the  marketable  quality  that 
may  be  Wvested  per  acre,  without  limiting  acreage.  Other  prq--,^ 
■  grams  limit,  by  law,  the  production  wliich  can  be  produced  on  spe-  • 

^''iletliS  Viiemicals,  and  equipment  Mye  been  introduced  without 
adequate,  ox%ym  inadequate  attempts  to  ttnderstand  their  immedi- 
ate, and  long-\ango  impact  Hipon  conservation  and  the  environments 
Large  acroages\of  productive  land  have  been  permanently  destroyed 
through  crosion\  oven  larger  areas  are  now  eroding  seriously.  Unes- 
timable  millions\f  tons  of  humus  have  been  mined  irom  the  soil  as 
a  direct  result  of\ farming  larger  holdings  ^ith  bigger  equipMont 
^nd  synthetic  fertilizers  which  add  nothing  to. soil's  fertility  or  tilth. 
Vast  areas,  particuki%  in  southern  States,  are  now  severely  cnp- 
plod  by  thei»  loss  of  luimxis  and  by  methods  and  materials  which 
have  produ/ed  largcWale  conditions  of  hardpan.  Other  regions, 
includhig  pfcrts  of  (^aliXornia,''arc  beginning  to  experience  dangerous 
levels  of  sodW.build-uiXduo  to  salt  fertilizers.;  . 

Increasingly  environmental  experts  are  beginning  to  identify  the 
affHcuitural  p^t«dccs  developed  over  the  past  35  years  as  the  major 
contributor  'to  pollution.  Water  pollution  duo  to  nitrogen  com- 
pounds  has  been  recognized  and  largely  accepted,  however,  the 
extent  is  yet  to  bo  seen.  Th\  annual  estimated  loss  of  the  topsoil 
"which  is  choking  rivers  and  ksorvoits,  attd  washing  put  to  sea  is 
amplified  by  the  annual  cost  ofXdredging  rcservoits  and  waterways. 
•  The  astounding  rise  in  the  volume  of  agricultural  Contaminants 
introduced  into  our  environment  from  1040  to  1070  is  traced  by  Dr. 
mrry  Commoner  in  his  book,  "The  (Slosing  Circle".  '  ... 

puriiig  the  early  104O'8  a  numbdivof  Americans,  academicians, 
Inisincssmen,  farmers,  publishers,  and;  the  like,  alarmed  with  the 
destructive  trend  set  by  the  TT.S.  l>opa%ent  of  Agncultutc,  sought 
to  establish  an  overview  which  Nvould  redirect  the- iSation's  agricul- 
ture. Calling  themselves  The  New  Agriculturists  and/or  The 
Friends  of  the  I^aiuMhey  published  a  number  of  books  and  penodi- 
cals  which  dcscribc/Wrent  trends  and  describe  alternative  methods 
and  materials,  citing  demonstrations  and  exartmles^  giving  statistics, 
and  seeking  for  thfe  first  time  in  this  country  to^romote  the  concept 
of  the  elite  farmfer,  or  at  least  an  agricidtural  system  based  upon  a 
firm  foiuidatioiV  of  master  farmers  operating  ftm  an  overview 
which  would  protect  our  soil,  and  environmtjnt,  and  our  health.  _ 
Apparently  tlio  concept  was  too  much  before  the  circumstances  and 
farmers  largely  failed  to' respond,  and  consumeirs  failed  to  under- 
stand the  relation  of  safe,  nutritious  food  to  f  arming  methods.  . 
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The  movement  is  significant  to  this  cbmftiittee  on  two  counts : 
•  .  (1)  Ayt  alternative  agricultures  was  presented  arid  demon- 
strated which  would  have  enabled  smaller  farmers  to.  operate 
,  .  profitably  on  a  nearly  self -sfiistaining  basis :  and  - 
(^)  It  called  to  iittentidn  tlien  that  federal  regulation  was 
sponsoring  and   pursuing   food*producing  practices  which 
ignored  nutrition  and  was,  in  fact,  sponsoring  methods  and 
materials  which  would  produce  a  health  hazard. 
Porhttps/in  response,  and  belatedly  responding  to  a  ITSDA  survey 
■^taken  in /the  inid4930's  which  indicated  tljat  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  pMple  were  "ill-fed'',  and  jcasting  numerous  peculiar  ques- 
tions upon  the  1933  ITSDA  positioa  that  the  N^ation  was  suflfering 
from  overproduction,  white  flour  and  bread  was  "enriched",  by  law,, 
in  the  early  1940'8,  with  B  vitamin  and  iron*  With  this  single  excep- 
tion, the  UBDA  and  related  agencies  have  failed  to  pursue  and  to 
develop  methods  and  materials  wliicli  would  improve,  or  at  least 
guarantee  a  liigh  level  of  necessary  vitamins,  trace  minerals,  and,  the 
necessary  amino  acids.  Which  suggested  farmed  are  legally  pre- 
ventecl  from  producing  food  that  is  more  nutritious,  they  are  simply 
not  encouraged  to. 

The  market  is  a  term  which  seems  to  be  describing  wliat  consum- 
ers are  buyin^g,  and,,  while  it  does  reflect  what  is  moving,  it  tends  to 
mean  what^*tethilers  buy.-Frequently,  in  fact  more  and  more,  farm- 
ers Avould  hfeo  to  supply  the  real  quality  and  variety  which  everyone 
knows  that  consumers  would  like,  such  as  food  nutritiouj  but  the 
market  price  remains  the  same,  and  perhaps  less.  There  is  little  or 
no  ijrofit  incentive  for  real  quality  or  for  extra  risk.  The  market 
dominates  and  often  the  or  tyjpSf^f  a  packing  crate  is  more 
important  than  the  quality  ofthe  product  within.  ' 
^  Quickly  summariising,  the  developments  over  the  past  39  years 
produce  a  picture  where  a  stabilized  agriciiltural  system  of  family 
farms  was  disturbed,  perhaps  imnecessarily,-  syst<5matically  elimi- 
nated, and  is  now*  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  May  we  ask  why,  or 
I>erhaps  a  bettei-  question  would  l)o  what  we  have  in  exchange. 

In  terms  of  meaningful  elUeieney,  the. exchange  has  been  disas- 
trous. If  we  add  together  all  of  the  taxpayers'  money  which  has 
been  .spent  for  agriculture-related  programs,  an4  add  this  to  the 
food  that  we  buy,  then  we  are  probably  paying  twice  as  much  as  we 
think  %ve  are.  If  uniformity  in  a  rather  boring,  mediocre  system  is 
important,  uniformity  is  one  plus  picked  un  in  the  exchange. 

Then  it  is  also  said  that  the  move  lulo  larger  agricultural  units 
has  brought  improved  distribution,  which  might  be  questioned  on 
two  counts.  One,  distribution  was  bound  to  improve  simply  as  a 
matter  of  need  and  evolutionary  development.  IKvo,  why  should  the 
production  of  a  1,000-acre  unit  improve  distribution  more  than  if 
the  same  are  operated  as  ten  100-acrc  units.  The  real  question  has  to 
relate  to  something  more,  like  art  attitude,  which  wants  improved 
distribution  fori'a  veryrver;^»>toge  unit,  to  somkhing  like,  there  . 
shall  be  no  differences  and  ur|forfmty  shall  spreadUcross  the  land.  . 

In  any  event,  there  is  arfrTia&>een  an  anjMHttle  attitude,  some- 
what as  though  little  or  small  or;diffei:entj^       and  undesirable. 


Sir 
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The  attitude  is  unable  or  unwilling  to'adjusfc  to  more  thati  one  type 
of  agriculture  and  one  type  of  marketing.  There  shall  be  no  differ- 
ences is  fanatically  employed  almost  endlessly,  and  a  quick  review  of 
past  events  reveals  it  has  been  applied  detrimentally.  It  has  created 
an  industry  largclv  unable  to  adjust  or  to  respond  meaijingfully  to  a 
clear  and  simple  demand,  the  clearest  defined  consumer  demand  in. 
our  history,  for  better  quality  ancl  safer  fcfod.  It  lacks  the  captujity 
to  recognise  that  n^l^irge  growing  alternative  market  is  occumng 
where  consumers  do  want  .to  understand  particular  problems  of 
those  farmers  who  want  to  understand  them. ,  . 

The  no  difference  attitude  may  well  be  the  most  dangerous  entity 
to  the  Nation's  well-being  today,  far  outweighing  enemies  some- 
where abroad.  Wliile  21  nations  refuse  to  eat  U.S.  meat  because,  in  . 
their  official  jiulgment,  our  meat 'is  unsafe  and  incorporates  needless 
unsafe  factors,  our«»'millions  of  Americans  are  compelled  to  eat  such 
meat  without  choice  or  even  without  the  knowledge  that  they  may 
be  consuming  carcinogenic  agents  and  developing  immunities  to 
emergency  litesaving  antibiotics.  . 

Again,  as  in  the  194.0*s,  the  official  response,  to  the.shocking  knowl- 
edge that  our  Nation's  people  are  still  suffering  from  increasijig  mal- 
nutrition has  been  to  employ  the  same  oh^vpicc-quieting  technique 
by  adding  more  B  vitannh'and  iron  to  white  bread.  .  . 
'  In  crying  no  differentc',  no  difference,  they  seem  to  hope  that,  in  " 
doing  so,  they  will  prevent  the  logical  questions  which  must  come: 
Namely,  can  there  be  a /difference  ?/'an  our  food  be  prown  and  proc- 
essed mote  nutritioimlfly  and  saiely  without  additions  of  agents 
rate  capacify  to  either/ l)e  efficient  farmei*s,  in  any  torjfns,  or  to  pro- 
duce better  natural  flavors^  put  fresher  food  on  our  tables  ? 

In  our  contact  with  farmers  throughout  the  year,  organic  and 
nonorganic,  I  have  yet  to  talk  to  a  single  f aimer  who  fails  to  agree 
that  the  quality  of  food,,  in  loose  teims,  can  be  upgraded  through^ 
better  farming  methods. 

The  attitude  that  big  is  better  and  that,  tlierefore,  the  adoption  of 
a  big  conglomeration  of  big  producer-marketing  companies  should 
also  then  be  better  has  been  viewed  as  experimental.  As  an  economist 
attcmpfing  to  develop  a  working  model  of  a  pet  theory  without^ 
\relating  to  the  historical  and  practical  components  making  up  the 
model.  As  a  matter  of  immediate  mu\  long-range  history,  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  for  alssuming  any  great  confidence  in  tlie  corpo- 
rate (capacity  to  either  be  eflicieut  farnunu  in  any  terms,  or  to  pro- 
duce a  desirable  agriptlture.  The  facts  stiggest  bthor\X^ise. 

The'^acts  suggcjst  that  it  is  a  gfossjnistakp  to  operate  atiything  as 
important  as  food  production  oirtlie  basis  that  corporations  know 
what  they  are  doing  and  have  a  clear  understanding  of  their  *^own 
best  interest.  Witli  the  least  amount  6f  research,  reams  of  substantia 
ating  examples  cSuld  be  supplied.  Offliand  ffxamples  demonstrating 
the  point  might  l)e  Boise  (%scade,  the  Peno  Central  Railroad,  and 
the  Tvockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  Aiytemonstrate  that  it  is  not  practical 
to  imagine  that  corporations  always  operate  efficiently.  As  il  matter 
of  fact,  their  consistent  Instory  of  Wgh  cost  overruns  and  ejcpensive 
mismanaged  contracts  Tiiith  the  IT.S.  Government  suggests  that  a 


Buperfeprporate  agriculture  fwill  probably  hav^Jlfe^  subflidized  to  in 
amountlikeljl  to  rqach  annuals  of  $15  biUioiTt:  olt^  It  is  already 
being  that  Purex  has  sustained  extdnsive  l&feso^  in  agriculture 
andiswithdrawiing.  *  *  » 
.  The  view  m  easy  to  picture  where,  as  |8uper(p|fd|at«i  agriculture 
bumbles  and  stumbJiJs  into  fantastic  "ovemms'^^^ij^.lrealcdowns,  the 

i)ressures  thi»fc  will  thert  develop  will  be  for  some  tgrpe  of  permanent 
?cderaj  entry  in^to  agriculturtl  production.  v      r'      •  : 

Wo  really  cannot  afford  to  ptfrmifc  our  food  pr'6di|ctiqn  and  our 
,  food-producing  Resources  to!  slip  ai^  further  into 'the  hands  of  an 
institution  whichxis  entirely  committed  to  making  n^oney  find  to 
moving  in  and  oirt  of  profitable  markets.  For  our  oi/v^  protection, 
we  must  liave  a.  strbng  alternative  which  has  demonstrate  for  cen- 
times it  is  oom'mitted)i!rs|,  to  producinjpfoo<l.^  V,  /  ■< 
Tkm  there  are^human  values  to  weigh.  In  1910^,41  perde^it  of  the 
po^jjiation  lived  on  faVms;  in  19G3,'2S  percent;  by  1066,  ^per<Sent; 
and  by  1972,  t  percent.  V    '             '  ' 

Tliose  statistics  correspond  with  two  probably  relatcd^aci|j[irs.  One, 
the  automobile;  two,  thAyhofeile  society. „ Our  people  Wei  r^ 
moving,  frequently  changing  locations,  driving  thrpughilfisal^C  traffic 
conditions  in  madcap  jammi^d  weekends  attemptinje  to  be  somewhere 
out  of  a  city.  Our^oung  pedplo  naove  abbut  the^  planet,  hit<;hhiking, 
wandering  and  drifting,  carming?  in  fact,  our  national  pa;^  are 
being-  deteriorated  literally  by\the  feet  of  youth,  seeking  8oi||i^  way  / 
and  somewhere  to  feel  with  the  land,  to  be  part  of  an  exjil^ence 
^  which,  htts^gejyirated  a  tremendous  yearning  tb  live  quietly  in  MatU- 
raUwwtjTITnSit  and  produce  f6od\f or  a  living.  - 

*  There  is  also  a  disturbing  lacfe  of  orientation,  a  lost  and  not^uhd 
landof  opportunitjr.v  *       •      \  r  , 

-  The  great  ^^earning  to  return  to\tho^land  is  rapidly  identifying 

•  with  the  dliminatipn  o^  the  family  \fanners,  and  ."particularly -sVith 
small  farmers.  It  had  identified  witli  organic,  farming  and  naturll 
processing.  Tlie  pressu^s  developiiig  are  more  oxtiinsive  aiid  will  1^ 
I'nore  persistent,  thaiMS  currimtly  nndektdbd.  The!  trend  is  posititB; 
in  f  jot,  it  has  been  Characterized  as  thiT^KSentie  Revolution^*  and  it 
can  curi^entl;^.be"dcscribed  as  the:|>(?ginn\ng  pf  .an  agricultural  Ren- 
aissance. Excitin|)f  innovation  is  already  m  progress;  an  overview  is 
emerging  whifeh-  is  pulling  toiyards  a  system  of  elit^  farmers,  greatly 
4*nhajicea  by  the  experiences  of  the  tasif  and  the  iantasti(f  possibili- 
ties for  a  personalized,  direct  input  from  scientists  and  technologists.  • 

Thank  you,' Senator.  ,       •  V         V  .\  ' 

Senator  STEvfiNsojr.  I  thank  you^'Mr.  Allen.\    .  • ,  ' 

On  page  16  of  yb.ur  prepfred  statiffhent  you  say  "that  the  small 
farmers  tend  to  use  rriore*  pesticides  than  do  laVge  growers^"  Wliy  is^ 
that  so?  '  "  •  \  '    /'  .  o  .  . 

Mr."  Alu2k.  Small  farnieji^,  in  the  State  t)^^alifornia  particularly, 
tend  to  use  more  pesticides  than  do  large  gr&wom,  one,'  because  they 
don't  kno>v  what  they  are  doing  and,  twd,  :becaiise;they  4iavo  been 
red-tagged^  which  is  a  term  meaning?  that  •thfjirycropaiiave  either 
t>eeh  stopped  at  the  county  or  state  line  because  the  insect  t<)lerance 
level  is  too  high,  and  so,  in  order^  lo'prevent  thislftpm  happening,  , 
they  use  more  pesticide.  ,^  ^  V  '  • 


'^^enator  SiEVENSON.  Can  joii  tell  us  a  little  aboiit  your  program 
oilaberidentification  for  th^^  consumer?  "  ,  \  • 

^      Mr.  AiiE]sr.  Yes,.  X  can.  The  program  is  paid  f or  and  sj)onsored  by 
/VRodale  Press,  and  it  incorpprates  a^  commitment  questionnaire  in 
,    wiucK  the  fariper  can  take  ascertain  specified  designatea  acreage  and 
^\    commit.it  to  the  use  of  di^^anic  method^,  Then  he  compWes  a  proce- 
dikes  q^uestionnaire  in  w       he  outliries  his  problems,  \his  deficien-. 
'  -icifeSj  ahd  ^procedures,  the  organic  ^procedures  whidi  he  will  follow/ 
Then  in  our  Certification  we -^rrelate  br  substantiate  his  methods-in 
^      two  ways^  through  personal  J^pections,  by  Rodale  Press  representa- 
tives, and  we  utilize,  the  se^^ps  of  iLgrisonics  Laboratory  who  send 
technicians  to  the  f^^^usuallyy  ohj  anywhere  from  three  to 
\   six  times  a  year.  W^e  test  tjl^K^ 
"     -IJie  llodale  Press  injspecwon  will  eXaininjd  proGadure%  and  might 
asK  to  see  receipts  f(fr  such  ia,s  tKucking  receipts  varifying  what  has 
been  trjicked  ii^y  seed  receiptsj  et  cetera.  /?  • 

Senator  SxiiVENsoisr,  Do  you,  have  many  farmers  particijpating  in 
,   this  progr  am  ?  '  ^  ^  / 

•r      Mi-.  ALi^N.  Sey:enty  haye  been  accepted  * 

/  Senator  .  Stejvekson.  What  happens  then,/- are  their  products 
labeled  in  such  ^  way  tliat  they  become  especially  identified  ? 

Mr.  AiXEN,  YeSy  they  are.  W 
fai-mer  seai,  certifiM  by  "Organic"  Gardening  arid  EarmingV.  Our 
.seal  does  no'l5s^ce£tify«the  fobd^  althdugh'the  food  rday^  be  identified 
with  the  seal. are  certifying  the  f armer^  that  he  is  or  does  use 
^'^^rganic  flfeiii^|Aethods  and  materials  to  produce  the  foods  which 
' '.he sells.- ,     •    ^>  •; ^  ^^a--,"  .     .  ^ "  '  ^- 
r    Senator  ^'S^TEVENsoN^^  foods  find  ^heir  way  primiiTily^-Hlto 

.  '  the^-'calle^d.heq^^^^  /    ,        »  ' 

Mi:.^i^  find  their  way  into  su^permar- 

:   licets  i||jr  prodiictsi'rice  cakes  and  brown  rice,  ]^  under- 

'  stanS,  are  now  beiiijg  Sold  in  a  good  many  of  the  supermarkets.  They 
<  /areJiuding  their  way  Very  rapidly  throughout  alLof  the  marketing 
.  .  systems.  .  - -/     ■      .  /  ; 

•    >    Senator  Ste\;e!n^son.  And  is  it  your  impression  they  aje  meeting 
|with  a  growing  consuxner  aficeptanc'e? 

.Mr.  AiiiiENt  Yes,  they  are.^^t  a  premium  price,  I  jnight  say. 
Senator  Stevenso:i^.  Why  is  that,  is*  that  because  of  growing  con- 
suiper disenchantment ?      •  ^      ,  ^ 

.  Mr.  ALiiiN,  Witlx  th^  y^"  ■  ^  ■ 

.  ,    Senator  Sf  EVENSoN.  If  he* is  willing  topay  the  p^^^ 

Mt/'AiiiiEK^  Organic  fai;rriers  receive  ajpproximafely  5  to  20  per- 
cent more  for  J:hMr  commodities,  ^vhich  dbes  hot  always  reflect  the 
price  in  the  retail  stor^  but,  because  of  the  natui:e  of  the  industry, 
sej)ar5,te  dijstribution  is  set  up  and  distribution  cost  jittis  about  t  to 
,  10  percent  lii^her  than  standard  distribution^  and  there  is  a  tendency 
ta  market  a  little  higher  in  a  number  of  the  stores  and  in  supermar- 
fcets.  ^  ■>      r      \  '  ■ 

;     '    Sfenator  Stt??WENSON.  But  the  consumer  acceptance  is  good  ?  ^ 
Mr.  AiiiiEN*  iixcelleirt^  w      *  V    '  ^ 
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•  Senator  Steven^^    Would  that  partly  reflect  the  growing jaissat- 
'  V  isfaction  on  the  part  of  the  coftBuiiier  with  the  products  he  eincoun- 
'  tersiji  the  typical  supermarket?.      '  '  \ 

Mr.  AikiN^^^^        demand  has  consistently?  0xAeeded  supply,  w^^ 
perhaps  one  excepltion,  and  that  would  be  naturally,  grown  beef. 
This  would  not  be  an  organic  beef  but  this  would^  a  grass-fed  beef 
grown  without  antibiotics  and  hoi'mones^  The  probleni  in  4;his  arejr ' 
has  b^ien  that  natural  jood  stores  and  health  food.  sti)res 
meat.  %  , '  -  '   v  '  '  ■  \  ' 

Senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  suggest '  any  pUWwAjiolicy  cha 
.   that  i&ight  make  it  easier  for  the  organic  farmer  and\ultimat^  for 

•  the  consumer  ?  '  s--^  / 

^  Mr.  Alijsn.  I  wonder  if  I  would  want  to  just  locji^Jize  it  to  the 
organic  farmer.  Much  of  the  problem  in  bringing  the\  farmer  and 
the  consumer  together,  of  brining  a  better  method  pf  p^duction,'a 
more  appreciative  method  of  production,  relates  to  the /agricultural 
codes  which*  we  have,  both  State  and  Federal  agricmtural  codes, 
..market  orders,  and  advising  districts.  We  do  liave  q.utte  a  bit  more 
organic  food  right  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,<there  ate'^a  niilf^  of 
* '^cellent  growers  in  California  that  have  convened  long  :ago  to 
organic  soil  method  pro-ams  by  necessity  and  they 'need  oi3y  to 
convert  their  sprays.  Howver,  the  insect  tolerances  are  so  restric- 
tive, they  are  almost  mandatory  requirements  ^to  jise  sprays,  and;  -as 
long  as  these  restrictions  remain  so  narrow  and  5o  tight^  they  have 
little  hope  of  shipping  their  commodities  outside  of  the  county  or  ^ 
tl^e  State  line". ,  ^  \  -        -       •.  v"-"- 

>       l^ay  I  give  an  example.  Eo^,  exariiplej^^  go<^d  example  would  be  ■ 
plums  or  nectarines  or  peache^.  The  t>rincips^  insect  problem  for 
these  fruits  is  an  insect  called  a  thrip,  &nd  ^hen  the  plum  6r  the  - 
froit  is  very  small  it  is  penetrated  by^tKi^  insect,  it  does  no  damage  ^ 
-to  the  fruit  but  it  does  leaya  a  mark  or  a  scar,  and  this  r.einains  with 
the  fruit,  and,  if  the  percentages  of  these  nSlrks  exce^ed  a  very  low 
minimufiij  the  fruit  caimot4)ass  the  State  line.  ^  ,  .» 

•    Senator  Stevenson,  *EVen  though  the  insect  has  no  effect  on-  the 
safety  of  the  product  ?  *         *    -  .  '  '-^^ 

"  Mr.  ALMjr.  ITiat  is  coryect.  Senator.  /  :  . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  SQrcalled  quality  standards,  both  State  and  ; 
Federal,  j;ij»e  misleading.  They  are  not  quality  standards,  as  we 
would  think  them  to  be.  They,  are  appearance  standards.  They  are 
cosmetic  standards.  They  migligb  designate  a  minimum  size,  for 
Ni^example,  a  minimum  shape.  They  g^re- not  even  really  consistent  with 
maturity.  '  .  >  . 

^.  A  gentleman  earlier  mentioned  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  buy  - 
-  pears  for  4  yjSiirs  that  tasted  like  a  pear.  The  pears  were  probably 

•  picked  too  green,  as  most  of  the  fruit  is  picked.  '  , 

^  Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  very  interesting,"iMr.  A^en,  an&  J  am 
veiy  fateful  to  you  for  joining  us  today.  We  will  print  your  entire,  - 
, unabridged  statement  at  tl^is  point  in  the  record. '"^ 
V      (The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Allen  foUowsj^ 
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i0r  StBrwaaan  •  " 

««ib«r«*lir  m»  CoMiitttt:  '         \    \:  ■    '  ' 

K         I  ond*  wrote  th^i  ^•xaaining  «n  industzy;  likt  »«riculturfli:  with 
.    Its  cqttiatxitit*  is  in  a  aagnitudt  which  i«  eoyt  of  like  •oaiont 
Mtting  out  to  explore  a  meinii|o%  cave  uaing  n  tiny  ponli^t.^*  I 
•entioa  thie  beceua*  in  prepeiring  a  f<>iiMa  statement  for  this  com- 
■ittee  I  have  redisoavered  this  obselnrfrtion  and  the  feeling  that  it^ 
is  ijApoBsible  to  mean^ingfully  examine  a  single  facet Sof  agr&ultureV 
such  as  Migratory  Wotiers  or  tm  uae  of  danget*oua  pejticidel^  with- 
y    out  also,  attempting  to  relate  thitae  facets,  -at  least  briefly,  to  a 
•^k«ti8h»  of  past  practices,  current  practices,  trindsj  attitudes,  aiid 
oppoi:tunitie«.»  / 

• '     ; >«       editor  or  ORGANIC  OARDmNG  ANB  FAIMING  my  chief  qua!-, 
if ications  consist  of  being  a  related  Writer,  reader,  and  observer; 
^       for  example  during  ^the  past  twelve  months  I  have  probably  traveled 
40,000  miles  visiting,  pej*aps-one  hundred  farms  througjhout  the  State 
of  Calif  omia^  and  the  United  States^  Sometimes  visiting  the  some  fam 
two  or^  three  times,  and  frequently  extending  the  visit  overnight  and" 
upon  o^e  occasion  for  three  days.    Since  the  nature  of  my  visits  were 
related  io  our.  Organic  Farmers  Certificaticn  Program  which  ,is  paid  " 
for  and  conducted  by'Rodale  Press,  or  to  collecting  infomation  for 
articles  and  editorial  background,  they  may  be  characterized  as  Vfact 
fin<iing«  and  intensive,    Famo  visited  ranged  in  size  from  1  acre  to 
35,000  acres  and  iiiplude  most  of  the  basic  food  commodities  consumed 
today^  .  . ;     ,  .  ' 

In  addition,  and  in  accnrdance^wilh  a  carefully^prescribed*  / 
.policy  to  find  and  to  develop  Wa5f«/an^  means  to  assist  family  f araers  * 
and  consumers  to  mujkually,  an^L  roall8/lfiC|;^y  Understand  problems 
whibh  are  opmnion  to  both  ss^jjcmmi^,  itjis'my  duty  to  contact,  visit,  ^ 
and  aommumi cats  wi^h  packers,  ^distributors,  processors,  and  retailers. 
As  it  should^be  assumed,  imy  testimony  is  biased,  opposing  mos,t 
:    of  the  current  i^i^oyatural  practices  followed  today,  us  well  Us 
certain  numerous,  almost. ccujjitless,  practices  utiliased  by  conven-. 
tional  food., processors  and  retail  chains.    As' a  representative '  of 
Bddale  Press,'  most  of  what  *I  express  summarizes  more  than  twenty- 
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*  fivt  ytaz%  of  pubXiahini^  a  varltty  of  pariodioolff  «nd  booVn  on 
'  aubjfcots  ranging  fron  nucl«ar,  powar  to  #cologf»  food  narkatlngi  ^ 
ffttdanlng  and  faxiaingy  rtoycling  and  eoiapottini^y  htalth>^  and  food 
ttchnolo^,.  ,  * 

PAST  PRAOTICJS  "    -  ^>s/ 

•  "       ■  ■  ■  ■ 

2*         Population  danaitiaa^  lijiitad  land|  Unlntarrupt ad  continuity, 
and  an  acuta  undaratanding  of  human  naada  aa  thasa  naada  can  ba 

balanced  BUccaaafuXly  with  tha  inmadiata,  anvironaant  draatad  aoo-*  , 
agrj.  cultural  ay  a  tarns  aix4  production' afficlenoiaa  which  hava  naithar 
bean  duplicated  ndr  even  broadly  imdaratood  in  tha  United  Sta^aa, 

in  Europe,  and  in  £ngland|  balanced  ecology ,  or  ecological 
farming,  had  already  developed  to  a  aophiaticatad  ataga  by  the 
17th  century*    Fame,  laz^gd  and  aoallt  ware,  owned  and/or  operated 
by  extended  family  arrangementa^ which  held  to  the  view  that  land 
was  an  inheritance  which  included  genersLtiona  of  reapdnaibilitiea 
to  the  aoil,  wat^r,  wild  life «  and  to  the  people  involved.    In  auc«  , 
caasion,  generation  by  generation,  eadh-'f^^  family  produced  a  'head' 
who  wae  groomed,  or  trained,  to  understand,  protect,  and  if-po4ir**^'»^, 
improva  the  inheritance,    Th6  inheritance  view  miji^t  vary  aptly  be 
deaoribed  aa  a  long-range  overview  of  the  area's  agriculture,  and 
the  variables  produced  what  can  be  called  the  "jotu?ieyman  faxnier**, 
the  ^oaster  farmer*',  and  the    elite  i^aztnar'^-  What  waa  produced 
generally  depended  upon  what  was  'inherited^  .  * 

While  it  la  ipoaaible  to  distinguish  bttwi^en  an  elite  farmer 
and  a  maajter' fanaer  in  termq  of  phyoical  factors  and  ^{^drtunitiea 
what  is  meant  to  be  deaoribed  la  a  higher  level  of  conaciouanaaar 
Under  the  elite  fanaer  all  thinga  were  accounted  fur  including  an 
amazingly  accurate  inventory  of  the  farm* a  ecology,    For  example, 
he  probab!)^  knew,  within  close  numbars,  how  many  wild  rabbits  in- 
habited hit  land,  their  impact  upon  hia  crope,  and  how  many  could  ba 
taken  each  Vaar jyithoUt  diminiahing  the  ratuma.    He  made  the  aame 
calculation*  in^lJVfmining  how  much  wood  could  be  taken  for  fire-, 
wood  each  year.    All  living  thinga  Uj^n  or  effecting  the^farw  ware 
identified,  .their  habits  uhderetood  and  balanced  affninat  tha  overview*. 
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H«  knt w  lihAt  fielda  productd  wi\at  best ,  what ^^fortiona  of  hin 
tUldm  win  wmJc,  what  tttctidnjs  had  failtd  whin  ai)i^  probably  why. 
Ill  him  Bind  hi  carried  a  lon^-r«inie  wtathtf  calftndarf  Jjxoludln^  ^^?| 
passed  along  aeaorieD  of  events  which  occurred  during  previous  gen- 
*    eretions,  consequently  changes  which  could  be  affected  by  the  en- 
vironment,  such  as  drainage  I  new  roadways,  new  cultivation  and  the 
like  were  fflade  carefully,  without  unnecessary  disruption  and  in 
consideration  of  all  nxtranes. 

Without  behdYit  of  scientific  ihiHit  or  modeam  technology  he  / 
mastered  the  practicel  secrets  of  fertility,  plant  and  aninal  breed- 
ing .4*  breeding  both  plants  and. animals  to  meet  his  neede  whilfs  rs-v 
maining  consistent  with  his  oveWiew^  developing  reliable  techniques 
for  harvesting  and  storage  and  the.  dependable  capacity  to  supply  ad- 
equate, even  subBtantial,  food  year  around. 

While  the  overview  varied  with  localities,  cultures,  and  each  ' 
family  and  family  head  constant  factors  were:  I.  The  fa>m  must  be  as 
self-sufficient  and  self-sustaining  t^s  possible*    2.  The  s^Sirl^-mis- 
tenance  of  the  farm,  including  the  coil'§  fertility,  necessary  wild 
life,*  and  so  forth,  most  not  be  diminished,  destroyed,  or  interrupted 
by  mistakes  in  Jud^ont,  indif f erenoe ,  or  negligence.    3.  Production 
and  storage  must  supply,  or  strive  to  mupply  adeq\iate  food  and  qlqth- 
ing  ,  including  times  of  extremes.    4*  Keoessary  Aaixitenance,  ia-'  ^ 
provomcnt  and  pro 'Auction,  including  haxn^eat,  must  depend  prlmaarily 
upon  the  labor  containo4  within  the  self-sufficiency  or,  as  in  some 
cases,  upon  additional  local  help.  » 

Contrary  to  firct  im|»ressiono,  overviewe  were  neither  narrow, 
static,  nor  limited        simply  very,  very,  careful^    Irftjovation,  evr 
olutionary  development^  and  diffusion  ooourrcd  continually  follQi«^^»^.^ 
along  well  defined,  broadly  related  pathaf  Abstractions  which  oouldl 
^ot  immediately  be  related  to  the  overview  were  required  to  stand. V 
the  test  of  time  .and  performance.    Possibly,  with  the  exception  of 
the  \" irrigation  sprinkler**  and  mechanised  harvesting,  all  funda- 
mental toolfl  and  concepts  used;  by  modeni  agriculture,  including 
poisonous  pesticides  I  were  developed  before  jshe  Pilgrims  touehed 
/  Plymouth  Rockt    To  my  knowledge,  no  domisticated  plant  or  ahttol  was 
domesticated  after  1900* 


4.  Indep«ndtntl3^  and  Cfnturifo  l)ffor«  Europe* 8  Agrtovatural 

.d«v«lopatnt,  Asian  agriciaturt  had  aqhltvtd,  with  Wiationa,  oyataaia 
of  paaaant  farming  which  were  bo  oarefully  balanced  with  the  i»- 
.  ;aedi«te  geology  and  the  faithful  return  .of  oor^jfc  wa'fese^hi^  the 
eystema  have /been  deecribed  as  ^imofat  ae  peiwanent  Jft-^JW?  of  the*^ 
primeval  foreat**  operating  with  a  steady  and  reliable  .output,  self- 
Bustainingly  for  four  thousand  years  •         ,  i»  . 

Their  continuous,  almoet  perfect  conseirvation  did  not  occur  cfr 
does  not  maintain  itself  incidentally.    Considerable  skill,  perhaps 
approximating  a  peasant's  equivalent^ of  elite  faming  was,  and  is, 
required  to  produoa  their  hi^  production  efficienoits  while  main- 
taining optimum  fel^ility  at  nearly  a''»«study  state**.    An  understand- 
ing of  the  productivity  and  stability  of  thfse  remarkable  eysttms  of  ^ 
agriculture  can  be  glimpsed  from  FiH*  King's  introduction  to  his 
book  titled  ^ARMEfiS  OF  POttTY  C^iXURIES  OR  PERMANEN^^^AGRICUIiTURB  IN 
CHIKA,  KOREA,  AND  JAPAN,  stating  that  in  I9O7  Japan' a  three  main 
islands  mai^ained  a  population  Of  46^977,000  supported *by  2^^^^^ 
square  aile^W  cultivated  laj^d,  or  an  area,  equal  to  a  rectangle  100 
^  miles  wide  and  200  miles  loj^,  with  a  population  rate^of  2,349  paople ' 
per  square  mile,  more  than  thr^e  people  per  •aoh'acre.    In  addition 
to  the  people,  each  square  mile  of  cultivated  land  supported  425 
working  animals,  such  as  horses  and  cattle,  a  fl,ock  of  mixed  noultry 
consisting  of  an  average  of  825  birds,  and  13  fann  animals  si/ch  as 
sheep,  goats,  or^ swine.    Apparently  dogs  and  cats  Were  not  counted. 
As  with  Europe,  the  tendency  wa;e,  and  probably  still  is,  to 
-  look  upon  land  as  an  inheritance  which  includes  a  similar  but  more 
defined,  and  perhaps  'due  tp  very  limited  land  and  population  den- 
sities, more  reotricted  o/erview.    Until  the^  middla  of  this  century 
most  of  Asia's  c»all  plots  were  ^owned  and'  operated  by  extended  family 
arrangements,  and  a  family  *head'  who  mattagid  the  farm. 

According  to  Dr.  Kusum  Nair,  agricultural  expert  with  the  Oto- 
ter  for  Asian  Studies  a%  Michigan  State  University,  Mainland  China 
"  We  t-eversed  its  collective  policies  for  Mailand  China' s  agriculture 
•     and  has  returned,  at  least  in  defacto,  to  the  traditional  overvifw,  . 
and  to  organic  faimin«.    Dr.  Nair  is  advocating,  Contrary  to  Claims  ^ 
heralding  the  "Green  devolution" ,  that  Asians  must  improve  their 
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acricuX^ural  out|yat      dtvtloplns  or^uiio  famisg  Mth6d««  ^ 
^Tht  ttn  orpmio  »•  it  ^is  rtlattd  to  agrlpuli;vin^  Mthodv 
,  was  cointd  "by  J»X«  Rodalt  and  larctly  propostJf  tht  aiioptloa  of 
'  mtthoda,  and  tht  orsrviiw  divilopid  by  thi  Ailana.  /sinci  thia 
coMitttt  will  divott  much  of  ita  attention  to  atigsiatiotxa  for 
.   land  rtfom  .in  tht  Uhittd  Statta  and  arffuxtnta  wtfi^in^.the  mtailta 
of  lar^aoala  corporatt  faming  aa  oppoatd  to  wmMXX  aoalt  faMily 
farminf  nay  it  bt  aufctattd  that  the  obatrvatione  contained  within 
tht  worki  of  Xin^^a  FOBTY  C£N7URIBS  OR  PEEUiU(BNI  AGHXCULTOBX  IK 
CHXHA,  KORSl,  AlfB  JAFiOT  and  Sir  Albert  Howard*!  wor)c«|  particularly 
M  AGRXCaJIiTUBAXi  TISTAlimi  bt  txaniintd  With  tht  Tiaw  that  tht y  can 
providt  fa-otual  inforaation  in  dtttrminin|  what  font  and  aixa  cf 
afix-icultura  a  land  rafox«  could  reaXiatioally  tncouragt  , 

5.         A  nuabtr  of  oulturtt  in  othtr  tinaa  and  othtr  partt  of  our 
plantt  havt  dtvtloptd  hie^y  tfficitnt  atlf^suatainins  ayattiia  of 
asrieultura*    j^n  tha  JPhilippinta,  for  iixaaplt;  and  in  ttraa  of 
^tfficitnt  promotion  on  a  ratio  ataauring  yitlH  volunti  par  givtn 
aroaa  Q^'^land* Qn\  auataih^    atlft^auatainitiK  bat ia,  no  cultural  irw 
cludix^c;  tht  Unitfd\Statti^  hi&a  dtvtloptd  ayittnt  and  tffloianoita  ^ 
which  axctad  thoit  ktvtlopt d  by  tht'Xncaa  or  tha  Aataoa* 

By  Aoving  hugt  bouldtra  and  oarying  ttrraota,  aoMatittta  a« 
narrow  :at  ttn  fttt^  oui;of  living  rocV  mouhtaina^ht  Incaa  oxwattd 
"a  ayatta  of  .^tpindabla  tfficienoiti  axctadtd  only  by  tha  Asttoa« 
Incorporating  an  txtramtly  dophiiticated  ayatitt  of .  controllad  irri«-> 
gation  which  oonotntratid  falling  rain  without  daaa  and  txtanaivt  . 
canal  tyataua^  thay  raadiad  a  hi^  Itvtl  of  tcologioal  awartntta* 

'  For  txaapla^  wild  lift,  tuch.  aa  dttr,  wtra  taktn  f of  food  and  hi^^a 
by  conducting  ptriodio  drivtW  and  culling  tht  anittala  acdording  to 
a  iLtvtl  whtra  tht  annv^l  ratum  ^IjJ^uld  not  bt  diainithtd.  Obvioutly 
tht  Incat  alBo  aaziagod  thtir  f ooiP^roductioa  according  to  a  long- 
rangt  ovtrviaw/'aAd  until  Spanish  oonqutrora  dtatroyad  thtir  oivili«* 
«   xa^ion  thty  flouriahtd, 
'         In  Kfxicoy  tht  Astioa  dtvtloptd  a  atlf-auataining  agrioultuxml 
affioitncy  capablt  of  producing  up  to  atvtn  oropa  par  ytfSf  two  of 
which  Wtrt  com,  or  aaisi*    Olht  ayatta  dtptndtd  upon  ralativaly  vary' 
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•max  plot*  of  iand  which  ixttndod  out  andwtrt  irrigatid  by  a  ^ 
■hmllow'laki  in  tht  araa  whtrt  Mtxico  City  if  aituattd  today.  Eaoh. 
jaot  was  otmtd  and  optrattd  by  an  •xttndtd  faniiy  arrans«fttnt,  -man- 
agtd  by  an  ovttviiw  which  inciudtd  thi  viiw  that  thi  iand  wan  an  in- 
htritanci.   Tha  riai  and'aainttnanci  df  tha  AaJtic  powtr  can  bi  rt- 
latid  to  this  ayatan  of  agridulturi  which  unfortunattiy  wa|  dtatroytd 
whan  thi  Spaniah  drainid  thi  iaki  and  conqutrid  thi  Aattca. 

6*         Dhi  davalopatnt  of  a«riculturt,  and  tht'uat  of  africultural  ^ 
UndM  in  tht  Unittd  Statta  hao  bttn,  in  th^^iSiin,  dtvfioptd  without 
a  cohtrtnt,  viabit  cvtrvitw  capablt  of  rtlatin*  to  %  iong-ranga  ia- 
•  pact  upon  tht,  •nvironmtnt,  tha  fAm  itatlf ,  vt  upon  tomcrrow^a  tco- 
nwqica.  ^If  dtvtloptd  by  functicninjg  iargtiy  froa  an  •conomio  vi«w,^ 
viiwing  land  aa  a  propirty,  and  until  in  racint  yaara  optrating 
primarily  on  a  aaai-tx-ttiidfd  family  arrangtotnt  vfhtrt  incoof^prp- 
duoing  proptrty  may  bt  paaatd  along  throu^  inhtritanoa. 

With  tha  •xciption  of  thi' Butch  Iwi'granta  who  atttltd  along 
tha  Hudaon  and  in  tht  PtnnBylyania  araa  and  acatttrtd'  individuala 
from  varioua  countita,  th*  wrly  atttltra  in  thia  country  gtnt rally 
laokad  for  faming  akilla  and  tht  dtaira.or  tht  capacity  to  think  in 
V^tnaa  of  a  ptxmantni:  agricultural  ayatan.    Ihtra  waa,  ataningly,  un- 
liaitad  land  to  th*  acuth  and  to  th*  wtat  and  aa  fama  ♦»wort  out« 
famtra  aimply  movtd  on  to  "virgin  aoil**,  creating  tht  ttigtatory 
faxwtr  and  attitudta  which  at ill  ptraiat, 

Sujiiratitiona,  miaconotptiona,  appalling  igncranct,  faith  in 
"    hard  work,  and'  atttbbom^lsa  dominattd  tht  fomation  of  America*  a 
agricultural  ayatU.    Infuaion,  and  trial  and  trror  gradually  pro- 
ductd  Horns  tkilli  or  a  pattam  of  *failurt.   Tht  Civil  War  intar- 
rupttdW  atrioutly  rttardtd  tha  dtvtlopaant  of  a  conatruetiva 
agriculturt,  particularly  in  tht  South*   Jha  kidwtat,  and  tvantually 
tht  Wt*t,  btgan  to  fill  with  migrating  fanntra  and  Immigranta  from 
Kuropa.   A  good  portiijn'of  thtaa  lattr  Imiilgranta  wtrt  akilltd  in 
fam  work  and  many  may  bt  dttcribtd  aa  joumtymtn  famtra.  Thair 
akillf  gradually  d'iffuatd,  and  wtrt  adopt td,  at  Itaat  in  part,  by  .  ^ 
migri^toxy  famtra.    Attitudta  mingltd  and  margad  and  aa  tha  Ifbrth  ^ 
juitricana  bagah.  to  raalixt  that  tht  nation'a  boundarita  wtra  llmittd 

ft-  .  » 
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*ini»  wdjyj^ualtii*  Inipm  to  ■t»1)ili«*#  "  ? 

Attltiidi  which  would  tMi  of  particulat  Intirtit  to 
thi»7c«ittii  ViiJxt  ^  dHoribtd  a*  tht  •iftt  bifftr  ■yndro«i«. 
AlHto^t  land  mild  the  ^irt  to  duplioati  cirtsin  land  idaaa  which 
brou^t  ov^r  fr3bf4iij-o^  and  JBneland  crtatid  the  vitw  where 
^»  •^uated  with  Ji^illty  and  aucciaa  dipindid  upon  baing  larga. 
Conaaqutntly  thtrt  ij^w^tindinoy  to  •■taka  out'  ;^  or  to'aoqulra 
Hera  land  than\^ul(l  afiTiotivily  ha  famed  with  liaitid  labor* 
Voluaa  waa  aubamutad  for  a  akillad  undiratandinf  of  the  aoil'a  - 
opacity  to  product  auatainin«ly,   ^Conaervation  waa  ignored 
faxmera  literally  worked  %hm9%\^m  and  their  famlXiea  to  exhaua*. 
tion  and  into  failurea  atta«pth»<  to  work  fama  far  too  bif  for 
thaoi. 

loo  -often,  »'aucceaaful«  famera  were  thoftli  who  could  aub- 
atitute  the  ability  to  aanaia,  to  crganiiie,  to  acqtitra^dditioni^ 
lAbor,  for  a  real  undaratanding  of  faming  including  anSmiviaw 
which  underitood' the  Icng-rango  iBpaot  of  certain  tifpta  of  faming 
upon  the  environkent  and  upon  the  country,   the  *git  bigger'  ayn-  ♦ 
droM  waa  reinforced. A  pattern  waa  ^jatablijhad  and  the  4raaa 
jallad  where  the  idaa  haa  been  to  acquire  ttcra  labor,  or  ndra  aone-* 
thing,  capable  of  producing  frow  jaora  aorai* 
^  o        Aa  tha^Atoibem  of  thia  cOMiittaa  would  know  vary  well,  early 
ligialation  recognized  that  land  gxmba   and  expanaion  patterna  op- 
erated  ag»inat  the  coomon  opportunity  and  a©iinaj/fha  baat  internet 
of  the  nation,  a«d 'therefore  acta  auch  aa  the  HoMeattad  Act  and  the 
Reolaaation  Act  were  tatabllahed  to  li«it  aiteW  abaentee  ownir- 
ahip.   through  the  yaara  the  intaja^r^    and  effaotiva  application  of 
both^aaurti  have  bean  negated  or  circumvented.  ""-^v-^ 

8.         By  the  aarly  igOO'a  and  with  the  re«arkabl*  virgin  fertility 
\  of  our  land  dontinuinc  to  hold,  the  general  level  of  fuming  akiU' 
had  iaprovad  conaiderably;  famera  were  ,|ilao  learning  to  manage 
their  holding*  m^re  efficiently.  •  Real  and  artificially  induced  ^ 
problena  of  diatribution  continued  to  reduce^ or  limit  their  prof ita, 
but  an  inatitution  of  family  famera  had  aatabliahad  and  famara 
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w«r«  IjtginnirVg  i:a-Xook'  inwEtd  for  bt tttr  •kills  and  an  ioprovtd 
undtrastanciing  of  tht  pottntial  of  thai r  faxma.    Tha  Jfirat  ^orld 
War 'interrupt^  and  pamanently/alterad  thic  davalop«ai^tV  |6»ar-- 
ganciec  created'^^rofitabla  opportuhitittJ,    Managamant  fanaing  •x^\ 
pandad*    Retitrictiono  Vfara  ^uapandad;  Jt>aantaa  ownarahip  ancouragad; 
*nd  the  •agricultural  induftryV  waa  4ntroducad«  ^ 

Heduced  axportc,    tha  crmah  of  1929  and  tha  dtpraacion  which  * 

/  followed  produced  a  dituation  where  anonnbua  quantitiea  of  food  and 

fiber  abruptly  iwcame  ♦♦fana  »urpiuaaa»'«    Unable  tp  aell  tlieir  coo-* 
iflodttiec  at  a  pAce  exceedingl^iproduction  coot,  famara  went  bank- 
rupt, farmo  went  fallow^  land  pricea  collapaed,  and  farttera  began 
migrating  to  the  tfities.    Thooe  who  atayed  behind  acratchad  thinga 
togather^aa  bast  they  could,  adjucted  to  the  np^  market,  and  hoped 
■tj^t- 1^^^  newly  f*>raed  ynite^^  of  Agt'iculture  wae 

^^^^^^^^^  ;  .g  help  the  soall  fanner, 

•i'       National  Dcfenae  and  our  entrai>ee  into  World  War'  II  created  a 
auddan  detaand  for  large  quxmtitieo  of  food' and  fiber.    Pricea  roae 
rapxdly,    Wh^^f^Lt  reached  a  pri«c  which  topped  SJ.OO  a  buishel;  flax 
hit  v7.00;  and  sope  famero  with  large  land  holdinga  earned  the, 

-  ^        then  aotronoaical,  *high*  of  a  million  dollara  per  crop.  .Acrea 

meant  more  buohela^  land  waa.otili  cheap,  and  famera  began  increaainf 
thaif  holdinga,  buying  and  leasing  land  vacated  by  thoae  who  had  mi- 
grated to  the^citiea*    Pruit  and  vegetable  growerc  in  California, 
Arizona,  OJexaD^  and  ij'lorida  expanded*   More  labor  waa  imported  from  - 
Mexico,  or  came  in  illegally,  and  the  rtaervoir  of  migratory  workera 

/  '  increased.  * 

Corporate  faming  and  abaentae  fam  management  flouriohed.  !l*he 

percentage  of  importationc  from  other  count riea  inoreaaed  while- 
correapondingly  the  percentage  of  ixportationa  from  the  United  Statea 
decreaaed.    Surpluces  mounted.    Aa  aubeidiea  fell  below  parity  the 
tendency  wao  to  incr'eaoe  holdinga  in  order  to  retain  or  to  increaee, 
'    incpmea.    Price.  PRPPort  and  ourplua  control  programc  were  refined, 
focuaing  upon  limiting  the  legal,  marketable  production  per  acre. 
Wew  efficienciee  were  ectablifihed.    Small  farmera  were  told  to  get 
bigger  o*  they  would  probably  ^ve  to  get  out.  - 
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9.  In  1933  r  Congrt»»  jpftnstd  tht  Agricultural  Ad.ju«1i«tnt  Act  and 

th*  bill  waa  signad  into  law  by  i»r««ia«nt  franklin  HooeevtXt* 
Originally  dtscribtd  an  an  •iiax'gtnoy  «ta»urtf  the  act  itttlf  pro- 
vid«ai  t)ii  weana  to  be  diacontinutd  by  the  Prtixdint  whtn  he^j:4nd«  * 
that  thi  national  toergency  ralativt  to  agriculture  has  tndtdl^*^*^ 
E«tabliflhing  federal  regulation  of  U.S.  fame  for  the  firit  \ 
1      time  the  act  waa^paaeed  to  adjust  •'overproduction'*,  to  ease  the 
burden  of  surpluo  cropc  and  swelling  warehouses>  and  to  increase 
the  fanner's  income.   According  to  a  1933  radio  address  by  H,R. 
Tolley,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  Administrator,  ••The  experiences 
of  the  twenties  and  thirties  tiCught  uk  that  it  is  nececeary  to  be 
able  to  put  the  brakes  on  farm  production.''   Retrospect  indicateV 
a  growing  impression  that  farm  surpluses  were  produced^  at  least  as 
much,  by  sluggish  or  micmanaged  distribution* 

The  point  hao  also  been  made  by  Dan  P.  Van  Gorder^in  ILIi  PARES 
THE  LAND  that  in  the  year  1-922,  "qur  farao,  for  the  time  in  our 
history.^  failed  to  produce  enoiigh  food  to  supply  e)cpprt  dwando  and 
domestic  reoiuiremtnts.'*    it  is  .alsx)  hie  contention  that  surplus  " 
statictico  ajre  misleading,  "Our  food  reatfurce*  wex^e  not  measured  in  ^ 
-    terms  of  supplies* per  Capita  of  total  population."  .  . 

The  poaoibility  which iis  emphasized  here  is  that  ourplua  ita- 
tistico  may  be  misleading,  abd  that  whatever,  federal  control    over  . 
farm  production  was  enacted  t(oj;educe  a  situation  alarwingLy  des-  . 
cribed  as  a  ••cruishing  pverproduotion**.    By  federal  proclamation, 
^     small  family  farmers  -  and  very  omdll  rislative  to' today's  farmo,  \o 
.  •  utilizing  hprseo  and  mules,  and  extremely  limited  unoophisticated  '^^ 
mechanical*  equipoent,  natural  fertilizers,  limited  irrigation,  and  • 
very  few  peoticideD,  if  any,  weri^  accordingly, 'producing  more  food 
and  f ibiir  than  the  nation  could  consume  or  export.  • 

Soenlngly,*  federal  regulation.would  act*  to  restrict  or  to  re- 
duce production  by  limiting  acreages,!  or  at  leasts  by  encouraging  ^ 
smaller  fkrmero  posoibly  by  establishing  subsidies  which 'diminish  ' 
rapidly  ao  i^creagea  exceed  minimal  levels.    Dramatically,  millions 
of  meat  animals  were  deetroyed,  or  were  supposed  to  be  destroyed,  as*  " 
federal  price  aupport  programs  were  launched.    A  most  rejiarkable  * 
paradox  has  followed  where  in  spite  of  increasing  surpluses  and  ^ 
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ptriodic  crito  of  ialana  inporto  to  this  country  havi*incr«aBidl  and 
tht  Unitid  Statet  Dtpttrtment  •  of.  Agri-oulture  lis  apent' biiyons-'of 
dollaftj  r#«t»rching  and  promoting  method*  and  aateriatB,  hybrid 
ottd  and  tto^  to  **increa9t  production**  • 

Hjncreastdprd  duct  ion**  has  been  accompliahid  with  prograaa 
and  researcn  almdst  entirely  deaigned  to  promote  larger  holdings.  - 
SSarket  development,,  and  diatribution  utilising  tiSDA  inspecting* ,  ^ 
the  lawt  and  powera  to  aeverely  penalize  have^been  uaed  to  develop* 
and.  maintain  volvme  monopoliea  >ind  •'price  control* *i  which  operate 
apecifically.  againot  the  potential  for  profitable  production  from 
email  acrcagea,   Harket  ordero,  otate  and  federal,  and  »*quality" 
opecificationa  have  been  deaigned  which  limit  •  the  *JmarketabXe . 
quality**  that  may  be  hfl|.rveoted  per  acre,  without  limiting  acreage • 
Other  progroao  limit,  bV  law,  the  production  which  can  be^'produced 
on  specific  acreages.  '  :^  ^    ^   ^  *  . 

tOv       Dovetailing  with  programB  sponsored  by  the  USDA.,  manufacturers, 
of  a^icultural  equipment  and  agricultural  chemicals  have  succiss-  . 
fully  dold  in  cuccoooivo  generating  spirals  largiir  and  larger  vol-. 
Ufflco  of  chemi<;alB,  and  bigger  and  bi^sger  equipnent,  each  successive 
otep  developing  larger  holdings  and  compelling  farmers  to  increaae 
their  acreage  or  eventually  migrate  to  the  citiec* 

Kethodo,  chcmicalc- and  equipment  have  bien.intreduced  V^ithout 
adequate,  or  even  adequate  attempts  to  understand  their  immediate^^- 
and  Ipng-range  impact  upon  conoorvatipn  and  the  environment*  Large 
a<i.reagco  of  productive  land  have  btsen  pemane;xtly .  destroyed  through 
prpsion;  even  larger  areao  >Are  ,now  eroding  seriously,  inestimable 
•mJllionp  of  tons  of  humus  have  been  mined Vrom  the  soil  as  a  direct 
,^cult  of  fanning  larger  holdings  with  bigger  equipment  and  syn- 
<thetic  fertilizers  whtch  add  nothing  tiO  soil^ii  fertility  or  tilth. 
Vast  areas,  particularly  in  southern  states  are  now  severely  crippled 
by  their  lose  of  humus  culd  by  methods  and  materials  which  have  pro-/ 
duced  large-scale  conditions  of  hardpan.    Other  regions,  including 
parts  of  California,  aire  beginning  to  experience  dangerous  levels 
of  sodium  buildrUp  due  to  salt  fertilizers.  '  .  ^ 

For  facts  pertaining  to  soil  "conservation  and  the  current 
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»tatua  of  tht  mtion»8  aoil,  thxo  comoittti  wpuld  find  tht  197 1 
.^rtport  pubiiahtd  by  tht  tf.S.  SoxX'  Conttrvation  Strvict  htlp^. 
^i.jr,  Barry  Cocaaontr'a  book  OJHE  CIiOSINa  CIRCIiE  amply  rtlatta  tht 
Wftttd^for  an  agricultural  ayattta  with  an  ovtrvitw  that  will  ra]^ild 
,yind  itaintain  a  aaft  ptrcentagt  of  huaua  in  tht  aoil.  >Rtahaping  V 
.   tht  Soil\  MICHIGAN  ^C^ENra  IN  ACTION  N0.5.,  Michigwr  Statt  Upivtr- 
'•ity,  196.9,  will  pro^de  uatful  inforiw  -  -  v 

Inoreaainflfly,  tnvironmthtal  txptrta  art  willing  to  idfntify 
the  agFicultural  practicta  dtvtloptd  over  tht  paat  35  ytara  pa  tht 
«aaor  contributor  to  pollution,  'Wattr*pollution  dut  to-nitrogtn 
compounda  haq  bttn  rtcogniztd  and  largtly  aoctpttd,  how||Vtr  tht  tx4 
ttnt  in  yit  to  bt  aetn.    The  annual  tatimattd  loaa  of  ^t  toptoil 
which  la  choking  rlvtro  and  rtoex^voirt  and  waahing  out  to'  ata  4* 
auplificd^by  thf  annual  coat  of  drtdging  rtatrvoira  and  wattrwaya, 
IPhc  dctoanding  rict  in  tht  volumt  of  agricultural  conttoinantt'' intro- 
duced into  our. Ttnvironmtrtt  fron  1940  to  197O  la  tractd  by  Dr.  Barry 
Conaoner  in  hia  book,  TIIE  CX*6siNG  ClKCXiip;.  . 

We  are  only  now  btginnlng  to  rtalizt  tht  f^tifttio  inpaot  which 
:iargt,-Bcalt  agrlcultuiml  practicta  )iavt  had  upon  o«*  cliaata.  fixtta-*' 
ciya'oya^tMfl  of  amo^  irrigation  canaloy  and  largt  irrigattd  acrtagiia 
Havt  alrtady  af f  tcttd  artaa  ^3uch  aa-thV  san  Joaquin  Vail ty  in  Cali- 
fornia.   In  a  rtctnt  thrtt  week  meo^tlng,  dtadribtd  aa  tht  •»5tudy  of 
j^att'a  Impact  on  Clljsjatt%  Bpoaibrtd  by  tht  Maaaachuattta  inttitutt 
of  (PCQhiiol^gy  and'  conductad  in'Stockhol«/swt4aii^,  30  of  tht  world** 
lea^hg  acientlata  rtp'reatnting  14  countritji  cited  tht  burning  of  ^ 
-waote  cropa  and  vtgttation^  overgrazing,  duat  atoma  rttulting  frc» 
ovtrgiraaing,  dtfcrrtat.atlon^  irrigation  of  arid  arfcaa^  dame,  van  madt 
lakea,  aiveraion  of  rivtrfi  froa  one  rtgion  to  anothtr,  amd  cloud 
otcdingaa  capable  of  crtating  chatigaa  whieh  "could  havt  atrioua 
'  rtgional  and  evtn.  global  repercuaaiano.**     -  "7  '  ' 


.11*        During  tht  tarly  fortlta  a  nuaibtr  of  Aiiaricana,  acadt«iciana, 
buameflomen,  fa«tra,  publiahera,  and'tl*  like,  alamed  With  the 

.    deotructive  trend  set  by  the  United  Ctatea  Depaniieht  of  Agriculture, 
nought  to  ectablieh  an  overview  which  woul^  redirect  th  nationfa 
^grlcultui^A,    Calling  thtmaelvea  l/h^  New  Agriqulturiata  and/or  The 
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Ft'fendB  of  the  Land  thsy  published  a  number  of  books  and"]periodicals 
which  describe  current  trjinde,  and  describe  altematire^  methods  and/ 
materials,  citing  demonstx^ationo  and  examples,  civing  statistica, 
and  seeking  for ^'the  first  tiiae  in  this*  country  to  promote  the  cop- 
oeptufcT^the  qlite  famer»  .or  a^t  least  an  agricultural  sysjbea.  based 
upon  a  ^irm  f ovmdation^  of  Inaster  fanners  . operating  from  an  oyerview 
.which  would  protect  our  soil,  and  environment «  and  our  health •   .  / 

Apparently  the  concept. was  too  much, Jsef ore  the  circumstances 
and  fanttbrs  largely  failed  to  ^respond,  and  consumiirs  failed  tio 
juiderstand  the^ relation  of  safe,  nutritious  food  to  farming  methods. 
She  moyement  is  -significant  to  this  ccHBunittee  on  two  cb.unt'at  1.  An 
altemati^^atgricul^l^e  was  presented,  and  demonstrated  which  would 
have  enabled  smaller  farmers  to  ^p&rate  profitably  on  a  nearly  (if 
sustaining  basis.    2«  It  call.«d  to  a-y^ention  then  that  federal  x*b 5- - 
ulation  was  ffponsoring  and  pursuing,  food  producing  practiccis  which 
ignored  nutrition  and  was,  in  fact,  sponsoring  methods  and  materials 
which^ would  produce  a  health  hazard. 


/  ^2*         Pfrhapij  .in  response",  and  belatedly  .responding  to  *  USDA  .  - 

taken  'in  the  mi d»thirties  Which  indicated  thkt  one-third  of  ui.-  J, 
natioil'B  people  w¥re  '•iH-fed"  ••/and  casting  numerous  peculiar  ; 
•  questions  upon  the  1933  OSDA  position  that  the  nation  yras  buffefir*;  • 
frotii  overproduction,     white  flour  and  bread 'was  "enriched",  by  law 
in  the  early  40»s,  With  B  vitamin  and  iron.    With  this  single  'ex-* 
\  ce/tion,  the  USBA  and  related  agencies  have  failed  to  pui^sueant^  to 
develpp  methods  and  materials  which  would  improve,,  or  at  least  t»^Jr- 
antee-a  high  lpvel*of^  necessary  vitamins,  trace  minerals,  aiid  the  -  . 
necessary  amino  acids.    '  « 

Since  this  coiamitt*e  is  considering  proposals  for  land  reform 
.    "*  and  therefore  alternatives  to  our  current,  agriculture  it  may  wish 
to  examine  neutral,  data,  capable  of  supplying  comprehensive  infor- 
'mation  in  scientific  Wtail,  of  a  comparative  studjr  conducted  , con- 
tinuously over^'a  period  of  several  «ytf4tB,    If  so,  it  may  wish  to 
"    become  familiar  with  the  Hau^ey  Experiment  which  is .  conductea.;by 
the  Soil  Association  in  Hauf^ha(oy,  England,'  ,        ^  ^  " 

Briefly,  the  experiment  has  been  in  proqess.  since  1945* .  'fHo 
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PriendS.  of  to,  i^d  tl^ey  pubjishe^l  a  nqiaber  -of  ,l>oOk»,«id  ^periodioil. 
i.hi5h.  d«8cribe  current  tx«nd6,  and  d.seHribe  dltVrruitiv.  m.thodg  and 
iiiat.rial..  citing  demonstrationa  Imd'.xaapleB,  giimns  Btati^ticg, 
-  .aatt  BeekiBg  for        firat  ti«< m  this  country  to  promo^.'  th.  co«v- 
cept  of  the.  elita  fam.y,  or  at  least  an'^agriouitu^l"  ayatwa  bas<fd 
^   upon  a  fina  fovmdation  of  master  fa jmera  operating  from  an  dvei^iew 
^  which  would  protect  oiir  ooil,  and  environment >  and  our>ealth.     \ " 
Apparently  th»  cpn^ipt  Watt  too  muoh.before  thescircuirtwices  ' 
and  famefB.  largely  railed,.to  re'spondv  and-consuaero  failed  to'  . 
»»&derstand  the  r*lat^on  of  «ife,  nutritidufl*food  to  .faraing  methods. 
The  movement  is^  Bignificanf^tp  this' cooaittee  on  two'cauhte:  1.  An  ' 
•  alternative  agrlculturi  waoVesftntecf  and.  deaons^rated  which  woiild 
have  enahled  smaller  ,f*Me«j  to  operdte  pr6fitahly  on' a  nearly  r  "  ■ 
sustaining  baeie.    2.  It  called  ,to  attention  then  that,  feder&l  itj 
ulation  wassnpona-oring  'and  Piursuing^fQod'prodiicing'^rac^'ices  wiiicti- 
ignored  nutrition  and  Wan,  in  fact , -sponsoring  ijethgds;  |indjnatei.ial£r 
which  would  produce  a  health  hazard.'.:  ^     ,       '       •      \  * 

12.        -PaJ^tiWa  in  res^once,,  and  belktedly  reopQndin|'"to  a  USDA  ' 
..taken  in  the  mid-t^lrtie£H which  indicated. th^t "one-third  of  u..!  ' 
nation^ s' people  were  ;Hiii,fecl»  ..  .  and  caotihg  numero^  peculiar ^ 
questions  upon  the  1933  USDA. pcnitipn  th&'t  the  natio^i  w&a  ^ufferir  " 

■  from  <jverproduct3,on,...whlte'riour  and  bread. was.  "enriched",  ,by  law 
in  the  early  40-8,  with'B  vitamin  and  iron. .tilth  this  single  ex-.  •  , 
ception,  the  .USDA  and  related  agencies  have  failed  to'.RursueanV 
develop  methods  apd  materials  which  Wtfuld  iiiprove,  or  af  least 
ahtee  a  high  level  of  necessary  vitaminfl,^  .trace  mineralo,  'and  .the 
necessary  afcino  acids.  .     '  .   '  '  . 

Since  this  committee  ib  consWring  p.rofposaUs  for 'land  refo™ 
and  therefore  alternativpa  to  our  current  agriculture  it-*may  wish . 
to  examine  neutral  data,  capable  of  iaupplying  cdmpr^henoive  infer-;,; 

i  mat  ion  in  Ectentifi'c  dptail,  erf  a  cotaparrtive  otudy'Qonduoted  com-'  ' 
tinudusly  over  a  perio/of  sevei^l  years,,  "  if  so,  it  may  Wish  to 
become  fmniliajr  with  .'the  Haujjjley  Experiment  which  irf  'con-duoted  By  ' 
the^So'il  Asspoiatidii  in  Haughley,  England.'         '  '  , 

Briefly,  the  experiment  has  been  in  pro.eess  since  1945^^'  « 
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;SoU>680cid.tipn  putliBht*  journals  whioh  dteOribr.  tlultt  result* V  / 
iiiB  of  ti  dAtt.    Utiiizing^ofganio  iiethod«  it  io  pocoiftlt  to  maintain 
'^aV^  1?evtl  or  ftr*ility'with  miiiiiial*appiication«  of  orgwic  aatttr. 
/a:*  Yitido  arc  leas  than  the  fieid  which,  received  applications  of  „ 
-^copttaercial  type  fertilize|-* >3.  The  field  receiving  comoercial  fer- 
%iliaers  beW.addicted.  and  Xielda  fell  drastically  1«ithout  con-^ 
tinuoua  applicatiopar  A.  In  the  expelrinent  equal  herds  of  milk  cattle^ 
.are  held  penaanentlj;  And  separattly  in  both  organic  and  not-organic 
fields/.  Organic  cows  produce  greater  volumes  ^»nd  more  butterfat  cn 
the^enallBr  organic  yield.  5.  As  generations  of  c'attle  are  produced 
(same  bull*  for  both  herd6)  cattlt  feadiiig  on  coniBercial  fertilised^ 
.^iild  incur  iore  illneae,  and  requir^more  veterinary  attention. 

13.        JBy  19B''ana  until  World  War  II,  farmeno^ auppljfing  the  fr«8h  • 
'  Mrket  had  rtaohtd  a  very  degree  of  ha^veeting  and  handling 

Bkill.    DiBtritoutioA  was  muoh  more  dii>erBe*and  comBetitive,,  and  eewB- 
»ingiy  more  capable  of  handling  freeh  produce  rapidly  without  exten- 
ffaive  systefflB  of  refrigerated  Bt.orage  and  long  delaye  o*f  several  dAjre,  . 
or  even  aeveri'l  weeka.    Wholeeale  produce  markets,  w?>ich  fctre,  usually 
a  conglomeration  of  independent  competitors,  were  geared  to  handle 
-  tranekctions  very  quickly;  eometimes  faraers  wouli  unload  ^nly  a  ffw 
hours  before  retailers  wore  there  to  load,    Jl«»rl«{»  n"'' 
sible,  either  directly,  or^hrough  Shippers, '.tfofasequently  (Jonauaers,  ■ 
particularly  on  the  coast  and  in  major  cities,  enjoyed  a  greater 
variety  and  quality  selection  of  mature  fresh  fruits  and  vegi«able^.. 
Quality  contrp'l  wis  exercized  by  wholesalers,  shippere,  retailers, 
and  largely  by  the  consvtoiers  thempelves.    Grading  standards  Marge^ 
relative  to  eise,  titi^pt /,tMt»  mi  trt^^iSBB. 

otood  very  well  and  they  jealously  guarded  .their  reputations  for 

providingvi  top  pack  and/or  ^cks  which  were  accurately  labeled . 

Packs  labeled'  otherwipe  wer.?  .rejected  and  the  fannSM  were  not  paid. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  find  three  and  eved^four  gifedes  of  the  A 

eame  produce  displayed  in  tile  same  produce  departm^n^.  ' The  system  . 
"   supplied  coneunew  with  a  multiple  choice  in  t.ias  of  re,l  qualify  .• 

at  Whichever  priie  they  Wed  to  pay,  and  faraers  werfl^ble  to 
,   eell  most  of  their  crops,  honestly,  at  pl-icee  corr.spoflding  to  grades. 


mi 
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.looa  Ubor,  wort  ablHo  «m.  «a  «dequ*t.  lirln,  on  thr..,  four  or 
«or«  »ttr«8,  d.j^nding  upon  th«  location  and  olimtk.        '  ' 
^    ■'    "Gold  ftowgi- wa.  not  a  w.u'.atablirtl.d  t.0Jmiqu..  and'not 
^  to<^po,uiar;  the  fAaK  produo.  ■ark.t^p.rai.d.  'in  th.  main,  .trlotlj' 
►   upjjn  .upply  and  demand.    Ih.  idea  of.  an.  -ov.rp"rodu"5rio«f-  in  any  '  ■ 
^alamin^  qu^atiiar  i^fficult  to  a.,  at  th^ii  ti«.,  how.v.r  ..urpluo 
oontrol.  and  prie?.  ai^pbrt.  programi  were  9Stabli*h*d,  and  .tat.  and 
:  f»d.ral  oodw  w.r..  ^j^ltt.n  which  r.gulate  the  flow  of  fr..h.produe. 
^   by  regulating  the  "marlc.table  quality-  that  can  b.  .hipped  out  of  \ 
th.  county  or  th^  atat..    Ih.  .y.t«,  of  marketabl.  quality  act.  to  .  - 
limit  th.  profitabl.- production  jj.r  acr.,  witho'ut  liitiUng  -tfi. 
acr.ai..whieh  o^n  b.  plant.d.   It  i.  r.iWoroV  by  inep.ctor.,  atat. 
an4  f«d.i;|l,  agricultural,, h.alth,  and  HU,  who  hav.  -r.d-tagging" 
powara,  which-mean.  that  wh.n  a  orop  or  a  ehipn.nt  ia  -r.d-t.M.d-  ' 
it^maynot  b.  .old.  '      7^  • 

•      l««rk.tabl.  quality  r.lat'.a  to  tJie  t.iH  "quali;ty  etAndarda"  or 
,to  appol^leation.  which  .p.oify  app.aranc...  that.ie,  mintaum  «pp.*r-~ 
ancea.  •  Which  m.aii. ,  for  .XMjpl.,  that  a  owrot  must  b.  ^o  lonR. 
npt  longer,  and  th.  diaa.t.r  must  b.  ao  mu'eh,  but  not  l.ea  npr  not 
moi%  ...  th.  diam.t.r  of  an  app^k.  muat  b.  .o  big,  but  not  1..8,.. 
•a^wall  orang«.may  not  be  paektd  with  a  larg.  onmg.;  large  h.ad. 
of  l«ttuc.  may  not  b.  ,«cked  with  amall  head,  of  lettuce  and^o  on. 

Quality  «itandarda  will  al.o  ap.cify  insect  toleranoee,  genej, 
aUy  meanlJig  the  percentage  of  inseots  which  may  be  present,  or  th»  . 
.  percentage  of  Inaact  bites  which  can  be  present  on  freeh  produce. 
Toleranoee  are  generally  dettwined  u^on  inepection  by '  exeaiping  a 
percentage  of  the  shipment.    The  legal  tolerances  which  iave  been 
•etabli-shfd  through  th.  y.ars  ar..  for  th.  moat  part  m<mdatory  r.* 
quir.m.nt«^to/ua.  p..tioid.s.    C.rtaln  minimum  ai*.  standard.,  es- 
.psoially  fojj  psaoh.s,  n.otarin.s,  and  grap.a  ava  difficult  to  obtain 
in  any  volum.  without  .timulant.  and  synth.tio  f»rtlUz.r.. 

'Other  quall-ty  'apeoifieations  specify  minimum  matnrl|ies,  a 
specification  which  throueJi  the  yAi,rs  has-laTrgely  detirlowited.  Aru 
^tificial  dyea,  such  as  dyeing  oranges  or, nut e,  and  technique,  for 
.'sweating  «olor  .into  gr.en  tangeriHes  are  not  riatrioted.   lajking  .. 
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•p#oiflOfttion»,  ■p«oifyinc  typt  of  pAoking  cont»in«r«, 

haTS  b«aoa«  quits  Bptoific  and  ar«  b«oo«ing  «or«  ■o. 

I     Quality  ■tanOaMp  w«r«  •■tabliih«d  in  a  nuabtr  Of  .way*..  Th«y 
may  ■imply  liav«  ^)««n  irriittn  into  th«  a(5riouX"tural  ood«^  «tat«  or 
f«d«ral,  d«f ijied  ,by  a  diitriot  aaEricuIturaX  advisory  board,  or 
tabli1rtl«d  through  a  Btat«  or  f«diral  market  ord«r.    Wia  practtc*  - 
which  ha»  aiitrg^d  is  that  district  agricultural  boards  will  t«nd  to 
r«pr«B«nt  th«,volu««  growtra.   Markii^  o»a«r»  ara  coMionlywrittsn 
■pacifying  certain  »atktt  tsonVrolling  d«ci»ion»  by  51  p«rdiint  of  th« 
volum«.    Oft«n,  t«ntktiv«  codtt  ar«  written  and  ci^culattd  anohg 
.  'grfiifT^u  aiBociatiorui,  food  proo«iijiortt  aiid  •tc,  and^volu««  pro- 
t    duotrs  b«fort  •naict»«nt  into  law*.  ^  '     ^      ^      •      .  : 


^CUHHKHT -PRACTICBS  ' 

U.        atha  •Tlark«t'«  i»  a*  tirm  irtiich  ■••««  to  b«  d«»oribijHf  what  oOii- 
■m«r«  ar«  buying,' and  whil«  it  do««  r#fl*ict  what  i»,  "■avinjc^  it  \ 
tinds  to  Mtan  what  r«tftil«r«  buy..   IThilt  Oon»u««r»  ar«  providtd 
choicts  4n/l»b«ling,  brand  X  oyfr  brand  ^Y,  «od«nf  »«rchtodi«itlg 
t«chni(iu«»(ar»'calculatad  to  limit  th«ir.  oh^ic«*  by  aiM^  by  .Jriot,'** 
or  by  voluflU.    Por  Mwapii ,  standard  ^uali/y  orang«» 'wil\  probably 
"  b«  off«r«d  in  two  choicwx » in.  bulk  at  a  fUlSitly  hi«^i«r  priot  ptr  ' 
pound,  or  in  t«n  pound  bag«  tlightly  1«bb  than  tht  bulk  orangtB. 
lltat  i'l  offBrBd  in  a  yariBty  of  cutB,  usually  dBBoribid  as  ^ 
*«choicB«?  conBtJBBrB  havrno  other  choioa,  and  no  information  which 
will  hBl^  thim  to  know  whBthBr  it  was 'grown  in  a  fBBA  lot  or  graaa. 
fBd,    fevBry  yBar  conwoditiai*  art  aysilitbiB  on  fimiB,  and  in  qual- 
ItiBB'  Which  oonBUBBrB  would  buy,  or  might  wish  to  buy  {if  rBtailBra 
would  providB  thB  choicB.     .  V  / 

mquBntly,  in^fact  morB  an^/moys,  tfarmBra  wpiad:  likB  to  .supply 
thB  rsal  quality  and  variBty  which  BVBryonB  knows  that  'qonsumsra  . 
W0U14  likB,  -such  sb  maturity,  but'  ths  markBt  pricB  rBmaihB  th#  samB  i 
and  psrhaps  Ibbs.   ThtrB  is  littlB  or  no  profit  incBntivs  l^ic  rml  / 
quillty  or  for  sxtra  risk/  HhB  ♦^aricBi-  dominatBs,  and  ofisn  tfis 
sitB  or  typB^of  packing  cratB  is  mor* '  lm|iortant  than  .ths* <lUsllty  of 
♦  thB  product  within.  / 


ERIC;.       ;  *j 


By  almost  «b«oXut«^aict«»ity  farmira  «dhir«  ri^jidly  to  those  * 
,  ■j>tci^icAtion»  whioh  thiy  Hpow  to  bt  "l^otnaitivt* »  particulnt^ly  wijtfi' 
f»twtr»^who  hmvt  been  ted^t«g|:ed  far  moa«e  often  tlimn  large  V'ow«r« ;  ' 
therefoj^e  it  i«  ««id  with  «o«e  truth  that  tMll  fax«era  tend  to  uae 
More  feiaticidee  than  do  lairf*  «ro«rii.    Frequently  »ark«tin«  chanAela 
for  aaall  ^^mer«  are  limited  to  one  proceaeor  or  ahtpper,  or  to 
direct  maxicetinlg  f r<ii  the  fam.,  Increaaingly  where  ffxnera  ara 
liaited  to  one  iMirketin«.  channel  they  are  alio  denied,  or*  it  aaeMe  ' 
that  they  are  denied,^  their' full  share  of  Marketable  quality.  For 
•xaapla  aaall  ap7).a  an4' orange  growers  report  that  insistently  high 
ratios  oj-thair  fruit  are  graded  iftto  proceaaing, , .  at*  a  price  aub-  ,  ' 
stantially  below  thair  operating  cost.  '     /  . 

rThe  legal  inability  to  j^ip  nixed  Bi£*ei  and  the  high  coat  of 
setting  up  sorting  and  packipg^aciHtiea  limits  such  far*ers  to  \ 
whatever  Market  they  hava,  for  whatever  price  for  howivir  iong  they 
can  hold  out*   Frequently  when  packing  container  raquir«|etttV  are  too 
rigid,  probably  because  the  Market  haa  apeaified  aocordingl^,  they 
are'.aiaply  out  of  that  maz^et.   At  other  tia^a  thtir  eMail  voltwa 
prohibits  tbea  frd«  purchasing  containera  at  prioea  which  will  en-  '  * 
able  theM  to  realise  a^^peif  oW  ^roHt.    At  'tdAeii,  the  packing  con-* 
tainer  in  worth  nore  •than  the  prodttbt  packed*,  .* 

'    ^here  are  open  l/holiiale  Marketa,  diatributors  which  ara  pri- 
Marily  located  in  the  Major  citiea,  JCor' exaMple  in  Calif omia,  Moat 
of  thsM  are  located  in  San  FnmciacO  and  Iioa  Angelea.v  Famara  ,and 
shipper*  May  ahip^  to  thtaa  diatributora  who  mupply  independent  re-  • 
tailera  and  SMalX  auperaarkat  chains  in  th»  atate  of  Califomia^-aiid 
throughout  tha 'nation.   The  product  whioh  is  ahipped  Muat  jMsat  atate 
and  federal  codea.   Produce  diatributora  buy  soms  froducej  -the  balanoe 
ia  •♦handled*'.   Wholeaale  diatributora  charge  farmtra  20  to  2?  ptrcant 
of  the  wholeoala  price  for  handling.   Acceptanoe  of  a  ahipMtnt  ia 
not  a'  guarantee  ^that  the  produce  will  bf  aold.   Market  acoaaa  is 
also  J.iMited  to  wlioleaalara,  coipalfttion  ia  conaidermble,  f roaen . 
f ruita.  and  vagetables  have  drastically,  reduced  freah  retail  aalea. 
The  Margin  ia  nax^row,  and  Maw  diatributom  operata  at  a  3?oas  or  y#ry  . 
close  to  a  loaii,  /  • 

Deducting  20  to  27  parcent  froM  the^wholesala  price »  adding 
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pm^kiaji  and  oontkintr  ooat^plUa  tha  •pirallin((^  Mitrono«loaX  oost 
of  tnoisportation  prtvtnts  mom%  tmmll  far»tr«  fro*  profitably^  *  *  ^ 
rtaehlAf  aarlctt«t  partlcxOarly  in  'tht  paak  of  tht  ■•aion,  Wit 
llMitation  prodiioti  a  ■ittuitioa  whtrt,  i;or  txaaja*,  ■••i^ripa  Im-* 
maturt  ptachta  or  aprl'Atv«will  bo  ■o^lng  in  a  Los  Anf«],f»  aupor- 
sarktt  for  33itf  to        p«r  pound  whlla  growora  in  tho  San  Joaquin 
Vallty  and  ln  othor  aroaa  mill  ba  ^oxptritttcins  a  *^aurpl\ui  orop**«r 
Tht  practict  of  jkiarrtrftinf  iwaturt  fruit  tarly  In  tht  ttason  in 
\>rdtr  to  takt  advantrngt  of  tht  higjiti/prictt  flood*  tht  «arkt1;  with 
■our  fruit  a|id  aott  to  dtprttt  aalttCfor  tht  balano*  of  tht  ataton. 
Crowiira  who  wait  f or  lUfcturiti' Mitfit  loat  aubttantially,  and  aa  al- 
rtady  atattd,' aarktt  mtn  will  not  pay  iiort  or  «uaranti|t  bttttr  priota 
for  maturt  f oQd,  ^         *  •  \ 

Ptrimpa  tht  California  attdltta  tablt  apc»P«  ««P^^ 
coHion  diltMa  btat*   fhia  it  priaarily  dut  to  iMMturt\harvtating 
and  thtf  practict  of  trtating  grapta  with'  a  ohtMioal  hom^nt  which 


wattry  «rapt.*  Tht  grapjA  art  laygit  and  dtctptiVtiy  attrai^titt,  ^d 
handlt  tapicially  wall.    In  Caiifomia.  pricta  rangt  in  tht\  29|5  par 
pound  arta  during  ptak  aaaaon  and "ifqvMitnt  ia  Xinittd.  31^ 
mtnt  afftota  tht  growtr  and  tht  oonauatr'tiort  than  it  afftots  tht 
^auptmarJctt  whtrt  tht  tablt^'erapt  atotion.ia  almply,  and  no^t  »  •aalX 
pprtipn  of  th^  product  dtjiartatttt,  *nd  whtrt  apaoifioationa  4ptcifjr 
fruit  which  will  ^handlt  with  tht  Itaat  «MOunt  of  cart  and  Ibt^^  Kx- 
part  infoxtt%tion^  rtlatlvt  to  actual  augar  cdiitarft  in  today' »'^pt 
and  a.atudy  of  currant  praoticta  and.thtir  di«iniaAing  tfftc^  '^pon 
growti^a  could  bt  aupplitd  by  Dr.  Klayton  Mtltonr  proft^aor  of  titii- 
cuUurt,  U,C*  Bavia,  and  ICatnt*  Laraon  pi  Coaohtlla  Vallty,  ■ 

,  SoMttiMta  tranaportatiott  coata  will  bt  tha  aaat  for  a  ahoi^ 
diatanoa  aa  it  will  bt.for  a  lon/f  diatanct  by  a  difftrtnt  oarritj*. 
*For  txaaplti  it  May  coat  a  growar  tUOO.  par  crata  to'ahip  lattuc^  a 
orat^aa  (24  to  tach  cratt)  thrtt  hundrtd  ailta  by  codion  carritr.  iTht 
wholtaalt  aarktt  T»riot  for  Itttuoa  rangta  froil  i1*50  ptr  oratt  t o ^  * 
an  avtragt  of.«1.75  to  a  hiiJti  of  $2.25.   Iht  curr<mt  avtraga  coat^ 
to  ahip  a  oaat  of  48  ox*  juict  oana  froai  CaUfomia^to  Haw  Xoxk  ii  v 
lUOO^,  tlttJltatt  ahipping  rangaa  font  At  ^to  6t  par  poudd  includint 
wtie^t  of  tht  oratji'»   StDtaaratatt  ahipping  rangaa  fro«  4^  to  60^%  . 
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p$r  pouad.   JPriY»1;« -transportation  mymt^th  and  tnondua  volwta 
oan  •ithtr  raduot  oost  CQ^^r^^iu  a  profit  (to  volmt.  .S«all«r 
growtra  who  ahip  in  ona  or  two  oarlead  l^uantitita  hi^  difficulty 
obtaininifauffioiant^ofit  aft«r  tranapQrtation  ooit.   Hi^ila  ara 

^    oftta  unavailablt,  and  daltvfry  unpradictablt.  ^mcf  of  ihippin^ 
brjr  truoJf  yarita,  i«nsin«  ffo*  $9CJ0  par  l^oad  to  $1800  par  load,  d«- 
pandinf  on  availability  of  "rail  oara.  ^ 

?ranaportatio3?i  diffio\^ti«a  and  fluctuating  prictij  ara^  of 
oouraa,  .old  problMa  for  ra|««ra.   JVtw  probl«i,  which  ara  baing  . 
achadulad  to  occur  or  baing  prtparad  in  th«  Midwtatp  for  axaapli, 
conctm  thf  jpoaition  thajb  th«  traditional  grmin  altvatoro  in  aaoh 
littla  town  alon«  a  railway  la  ia«ffioi«nt'iind  tlynt  a  pyatm  of 
ttiw,  larftr  altvatora  ahould  ^  conatruotad,  at  mora  ffficiaat 
/apacittga* .    (tertntly  famtrf  mho'  ar«  atft«ptin«  to  d«v«lop  thfir 

•  'own  direct  aarktting  to  Milla  ajad  ttc*  find  thiit  rail  coat  axcttda  . 
trucking,  and  that  trucking  coata  ara.rfltrictiva.ln'^l^da  l«aa  than 
40,000  pounda*  •     \      ^  ^     •  .  ^ 

^      Owtrally  aptakin^  any  diatribution  which  fallt^in  th«  oat««ory 
out  Of  an  aatabliahtd  high  voluat  pattern  will  U  prtaiua  and  ptxiiapa 
dafaating.   ^mtra,  aa  an  •xaaplt,  who  would  praftr  to'^ua*  natural 
.  fartiXiKara  anjX  aoiX  oondition«ra  auoh  aa  dolo*ita/rock  «in«smla, 
■anuria  and  ao  forth  frtquantly  daoida  ib*t  th«  iranaporUtiozi  ocat 
bannot  rialiatioiaiy  ba  r«lat«d  to  thair  production. 

It  ii^not  liktly  that  thtaa.and  othtr  tranaportatibn  problwta 
ara  unknown  to  th«  United  5tat«a  ]Dapart««nt  of  Agt^cultura,  and  th« 
^  iatmingXy  pbrioua  Vitw  that  aaall  famtra  could  b«  htlpad  ooMidtr- 
ab^  if  cti^tain  ratta  wara  raatorad  aWd  ptxttapa  controlltd,  and  if 
paH^pa  tranaportation  tubaidita  would  b«  propoiad  that  woul<3L  baar 
^diraetly  upon  far««r«  with  •aaller  pjroductioaa. '  if  th«  yi«w  tx-  ' 
praaaad  in  a  convtraation  with  mdarigk  J.  Poata  of  th«  USUI, 
faahington  D.C*  rafltcta  th«  official  poaition  th«n  •official%» 
ai^ltr^  and  not  ao  mmII  fat»9ra  hav«  b««n  written  out  of  agri- 
cultura,  no*,,  baoausa  ••thty  cannot  oparata  affioitntly  baoauat,  thty 
ar#^,unabl«  to  product  in  voluaaa  *rtiich  will  product  a  prc^fit  ov«r 
th«ir  tranaportation  co»t." 
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15#  *     The  inaMltty,  Uck  of  «xp«riinct»       inclination  on  tht  par^J 
of  f antra  9  •if^itilly  Mall  faktra^  %o  QOpa  with  official  langua^ 
and  ,7apar  worft  detaila'  plaoaa  thM  in  ^th«  paWiotOar^Uy  valnirabli 
pcaitioa'whtra  '*r«d^tap#«*  and  co«plax»  confuaing,  diffioulAf  or  iven^ 
awkward  to  oj^lnf  inf oxMtion  ttnda  to  «flrind*  thMi  down  and  out  of 
farainf,   P^ct  ■upjport  proipraaa.and  Diatfiot  Agricmltural  Adviaory^ 
BOarda  fraquintly  raquirt  Btticxiloua  rtodrda  of  aaXev  and  prodttotiGTix 
ba  aaintainid  and  raportid  rt«ularly  Ito  inabii  tht  Board  to  control 
■ovMifnt  and  rtfiiaatt  pricta  aooordinisly.  .6(Mietl»ta  th«  fiaooz|da  art 
#jctr^ily  difficult  for  a  fawir  to'undiratand  and-^oftwi  Jtquir** 
.   oonaidarabXa  tiMt  to  do|  a  food  txaMplt  of  thia  auat  b«  iha  Adviaory 
Board  which  control*  tfie  Batt  induatry  in  tha  Statt  of. California 
an.^  induatry  which  according  to  our  r^|drt»  ia  now  owntd*and  actually 
controll.ad  by  latinaco.  . ,       y-^^-""*^""'^^ '  ^ 

larga  «row«ra  can,  of  v^uwa,  afford  to  hix*a.  capablt  boolc- 
kcapam  and  ^ptopla  who  undtratand  ^tha  coiipltxititta  of  atatt  and 

y   f tdtral  a^icuXtural  codia/  twcia,  and  ao •forth.    C6nitqu«ntly  ^th«y 
'  hava  a  cfiar  undfratandinic  of  whin  to  aoai'  and  whan  to  profiiji  In 
fact  it  iirBa,id  today  that  thi  if f ioitnt  famtr  mkta  scat  of  hii 
aonay  oittinc  «t*'hia  dtak.    Small  fanttra'ara  Ofnxfuatd.    Thtty  hava 
a  difficult  tiat  atruwlinic  throu^  thi-»*papir  work»»  and  a  ttndwxoy 
to  r«ly  upon  tht  wrong  infoxmition,    Lttttra  and  inttrviiij|l'  ravaal 
that  it  ia  'a  cowton  praetici  to  «ial*ad  fawtra  rtgardinifragulationa. 
prociiaora,  ahipp«ra#  and  co-opa  ofttn  ttnd  to  mix  company  J>olicy 
with  eoyamaant  or  atata  ragulationa  and  many  faxwtra  optrat«  laaa 

ft    /profitably  by  abiding  with  what  thiy  btliivt  to  bt  tht  law, 

FtW  iMUlfr  fAmtra  hya  a  copy  of  atatt  or  ftdtral  codt#| 
■v»n  ftWar  would  hava  tha  'book  tan«city<  to  tmdiratand  or  tha 
^conf idanca  to  ohallanga  if  thay  did  undarttand  *hat  thay  vara  rtad- 
ixig,   ??ha  lanfuaga,  particularly  in  tha '  Calif omia  coda  may  ba  aquiv- 
coal,  . fraquantly  tracing  down  to  a  Biractor' a  daciaion.   Tha  1969 
California  Coda,^for  axampla,  containa  1001  pagta  and  coata  $15.00 
par  cdpyV'*P<'tt  writttn  raquaat  or  upon  raquaat  in  para  on',  in  Sacfa- 
manto*  .  , 

,  .Whila^amall  growara  itoioally  accapt  rad-tagging  |^  final,  or 

in  moat  oaaaa,    Larga  growtra  ara  mora  apt  ia  aaak  an  adjuataant* 
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An  •xotlXtnt  txmaiae  of  thia  po««it)y.lty  wm  dinonstzmttd  at  a 
convtntion  of  tht  Product,  Packaging,  and  Max^citifl^  Aaao elation 
whtn  two  boxta  of  grap#a  wtr«  prtstzlttd  aids  l)y  aida,  dna  had  paaitd 
I  ^'""^  ^;  hi^ki  gradi  of  awtttntii^  whilt 

thi  othir  box  had  btth  rt;i80t8d  by  fidtraX-atati  in»p«ctor«  but,  ' 
carrying  a  ataap  aOJiOat  idintical  to  tht  othtr  box  it  wtnt  to  «arktt,p 
Th^  dtttotabXt  diffirwiCi  dfptndtd  upon  aoaiionta  midiratanding  tha 
iciy  to  thi  oodt  uMd  in  tha  atanpa.        -    ;  \  ,/ 

6,^      .Snail  famara  aaldoai  hava  politldtX  pdwar^  individually  or  aa 
^  group  of  analX  famara.    In  aavaral  atataa  *typioal  faraara  do 
anjoy  aoma  politicaX  influanca,imd  ^proBabXy  in  aXX  of  tha  atataa 
Xmrgt  producara  and  Xarga  faxaazk«  organixationa  have  aoaia  infXuanoa 
^**r^^*  XavaX.   At  tha  national  laval  far«ar|^,  and  faxnara^ 

•  ,    organiaationa  ara  not  baliavad  to  ba  too  affactiva  agai^at  tha  200 

Waahington  4-obbyiata  jfhloh  rapraaant  tha>obd  InduJitry.    Iha  plaoa- 
nant  of  food  procaaaing  planta  throu^jhout  tha  Uaitad  Sta^Jao  provld'aa 
tha  food  induatry  with  advaxitagaoua  opportunitiaa  to.  appaaX  dirao^ly • 
to  oowgraartian  nation-wide,  ^Irhara  *  rural  'congreaiwn  eXeota  to 
rapreaant  tha  faraer'a  point  of  view,  th#ra  will  prpbabXy  be  ari 
urban,  odngraaaun  with  a  different  conatitue^cy,    Since  oonauaera 

•  ara  not  rapreaented  they  miat  accept  the  fdXioiea  and  XegiaXation 
irtiich  Hffecta  thaai. 

17V      ^Vertical  integrated  agriculture  ie  an  eoonoaic^  concept  which 
Maana,.  or  did  mean,  that  fame rr  would  develop  their  raw  coModitiea 
aa  far  up  the  Xaddar  to  'the  o^fwara  aa  poaaibla  ahd  thereby  in- 
oraaae  their  poaaibiXi-^  for  profit.   They  «i^t  do  thia  Individ- 
uaXXy  or  aa  a^<io-opirativ•♦    Currently  a  nuaibur  of  indivlduaX  fajcaierav 
particuiarXy  organio  famera,  mre  in  varioua  atagea  of  verticaX  , 

^  veXopaiant,  and  there  art  eoaie  co^op'i* which  uaa  the  concept,  ao«e-  . 
.   what  ainiBally.  '  Unfortunately^  tha  concept  oottbinad  with  advanta-  ' 
gaoua  taxea,  land  apeoulation,  and  tha  auoceaa  of  Sunkiat  Orowera 
Inc.  and  nationally  advexrtiaed  produjdiy  1^  beocaie  th!e  magic  lode-- 
atone  which  ia  attmcting  auper  noa-.faming  corporationa  to  agrl-» 
culture.  f  , 
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SunkiPt  Growra  Iflo.  i  Biwiond  Walmt and  0ttitad  l^t»a  Cha-' 
quit*  Brand  banaw  hava.  d««onatJpatad  ttiat  produoa  pan  ba  mtlbnall:^ 
adttrtiaad  and  jioldby  bnihd  naua,  Yarifyiiiff  vartioally  Intairmtad  : 
poaaibilitiaa  on  a  aaaaiotj*;  aoala  and  tha  axcluajva  opportunity  for  ; 
corporationa  t)ig  ahou^  ta  aaka  tka  tntry*  '  ; 

Sinca  it  ia  obvioua  that  thia  ocmittaa  haa  aooaaa  to  aouroaa  : 
for  datailad  infon»tioa  partaininc  to  "jSupar^orporatiYa  A«rimaturai« , 
priyata  and  oos^rata  land  apaotOAticm  and  davalopa«n:t ,  fuparopr^  ; 
porata  jaarkat  control,  oorporata  oontraota  for  fajnaara^  tax  adyan-  ^ 
tiisaa  andr  tHa  aubaidiaa  raoaivad  by  larea^oorpoxmtioxuit  and  banking' 
practicaa  ralativa  to  faxmara  apioifid^taatljaony  in  "ttiaaa  araaa  ia  - 
Oiittad.  (  ^ 


.   18,  "    iha  nation  unOar  tha  guidine  hand  ot  tha  USDi,  tha  m,  ra- 
'    Utad  atatf.  and  f^daral  a««iciaB, -and  tha  food  induatry  i«, Moving 
faali  to«*rdii  a  to^aily^dntagratad  coaptttariaad- induatry  irtiara'iiora 
•than  avar,  -unlaaa  ohaokad  by  an  altatnatifVa,  Amai^ioi^  will  aat  whmt 
haa  baan  aai  bafora  tha*/  Inatant  calciiiatioaa.of  all  availabla  oo«- 
••oditiaa,  picioaa,  ^paokaging,  tranaporUtion  an*'  ao  forth'will  dataa>- 
"     mLnm  what  food,  who  will  gat,  and  whara.   Profit  aarninga  of  fraot*ona 
of  a  cant  will  waigji  Mora  in  tha  rapid  dataraination  than  quality, 
^including  oonavBi^f  aou^^it'  quality  auch  aa  flavor,  fra^hnaaa,  and  nw-  ' 
trition.  t    '         -  ,  * 

•  '        By  1980  p#xiuipa  fawar  than  50  gijpantio  *booka',will  l^i  pra*  - 
ptwing  aa  nuch  ai  80  paroant  of  tha  food  which  will'ba  iarvad  in 
inatittttiona       hoapitala,  achooli,  oaCftariaa,  raatauxjmta  fmd  «o 
,  "       fprth*    feed  tachnologiata  and  aup<iir  diatitiada  wiil  prapara  atnua 

for  «illiona  aa  cosputara  datamina  fractional \joat  dif f aranoai  frtwli . 
dtdida  what  will  ba  for  dlnnar.    Choica  aalac^iona  will  ba  narrcwad 
.  »a  altamativa  avaUabflitiaa  ara  all«inatad.    Inti^tad  atapa  in 
■prooaaaing  will  aupjply  food  praparara  and  Aaarioana  with  «ora  ovarly 
prooaaaad  f coda  than  avar,    •Fraah^'  wiU  bacoaa  a  word  daacribing 
*        food  which  haa  not  baan  froaan,  cannad,  praaarvad,  or  dahydrattdi 
"   and  aiaanin^^aaa  in  context  with  any  undaratanding  of  Juat  Karvaatad. 
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"  ^v'""^"'  toow  th.  mx  cont.nt  of  fo6d.  ..rv.d, 

«i«..nf  -uptniffficultur.  i.  unch.cJc.d;  th. 

rrimi"?  •'•^•r*^?  Proj.ction  .ue«..tin,  that  1980 

r  -J^uTt?      I!  .ovW  «pidlJ  to*.rda 

a;t^t?"      :         '^"'"^  ''"-•'^'^  ooafraot,- 

or  a.  *.«„t  famar.  for  l...  than  1000  giantio  fa«  corporation-. 
wlU  produo.  90  p.rc.nt  of  th.  food  x^qt^m.a.  '^Po^'iw* 

U.S.  Citi«.n.>in  b.  d.ni.d  phy.ieal  aoo...  to  larg.  ar.a.  of 
land,  poaaibly  portion,  approxiaatiris  th.  .ir.  of  counti.o,  a. 
i.t ins  road.  wiU  b.,  r«ov.d  or  blockJ d  to  prokd.  «..iv.  ar.a.  of 

P'^'^"^"""-    H.cr.ation  in  th.  country -yili  b.  .or. 
im  J   !^  i'-l-    "  in  lik.ly  that  futur.  r.or«ition  ar.a. 

will  b.  d.velop.d  and  oparat.d  by  corporat.  fam.r,  th«i..ivc..  ih. 
r.-M|.rg.no.  of  th.  .ooapany  tovm  iu  probabl.»  and  th.  cr.ation  of 
th.  rtrporately  own.d  city  i»  a  not  tfoo  diStant.  po..ibility. 

Markat.  will  continue  to  b.  lo.t  to  fam.ra  and  «row.r.,  larg. 
«d^l.r«.r,  ov.r  the  n.xt  t.n  ywr.,  a.  uec.l.rating  l«port.  fro. 
oountri..  With  ch.ap  labor,  tax  adv«^tag....and  no  .nviron..ntal  con>. 
troX  pour  in.    U.S.  l.porto  will  be,  and  ar. ,  oalmOat*!  corporat.ly 
on  «.int.«ational  baoi.  and  will  con^inu.  for  an  long  a.  co-p^t.r 
wading,  ar.  f.vorabl..   Shaycoot-profit '.<m..r.  which  1.  .ii«in'.  ' 
.ting  A«.ri^n  famir.  will  bKppli.d  to  foreign  agricultur.  a.  . 
th.ir  d.p.nd.nce  upon  U.C.  ewrkita  incr.ttB.«,  , 

Iii..dlat«ly,  fani.ro  ar.  b.ing  told  that  th.  profit  .quf.z. 
Will  1.V.1  out  a.  th.y  intinaify  th.ir  yl.ld.  p.r  aor.  and  incrM.i' 
«ar.as.«  to  effioi.nt  l.vel..    They  ar.  b.ing  prodd.d  into  folly  oA 
th.y  ru.h  into  cIod.  inteh^ifi.d  cropping,  cio..  cropping  .quii«'int,\ 
conaidarably  gr.at.r  volu«e..o«  wmufactur.d  f.rtiliwr.  and  p.ati-  \ 
cid.«,  and  autoMtic  harira.ting  «iuip*.nt;   ih.y  «i«ply  cannot  g.t  \ 
bi«  .nough,  faat  .nough.  ^  ar.  itf  jiff.ot  b.ing  •ncoumg.d  to  \ 
•xhauit  th.ii..lv.o  .oowr.  •  '  \ 
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Bptbifications  will  cWtiimt  'to  eiiaiinatt,  gains'  and  imnf.diat.- markets.  ' 
kani^ated  aurp  or  marVatable  comioditleB  will -swamp  fama»^^^^^ 

alrtady 'Wotliwd^in  dabta  incurrtd  fttsaplfing  to  gat  , bigger*    Ilora   ■  . 

farmers  will'aimiayjcloa^  their.  doora  and  walk;  a*^.  >  ^y  ''^^°  "^V-  • 
afaortT./  thereafterjl  *fe>iil  probably  witneaa  a  maaa  wajk  out ,  aa 
-indepenjiintj)ititi4  ^oweA  in'  florida  and  California  rfalize  thaf  tUay- 

'  hava-bben  MQOuwged' W  themsalvea  into  a  aurpXua  wiiich  wii.1  ' 

begin  to  engulf  th*n  by  1975.  fsunkiat-  Growera  Inc.>.  that'  ia/  jiae  toP  '  ' 

'  •ico-operitlve?  lev*l  of  major 'priva;te;  porporaiio^^and  farmer-owned  _  ' 

4roce8aort;r-Cbcas:Cola  .^Bni  Mbby,  HcMeill  a'  I-iW        *  probability, 
•«I|ick  artht  piaceo'  i    Relative  to, farmers  operating  on  the  verge  of 
Wlking  oi^t  aii4  the  binda  which  continue  to  plague  thim  ^ 

^hiS  coiaait^ee  may  wiah  to  contact  Richard  Wilaon,  rjineher '  in|Cavelo, 

■ .  yCalif  oniia.  [  .    ■,.  ;  \.>  ,.    '     v  T  " 

It  ia  almoat  .needless  to  noint  out  that  trenda  indicate  that 

•  peBt«cidee*  wnl  lie  used  in  intr easing  volumes  s    In  1971 ,  in  spite  of  • 
growing  P3»Wic  4!oncern  the  uae  ' of  pesticides  continued  to  increase,     _  ^ 
atid  ^rg»»ni.is  .phoaphatea ,  euch  aS  ;  malathion  f  pr  ^example-,  despribed  as 

4  breaking  down  rapidly>re  demonstrating  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
remalnin^^Eeraietent^i  in  food.fluppli^^^^^    It  is  not  difficult,  to  . 
-^red'iot;  the*  day  Vheft  ;ertyirbnin'entali      will  be  .told  in  more  em-  ■ 
fe'-^ha:tic-'t*i«B,  ■tife.beOtiitw^*' ■  ■^^■•^  :  '      ■  a,-"" 

39i  "  'Himfiing  counter- to- curraijt  food  prqauction,  procea9ing,'and  v 
'  iBLrkeiiing  practibeg,  a"ma3or  trend  haa  developed^ among  consumera:  * 

•  and  fakars  and  particul^^^^^ 

fooda^-^blcli  have  beeft  naturally  procesaed.  Aa  more  and  more  farmera    t  :. 

."  reqogni%a  tha1:  c»p»W  an<^^^a^^  being  .produced  prof  itably/ without  . 

'  aericulturai  ;cheid;okl«  they  are  altering  .their  method  and  moving  into  j 
organic  productiofa.    Indicitiona  are  eafl^  to  gat^r  which  indicate 
that  poaaibly  one.'foitftthifeis;K>ra.;..:  4f  our  nation'.a  farmers  are.  be- 
ginning to  view  the  organic  market;aa  their  only  altertotivefpr 
.survival.    U.C.v  Calif o'mia  Kxtehaion  employeea  -.repott  conaant  and 
growing  inqHlriea^or  apecifio  infdxmation  relaHve  t^ 
■thoda.  Cpai«\a«anta  eveiar*hara  report  And  grudgingly*. 


,  «d  .ia«ln<tlor  th.  calif^^^^^ 

that  1!^/"^^^'  °- *"*       eon-eBpond.ac;,  ^iv,al« 

.tj|*t  larfie  sectionB  of  fam.ra  ar.  no*  preparing  to  or  want  to  pr^-  • 
^r^  to,  begin  oreaaip  . productions.  T^^^^ 

Rinnera  -Orwnization  into  the  organic  market  aemonatratea  thii  |bi2t 
,  Ourrently,  several  organic  i^«f  .e«^oupe 'are  Venning  indeJendentXy 
in  various  parts  of  the  nation.    POr '«cai«pl.e ,  Deaf  Smith  Coiinty  * 
Texas  po,^  has  50.000  acres  under,  or  in  >r,parati«5  tb>%e  put  under 
organic  produpti6n.  ^ft.nners  there  art  *stl«ating  that  «0  .percent  of* 
the  county's  faniert  j»iil' be  organic  by  1980*.  ^  X' 

In  the  county  just  north  of  Deaf  Saith-another  groUp  o^^tfmeri 
are  converting  to  organic  »et^6ds.    orsigaificanoe  to  this  c«n*ittee 
IS  «ie  interwtihg.fict  that  while  orgshia  famere  in -Deaf  SaYth  ar. 
receiving  pr^miu*  of  iSjt^  the  primaiy  thru'.t  into  o^gants  faming  ' 
is  due  t^f  th*  destructive  effwt  of.  what  is  calXed>ftderii  agricul- 
ture", Cpon  the  soil,  operating  cost,  and  yields.  X  - 
■       I»  Washingtiin  State  a  similar  group  W  fanners  xmi.iag.  ocMod- 
'  ities  ranging  through  varieties  of  fniits  and  vegetables  'and  beef 
are  completing 'plan!  which  will  includf  th.ir  own  canning  of  or«n-  ' 
ifally-grown  food,  "A  development  is^now  occurring  in  North  Dakota  ^ 
.Which  pr*.ise«..to  eliminate  once  and^fo^  all  the  syn'thetic  argument  ^ 
•  that  herbicides  and  syathesi«d  fertilisers  are  efficient  or  neces/ 
sary.in  order  to  raise^ grains.    In  Korthsm  Qaliforriia,  in  cohtmat 
to  what  was  said  to  be  iapossible,  the iundbir*  Brothers  have  pro- 
duced organically*grown*ric.  year  afjfer.yiar.llave  expandgd  organic 
production  into  their  neighbor*  p  fields ,  and  ^ve  «  waiting  list  •  of  . 
fan^rs  wanting  to  'go -^organic". 

:  tt  is,  sonjewhit  redundant  to  go'  on  itWizing  and  listing  . or- 
ganic fanners.  Rodale  Press  has  been  listing  .and  publishing  their 
names  and  locatipns^for  more  than  25  years.  '  Currently  our  backlog 
Of  applications  from  fairer?  who  are  requesting  certification,  willing 
to  meet  any  methbd  of  inspection  and  analysis,  is  running  iht4  tlx* 
hundreds  and  promises  shortly  to  reach  into  s«vejcal  thousands., Or- 
ganic  fani*rs  are  rsporting  almost  impossible  mail,  sgkatimes  25 
isttsrs  psr^day,  and  constant  streams  of  visitorm  seeking  infonwtion 


T 
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t<x  »ethod|i>ttd  thf  mftrfcetV^Th*  Camidian  gov«rMi«nt  iS  n©w 
txplorxijg  tod  p?*«P»J?i»e  infpniatioh  on  organic  banning  and  «ark«fting 
^tor*  C^giadian  far««rB«  ^    ^  ' 

In  thf  trtnd  to  mora  or^wiic  faming,  tifxm«ra  ara  .gtntrall/ 
"raalizittg  froii  5jC  to        i|or«  f  or  tliair  coiaBiQditlaa,  how«r«r  paral-  . 
'  leling  eoonlwic  po8«ibiiitiaa  iO'  of  # 

what  conoumerii  Want  thttt  to  produpa  an?  also,  alaoat 

an  awakining  to  thr  rfalixation  that  th«y  .havo  ti««n  MCing  mtthoda 
^d  mat^riala 'which  ar«  d«Btructive.  to  .th«  pnvirpnm«nt>nd.ha«iir- 
dpuo/to  our  hfalth*  'There  ar«  organic  ffttmere,  for •  example ,  who  fiiill 
their',  conaoditiesAat  convention  pricee  to  tJnp  conventional  market  ' 
without  labelia^i  as  organic  ^  aa  a  matter  of  peraonal  principle  •  P^fr-  * 
bapfi  a  good  exEuapit"  of  such  a  f amer  would  be  Rueoel ^Welter  in.  ^  V 
•Caxmelt  California*      ^  *  •  " 

\At  this  point  it  seems  impprtanH;  to  mention  that  there  are 
thouaaiide  pf  fattnera  who' have  fanned  organically  ^xp  to.  twentr  f ive 
yeara  and  more  as  a  matter  of  conviction,  have  related  to  an  overview 
Which  ihcludes  eafe  and  healthier  food  production,  an  unconteminated. 
environment,  and  a  reeponaibinty  to  pass  algni;  better  land  than  theV 
received,.,  and  have  marketed  conventionally  without  an  extra  premium 
income»fPr  prgduiically--grown  quaj?ity. .  '  - 

-  For  example,  in  the  midst  of  an  Inddetry  where  experts  ppei- 
tively  claim  that  production  and  prdcessing  is  impoaslble,  or  If 
pooiibla  then  , only  with  unacceptable  reductions  In  quality,  without 
.the  use  of  several  varieties  of  pesticides,  herbicides,  and  mana-  . 
factured  fertilizers,  Thomae  Lukes  ojf.Kingsburg^  ClaUl'omiA  has  pro- 
between  15  to  22  ton*  of  the  "highest  quality  .raisins  on  11^  ftcree  of 
land-without  manufactured  feVtilizere,  herbicides,  sulfur,  or  peeti- 
.  oldea.    His  araisina  are  sold  to^a  conventional  packer.  ^  / 

Mr,  IiUkes  is  rare  in  his  induat^ry,  but  not  unique?  he  presents, 
however^  a  view,  pr  a  trend  which  is  expanding  either  because  of 
Vtat*rcon»iane<*>  demand  or  because  farmers  like  Mr.  Lukea  are  He  eking 
better  methods.  In  1971  aud'under  a  contract  to  an  onganic  diatri-t, 
butor,  the*Bonner  :PacklngrCompafiy  in  Fresno,  Oalifomia,  working  with 
independent  growers  end  ijrtSidvative  hew  me thodSr-p^o due ed  900,000  Iba... 
oiarais'lna  without , using  manuCactured  fertilixera,  herbicides,  or 
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^p««ticid«»,  •ithtr  during  cirop  production,  or  during  drying.  Thi« 
coimitt««  »ifiJit  il»o  wish,  relative  to^org^ 
:  for  fMily  fazttere,  to  consider  the  farming  practice*  <)f  the  Amieh,  . 
or  Mennoh«e  groups  which  are  Wtfered  in  varix)U8  pa^^  a  ( 

-  United  States  and  Canada.  )  .  T 

At  the  consumer  level  the  trend  'ia\developing  a  new'  degree  of 
^  sophisticated  awareness  motivated  by  an  aJanned  concern,  for  dSifer,  ' 
healthier  food,  ait  environment*  contaminated  with  agricuXtuxr^  chem-. 
iqale,  and  a  backbone  of  an  ifstimated  two  million  hard-core  organic 
gardeners,  and  possibly  another  three  million  in  various  arganio 
stages  who  do  know  that  there;  is  a  difference.    Th*  ?  to  5, million 
.  ©irdeniBr*  probably  give  away  Xf^rge.  Quantities  of  food  to  another  10 
,  td  15  million  people  who  do  know,  therefore,  that  food  (5an  be  pro-  ' 
d^iced  with  more  natural  flavor  arid  nutrition. 

!lfhe  trend  is  acceleratiiig  by  thr'stufining  re&iizatiori  that 
malnutrition  among  the  best  fed  itf  increasing,  falXing  below '195b 
'  standards,  and  a  mortality  rate  which  has  'dropjied  oui»  national  per- 
cen1;age  from  11th  to  36th.    The  hl^  rate  of  cancer  comtined  wii;h'the 
continuing  use  of  known  carcenogenic  agents >  pesticides,  hormones,  and 
the  l,4ke  is  driving  consumers  "^to  locate  food  which  they  know  to  be  as 
fjcee  ^s  iposeible  of  agripultural  and  processing  ohenieals. 

Poor  quality,  lack  of  freshness,  bland  ^flavorless  food  ,ha« 
bogned  direct  ^rketing.    Sales  direct  froa  farm  and  roadside  atands 
have  increased  as  much  as  7OO  percent  in  some  areak*   <Phe  growth  has 
tieen  eo  i^enomenal  that  nearly  every  agriculturally  related  univet- 
sity  or  college  in 'the  United  Statej  has.  conducted  independent  etxjdies 
and  several  have  published  pompreheheive  reports.    To  mention  a  fewt 
Hutgere  University,  University  of  Delaware,  University  of  Illinois, 
and  Virgiiiia -Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  studies  taken  altogether  ^combine  to  produce  intereeting 
constants  which  cgrrelate  with  our  own  findingsi    Housewives  are 
willing  to  drive*  extra  miles' each  week,  and  entire  families  are 
willing  to  drive  long  distances  to  'pick  their  own*,  beoauae  1.  Better 
quality  in  terns  of  natural  flavor,  fresimess,  and 'if  possible  with- 
out sprays.  2.  Price  is  not  the  overriding  factor;  price  oomplainta 
ara  described  when  A  the  price  is  too  hiib  for  the  quality,  B  the 
price  is  too  hi|^  for  the  volioie  purchased* 
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5,-      >  to'  optober  of '1971  the  A^an  Berrxi  CpJ^oration.  conjlUcted  and 
/I:ptttxi)^ed  4ri.ih^^  trend  to«  ♦ 

•  wiir4  or^jern  jmturallly  processed^fOpdls  whijp  the  comiitte'e 

/aaj^  fiid  helpful*   Wil'i«ing,-^pewon«l  ••foqueed  depth  interviewed^ ,  of  * 

.  tWAit}  houeewivee  yCiving ,  in  their  tfwh  houeehoia* ,  in  Stmaf  ord  ,<'Con-  - 
« ^lifticut;  'Charlottfc,  North  Cmrolina,*'  and  Loti  Angelie,  California*  , 
Thl^'otudy  concludei  with  thi'  judfiBent  that^the^food  induatry  should 
CQBmunickte  and  "respond  a^  i^apidiy^as  pqasiblrf  |o  the  new  demands." 

,      Our  own  studies  indicate  that  corpqratr  agritJulture  and  many 
of  the  food  processors  are  likely,  to  .jMtpXor*  tol^in  possibilities, 
re-e«phasizing  in  advertising,  in  lat>eli|)«ft  and  in  merchandising  '  ; 
'techniques,' and  utilizing  'low  prpfilll'  prsssure  before  .the  majoritj^ 
will  attempt  .to  move  sincerely  to  fi!ll  the  demand.*  /' ; 

'  r    ATTITUDES     .  I       •  \     '  /  ^ 

19.        Ths  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  related  a- 
gencies  have  been  remarkably  effective  in.  promoting  *tti.tudes  whioh 
'liave  been  largely  accepted  Withbut  examination,  or /even  adequate 
infoxmation,  and  without  propeV  questioning  on  the  pert  of  our  ^ 
universities  and  farmers  themselves*   Much  of  this  has  to  do  with 
'team  playing*  or  simply  carrying  someone  else's  ball. when  it  is 
.  advantageous,  sort  of  >you  scratch  my  chemical  back  and  I ♦  11  rub- 
your.re^rch  grant At  the  same  time,  it >s  difficult  to  vi«ualiM 
a  flourishing  agricultural,  school  flourishing,  and  with  esteim,  w^ile 
maintaining  attitudes  contrary  to  the'USlA,    A  good  deal"  of  their 
success  has  had  to  do  with  scientific  implications,  trigger  slogans 
and  confusion.    No  ^mall  degree  of  success  can  be  attributed  to  the 
Department's  sfcoess  to  publ'io  media.for  ths  opportunity  to  dispense 
verbal  punishment  for  attitudes  which  fail  to  comply. 

In  fact,  one  sUteaent  can  oharacterite  the  official  adminis-/ 
tratiye  position  which  has  persisted  unswervingly  for  nearly  39( 
years:    There  shall  be  one  type  of  agriculture j  it  shall  be  cheiJscal, 
and  operated  by  one  integrated  system  of  very  largs  producers- 
marketers.  I 

The  sudden  reshaping  of  our  food  supply  cannot  be  viewed  as 
entirely  evolutifonary  when  oompured  to  "enthusiatic  prograst -.lURt- 
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i^ctions'*  ouch      was  r«c«ntlV  dticribt^  by  Dr.  Gvorfft  wi  Irving^  Jr. 
Wi*iiroh  i^dainl^timtor  of  Vi%  Unittd  Statts  Dtpartmtnt  of  AgrioultvU^* 
^  "Agriculturt  wil^l  bt  hi^y  aptoialistd  and  fam«  in  ona  ana 
x^ill  concwxtratt  on  ^owin«  orangte,  tUQoa  ln  anotl^tr.iirtji,  tottatbitf, 
in  anothar  potatots  ^  capitalising  on  tht  coaipatitivi  aq,v*uitagia  ' 
Boil  or  oliMtii jfiva  for  a  particular  crop.     -  ' 

•♦Pitlda  ''ill^b*  iargtr,  with  j^awan  trtafl,  hade(tB  and  roiawayii,' 
•MaohiniB  will  bt  biggtr  and  aora  powtrful  and  ablt  to  do  nort  optr-/'^ 
atipna  in  fawer  trips  acrosa  thi  land.    Thty'll  ba  autc«attd,  ixtn  ^ 
radio  controllid,  with  cloaa  circuit  T.V.  to  lit  an  optnttor  Bittiiig 
on  a  porch  monitor  what  io  going  on.  *    .  - 

•  •tit  isn't  difficult  to  viaualiM  agricultiwaX  plota  OBvAral 

■ilaa  ittng  and  a*hundrad  ftat  widt.  Equiprntnt  straddling  tha  st;^ip 
will  To\X  on  tracks •  or  pavfd  runways,  swinging  around  at  tha  an<l  to 
worjc  thi  adjacsnt'plot  without  a  whttl-touch  compacting,  tha  soil  id 
oultivatsd  arsas. 

,  "••*thar  control  My  ta«a  hailstont  and  toriiadd  dangars.  ' 
Atoaic  tnargy  aay  supply  powair  to  laval  hilla  or  provida  irrigation 
watar  frpa  tha  iisa.    Sata^litaa  and  airpliata  ovarfiaad  wili  trans-  > 
kit  rsadinga  tnabllng  a  ,/iii»ai*  to"  spot  dissasss  brsalcin^  out  in  hia 
crops  Bors  surtly  than  ht  could  by  walking  throu^  ths  titlds. 

•*Ssnsors  buriad  in  tha  soil  will  tall  him  whin  hia  plaata  nttd 
wataring,  and  automatad  irrigation  ayatans  will  bring  it  to  thta.  Hs 
■ay  hava  at  hand  chsniioal  msans  of  spssding  or  slowing  crop  growth 
to  bring  h^rvtsts  to  «arkat  at  opti»u«  tinta*   Such' things  sound  fan- 
taatiCy  but  alrsAdy  thay  sxist  in  pilot  fom  or  in  tha  raaaarch 
Btags."* 

WaigbingBr*  ljySn%^  snthuaiMtic  tons,  and  his  capacity  as 
rsssarch  adalniatrator,  it  ia^  iapoaaibla  to  imagins  thut  thi  IISM 
rssaarch  dapartHint  haa  conoantratsd  auoh,  if  any,  atta;cLtion  towards 
dsvaloping  aathods  and  aaans  which  would  snabls  faaily  famsrs  to 
aurviva  **illa  iaproving  thsir  aoil  and  providing  *or«' nutritious 
food  for  a  nation  auf faring  fron  utmacaaaary  Malnutrition*   As  a 
aattar  of  fact,  it  \m  difficult  tc  Hjaagins  that  Dr.  Irving  aaans 
that  thsra  shall  bs  any  f saily  f antra  whataotvar'^ 

Pr.  Irving  doaa.not  raprtaant  in  isol^tttd  visivpoint  in  .tha 

:  \  ■  .        .  ■ 
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Uxilttd  Statvs  IkpartMtnt  of  Agrlpultuft.  ^Thr  Birtot&r  of  what  is 
ealltd  'tht  Agricultural  Btpartmtnt's  Fazmtr  bodptrmtlyt  Strvlct, 
Erie  Thor^  a  ffarm  •conoaiat'^  txprtaats  a  almllar  tnthi^^jatlc^viaw*. 
**Farain£  ia  movlner  witlvfuXl  apttd  jfoward  baooii^s  .pax*t  of  an  in- 
ttfgrattd  itarlttt-  production  syatam*    Thia  aystwii  ones  it  ia  dt- 
viloptdy  will  bt  thtj  aamt  aa  induotrialiead  .^yatana  in  oth'tr  U.S« 
induatrita."  v 

Othtr  coMtnta,  by  ]ir«  Thor  atin  to*in4icatt  an  attitude  which, 
aa  a  fazm  tconoaiiat/  haa  not  giytn  hin  sltapltaa  nights  at tMpt ins 
to  tind  waya  to  dtabiliiBt  family  farmirig.  "Tht  battlt  for  bigntaa 
in  the  food  industry  wai  !f oui^it  and  atttlsd  55  y«»ra  ago  -  chain 
atorea  varaua  'lU  and^Pa  atorta*     Ai  a'natttr  of  corractlng  t&t 
racordoj^  'Ha  and,  Pa  atoriia'  loat  during,  th«  Stcond  World  War,  and 
partfcularly  durinfe  thrnpsriod  whin  food  wao  rationtd* 

T&e  atiituda  ipitraifetta  throughout  the  Bapartmtnt  and  into  artaa 
which 'mrert •  or  w^ich  wtrt  describad  aa  tatabliahtd  to  ^htlp  tht 
email  Amtr*  *    Por  ••xaapli,  tht  Fapotra  Homt  Adminiatration  undar 
wheat  authority  lda;tifl  art  madt  to  amall  farmtra  and  in  rtftttnct  to 
a  loan  rtqutat . which  waa  dtnitd  to  a  co-optrativa  of  small  family 
faxmara  in  WatBonviilt>  California,  who  havt  dona  txcttdingly  wtll 
in  production  and  ialt^ Homt r  Prtatdni  dtpi^ty  administrator  of 
IteDA'a  FAxmtr  Cooptrative  Strvict  txprtastd  this  vitw,  «Tht  low- 
incomt  farmtr  problem  .ia  not'  ptraonally  my- cup  of  tta,»*    "OUr  con-  ' 
vtntic/inal.  co-ops  4ra  not  txactly  tnthusiastic  about  tham«\  Thty 
don't  ha2£t  much  to  offtr  axctpt  labor  and  it  is  Itas  important' to- 
day*  ,^tat  ptoplt  wart  cotton  cropptra*"    "OJhty'rt  tit%  4n  with'  ^ 
idtaliam  and  civil  ri'ijhta,  and  &  lot  of  romanticism.    Tht  purposi  ^ 
of  cooptrativts'^is  not  to  kttp  mass  numbtrs  in  farming  but  to  htlp 
thoss  who  i:tmttin«    You  can*t  go  against  marktt  trtnda'whtn  tvtry- 
thing  tlat  pointa  to  bigntaa^^  ^  « 

"  In  tach  progrtaaivt  attp  toward  bigntas  tht  poaition  which  . 
hfl^  b«tn  pitsktd  up  and  echotd  ia  a  vagui^eferenct  to  **tfficitnt 
farming".    Tht  attitudt  lyia  immtdiatt  followtd  tach  attp  whtrt  Any- 
thing Itas  than  tht  tfficitrit  minimum  is  impossibJLt.    Actually  tht 
word,,  or  tht  ttrm  is  practically ^taniniS-iaa  ixolpt  whtn  rtlattd  to 
manipulatsd  marktta  and  prict  .control  codts.        wt  liftrt  to  think 
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-  in  *•»«  of  tffici«nt  productloa  which  ^ould  rtXat*:to  total  yitld 
P***  •o*^  -  iau«  cjuUity  of  maturity,  fraahniat,  .flavor,  ,  ^  ' 

nutrittott,  and  aoil  juuiacaatnt  thin  it  would      a^ctraiialy  difficult 
t^  Hatch  th*  cai»oity  of  anall  imrmTi^  \xtXlizSns  fwiily  Ubor  and 
parhapa  aoat  railjlt«r  htlp.  , 

V .        .Thii  iV  aaay  to  undtratand  iih%vt  for.  axaapXa  it  ia  rfaliztd- 
th*t,  aay  a  aMll  applt  or  ptach  growtr  with  fO^to  20*acraa  will 
not  ba  apt  to  uat  ••ahaktra*'  and  ont^  thot  harvaiting  ttchniquo,  hvA  ^ 
will  harvi»4r  itt  thrtt  or  four  gOHtrounda  aa        fruit  baturaa.'Si  > 
a  rial  quality  baa  ia,  or  tvtn  \ippn  toarkttabJL^  quality  gittmicilf;  th%  " 
tonnaga  ffoia  thia  typt  of  cultura  wtU'  txcttda  «od«itt'.tidhniquii  ^ 

^which'art  (ixtrafitly  watttiful,  pirhapa  l)y' tw/ct.  , 
4\  faxwtra^ara  Will  acquainted  with  thtir  land;  thiy  know  - 

it>«ll  aitd  Whtara  to  conctntratt  txtra'attintion/  ^aall  ord^ardiatg  ' 
can  walk  throufiSi  thtir  tro««^^and  tj*«a  by  tra«,  ri^cita  tach  trtf'a 
production  flar 'yaara.    Th«y  know  which-  trato  prodtica^thi.baat  quality/ 
and  which  trtta  ntid  h«lp.    Thay  art  atntitivt  to  tht  Wirirbtji^g  of 
growing  thinga;  thi  filling  •xcatdt  aodnoi^ica,  for  ixaApla  a  littlt 

^  tinga  of  liiht  gritn  on  young  aVring  baana  will  gtntraUy  inttrrup.t  > 
tht  paaoV  of  «ind  of  a  typicftl  aMall  fanitV  until  tht.  coiidltion 
cdirracta  or  ht  hao  found  tht  borrtctlonl  '  ^ 

^         But  thia  ii  hot  calltd  s^itntiJtic,  .howtvtr  wha't  ii^calltd 

*acitntific  agriculturt,  ,or  tht'attitudt  thkt  taodtm  agriculturt 
haa  bttn  and  ia  aqitntif Jlc  ia  iiftltla*ding  to 'tht^.point  whtra  it  it 
fal«t.    lo  cita  a  coattion  txaapla/ typically  J*ny  famtra,  including, 
faratrii  who  art  graduattd  from  agricjultural  tchoolt,  do  not  takt,  or  . 
may  ritvai?  havt  taktn  tqil  aamplta.    Chit  of  Oijlifomia'a  largatt 
produoarHMrktt,ing  fima,  farming  oiV  thoutandt  of  acrtt  haa  navtr, 
ao6ording  to  thtir  farm  tuparviaor,  Had  a,  toil  aampling  madt,  and 
oarfcainly  nothing  approximating  U*0*  rtcoa«tndationa  for  tampling 
•Oil,  .  ,  ... 

Tht  avtragt  convtntioaal.fatiitr  raXita  mainly  upon  ooMtrcial 
ftrtiliatr  talaa^tn  and  thtir  aoil  analyaia*   IPaaticidta  art  acid  in 
thf  aaaa^  manntr,  and  famtra  art  pUgu|d  with  ptatioidt.  and  f trtilizjr 
talttman  and  th^ir  rthaah  of  tht  aamt  pitch,     which  ia  alwaya  a  acara 
a^ory  of  famtra  bting  wip#d  out,  an  Impanding  inf«atation,  and  tht 
numtroua  buga  in  tht  famtr*  t  f iald.    Tht  turn  ivtr  of  ptaticidt  . 
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MltMitn  im  cantinuouiLi  with^th't  Av»rm(|t  MltMum  Iss-tlng  two  yeara, 
*llilliorui  of  dollar*  t  hundrada  of  nllllona  ^of  doXlara^  a»d  hundrtda  ^ 
of  Bllllona  of  pouAda  of  ptaticldta  art  duwptd  ihto  ovtr^tnvlronittnt  . 
ytSrly  on  tht  adv^ct  Of  thtat  aiCXtaHtn*      ^  » 
^        ^bllc  atatttttnta,  offlQlal  or  raprtatntlng  tht  uat  of  pj^atl** 
oldtay  and  quoting  various  txptrta,  who  nay  alaq      antOMologiatai  * 
to  di|tfcrlbt        ntctiaary  ptatlcidta  art  fall  to  Ijc^dloatt  that,  and 
.<'|;tn««*allyf  auch  txptrta  o^talntd  thtir  tsqptrtlat  by  studying  or 
dtvtlaping  jpoisons  to  kill  instcts.'^Thty  ara  not  t^trts  in  tht 
.  |ff^«(H6al  application  of  biologioaX  controls}  dnttrvit^  rtvtal 
oonsidtrablt  gaps  rtla^tivt  to  raotnt  ;lnf^(rn«>tion  and  to  tht  txttnt 
dnll  which  su)£^pontz^ola  haV*  batn  sutotssfully  appllad* 

Shis.  coMitttt  Aay  wish  to  sttk  additional, information  rtlativt 
to  tht  praotic4l'  possibilitits^  of  biological  ooitt^olt.    Sr.  Bvtrttt 
Dittrick  of«  tht  Biologioal  Control  Division  of  tht  Vitova  Company 
in  Hialto,,  California  woidd  t^t  abla^to  supply  dtt«iltd  inf(»mation. 
*Othta^  txptrta  would  lncludt»  Br«  Ktnntth  Hobba  of  piartttont^  Calif 
omia,  WiXliiA  Olkowskk.^  Btt^altyi.  California^  Janta  H.  $ttwart 
and  Jaaaa  M.  Oordtn  both  of  Extt^r,  California* 

^0.        Tht  attitudt  tncouragtd  offioiaXly  and  pioktd  up  by^  for  tx;^ 
anplti  faratra  nagasinta  and  tht  likt  that  r'tly  almo*at  tntirtly  upon 
advtrtiaing  rtvtnut  front  cKtmicoX  and  tquipifttnt  compiinita  la  unabla 
to  adjust  to  Bort,  than  bnt  typt  of  agriculturt  and  Karktting.  *Thtra 

'  shAlX  bti  no  difftrtnct*  ia  fanati^Xy  applitd^  ^IMosfnindltssly^. 
*  'and  a  quick  rtqitw  of  paat  tvtnta  rtviaXs  that  it  haa  bttn  applitd 
dttrlMtntallyf    It  haa  cVtattd  an  ipdustjcy  XargtXy  unablt  to  adjust  ^ 
or  to  rtapond  iataningfully  to  a  cltar  oonauaitr  duiKiJV*.  tht  oltartat 
bast  dtfintd^  consuAtr'dtttand  in  our  hiatory  foi:*'  bttflpr  quality  and 
aafar  food«  .It  Xacka  tht  oa^Mioity  to  rtcognitt  thaifa  larga  growing 
markat  ia  /occurring  whtrt  consuaitra  dd  want  to  undtratand  and  pay 
for  th«  probltos  of  thost  family  fa.mtra  who  do  want  to  undtratand 
th«a.  .  * 

!tht  no  difftrtnct  attit^da  aay  wtXl  bt  tht  moat  dangtroua 
tntity'to  tht  nation*  a  htalth  mnd,  wtll-bting  today;  far  ^twaiiJiirig 
•tntmiti*  aomawhtrt  abroad/  WhlXt  21  nations  r«fust  to  tat  U.S« 


MtAt  btqausW^  in  thtir  official  judOT«nt,  our  atat  in  uii»«l«  and 
inoorpo'rattt  nttdltaa  unaaft  factora,  our  Miliiont  of  >Mtrican  art 
coMi^tlltd  ttf  tat  auch  ntat,  without  choiot.or  •vtn  withouf  tha  iafor* 
nation  that  thty  My  ,ba  conaualinc  carcino^thic  agents  and  4fVtloping 
/iJiaunitifa.tO  t«pr«ancy  lifaaaving  anti 

/  A'gain, '^B  in  tht  fortikt,  tht  official  rtaponat  to  tht  Rocking 

knowltdga  that  bur  nation*  a  ptoplt  art  atill  aufftriiig  fro«  inv*  . 
^  craaaing  malnutritiort  haa  bttn  to  aaploy  tht  iwii*  bid  voiot -quitting 
'  ttchniqut  bar  adding  nor«  B  vitaain  aAd.iron  to  whitt  flour  and  brtad. 
^  /  In  cxying  •'ncpdiffirtnctw    ^no  difft^tnct"  thty  act.  ateiMi.'  M. 
MMtrixtd  by  thair  own  wprda  whilt  toatl^ow  hoping  to  pravtnt 
logical  qutttiort  wljich  jauat  cont^  na«tly:    Can  tht rt  bt  a  difir trtnct? 
Cait-our  food^.bt  grown  and  procaattd  nort  nutritionally  and  aaf^ly^ 
without  additiona  of  agtnta  which  aft  Jaiown  to  ba  hamful?   Art  tht ra 
Utthoda  thQt  will  product  bttttr  natural^  f lavoiTi  and.  put  frtahtr  fqod 
on  our  tablta?    Xn  our  (Jon^act  witli  fAmtra  throughout  tht  ytar,  ' 
organic  and  not-orjE^mic,  wt  havt  ytt  t6.  Jialk  to  a  ainglt  faxwtr 
who  haa  failtd  to  agrtt  that  tht  quality  of  our  food,      rtal  ttmt, 
can  ba  upgradtd  through  batttr  faxwing  mtthodt.    Qurrantly,  thtrt  art 
BAny.thouaandt  of  .  faaiily  farmtr*  who  havt  tht  aipartiti  and  tht  dj 
airt  to  providt  wholttomt  «tat,  froiA.animalt  which  wtrt  trtattd- W 
jnantly  and  withoujt  tha  inti*oduction  of  ttl«ulanta,,"At  pr*atnt  thtir, 
tfficitncy  ia  liwittd  only  by  tht  ttubbom  rttiatanct  of  tet  «archan- 
dittra.  '  V  /: 

1         Tht  Attitudt  Jhiit  big  ia  bttttry  and  that,  thartfort,  iht 
ad0ption  of  a  big  conglctotration  of  hugt  productr-aarktting  oonpanita 
thould  alto  thtn'bt  b^ttar  hat  to  bt  'vitwtd  aa*  txptriMtntalrat  an  t 
*tconoiiitt  atttnpting  to  dtvtlop  a  working  inadtl  Of  a  ptt  thtory  with- 
out rtlating  to  tht  hiatoricaX  i^jl  practical  coapohtnta  Mf^ing  up  tht 
nodtl*   Aa  a  aatttr  of.  iuAtdiatt  and  long-rangt  hiatory  thtrt  ia 
abaoluttly  nt  rtaaon  for  aatuning  any  grtat  confidtnot  in  tha  cor- 
poratt  capacity  to  aithtr  bt  afficitnt  faratra,  in  any  ttrva,  or  to  ^ 
product^a  dtairabla  agricultural    Tht  facta  auggaat  othtrwiat. 

Tht  facta  auggtat  that  it  ia  a  gr«tt  aiatakt  to  optratt  any<N 
thing  aa  jUnportant  aa  food  production  on  tht  batia  that  oo^rporatiOAH 
know  what  thty  art  doing,  and  hava  a  oitar  undtratanding  of  thair  ' 
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om'bMt  intirwt.   Hith  tht  Xi»«t  uaouxit  of  rfsiarch,  rtaiis  of 
■ubptantiating  •xanpXio  could  .bi  auppXitd.    Offhand  ixwipli a.  dea-  / 
onatrating  tha  point  migit  ba  Boi**  Caacada,  Tha  Pann  CantxmX  Rafl-" 

.  road,  and  tha  It&ckhaad  Airoraft  Corporation.   All  daaonatrata  that 
it  ia  not  practical  to  inagina  that  GO»porationa  *aiwaya  dparata  • 
afficiantly.    Aa  a  »attar  of  fact,  thair  conaiatant  hiatory  of  hi|*i 
coat  oyarruna  and  ixpexiaiva  wiBiianagad  contract©  with  tha  Unitad 
Stataa  Oovarrmant  auggaota  that  a  auparcorporata  agrictiltura  will 

'prtbably  hava  to  ba  aubaidizad  tq  an  amount  likaly  to  raaoh  annuala 
of  15  billion  dollaro,  or  mora.    It  ia  alraady  baing  aaid  that 
Purax  haa  auatainad  axtanaiva  loasaa  in  agriouliura,  add  ia  with- 

drawing.  .  . 

Tha  view  ia  aaay  to  piotura  whara  aa  auparoorpprata  agricul-  . 
tura  bumblaa  and  otumblaa  into  fantaotic  'oyarruna'  |nd  braalcdowna 
tha  praaauraa  that  will  tharx  davalop  #ill  ba  for  aoma  typa  of  par- 
man«nt  Cadiral  antry  into  agrlciatural  production.  / 

OPPORTUNinES 

22.  *    Thia  atatamVnt  haa  andaavorad  to  provida  inforaation  that  will 
riaKonably  auggMt  that  a  meaningful  land  rafom  will  hava  to  ba 
accompaniad  with  corraaponding  rafoxirta  in  food  markating . 

In  1910,  4ljC  of  tha  population  livad  on  farma^.  in'  1936,  25^ 
and  by  1966,  6^    Thaaa  otatiatica  corraapond  with  two jprobatily  ' 
raiutad  factpra.    Onai  tha  automobile,  and  twoj  the  mobile  aooi«y. 
Our  T>e«ple  are  reatleaa,  ..movdag  ,  friquently  changing  locat'iona, 
driving  through  inaana  traffic  conditiona  in  madcajj^  jammed  weekenda 
attempting  to  be  aomewhera.  out  of  a  city.    Our  young  people  move  ' 
about  the  plfanet,  hitchhiking,  wandering  and  drifting,.,  camping, 
in  fact  our  national  parka  are  being' deteriorated  literally  by 
the  feet  Of  youth,' aeekin^J  aomaway  and  aomewhera  to  feel  with  tha  ^ 
land  ...  to  be  part  of  an  expedience  which  haa  generated  a  ttemendoua 
yearning  to  live  quietly  in  a  L:tural  environment  and  produce  food  ■ 
for  a  living. 

There  ia  alao  a  diaturbing  lack  of " orientation        a  loat  and 
not  found  land  of  op"po,ftunity. 
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/   •    ^  Vh9  irtat  y#«min«  to  rttura  to  tli»  Imnd  i«  xmpidly  idtntiil^in« 
V  with  tht  tli»liiation  of  tht  f*«ily  f*r»tr«,*  ibdl  piirticulErly  with  ^ 
.wiklX  famtm;  it  h«»  idjintifitd  with  prginic  farming  and  natural  ' 
proc««tin«.   Tht  prtipurto  dtvtlopinjf  art  mort  txttnaivt  and  wiOjl  bt 
aort  ptr«4,tttttt  than  Jls- ourrwitiy  tutptcttd.   Tht  trtnd  4«  potitlvt, 
in  faot  .it  hat  bttn^  chantqttriatd  at  thi  "Otntlt  Rtvolution'^Vad  it 
cmn  currtntly  b«  dttcribtd  ao  tht  btginning  of  an  Agricultural 
Rtnaitsanct,    JDcciting  innovation  it  alrtady  in  progrtta;  jui  ovtr- 
vitw  i»  tatrcing  which  it  pulling  towardt  a  tyttta  of  tXitt  famtrt^ 
grtatly  tnhtncad  by^tha  txptri'tnctt  of  tht  pmtt  and  tht  fantattio 
ipcitibilititt  for  a  ptrf onalistd,  dirtct  .input  froti  toitntitta  and 
ttchnologittt/'  • 


'     1162    .  /  ;  ^ 

Senator  Stkvenson.  The  testimony  of  Mr,  Allen  concludes  the  tes- 
nony  scheduled  f o  be  received  by  the 'subcommittee  today,  and  is 
e  last  of  a  long  series  of  withe^es,  .     '       ,  is  Tj. 

It  has  been' a  long  day  and,  on  the  whole,  a  lon^,  sad  story  of  lite 
huilianti^ed  in  rural  American  and  in  urb?in  America,  too/ 
It  appears  that  this  is  in  part  irftribtitable  to  a  governmental  pref-  ^ 
ence,  liowever  unintentional,  for  the,  rich  and  the  powerful,  at  the 
pense  of  little  peopfe.  *  !    '        ,       i,   i.  xi/ 

I  r^ad  'in  the  newspaper  just  this  morning  that  the  cost  of  the 
»deral  Government's  direct^and  indirect  subsidies  amounts  to  about 
3  billion' annually.  Aftet^  a  long  day,  I  can't  help  wonder  who  is 
.ihg  subsidized*  I  can't  help  wondfir  whether  perhaps  everybody  is 
ing  subsidized  except  the  people.  *  , 

I  hope  before  these  liearings  are  concluded  that  representatives  of 

^Cribusiness  will  accept  our  repeated  invitations^  appear;  So  far,  I . 
ill  have  to  say  that  a  patten  of  some  reticence- on  the  part  of  agri- 
tsiness  is  emerging.    '     /  /  . 

We  will  recess  the  hearing  until  tomorrow  morning,  January  12,  m 
roSnb.  "We  will  l>e  feack  in  this  same  room  at  9  o'clock  on  Thursday 

*  orning,  Jauuarv  13,  for  04ir  last  day  of  this  three  day  hearing* 
I  note  that  th'is  courtroom  4:hat  seats  well  oyer  several  hundred 
arsons  has  been  filled  'to  almost  standing  room  only  capacity  for, 
is^long  day,  and  I  am  appr(;ciative  for  the  witnesses  who  have 
)peared  as  well  as  citizens  who  have  listened^  to  what  has  tran- 

•ired.         ;         *  "  ■  ^   i.  -mr 

At  this  point  I  order  printed  the  supplemental  statement  of  Mr. 

Hen  niul'ull  statements  of  those  who  could  not  attend  and  other 

n'tinent-  mati»rial  submitted 'for  the  record: 
(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 


««n»tctt^  Sttvtnaori  and  Mittbtra 

^  ^ •  •  »9  %mop 'of  OmmO  OARDENING  'ANp  JB/<:hi^t  quAl^ 

*  ^  if icitttionji  consiot  of-bting  a  relnttd  nx^mi  J^^A^r,  obfltryari 
/    'for  •xarapU -during  thd  past  twtXvq  ttonthif|ft|iv*  probably  trivtlti  > 
40,000  milto  vioiting,^  ptrhaps  bn'e ,hundri)lMjfW    throu^out' th«  e^t.f 
of 'California. and  the>UhittdStattB.    S#iii#tfc#»  vi.iting^W™ 
0     two  or  thrttf  ^^ti»e»,  and  fmutntly  ,txtendin|  tht  vi»it  ov»n*lfiht  and 
u^JofcL  ^n^  'ocoaoion'  for  thrtt  daya.   Sinca  tht  naturt  of  »y ^Jlaita  w.rt. 
.  rflatad  to^our  Organic  farwtrgs.  Ctrtification  Progzia 'which  ia  paid  for 
-    and^conducttd  by  Hodalt  Prtaa,  or  to  cdllocting  inforkatipn  f pr  ♦rtl- 
olte  and  aditorial  backgro^pd,  they  may  b*  characttrixtd  aa  •fact<o 
finding*  and  irttansiVi .    Parwa  viaitad  ranged  in  aizt.from  1  aora  td - 
35,000  aorea  and- include  iaoat  of  the  baalp  food  oowoditiea  conaiaied 
today,  -  .  "  \.  ■ 

V-         ■  ■  ■  ^  '  '        • . :  \  ' \/  . 

2#         Aa  it^hbiad  be  aaaumed,  my  teatiaiony  ia  biaaed^*  oppoaing jiouft, 
,     of  the  current  ftgricultuiml  ,p3Acticea  fpllbwed  today^  .a^^         ai  ' 

\  certain  nujrferoua,  alnoat  countleaa,,.  praeticea  utiliaea.by  oonverttion- 
%1  food  proceaaora  and  retail  chaina.    Ai  a  repraaentativa  of  Rodala 
^Pre88,.aoBt  tff  what  I  expreoa  alunmarissea  wore  than  twenty-fiv#  yaara 

•    of  publiahing'a  varietur  of  periodicala  and  bo  oka  on  aubjedta  ranging 

.    fro«  n^^plear  po^er  to  ecology;  food  ttiarkating, » gardening  and  faming,  ' 
recycling  and  cowppating,  health,  and  food  technolo^^^ 

3»         Aa  thia  coiamittee  underatanda  very  well  the  difficulty  in  exaair* 
.    lining  a  aingXe  facet  of  agriculture,  auch  ai  migratory  woz^ara  or* 
dangeroua  peaticidea  ia  that  they  cannot  be  proparXy  undaratood  witW  ^ 
out  being  related  in  context  to  the  whola  piPtura  of  agri6ultura  and 
food  marketing^  including,  at  leaat,  a  brief  glimpaa  at  their  hit-* 
tory.   'For  example,  prior  to,1930  migratoxy  workera'  and  dangiroua^ 
peaticidea  wera  not  a  aignificant  factor  in  the  devAlopnent  of  agri^ 
cuXtura  and  the  diatribution  of  food  and  fiber,   Aa  a  mutter  of  faiJt, 
miXliona  of  very  aoall  family  famare  operating  without  migimtory  , 
wo^era  and  compounda  auch  aa  DOT  or  parathion,' arid  ul^iliaing  horaaa* 


luid  abwidantiy  produced  •niou^  food  and  f Ibtti'  '  . 

■  ;  ta  build  fiuid  mainta.iJl  all  tiie  cities  and  countlcfSB  towns  wad  vil*  * 
jAgfin  xnhtirited- by  the  twentieth  century.  ' 

'■  ■  ',•  ■ •  •'•   ■  '    /  •■    ■•  ■■  .  '■■       ■   '  .'■  ;.' 

■4,  ;  ■    Hiiating  this  to  th^  United  States,  by  1930  out  'famerst  OUiP  * 
*  eoapamtiVGiiy  very' small  family  farme'rs  had f  according;  to  our  ^ir** 
einment    bvei'-7produced"  r   Trie  nation  was  told  that  wdS^ehpuses-  w«r« 
bursting  and  the  American  farmers  wereT  supposedly  producing  librc  • 
^  xpBWiodities  than  t^e  U,S,  could  consume  or  exlport*    In  a  radio  «d-<  .  ,. 
;  driiBS^H,  R.  Tullyi  Agriculti^^ 
scribed  the  farm  problem  aocordingLy:    "the.  experience^  of  the  tw«n<- 
ties  and  thirties  taught  us  that  it  is  netjessary  to  be  abl*  to  put- 
,th«  brakes  on  faDai  ;^roduction", 

5^  After  desiypibi^g  the  problem  as 'over-pro\iUG^ 

th*t' federal  regulation  woia-d  act  to  restrict  pr  to.  reduct  produc- 
tion by  limiting  acreages,,  or  at  least,  by  encouraging  smaller  faxmr^ 
'  trs  possibly  by  establishing  subsidies  which  diminish- rapidly  as 
acreages  exceed  minimal  leyels«    prainatically,  millions  of  meat  an- 
imals were  destroyed/  or  were  supposed  to  be  destroyed,  as  federal  ; 
price  BUpjjdrt  programs  were  latmchedv    A  most  remarkable  paradox  has  ' 
followed  where  in  spite  of  increasing  surpluses  fiind  periodic  crie«    .  ^ 
pf  alianfiJi  impoirts !tp  this^.  coxi^Jryi  liave  vicreased  and  the  United  Sta-tj^t 
Department  of  Agriculture  ha&  s|)ent  billions  of  dollars  re^arohing 

"     and  promoting  methods  and  materials^  hybrid  seed  and  so  fortn,  to 
'•increase '^pr eduction*'  *  \  ^        v  ■ 

6,  "jncreased  production"  has  bejen  accomplished  with  programs  and 

research  Almost  entirely  designed  to  promote  larger  holdings;  Marfctt 

;  '  development^  and  distribution  utilising  USDA  inspections r  tbe  law, 
and  powers  to  severely  pens,! ize  have  b^|^  used  to  develop  and  main- 
tetln  monopolies  and^  "priPe  control;^"  which  operate  specif ically  a- 
gainst  the  pcjtential  for  profitable  production  from  small  acreages*  * 
Market  Orde^ir,  state  and  federal,  and  "quality^*  specifications  have" 
been  designed  whio^  liinita  the  "marketable  quality"  -thdt  may  be  har»-* 
-^iSfted  per  acre,  withqut  limiting  acreage.    Other  programs  limit,  by 
law,  the,  production  which  can  be  produced  on  specific  acreages* 


( 


7.   •      Methods,  chemical's  and  equ^ 

adtqtiate,  or  even  adequate  attempts  to  uriderstwid  their  immediate '  ' 
and  10ttg*range  impact  upon  qonservation  and  the  environment,  iar^t 

■    acreages  of  ^productive  land  have  been  peimanehtly  destroytd-  throu^  * 

.   erosion;  even; larger  ateas  are  now  eroding  seriously,    Unestimablt  * 
millions.  Of  tons  of  .humus  have  been  mined  from  the  soil  as  a  direct  < 
r«Buit  of  faming  larger  holdings  with  bigger  equipment  and  syn^ 
thetia  fertilizers  which  add  nothing      soilsi  fertility  or  tilths 
•     Vast  areas",  prticularly  in  southern  states  are  now  severely  crip- 

,   Pl«d  by- the^r  loss  pf  humus  and  by  methods  anLmaterials  which  hav« 
produciBd  large-scale  conditions  of  hardpan.    Other,  regions,  including 
parts  of  Qalifornia,  are  begirming  t  dangerous  levtls^of 

sodium  build-up  due  tc  salt  fertilizers.  \ 

,;  .#v  .   ■  '       '  - 

♦  .  Increasingly,  environmental  experts  are  willing  to  identify  the 
-  'agriculturai  j^ctices  developed  during  the  past  35  ir^ars  as  th« 
major  cdntrilsStor  tp  pollution.    Water  pollution  due  to  nitrogen    .  ' 
compounds  has  been' recognized  and  largely  accepted,  .  however  the  ex-^ 
tent  ia  yet  to  bb  seen.    a?he  annual  estimated  loss  of  the  topsoil 
which  is  choking  rivers^  and  reservoirs  and  washing  out  to  sea  is 
amplified  by  the  annual  cost  of  dredging  reservoirs  and  watenvaya. 
The  astounding  rise  in  the  voliime  of  .agricultural  contamin^ts  inl 
trodu^ed  intd  our  environment  frij^  1940  to  1970  has  bein  amply. traced 
Tiy  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  in  his  book,  THE  CLOSINa  CIRCLK* 

9v         Touring  the  early  fortiels^  a  number  of  Americans,  academiciane, 
businessmen,  famftrs,  publishers,  and  the  like,  aiaztned  with  the 
destructive  trend  aet  by  the  United  Sta^tes  Department  of  Agricullnxre, 
sou^t'  Ho  establish  an  overview  which  would  redirect  the  nation's 
agriculture.    Calling  themselves  The  New,  Agricultur;ists  and/or  The 
friends  of  the  J,and  they  published  a  number  of .  books  and  periodicals 
which  described  current  trends,  and  described  alternative  methode  . 
and  materials,  citing  demonstrations  and  examples,  giving  statistics , 
and  seeking  for  the  first  time  lathis  country  to  promote  the  concept 
-of\thd  elite  faimer,  cr  at  least  an  agrictLLtural  system  based  uppn  a 
fim  foundation  "Of  master  fanners  operating  from  an  overview  whicdi 
would  protect  our  soil,  oUr  eiyvironment ,  and  our  heSth. 
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,  ■  ■.  .     ,  ■       ■  .  '  ^  . 

10»  •       Apparently  the.  concept  was  too  much  hefqre  the '  circumatancett 
and  farmers  largely  failed  to  respond,  and  consumers  failed  to  un-»» 
,  deretand  the  relation  of  safe,  nutritious,  food  to  farming  methods. 
*  •   iphe  movement  is  significant-  to  this  oommittee  on  two  counts: 

1.    An  alternative  agriculture  was  presented  ^d  demonstrate  which, 
would  have  enabled  smaller  farmers  to  operate  profitably  on  a  nearly 
' self-sustaining  basis.    2.    It  called  to  attention  then  that  federal  . 
.  •  regulation  was  sponsoring  and  pursuing  food  producing  practices 

: which  ignored' nut ritiph  and  was/  in  fadt  j  sponsoring 'methods  ^Jid  ^ 
materials  which  would  produce  a  heaXth  hazar4».  v 

11.  Perhaps  in  response^  and  belatedly  responding  to  a  US3DA  survey 

taken  in  the  mid-thirties  whiph  indicated  that  one-third  of  the 
nation's  people  were  "ill-fed"  ,  .  and  casting  numerous  peculiar 
^luestions  upon  the  1953  USDA  position  that  the  nation  was  suffering 
*    from  overproduction,  .  .  white  flour  and*  bread  was  "enriched",  by 
law  in  the  early  40*j6,  with  B  vitamins >..^d  iron.    With  this  ain^e 
.  exception,  the  USDA  and  related  agencies  have  failed  to  pursue  and 
ta  develop  methods  .and  materials  which  would  improye ,  or  at  least 
guarantee  a  high  level  of  neces'teafy  vitamins,  trace  minerals,  eind 
the  necessary  amino  acids.  v  r 

*■     ■  ■  ■  . 

;i2.'         Which  is  not  to  suggest  that  farmei»s  are  legally  prevented  from. 
•  producing  food  that  is  more  nutritious,  they  are  simply  not  encouraged 
to.    !rhe  "ilarket"  is  a  tem  which  seema?  to  be  describing  "what  coneum-  '* 

*      ere  are  buying,  ^d  while  it  does  reflect  what  is  "moving"  it  tends 

-to  nlean  what  retailers  buy.  Frequently,  in  fact  more  and  more,vfara-  ^ 
ers  would  like  to  supply  the  real  qualitjr  and  variety  which  everyone 
knows  that  consumers  would  like,  including  improved  Nutrition,  but  ^ 
the  market  price  remains  the  same  and  perhaps  less,  There  is  little 
or  no  profit  incentive  for  real  quality  or  for  extra  risk.  The 
"Market"  dominates,  and  often  the  size  or  type  Of  a  packing  crate  is 
more  impo'rtant  - than  the  quality  of  the  product  within. 

13*  Quickly  summarizing  the  developments  over  the  past  39  years 

produces  the  picture  where  a  stabalized  agricultural  system  of  family 
farmers  was  disturbed,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  systematically  elimit- 
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TUkfa,  and  is  now  on  the  verge  of  'extinction.  May  we  ask  why,  or 
perhaps  a  better  question  would  be,  what  have  we  got  in  exchange?/ 
.  .  In  tems^  of  meaningful  ;emcienoies'  the  exchange  has  been  dia- 
msterouo,  and  if  we  add  together  all  of  the  taxpayers'  money  Which 
.  hae  been  spent  for  agriculturally  related  prograffls  and  add  thia 
proporticftiately  to  the  food  which  we  buy,  then  we  are  probably  pay- 
ing twice  as  much  as  we  think  we  are.  • 

14.  If  unifcmity,  a  rather  boring  mediocre  sameness  is  iapcrtant, 

then  vnif onni-ty  is  one  plua  picked, up  in  the  exchange.    And  then^^ 
it  is  also  said  thd^t  the  move  into  larger  agricultiJ^k^l  unite  has 
brought  improved  distribution,  which  might  be  questioned  on  two  ^ 
counts.    1.    Distributionr  was  bound  to  improve  simply  as  a  matter 
of  need  and  evolutionary  developaent,*  -2,   Why  should' the  production 
of  a  one  thousand«-acre  unit  improve  distribution  more  than  if  the 
Bam«  area  operated  as  ten  dne-hundre4;  acre  units? 

5#  The  real  answer  has  to  relate  to  something  more  like  an  atti-  ' 

tude.  which  wants  improved  distribution  for  very,  very  large  unite. 
■  '  To^something  like,  *«there  shair  be  no  difflferences  and  unifonaly  big 
-  shall  spread  across  the  land»».    In  any  event,  there  is  and  hae  been 
an  anti-little  attitude,  somewhat  as  though  little  or^emall,  or^ifj^ 
ferent,'  is  alien  and  'undesirable ^    The  attitude, is  unable  or  unwin- 
ding to  ad-juet  to  more*  than  one  type  of  agriculture  and  one  type  of 
marketing.    »»There  shall  be  no  difference"  is"  fanatically  applied, 
almost  mindlessly,  and  a  quick  review  of  past  events  reveeas  that  it 
*    has  been  applied  detrimentally.    It  has  created  an  industry  largely 
unali^e  to  adjust  or  to  respond  meaningfully  to  a  clear  consumer  de- 
mand, .  ,  the  clearest,  l)est^  defiijed  consumer  demand  in  our  history 
fojn  better  quality  and  eafer  food.    It  lacks  the  capacity  to  recog- 
nize tha.t  a  large  growing  alternative  market  is  occurring  where  con- 
sumers do  want  to  understand  and  pay  for  the  problems  of  those  tm- 
ily  famers  who  do  want  to  understand  them. 

'.■.'*  ,       ■      '  4 

The  no  difference  attitude  may  well  be  the  moat  dangerous  entity 
to^the  nation's  health  and  well-being  today;  far  outweighing  'enoi'iea 
opmewhere  abroad.    While  21  naltionfis  refuse  to  .eat  U.S.  meat  bepauee. 
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in  their  of ficial  'judgement ,  *our  meat  is  unaafe  and  incorporateo 

'  nee cllep s  imsaf e  f ac t  ore ,  our  mill i  one  of  Am t ricans  are  c cmpell e  d 

to  e»t  ouch  meat ^  without  choice  or  even  without"  toiQWledge  that  they 
nay  be  consuming  carcinogenic  agents  and  developing  loaunities  to 
emergency  lifesaving  antibiotics  .^^'"^ 

17rf  *       Again,  as  in  the  forties,  the  official  response  to  the  shock- 
ing knowledge  that  our  nation's  people, are  stiy.  suffering  ftom  in- 
creasing malnutrition  has  been  to  employ  the  same  old  voipe-quie ting 
technique  by  adding  more  B  vitamin  a^  iron  to  white  flour  and  bread. 

18.  In  ciying  "no  dir^erences" ,  "no  differences**  they  seem  to*  hope 
that  in  doing  so  they  will  prevent, the  logical  questions  whici  must 
come,  namely;  can  there  jbe  a  difference?  Can  our  food  be  grown  and 
processed  more  nutritionally  and  safely  without  additions  of  agents 
which  are. known  to  be  harmful?  Are  there  methods  that  will  produce 
b.ettex  natural  flavors  and  put  fresher  food  on  our  tables?  In  our 
contact  with  farmers  throughout  the  years,  organic  and  not-organic, 
we  have\yet  to  talk  to  a  single  faitoer  who  has  failed  to  agree  that 
the. quality  of  our  food,  in  real  terms, 'Can  be  upgraded  thx*ou#i 
better  farming  methods*      ^  » 

*  '  *       ■  *        ■  ■ 

19,  The  attitude  that  big  is  better,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
adoption  of  ^  big  conglomeratiorv  of  *hug0  producer^^aarketing  com- 
panies should  also  then  be  better  has  to  be  ,viewe4*as  experimental; ' 
as  an  economist  attempting  to  develop  a  working  model  of  a  pet 
theory  wit^ut  relating  to  the  historical  and  practical  components 
making  up' the  model.    As  a  matter  of  immediate  and  long-range  his- 
tory there  ta  absolutely  no  feason^for  assuming  any^  great  confidence 
in  the  corporaflje  capacity  to  either  be  efficient  farmers,  in  any 
terms,' or  to  produce  a  desi3fable  agriculture.    The  facts  suggest 
otherwise.  . 


20;  The  facts  suggest  that  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  operate  any- 

thing as  important  as  food  production  on  tha  basis  that  corpora- 
tions know  what  they  are  doing,  and  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
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their  own  beat  interist.  ^With  the  Xeaet  amount  of  reirearch,  reaaa 
of  •ubBtantiatihg^example^i  could  be  supplied.    Of fhand*  exampieB 
dwaonetrating' the  point  might  be  Boaie  Caccade,  The  Penn  Central 
Haili-oad,  and  the  Lockheed  AircrafU  Corporation*    All  demonstrate 
^  that  it  is  not  practical  to  iaagine  that  corpomtiono  always  oper- 
ate .efficiently*    f^n  a  matter  of  ^act,r  thjeir  conaiotent  history  ^of 
hii^  coet  overruns,  and  expensive  mismanaged  contracts  with  the  ' 
United  States  Government  auggectc  that  a  supercprporatrf  agriculture 
will  probably  have  to  be  aubsidized  to  an  amount  likely  to  reach 
annuals  of  I5  billion  dollars,  or  more.    It  io  already  being  said  . 
that  Purex  has  ou4tained  extenoive  losses  in  agriculture,  and  is 
withdravyjig, 

■    ...  *  ■  -  \ 

21,         The  view  io  eapy  to  picture  where  as  supercorponite  agricul-  - 
tare  bumbles  and  stumbles  into  fontaotic  "pverruno"  and  brealcdowns 
-  the  presourea  that  will  then  develop  will  be  for  eome  type  of  perma- 
ri^nt  fedeVal  entry  into  afpricultural  production*  ' 

*'    ■  f 

2Z^         We  cannot  really  afford  to'  permit  our  feed  production  and  our 
food^producin£^  resources  to  oXip  any  further  into  the  hands  of  an 
institution  which  ib  entirely  coram-itted  to  making  money  and  to  moving 
in  and  out  of  profitable  markets.    For  our  own  protection  we  must 
have  a  strong  alternative  which  has  demonstrated  for  centuries  that 
^  it  is  committed  first  to  producing  food.    And  then  there  are  human 
valuee  to  weigh.    In  I910,         of  the  population  lived  on  faims^  in 
1936,  25j5,  by  1966,  6ji,  and  by  1972,  Iji,    These  statistics  corres- 
pond with  two  probably  related  factors.    One:    the  auj;omob^le,  and 
two:    the  .mobile  society.    Our  people  are  reotless,  moving,  fre- 
quently changing  locations^  driving  through  insane  traffic  conditions 
in  madcap  jammed  weekends,  attempting  to  be  somewhere  out  of^  cityi. 
Our^j^ung  people  move  about  the  planet,  hitchhiking,  wandering  and 
drifting,  .  .  camping,  in  fact  our  national  parks  are  being  deter- 
iorated literally  by  the  feet  of  youth,  seeking  someway  and  bome- 

.  "   where  to  feel  with  the  land  .  . to  be  part  of  an  experience  which 
has  generated  a  tremendous  yeaining  to  live  quietly  in  a  natural  en- 
vironment and  produce  food  for  a  living. 
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aa.         thtrt  im  alno  a  disturbing  lack  of  orientation  *  .  a  lost  ^ 
and  not  found" land  of  opporlmnity. 

24*         Tht  grtat  ytaming  to  rtturii  to  tht  land  i.s  rapidly  idtnti- 
'    *  fying  with  the  ilwiination  of  the  family  farmer,  an^  particularly'^ 
with  Will  farmetc;  it  is  identifying  with  the  problems  of  migra- 
tory workers}  it  has  identified  with' organic  farming  <md  natural 
/processing.    The  prescui^es  developing  ax^ore  ext«msive  an4  will 
be  more  persis,tent  than  is  currently  understood,    The  tirend  is", 
positive,  -in  facWt  has  been  characterised  as  tjie  "Gentle  Revolu- 
tion»«  and  it  can  be  described  as  the  beginning  of  |m  Agricultural 
Rsnaissance.  .  Exciting  innovation  is  already  in  progreasr  an  over- 
view is- emerging  which  is  pulling  towards  a  system  of  elite  famers^ 
'  grsfttly  enhanced  by  the 'experiences  of  the  past  .and  the  fantastic 
possibilitieo  for  a  personalisied,  direct  input  from  .scientists  and 
technologists* 

-  \ 
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6212  Redwing  Court 
B«thMda,  Haryland 
20034 

March  8,  .1*972 


\ 


««n»tor  Adlal  st«v«n«on 
Subcomhltte*  on  Migratory  Labor  ^ 
201  Satiate  Annex 
Washington,  D.c.  20010 

Do«r  Senator  Stevenaon:  ■** 

«  —  'tp  your  request  ,  to  the  public  to  provide  in- 

foraation  for.  tho  SubConoBittee  record  on  the  agiiSlineM 
operation.,  I  am  enclo.ing  a  copy  of  an  article  ofMlS! 

Ovner.Sip.  aS  iln^e  gira^ioJ  "  Sn 
^?7?\°!  l*'  "'^^"*'*  Limitation  in  Reclam^on  I*w"  ' 
C"?5?n  KV"'  ^•^"''^  Re-ource  Journal.  vS??  m/«p.  2 
^  li  examine,  technique,  for  interpretation  of  th« 

a.  to  put  together  largo-.cale  farming  operation^. 

Sincerely' your. 


Enc«  1 
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Volufnalll,Numbtr2 
I  May,  1970 
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^  HARRYJ.HOGAN* 


Multiple  Ownerships  and  Single 
Operation- An  Aspect  of  THe  Acreage 
limitation  in  Reclamation  lijiw ' 
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.      .-  ^  . 

o.^y^^^iJ?*'?'  P'"*-»       hearing  receesed  to  reconvene  at 

0:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Jan.  12, 1971,  in  Fr^no,  Calif.) 
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